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Prefatory Note 


The publishers desire to draw attention of subscribers to 
the present work to the ‘‘ Epilogue” which has been added 
to this, the fourth volume, dealing specially with the events 
that immediately led up to the Great War. This Epilogue 
has been contributed by Mr Walter Murray, who 1s also 
responsible for the Appendix ‘‘ Chronological Conspectus”, 
with which the work is provided The ‘‘ War” maps and 
plan that accompany the Epilogue will be of interest. 

It is intended to add a fifth and a sixth volume, to deal 
fully with events immediately preceding the war and with 
the war itself. 
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VOLUME FOUR 


CHAPTER I 


Lord Clive (A.D. 1725-1774) 


At the end of the seventeenth century the whole of India was subyect 
to the Mogul emperor Aurungzebe. The ruling powers were Moslems 
and the mass of the subjects were Hindus. This vast empire was 
divided into provinces governed by viceroys or subadars appointed 
by the crown. The provinces, again, were subdivided into a number 
of imperial districts and native states, in possession of which their rajahs 
had been left at the time of their conquest. These districts were governed 
by nabobs appointed by the crown, who carried on their administration 
under the supervision of the subadars, the rayahs being left practically 
independent, subject to the regular payment of tribute. The people in 
the conquered territories held their lands by feudal tenure from the 
crown The landowner, 1n this sense, was the zamindar, who received 
rent from the cultivator or ryot. The first companies formed in India 
held their settlements at Madras, Calcutta and elsewhere as zamin- 
dars, and paid rent for them to the nabobs. Obviously an empire 
constructed upon this system could only be held in connection by a 
strongly centralized authority. It was easy for a provincial governor 
to make himself independent; in any case he was allowed to maintain 
a large army 1n order to enforce his authority throughout the pro- 
vince. The armies, 1n spite of their size, were totally incapable accord- 
ing to European ideas; discipline there was little or none, and such 
personal courage as they possessed was conditioned by their super- 
stition and their belief in omens. As long as an officer 1n command 
was visible on his elephant the troops were willing to follow him, if 
he fell, the day was lost. There was no sense of public spirit or patriot- 
ism, facts which are sufficient to explain the ease with which small 
bodies of European troops overcame unwieldy masses of natives. The 
weakness of the empire had first been exposed by the Mahrattas, who 
constantly harried the rich plains of the Deccan even during the lifetime 
of the Emperor Aurungzebe. Eventually they became, as mercenary 
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prince was able to outbid another in competition for their services, 
which, however, often proved as dangerous to their friends as to their 
foes. Their strength consisted in their well-trained cavalry and their 
extraordinary mobility. 

Aurungzebe died in 1707, and a period of anarchy succeeded. The 
provincial governors became practically independent and the central 
authority was barely recognized. Similarly the subdivisions of the 
provinces attempted to break away from the subadars. Nabobs and 
subadars alike appointed their successors without consulting the wishes 
of the puppet emperor, and the natural result was a series of constant 
disputes concerning the succession to various thrones, which, again, 
led to local wars involving the natives and the French and English 
trading companies. At one time, indeed, it was difficult to find any 
part of the peninsula where a soldier of fortune could not have dis- 
covered some opportunity for the exercise of his talents and his 
sword. 

The English had established a factory at Surat early in the seven- 
teenth century, and in 1639 they acquired Madras from the local rajah 
upon a zamindar tenancy. French, Dutch, and Portuguese settlements 
were founded upon similar terms. The business of the company in 
Madras was transacted by a governor and a council who controlled 
the merchants and writers 1n the company’s service. The pay of these 
latter was miserably small, but under certain conditions they might 
engage in trade upon their own account, and some of them thereby 
were enabled to make considerable fortunes. The companies had but 
few European and native soldiers capable of bearing arms, and the 
usual policy in times of danger was to buy off the aggressor and 
as far as possible to abstain from any interference 1n native affairs. 
The French India Company began its career in 1668. Pondicherry 
was founded in 1674 by one Martin, a man of unusual capacity, who 
succeeded in establishing excellent relations with the native powers 
In 1735 M Dumas became governor-general of the French possessions 
in India and abandoned the traditional policy of the foreign settlers, 
allying himself with the native princes and interfering in their wars, 
a policy pushed to far greater lengths by his successor, the famous 
Dupleix. Dumas formed a sepoy army, and at the outset was better 
supported with men and money from home than were the English 
settlements. This advantage, however, was not lasting. When the 
war broke out the French Government starved their company, while 
the English company was usually well supplied with money. 

Upon the outbreak of war between France and Britain in 1744 
the European companies were naturally involved. The French were 
anxious that the European war should not extend to their Indian settle- 
ment, and had sent instructions to Dupleix urging him to avoid 
hostilities. But the governor of Madras was informed that he might 
expect large reinforcements, which were to be used for the destruction 
of the French settlement and the annexation of their territory. Dupleix 
appealed to the nabob of the Carnatic, who was anxious to secure the 
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neutrality of the two powers. However, the arrival of the British 
squadron opened hostilities by sea. The French attacked and captured 
Madras, and also defeated the forces of the nabob, who had thought 
that the town would be transferred to him. The fleet and the army 
which arrived under Admiral Boscawen 1n 1748 retorted by laying 
siege to the French settlement at Pondicherry, an enterprise which 
proved unsuccessful. At the end of that year news was received that 
France and England had signed the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The 
captured territories were returned to their respective companies, and 
England re-entered upon possession of Madras in 1749. The latter 
years of this struggle had provided Clive with much military experience 
and food for reflection. 

Robert Clive was born on 29 September, 1729, his father being 
a country gentleman of small estate, and also connected with the law. 
His school career 1s chiefly remarkable for various escapades, which 
seem to have made him notorious at Market Drayton, where much 
of his education was gained His father had no appreciation of his 
son’s capacity, although in later life he was extremely elated by his 
success At first the prospect before Clive was the profession of the 
law with a seat in his father’s office, a future which he regarded with 
extreme distaste. The whole of his school career had shown that his 
desire was for a life of action Hus father had some interest 1n the 
East India Company and secured him a writership He left England 
in 1743, but the ship was delayed for nine months in the Brazils and 
did not reach Madras until the close of 1744. The young man’s funds 
had been exhausted, and he had been forced to borrow from the 
captain at a heavy rate of interest. The friends to whom he had 
letters of introduction had gone, and he found himself condemned 
to the same kind of drudgery from which he had sought escape in 
England, with the difference that the life of dull routine upon which 
he now entered was conducted under a tropical sun, was poorly paid, 
and showed little prospect of advancement. In a fit of despair he 
is said to have attempted suicide, and twice to have snapped a pistol 
at his head. On both occasions it missed fire, and a companion who 
entered the room shortly afterwards attempted to fire 1t at Clive’s 
request. The charge at once exploded, and Clive exclaimed. ‘‘I feel 
that I am reserved for something; I have twice snapped that pistol at 
my head” The turning-point 1n his career came with the disgraceful 
surrender of Madras to the French. Clive fled to Fort St David, on the 
same coast, which was still held by England. The French made three 
fruitless attempts to capture the place between 1746 and 1747. He came 
to the conclusion that a military life would be far more congenial to 
him than life as a civilian, and obtained a commission as ensign during 
the siege of Pondicherry. He showed much of that dauntless courage 
and resolution for which he afterwards became famous. Upon the 
cessation of hostilities both France and England had a considerable 
number of troops in India, and could neither disband them nor maintain 
them in inaction. For purposes of economy either side used them as 
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mercenaries in the service of the native princes. Under Major Law- 
rence, Clive saw some service and came favourably to the notice of 
his commanding officer. Meanwhile, Dupleix had been steadily ad- 
vancing the power of France by his skilful use of the jealousies and 
rivalries of the native powers. He had an admirable instrument for 
his purpose in the person of Chunda Sahib. 

The Carnatic, in which Dupleix was operating, had been one of 
the latest conquests of Aurungzebe. The first nabob was childless 
and adopted two nephews as his successors. Upon his death one of 
these, by name Dost Ali, proclaimed himself nabob without consulting 
his subadar, Nizam-ul-Mulk, afterwards an important personage in the 
French and European struggles. The nizam, though he did not inter- 
fere with the succession, declined to ratify it, and Dost Ali therefore 
turned to the French for support. One of his daughters had been 
married to Chunda Sahib, a man of restless and ambitious tempera- 
ment, who gained for himself the office of diwan, or financial minister. 
In 1736 Dost Ali sent Chunda Sahib to seize Trichinopoly upon the 
death of the ruling rajah. Chunda Sahib remained at Trichinopoly 
and steadily worked to make himself independent. In 1740, however, 
the town was captured by the Mahrattas; Dost Ali was killed 1n battle, 
and his son purchased a peace from the invaders and agreed to join 
them in an attack upon Chunda Sahib and Trichinopoly. Chunda 
Sahib was captured, and the Mahrattas appeared before Pondicherry 
and demanded the surrender of his wife and family, who had there 
taken refuge. The French governor, M. Dumas, declined to give 
them up, and inflicted a severe repulse upon the Mahrattas when they 
attacked his forts. By this action the prestige of France was greatly 
advanced, but these rivalries and struggles had roused the attention 
of the subadar, the nizam, who had hitherto been occupied with 1n- 
trigues at the imperial court. By 1723 he had made himself practically 
independent, and as soon as his hands were free he resolved to put an 
end to the disorder in the Carnatic. He reduced the subordinate princes 
to his authority, and succeeded 1n appointing as nabob of the Carnatic 
a certain Anwar-ud-din, a stranger to the district, whose authority was 
by no means secure. A number of petty princes and pretenders were 
awaiting the first opportunity to secure his overthrow, and among these 
was Chunda Sahib, who was still 1n confinement 

His opportunity seemed to have arrived 1n 1748, when the subadar 
of the Deccan died and a war broke out between his son and grandson 
for the succession. The grandson applied to the Mahrattas for help, 
and in the course of his negotiations met Chunda Sahib, who under- 
took to support him if he were promised the position of nabob 
of the Carnatic. Dupleix, who regarded this as a good opportunity 
to interfere, undertook to pay the ransom demanded for Chunda 
Sahib’s release, and to support the enterprise with a force of Europeans 
and sepoys. They began by attacking the Carnatic, as Chunda Sahib 
was there popular, and completely gefeated the forces of the nabob. 
Chunda Sahib was invested with the government, as he had desired, 
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and it only remained for him to capture Trichinopoly and secure his 
possession of the district. The native heir to the throne applied to 
the English for help, with the result that the French and English 
forces found themselves ranged upon opposite sides in time of peace. 
To discuss the justice of the respective cases which they supported 
would be futile, nor was this a condition which made the smallest 
appeal to either side. Both the French and English were merely 
concerned to secure the aggrandizement of their own companies. 
Dupleix came successfully out of the struggle, gained a large amount 
of wealth for himself, and became practically ruler of southern India. 
The English were hard pressed, and were reduced to the possession 
of Trichinopoly: the loss of this town would imply the irrecoverable 
loss of the province. 

Clive had meanwhile been promoted to the rank of captain as a 
reward for gallantry shown in the course of the struggle. He succeeded 
in getting a couple of convoys into Trichinopoly. He found the town 
in a lamentable situation. The troops were disheartened, the officers 
unenterprising, there was neither confidence nor energy, and it was 
clear that the town would fall completely unless a serious effort were 
made Clive then developed a plan which has made him famous. 
Chunda Sahib, in his attempt to capture Trichinopoly, concentrated 
almost all his available troops round that place and had left the capital 
of the Carnatic, Arcot, practically undefended. Clive insisted that 
the true method of relieving Trichinopoly was to capture Arcot, and 
succeeded in persuading Saunders, the governor of Fort St David, 
to try this plan. Fort St. David and Madras, the two principal places 
held by the English, could muster only 350 men between them, but 
the governor resolved to risk 200 of them upon this expedition. Clive 
had 300 sepoys and three small field pieces. Of his eight officers six 
had never been under fire. Clive successfully surprised Arcot on 
13 August, 1751, captured some surrounding forts, and, after com- 
pletely overawing the enemy in the district, returned to Arcot to see 
if he could place the town 1n some posture of defence. Upon Trichi- 
nopoly he had produced the desired effect. Chunda Sahib detached 
4000 men from the besieging force, and these, with 150 French soldiers 
under the command of his son, received orders to recapture Arcot 
at all costs. Clive had succeeded in getting some 18-pounder guns 
into the town, but the central fort, upon which he concentrated his 
efforts, was a difficult place to defend. There was nearly a mile of wall 
to guard, the ramparts were low and crumbling, the moat was dry 
and in some places choked with rubbish, while the surrounding houses 
were everywhere within easy musket shot of the defences. For seven 
weeks the siege went on, and has been immortalized by the generous 
offer of the sepoys, who came to Clive when the garrison were reduced 
to rice, and asked that they should be given only the water 1n which 
the rice was boiled, which would be sufficient to sustain their strength. 
The incident 1s a proof of the extraordinary confidence and devotion 
to himself with which Clive was able to inspire the forces under him. 
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On 25 November the enemy made a final assault, and were repulsed 
at every point. The elephants, employed as battering-rams for the 
gates, declined to face the storm of musketry, and spread confusion 
in the ranks of the assailants. The stormers were received, as they 
mounted to the assault of the two breaches which they had made, with 
a murderous fire, and retreated in confusion. On the next morning 
it was found that the enemy had evacuated the place, leaving their 
guns and treasure chests behind them. The struggle which virtually 
decided whether the English or the French should be masters of India 
was over. Clive secured his hold on the town and his lines of com- 
munication, and then returned to Fort St. David to report the result 
of his campaign. 

Meanwhile Dupleix, instead of making a vigorous effort to recapture 
Arcot, issued instructions that every attempt should be made to reduce 
Trichinopoly before the English forces could be gathered for its relief. 
His commander-in-chief, a Scotchman named Law, though a gallant 
soldier, had no power of initiative. He wasted time, declined to expose 
his troops, and enabled Clive to clear Chunda Sahib’s forces from 
the neighbourhood of Arcot and to concentrate an army for the relief 
of Trichinopoly. The command was taken over by Lawrence, who 
had recently arrived from England, and for whom Clive had a pro- 
found respect; and Law was forced to surrender, while Chunda Sahib 
was killed. The operations of 1752, though extending over a wide 
area, were unfavourable to the French. In 1753 Clive’s health was 
broken, and he was forced to return to England. A short time pre- 
viously he had married. The fame of his exploits had preceded him; 
the directors of the company gave him banquets and compliments, 
and it was obvious that the king’s interests in India had been saved 
from destruction by his energy and genius. He had brought home 
a considerable fortune, with which he paid his father’s debts, and began 
to lead an extravagant life, while he also entertained thoughts of enter- 
ing Parliament. In 1754 he stood for the borough of St. Michael’s 
in Cornwall, and by dint of lavish expenditure secured his return. 
A petition was brought against him, and he was eventually unseated. 
The prospect of private life in England, with means considerably 
reduced, had no attraction for him. He knew that he could easily 
acquire another fortune in India, and therefore offered his services 
once more to the company, which readily accepted them. At the same 
time it should not be thought that self-interest was the only motive 
that had guided his conduct hitherto, nor did he afterwards cast 
scruples to the winds, as others did, for the purpose of enriching 
himself. If his previous success had been due to an inborn capacity 
for command and a power of correct decision for time and place which 
has rarely been equalled, it should also be remembered that he had 
gained his reputation by appropriating discoveries made by the French: 
that the incompetent and undisciplined troops of India were unable 
to resist European forces even wheh the disparity of numbers was 
enormous, that native troops were capable of submitting to European 
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discipline and becoming efficient soldiers, and that Indian forces were 
rarely able to withstand a straight and vigorous attack. These methods 
had made Dupleix for a time paramount; but Clive must be given 
the credit of realizing their importance and turning them to the over- 
throw of their inventor. 

When Clive returned to India there seemed every prospect of war. 
Europe was preparing for the struggle known as the Seven Years’ 
War, and a breach of the peace between France and England seemed 
imminent. French and English colonists were already fighting in 
America, and the directors of the East India Company fully realized 
the importance of preparation for the coming storm. Clive was ap- 
pointed to Fort St. David, and was given a commission as lieutenant- 
general in the king’s army. Of one great advantage his enemies had 
already deprived themselves. Dupleix had been recalled to France 
in 1754, and treated with the utmost ingratitude by his own country- 
men. Hus successor, Godeheu, was prepared to make any sacrifices 
to secure peace. The first attack 1n which Clive took part was made 
upon a pirate chief whose cruisers had harried English merchantmen. 
The expedition was successful, and upon its conclusion Clive returned 
to Fort St. David on 20 June, 1756, on which date took place the 
tragedy in Calcutta known as the Black Hole. The English settle- 
ment upon the Hugli had been unmolested until the year 1756, when 
Surajah Dowlah came to the throne of Bengal. He was an effeminate, 
feeble character, spoiled by debauchery from his earliest years, of a 
petulant and uncertain temper. A quarrel with the English upon 
a trivial matter roused him to a paroxysm of rage. He seized an 
outlying factory—where Warren Hastings was beginning his career— 
and appeared before Calcutta with a large army on 5 June, 1756. 
Madras and Bombay were far distant, the Dutch and French declined 
to help, and the governor and his subordinates were panic-stricken, 
and abandoned the walls of the fort. A certain Mr. Holwell, a mem- 
ber of the council, assumed the defence, which was bravely maintained 
until the twentieth, when the nabob’s forces captured the town. Even 
then, with a little energy, the garrison might have been brought safely 
to the ships upon which the commander had taken refuge. But, to 
their lasting disgrace, no effort was made to save them. The suffer- 
ings of the 160 prisoners have not been exaggerated by the pen of 
Macaulay, whose description 1s sufficiently well known. Surajah Dowlah 
does not seem to have ordered their confinement, which was due to 
the brutality of his soldiers. On the other hand, he showed not the 
smallest compunction for their sufferings. On 18 August the governor 
of Madras sent for Clive, who had volunteered for service 1n Bengal. 
He was appointed commander-in-chief, with full military and political 
control of the expedition; but by the time he sailed the authorities of 
Madras had heard that war between England and France was imminent, 
and he was ordered to return with all his forces by the following April. 
The voyage to Calcutta was unusually long and difficult. The violence 
of the monsoon scattered the ships, and when Clive reached the mouth 
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of the Hugi: he found the refugees from Calcutta 1n a pitiable condition. 
For five months they had been crowded upon the ships or living on 
the shore as best they could, exposed to the tropical heat in a deadly 
climate, and these trials had been fatal to all but the strongest. On 
2 January of the following year Calcutta surrendered to Watson, the 
naval commander, who took possession of the town and appointed 
Captain Eyre Coote, a name famous in Indian annals, as governor 
of the place. Clive declined to recognize the admiral’s authority in 
this matter, and a serious difference of opinion occurred. The 
jealousies between the troops of the crown and those of the company 
were a constant source of friction. The governor and council at 
Calcutta cared nothing for the interests of the company, and did their 
best to prejudice Watson against Clive, for no other reason than that 
he came from Madras. Meanwhile the nabob was advancing, and 
it was supposed that the French from Chandernagore would join him 
Clive opened negotiations with Surayah Dowlah, who undertook to 
restore the property of the company and pay an indemnity, which 
conditions Clive advised the Bengal Government to accept. However, 
the nabob received his envoys with insult, and Clive therefore com- 
posed his differences with the admiral, borrowed some sailors from 
him, and resolved to attack the next day. Under cover of a dense 
fog he penetrated to the nabob’s camp Unfortunately he lost his 
way, and when the fog lifted the English were in a critical position. 
However, Clive succeeded 1n extricating his troops, and so impressed 
the nabob with his advance that he drew off his forces and signed 
a treaty promising to restore the property he had seized at Calcutta, 
and ceding increased privileges to the English 

Clive then attacked and conquered the French settlement at Chan- 
dernagore on learning that war had been declared between England 
and France. The French, under de Bussy, might have joined Surajah 
Dowlah and attacked Clive in Bengal, or have moved into the Carnatic 
and forced the English to retreat to the defence of Madras As a 
matter of fact, de Bussy did nothing, whereas Clive was resolved that 
the French should have no further opportunity of interfering 1n Bengal, 
and that such atrocities as the Black Hole should henceforward become 
impossible. The nabob attempted to play a double part; while con- 
gratulating Clive upon the victory he had gained, he took into his 
service the French soldiers who had escaped from Chandernagore. 
He was, however, surrounded by treacherous friends, and Clive soon 
discovered that there were several perfectly ready to betray their master. 
The most venal of the rajah’s advisers, and at the same time the most 
important, was one Meer Jaffier, the commander-in-chief of the army. 
He came to an understanding with the native financial and administra- 
tive authorities and opened negotiations with Clive. They stated their 
grievances against Surajah Dowlah, and went on to say that he was 
so universally hated that a revolution would in any case be attempted. 
If their plan was followed the Frengh might be kept out of Bengal, 
whereas 1f they took no part in the movement they would simply 
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exchange one set of masters for another. In short, they wished to 
remove the nabob, 1n order to prevent their own ruin. The ensuing 
intrigue required great ski and dexterity for its successful accomplish- 
ment, and reflected every discredit upon all the parties concerned. As 
a go-between they employed one Aminchand, a merchant of Calcutta 
possessed of great wealth, whose conscience, if he had any vestiges of 
such a commodity, was rather his accomplice than his guide. When 
the strings of the whole conspiracy were in his hands this man pro- 
ceeded to levy blackmail upon the parties to the plot, and threatened 
to disclose the whole plan unless the reward which he had been 
promised was considerably increased. Clive therefore caused two 
treaties to be drawn up, from one of which Aminchand’s name was 
omitted. The false document was shown to him to disarm his sus- 
picions, but Meer Jaffier was informed that it was not to be regarded 
as binding. By 12 June Clive was ready to act. Surajah Dowlah’s 
suspicions of his general had been aroused; at any moment the French 
might take the field, and the rainy season, when military action would 
be impossible, was rapidly approaching. Hence the situation of the 
conspirators was painfully anxious. Meanwhile Meer Jaffier and other 
military commanders swore obedience to Surajyah Dowlah, and per- 
suaded him that his only hope lay in an immediate attack upon the 
English. He therefore moved forward to the village of Plassey, which 
was reached by Clive on the twenty-second of the month, after a fatiguing 
march through country which had been flooded by the commencing 
rains. Clive was doubtful, even at the eleventh hour, of the fidelity 
of Meer Jaffier, and in a previous council of war he actually proposed 
to remain on the defensive, though, under the influence of advice given 
by Eyre Coote, he changed his mind. Hus small army was composed 
of 1000 Europeans and 2000 sepoys, with ten light field pieces, against 
the 50,000 soldiers and fifty-three heavy guns which Surayah Dowlah 
could bring into the field. But the nabob felt that he was surrounded 
by intrigue and treachery, and had as much reason to fear his own 
army as that of the enemy. Wzith him was a small force of French, 
about fifty strong, who served their guns well, and alone offered any 
serious opposition to Clive’s success. Clive had posted his men in a 
mango grove, and utilized a mudbank and ditch as a rampart. The 
battle opened with a vigorous cannonade upon his position, which did 
but little damage, while his own well-served guns wrought havoc 
among the ranks of the enemy. Clive had resolved to maintain his 
position and attack the enemy at midnight, when he would be stupefied 
with sleep and opium; but at noon a cavalry charge was made upon 
his position, which his guns repulsed with heavy loss, and at three 
o’clock the main body of Surajah Dowlah’s left wing moved towards 
the English nght, while a small French force began to retreat from 
an advantageous position where they had been posted. Clive con- 
cluded that Meer Jaffier had seen fit to act, brought up his artillery, 
and kept up a steady fire upon the enemy’s gunners. He soon saw 
that the decisive moment had come, and ordered a general advance. 
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Surajyah Dowlah’s army broke and fled, deserting vast provisions of 
baggage, cattle, and military stores. The battle of Plassey was neither 
furiously contested nor did 1t provide Clive with any great opportunities 
to show his generalship. He lost about 70 men, and the enemy some 
500 or 600, but few victories have produced more far-reaching results. 
Plassey began that career of conquest which gave the command of the 
greatest Mohammedan power 1n the world to a small island 1n the west 
of Europe. The immediate results were also somewhat disappointing. 
Surajah Dowlah fled to his capital, and attempted to escape thence to 
Patna. He was discovered 1n the course of his flight, brought back, 
and put to death with much indignity and without Clive’s knowledge 
When Clive and Meer Jaffier proceeded to settle pecuniary obligations 
they were much disappointed to find that Surajah Dowlah’s treasure 
amounted to about a million and a half instead of the forty millions 
which they had been led to expect. Amunchand was then informed 
that the treaty in which his name appeared was a sham, and that he 
was to have nothing. The sudden shock 1s said to have reduced him 
to a state of imbecility from which he never entirely recovered. It was 
a trick, 1n any case, which could easily have been avoided, and which 
has left the deepest stain upon Clive’s reputation. At the same time, 
this 1s the only instance in which he failed to deal straightforwardly 
with the natives, who invariably gave him their implicit confidence 
Clive himself made some £200,000 out of the transaction In 1773, 
when defending himself before the select committee which was en- 
quiring into the charge of peculation, Clive said: ‘‘ When I recollect 
entering the nabob's treasury at Moorshedabad, with heaps of gold and 
silver to the right and left and these crowned with jewels, by God, at 
this moment I stand astonished at my own moderation”. Clive’s action 
may have set a bad example, and did, no doubt, conduce to the appalling 
rapacity which characterized the behaviour of the English Bengalese 
officials during the five years when he was himself absent from the 
country; but at the same time there was neither concealment nor dis- 
honesty in the matter. Everyone knew that he had the money; he 
broke no rule of the company in accepting it, and the general customs 
of the time in India permitted such presents. 

Clive returned to Calcutta, and was occupied for some time 1n dis- 
tributing the money allotted to the people of Calcutta as compensa- 
tion, settling claims for prize money, and organizing a civil service 
for the administration of the province. He would have liked to go 
home, but he felt that he could not leave the country as long as Britain 
and France were at war. Meer Jaffer, the nabob whom he had set up, 
was totally incompetent as a ruler; he had a swarm of relatives who 
were anxious to share the spoils; his troops were furiously demanding 
their pay, and the British had transported three-quarters of a million 
sterling from his treasury to Calcutta. He therefore proceeded to 
recoup himself by plundering the Hindu nobles. The result was a 
native rising, which Clive was obliged to suppress. Meer Jaffier began 
to regret his decision to help Clive. He found himself a mere puppet 
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in the hands of the British; the money gained by trade and commerce 
flowed into their pockets instead of his own. Clive fully understood 
that the British could not now retreat from the position which they 
occupied without ruin to themselves, and he devoted his energies to 
maintaining British prestige without wounding native feelings, and 
throughout the province he was regarded by the native inhabitants 
with a respect which amounted almost to reverence. 

Clive now assumed the governorship of Bengal, and the first 
problem which engaged his attention was the question of the English 
position 1n Madras. After the declaration of war in 1756 the French 
had sent out an expedition under Count Lally, a keen soldier, but totally 
inexperienced in Indian warfare. On 2 June, 1758, he succeeded in 
capturing Fort St. David, to the great indignation of Clive. He then 
proceeded to besiege Madras; but his native soldiers were unpaid and 
harshly treated, he had no notion of making allowances for native 
prejudices and no respect for native customs, and his army melted 
away. Finally, 1n 1759, he was obliged to retire in disorder In 1760 
Eyre Coote defeated the French at Wandiwash, and 1n 1761 Pondicherry 
was captured. The French attempts ended in total failure During 
this period Clive had been able to send troops to create a diversion 1n 
the Deccan under Colonel Forde, who stormed Masulipatam, one of the 
most daring feats of arms 1n the whole of the war. Clive himself was 
left with only 280 Europeans, and very few stores and ammunition to 
maintain the prestige of his nation 1n Bengal. 

In 1759 the safety of the province seemed likely to be endangered 
by troubles which originated in Delhi. The reigning emperor and his 
family were mere figureheads, and were practically prisoners in the 
hands of the grand vizier From this confinement his eldest son, known 
as the shahzada, contrived to escape, and, giving himself out as the 
subadar of Bengal and Behar, he collected an army of military adven- 
turers and prepared to invade the country. Meer Jaffier doubted the 
fidelity of his troops and his own capacity to avert the invasion, and 
therefore applied for help to Clive. Clive himself had sent all available 
troops with Forde, but he did not hesitate to assure Meer Jaffier that he 
would protect him with a military force Early 1n 1759 he started with 
400 Europeans and 2500 sepoys. Meanwhile the shahzada’s force had 
risen to 40,000 men; but such was the terror of Clive’s name that upon 
his approach the army melted away, and the prince threw himself upon 
the generosity of Clive. Clive declined to assist him, and told him he 
must shift for himself, a policy which was highly approved at Delhi, 
where the vizier invited Clive to establish a factory. Meer Jaffer 
granted him the rent which the company paid for the lands 1n their 
tenancy near Calcutta, amounting to thirty thousand a year. But this 
unscrupulous ruler, anxious by any means to overthrow Clive’s power, 
made secret overtures to the Dutch, and invited them to bring a force 
into Bengal and form a settlement in opposition to the British. The 
Dutch readily accepted the invitation; their commerce had _ been 
seriously impaired by the progress of the English, and in 1759 they 
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fitted out an expedition and anchored at the mouth of the Hugll. 
Clive did not attempt to discuss the legality of action against a nation 
with whom Britain was presumably at peace. He attacked and com- 
pletely defeated the Dutch advance force, and obliged them to sign a 
treaty disavowing the proceedings of their commanders, acknowledging 
themselves the aggressors, and agreeing to pay damages. The com- 
missioners in Europe, who afterwards investigated his conduct, could 
find no grounds for criticism, and both the company and the Govern- 
ment approved his action. 

Clive now felt that he could return to England, and believed that 
he could serve the interests of his company better at home than in 
Bengal. He was anxious to enter Parliament, and hoped to secure 
a sufficient following to enable him to influence the course of Indian 
policy athome. In 1760 he sailed for England. Four years previously, 
when he landed in Calcutta, the English occupation of the country here 
was represented by a few miserable fugitives hiding 1n hovels on the 
shore or tossing with fever upon their ships. Clive and his nation were 
now regarded as the paramount power in India The merchants of the 
company were literally coining money, the ruined settlement of Cal- 
cutta was rising into magnificence, and every foreign rival had been 
driven out of the country. The credit of this success was entirely due 
to Clive, and he had the further satisfaction of knowing that not only 
had he given an empire to the company, but that he was himself one 
of the richest of English subjects. 

On reaching England, Clive was unfortunately confined to his bed 
and in danger of losing his life by a severe illness which lasted for 
nearly twelve months. By dint of large expenditure he secured a seat 
in the House of Commons and a number of followers who voted with 
him. He was anxious to provide some reorganization which would 
prevent the constantly rising friction between the king’s officers and 
the servants of the company. He seems to have come to the conclu- 
sion that the court of directors in England were incompetent, and that 
the crown should take over the sovereignty of Bengal At that time 
nearly a year was expended in transporting letters to India and getting 
an answer, while many of the directors owed their positions merely 
to their controlling interests 1n the company’s shares and not to any 
knowledge of Indian affairs or business capacity. They were, more- 
over, totally incompetent to deal with the new situation As in times 
before Clive had entered upon the scene, they were chiefly concerned 
to extend their commercial profits and to avoid any interference with 
political disputes in India. Clive’s success had naturally produced a 
division of counsels. Some members were delighted with it, others 
feared the possibility of complications with the emperor, while others 
wished to cut down the profits of the agents in general and of Clive 
in particular. The contradictory orders which they issued made Indian 
administration impossible except by such men as were willing to run 
the risk of disregarding them entirely. 

Clive came into collision with the company upon the question of 
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the Calcutta rent which had been assigned to him by Meer Jaffier. 
This the directors proposed to confiscate, an entirely illegal action. 
They could have restored st to Meer Jaffier, but, having signified their 
approval by acquiescing 1n the payment of it to Clive for the period 
of four years, they could not possibly appropriate it themselves. But 
before the question came up for trial the court of directors were obliged 
to make a complete surrender to Clive. During his absence Bengal 
had fallen into a state of anarchy, and the company concluded that 
Clive was the only man who could save them from total ruin. The 
new governor of Bengal had quarrelled with Meer Jaffier, and was 
threatened by the central power. The right of private trade had been 
shamefully abused by the company’s servants, who acquired almost 
a monopoly of Bengalese trade in certain articles, and amassed large 
fortunes for themselves at the company’s expense and that of the popu- 
lation. The governor had no following 1n the council, and was power- 
less At that moment Meer Jaffer died, and a quarrel about the ap- 
pointment of his successor was the sequel. Clive’s resolution to return 
to India was dictated by purely patriotic motives. ‘‘ Do you think”, 
he writes after reaching Calcutta, ‘‘that history can show an instance 
of a man with £40,000 per annum, a wife, family, and relations in 
abundance, abandoning his native country and all the blessings of life 
to take charge of a government so corrupt, so lost to all principles and 
sense of honour, as this 1s?” He reached Madras in April, 1765, and 
resolved to place Meer Jaffier’s grandson, a child of six, on the throne, 
and to rule in his name under the authority of the emperor When 
he reached Calcutta he heard that Meer Jaffier’s son had secured the 
vacant place by bribery, and loudly expressed his indignation. He 
found the civil service 1n an appalling state of corruption, and the 
army mutinous and insubordinate; indeed many of the Europeans had 
actually deserted to the native powers. 

Clive 1mmediately proceeded to act with the greatest vigour and 
determination. Private trading was forbidden, and salaries were raised 
by distributing among the senior civil servants the profits of the salt 
monopoly. Some members of the council resigned, to escape subyec- 
tion to an enquiry, others were removed, and anyone who ventured to 
oppose Clive’s projects of reform was summarily dismissed. The 
officers of the army objected to the reduction of their pay by the dis- 
continuance of an indulgence originally granted after the battle of 
Plassey, and formed a conspiracy to mutiny. Clive arrested the more 
prominent offenders and sent them to England, promoted deserving 
non-commissioned officers, and secured others from Madras. In short, 
he spared no efforts to cleanse what he called the Augean stable He 
reduced working expenses, paid off the debts of the company, abolished 
the opportunities for illicit profits and speculation, reformed the civil 
service, reorganized the army, made advantageous treaties for the com- 
pany, and secured the whole political power of Bengal to the English 
administration. This he accomplished in the short space of twenty 
months, 1n the teeth of the strongest opposition. Great as his military 
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services had been, possibly even greater was the ultimate benefit which 
he conferred by these reforms, which put an end to five years of the 
most shocking misrule, which must ever remain a disgraceful stain upon 
the annals of English administration 1n India. 

When he returned to England, 1n 1767, he found, as he probably 
expected, that his vigorous action had roused a host of enemies against 
him. He had trampled upon the strongest of human motives—the 
love of power and of reputation—and those whom he had dismissed 
or had forced to resign spent their ill-gotten gains in the purchase of 
Indian stocks in order to avenge themselves upon the man who had 
put an end to their embezzlements. Clive had returned with health 
entirely shattered by the climate and by his exertions, and 1n no mood 
for undergoing the continual annoyance either of malignant attacks 
or of a serious enquiry. In fact, the mental and bodily fatigue which 
he had incurred during the latter years of his stay in India undoubtedly 
cut short his life. In 1772 Parliament was unable to neglect Indian 
affairs, while Clive’s enemies were anxious to make his conduct the 
subject of public attack. One Mr. Sulivan, a leading member of the 
directors, brought 1n a bill ‘‘for the better organization of the affairs 
of the East India Company and of their servants 1n India, and for the 
due administration of justice in Bengal”. The bill was made an excuse 
for a series of attacks upon Clive, who defended himself 1n a powerful 
speech, which Chatham declared to be one of the finest pieces of 
eloquence he had heard 1n the House of Commons. Leave was given 
to introduce the bill, and a committee of enquiry was appointed, which 
was obviously directed against Clive In 1773 definite charges of 
peculation were made against him, and he was accused of embezzling 
various sums to the extent of nearly £240,000. Clive made a long 
speech, and vigorously attacked the directors and the malignity of his 
enemies. The motion of censure was rejected without a division, and 
he left the enquiry to enjoy his wealth and honours undisturbed After 
his return from India in 1760 he had received an Irish peerage, and 
he had been recently appointed lord-lieutenant of two counties and 
installed as a Knight of the Bath He was still 1n the prime of life, 
but,‘he had suffered throughout his career from constant fits of depres- 
sion, and when the excitement of the Parliamentary enquiry was over 
these attacks returned upon him with redoubled force. In a fit of de- 
pression and physical suffering he committed suicide on 22 November, 
1774, when he was just forty-nine years of age. 

Few men have accomplished so much 1n so short a time, and few 
have combined so conspicuously military talents and admunistrative 
capacity. He had a marked power of statesmanship, not only in 
recognizing the facts of a case, but also in selecting the most capable 
instruments for carrying out his own purposes. Few men, also, have 
had to deal with more difficult situations. He went to India as a 
servant of a company which was occupied purely by commercial con- 
siderations; he involved the company 1n political difficulties which it 
was at first anxious to avoid, and burdened it with the administration 
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of an empire as large and complicated as any in Europe. Huis policy 
was to govern India through the natives and to use existing native 
machinery as far as 1t could be utilized in the British interests. The 
British were not to interfére with native administration or malad- 
ministration of justice, but were merely to exercise a general super- 
vision. Conquests were not to be extended beyond Bengal, for the 
cost of conquest was ruinous. Though the opportunity was offered 
him of extending British interests by throwing his weight and his 
influence into the scale when successions were in dispute, he resolutely 
declined. Heyconsidered, and with perfect correctness, that the British 
had better consolidate what they already had, and gain experience by 
advancing cautiously. If Clive at times committed errors he was con- 
stantly animated by a strong sense of duty and patriotism; even 1n the 
most questionable transaction of his life, the fictitious treaty by which 
Aminchand was deceived, he made no attempt to suppress the record 
of the facts in the minutes of the committee. Though 1n constant 
physical suffering, which could only be alleviated by opium, he has 
never been charged with a single act of cruelty or of any injustice that 
could be*substantiated for a moment. Few men have been obliged to 
give so scrupulous and exacting an account of their lives, and few men 
have come out of the ordeal with less damage to their credit. 


CHAPTER II 


Warren Hastings (av. 1732-1818) 


Warren Hastings was born in 1732, on the borders of Worcester- 
shire and Oxfordshire, of an old family long connected with the manor 
of Daylesford. The family fortunes had sunk into decay, and Hastings 
was left an orphan at an early age. Westminster School still proudly 
points to his name 1n the list of King’s Scholars, which he headed for 
his year. He showed first-rate ability, and when his guardian removed 
him from the school in 1749, to receive some instruction in bookkeeping 
before taking a writership in the East India Company, the headmaster 
entered a vigorous but unavailing protest at the loss of his most pro- 
mising pupil. Hastings reached India just before Clive had made his 
name famous, and for two years laboured at Calcutta, keeping ledgers 
and supervising the warehousing of goods, while Clive was defeating 
the French and their native allies 1n the Carnatic He was then sent 
up to Moorshedabad, where the company had established a small 
factory, shortly before the accession of Surajah Dowlah and his declara- 
tion of war against the English. Hastings was kept a prisoner upon 
the spot while the nabob marched upon Calcutta, and the tragedy of 
the Black Hole took place. During the interval between these events 
and the battle of Plassey, Hastings supplied the authorities with such 
information concerning the doings of the nabob as he could gain. He 
was involved in the conspiracy which ended in the overthrow of 
Surajah Dowlah, but fear of detection obliged him to retreat upon the 
Ganges. At this time he married the widow of a certain Captain 
Campbell, who died in 1759. Their child survived her but a few 
years. When the Madras expedition under Clive appeared on the 
Hugh, Hastings shouldered a musket and entered the ranks. Clive 
was well aware of his high administrative capacities, and after the 
battle of Plassey, when Meer Jaffier was appointed nabob of Bengal, 
Hastings became the company’s agent at the new court. During the 
interval between Clive’s first and second administration Hastings 
became a member of the Calcutta council under the governorship of 
Vansittart, a feeble and inefficient ruler who was incapable of restrain- 
ing the rapacity of his subordinates, and whose administration was the 
most disgraceful period in the history of the East India Company. 
The vast system of smuggling carried on under various legal fictions 
enabled the youngest writer 1n the company to enrich himself almost 
as he pleased. The Bengalese were terrorized by the exactions of the 
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English, and the sight of the company’s flag was enough to send them 
flying in terror from their villages. If Hastings could not, protect the 
natives, at any rate he refrayyed from plundering them, and 1s the only 
character who comes with credit out of a period of peculation and 
extortion. In 1764 he returned to England, and the very moderate 
fortune that he brought with him 1s sufficient evidence that he had 
not abused his trust. 

His liberality to his relatives and an unfortunate speculation in 
Bengal soon reduced his gains to nothing. Little 1s known of his life 
in England for the next four years. He was introduced to Dr. Johnson 
and began writing prose and verse upon various political subyects. 
But his literary bent was by no means suited to the tastes of the age. 
Hastings might have been a great historian. he could never have been 
a poet. During his first winter at home he applied to the directors for 
further employment in India, but in vain. However, 1n 1768 the 
company required a trustworthy adviser to extricate the finances of 
Madras from the confusion into which they had fallen, and Hastings 
was given a seat in the Madras council. In the course of the voyage 
he fell 1n love with a married lady whose husband, a German, baron 
Imhoff, was on his way to seek his fortune at Madras The baron 
and his wife had nothing 1n common; Hastings and the baroness had 
everything 1n common. The natural result was a divorce and the 
marriage of the future administrator with the baroness. At Madras, 
Hastings found the finances of the company in a greatly involved 
condition. Though politics attracted him rather than finance, he de- 
voted his energies to the raising of dividend, and with such success 
that the directors placed him at the head of the government of Bengal. 
In 1772 he therefore moved to Calcutta He owed his appointment, 
in part at least, to the influence of Clive, who wrote to him urging 
him ‘‘to place public interests above all private claims, to trust his 
own judgment, to spend carefully and to act vigorously in time of 
danger”, advice which after-events showed to have been somewhat 
superfluous But he had taken a heavy burden upon his shoulders. 
His instructions were to call the company’s servants to account, to 
punish those offenders against whom illegal actions could be proved, 
to abolish the monopolies that were destroying the inland trade, to 
advise cheaper and securer means of collecting the revenue, and to 
reorganize the court of the nabob. He was president of the council. 
On the other hand, every member had an equal vote with him, while 
some of the members were guilty of the very misdemeanours which 
he had been specially instructed to punish. 

Hitherto the internal government of the two provinces known as 
Bengal had been in the hands of a native deputy-governor who decided 
all administrative matters, while the company theoretically devoted its 
energies to trade. At the same time the deputy governors were 
supported in office by the power of the English behind them, and 
the important personage in Bengal was a certain Mohammed Raza 
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of the directors. The directors, however, observing that the divorce 
between the executive power and the company was a source of many 
evils, resolved to take the government of the country into their own 
hands. Hastings was ordered to remove Raza Khan from office, and 
to bring him to trial at Calcutta upon various charges of embezzlement 
and oppression. While this event was pending, Hastings introduced 
certain reforms into the system of government, and reorganized the 
revenue and the methods of collecting the company’s dues. The 
stipend of the nabob of Bengal was cut down by one-half, and 
Hastings thus hoped that an improvement might become apparent 
in the company’s dividends. The morality of these proceedings may 
have been open to question, but the province had been ceded to the 
company by the Great Mogul, the refusal to continue the tribute 
or stipend hitherto paid could be justified only by a quibble, and 
Hastings was not his own master 1n the matter. The company was 
quite willing that he should rule with humanity and justice provided 
that money was sent home in sufficient quantities; the latter condition 
was indispensable. 

The fall of Raza Khan was regarded as a great opportunity by one 
Nuncomar, or Nanda Kumar, who had been governor of Hugli under 
Surajah Dowlah until 1762. Hastings had then helped to convict him 
of plotting against the company and had earned his irreconcilable 
enmity. Treachery and forgery were charges fully substantiated in 
his case and were well known to the court of directors, but he was 
supposed to possess influence sufficiently powerful to inflict severe 
damage upon the company should he be so minded, and the directors 
ordered Hastings to make what use he could of him, especially in the 
prosecution of Raza Khan, a task entirely to Nuncomar’s taste The 
trial, however, ended in an acquittal, with the result that Hastings 
became the object of the most vindictive hatred on the part of Nun- 
comar, who began to see that he had only been used as a tool while 
the government was transferred from native to European hands. The 
nature of Hastings’s reorganization during this period is enough to 
stamp him as a statesman of the highest order. The trade of the 
country had been steadily stimulated; a bank had been opened in 
Calcutta; the company’s dividends were beginning to rise; the work 
of the council was accomplished with less friction than ever before, 
under the system of committees which Hastings introduced. But 
disorder seemed to be threatening upon the frontiers of Bengal. 

A rich tract of land along the base of the Himalayas, running 
eastward from the Ganges to the borders of Oudh, was occupied by 
a loose confederacy of Afghan chiefs, the Rohillas. They were op- 
pressed by the Mahrattas in conjunction with the emperor of Delhi, 
and turned to the vizier of Oudh for aid. He again applied to the 
British for help. The Mahrattas would certainly occupy Oudh if 
they were allowed to establish themselves in Rohilla territory, and 
would in that case threaten the Brrtish. Thus Oudh and the British 
joined to support the Rohillas, and the Mahrattas were driven back. 
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Such was the state of affairs 1n this quarter at the outset of 1773, 
when Hastings had been in office about a year. He was in an 
extremely difficult situation. The company’s credit was at a low 
ebb, money was urgently needed for reforms and for defence, and 
in the course of 1773 Hastings held a conference with the vizier of 
Oudh concerning the defence of his province, which was an important 
bulwark to the British settlements. The vizier mooted the advisa- 
bility of expelling the Rohilla chiefs from their territory and annexing 
it to his own. He complained that the Rohillas had failed to keep 
their engagements with him, and that a possible agreement between 
them and the Mahrattas would expose him to serious danger. He 
therefore proposed a joint expedition, to which Hastings agreed on 
condition that the vizier should find the money. Eventually forty 
lakhs of rupees 1n payment of the English military expenses was 
offered, 1n return for which Hastings agreed to send a brigade for 
the reduction of the Rohillas. The proposal was approved by the 
council upon grounds of political expediency, but Hastings was quite 
aware that the enterprise would be sharply criticized elsewhere; and, 
as a matter of fact, no part of his administration has been the object 
of fiercer condemnation than his share in the Rohilla war. Macaulay 
has drawn a picture of 100,000 people fleeing to pestilential jungles 
from the tyranny of a despot to whom their substance and their blood 
and the honour of their wives and daughters had been sold by the 
British. The historian Mill, with a greater show of impartiality, con- 
demned the whole business 1n terms hardly less severe, and there 1s no 
doubt that the native troops plundered in the usual native style, to the 
indignation of the British commander, who was no less disgusted by 
their cowardice 1n the field. Hastings does not seem to have fore- 
seen that he had made himself responsible for the horrors of Asiatic 
warfare by taking a share in the profits of the expedition while re- 
signing any control over the management of it. It was undoubtedly 
an act of unprovoked invasion, and it was the last occasion upon 
which British troops were employed by native allies without them- 
selves directing the conduct of operations. The only thing that can 
be said 1s that the Rohilla chieftains were rather worse scoundrels 
than their native opponents. They were a gang of military adven- 
turers paying nominal allegiance to the Mogul for the province they 
had seized. The allegations that the country was widely ravaged 
were unfounded, and little more was done than to deport the families 
of the chieftains and to banish those who were found bearing arms. 
If Hastings had made no bigger profit out of the affair for the com- 
pany, the border policy which dictated this move might have passed 
muster. From a financial point of view the result was entirely suc- 
cessful. He had added a huge sum of ready money to the company’s 
finances, and had vastly raised the annual income. 

Meanwhile, 1n 1773, the Regulating Act had been passed which 
changed the constitution of the East India Company at home. The 
presidency of Bengal was now to control the other possessions of the 
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company, and the chief of the presidency was to be governor-general, 
a title which thus devolved upon Hastings. He was to be assisted 
by four councillors, one of whom was in India, while the other three 
were sent out from England. Of these latter, one has become famous, 
Philip Francis. Hastings’s war with these three began from the time 
Francis put his feet upon Indian soil, and continued until two of 
them had died and the third had gone home. Francis enjoys notoriety 
at the present day as one of the reputed authors of the Letters of Junius. 
He was a man of malignant nature, conceited and arrogant, combative 
and crafty, and, according to Macaulay’s well-known description: 
‘‘Prone to malevolence and prone to the error of mistaking his 
malevolence for public virtue, merciless as 1s a man who, under a 
strong delusion, confounds his antipathies with his duties”. There 
landed in Madras at the same time an old schoolfellow of Hastings, 
Sir Elyah Impey, who came out to India as chief justice. 

Hastings had one supporter in the council, Barwell, but the other 
new arrivals, Clavering, Monson, and Francis, possessed a majority 
of votes, and proceeded to interfere in the arrangements which Hastings 
had made, with the rashness and indiscretion of complete 1incompetency. 
In every direction they reversed and countermanded the policy of the 
governor-general, threw the affairs of Bombay into disorder, interfered 
with the domestic disputes of the Mahrattas, and attempted to reform 
the judicial system of Bengal with such effect that robbery and murder 
became common 1n the very suburbs of Calcutta. The natural impres- 
sion left upon the native mind was the conclusion that Hastings was 
a fallen man, and every native who wished to curry favour with the 
prominent party in the council proceeded to furnish them with constant 
accusations. These were taken seriously by Francis and his two fol- 
lowers, who were apparently not aware that in Bengal full evidence 
of an accusation for murder, including the corpse, could be procured 
for an insignificant monetary payment. Of these accusers the fore- 
most was Nuncomar, who deemed that the time had come for his 
revenge against Hastings. He brought various charges forward, in 
particular he accused Hastings of procuring the acquittal of Raza 
Khan 1n return for a large sum of money. Hastings declined to 
hear the charge or to lower his dignity by meeting a native accuser. 
His opponents therefore believed that they were all-powerful, and 
that his overthrow was imminent; Nuncomar himself walked in 
triumph amid obsequious crowds of his countrymen, when he was 
suddenly arrested and thrown into jail. The judicial authority in 
Bengal was entirely independent of the council, and, thanks to Impey, 
was entirely under the influence of Hastings, who at once prosecuted 
Nuncomar and others upon a charge of conspiracy, and, a short time 
afterwards, upon a further charge of forging and uttering a bond. 
At the same time the documents which he had brought forward as 
proof of Hastings’s dishonesty were discovered to be forgeries, and, 
as everybody knows, the business ended in Nuncomar’s execution. 
The severity of this punishment amounted to inyustice; but Nuncomar 
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nust have realized that he had been playing with edged tools, and 
1e had been beaten with his own weapons. At any rate the lesson 
vas effectual so far as the natrves were concerned. The most powerful 
ind influential of Hindus, who had ventured to attack a great member 
of the council, was hanged in broad day with every circumstance of 
gnominy before thousands of his countrymen. The informers who 
1ad sought to curry favour with the council by blackening the character 
»f Hastings were silenced immediately and for ever, and all parties 
ealized that the governor-general was a most dangerous adversary 
o provoke That the prosecution was the result of something like 
‘onspiracy between Impey and Hastings there 1s little moral reason 
o doubt; on the other hand, no solid proof for such an assertion has 
‘ver been forthcoming, nor 1s it likely that any would be found, in 
new of the infinite patience, the tenacity and fertility of resource, 
ind the diplomatic dexterity which Hastings invariably displayed. 
Meanwhile the directors 1n London had been informed of the 
Rohilla war and of the disputes between Hastings and his colleagues. 
In 1775 Hastings had announced to his friends that 1f his policy with 
egard to the Rohillas and Oudh were condemned at headquarters he 
would at once resign. The Regulating Act, which had secured his 
ippointment as governor-general, enabled the crown to remove him 
rom office on receipt of an address from the company, and such an 
iddress Lord North was anxious to procure. Clavering and Francis 
vere equally anxious to succeed Hastings in office, and gathered a 
arge party in the East India House pledged to bring about his 
ecall When the proprietors rejected the proposal by a large majority, 
11s agent in London produced the resignation of twelve months before, 
ind suggested by way of compromise that he should be allowed to 
etire under a complete indemnity. The directors accepted the pro- 
s0sal, and appointed Wheler, one of themselves, to succeed Hastings, 
vhile Clavering was to hold office until Wheler should arrive. Mean- 
while Monson had died, and the remaining four members of the council 
were equally divided; but as Hastings possessed a casting vote under 
he constitution he was able to govern precisely as he pleased. He 
was therefore the less disposed to resign his office, and asserted that 
1e had never given any instructions which could warrant his agent’s 
ction, and that if twelve months previously he had declared his 
ntention to resign, he had since repeatedly contradicted it. In 
he ensuing quarrel the East India Company supported Hastings, 
yeing well aware that he was the best man at their disposal in a 
ime of crisis. The French had just declared war, the great quarrel 
vith the United States of America had broken out, and Britain 
it home was fully occupied with the struggle for existence. In 
(778 Hastings was stranded in India and could expect no support 
rom home. He was well aware of the danger to the west coast 
f the French fleet should be sent to act in concert with the turbulent 
Mahrattas, and he therefore made preparations for attacking them 
vhen he received news that war had been proclaimed in London 
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and Paris. The authorities sent him, as military commander, Sir 
Eyre Coote, who had distinguished himself under Clive, and who 
was still the most capable commander for the purpose of Indian 
warfare though he had lost the freshness and vigour of his youth. 
Hastings was able to work in harmony with this somewhat capricious 
and irritable character, and never was harmony more required. In 
the first place Bengal itself was exasperated by Impey’s methods 
of judicial procedure. Natives who failed to pay their taxes were 
prosecuted according to forms of law, which, however customary 
in England, were simply contumelious in India. Hastings was 
obliged to interfere, and overcame the difficulty of Impey’s judicial 
independence by making him a judge 1n the service of the company, 
which he accepted in consideration of a largely increased salary. 
Then came the quarrel with Hyder Ali, a Mohammedan soldier, 
who had gradually built up for himself the kingdom of Mysore, 
and become one of the most formidable enemies with whom the 
British army in India has ever had to contend. At the news of the 
breach with France the English attacked the French settlements in 
India, and seized among them a small French fortress on the coast, 
though Hyder Ali had warned them that it was under his special 
protection. He therefore supported the French cause, and in 1780 
fell upon the Carnatic with a great and irresistible army, guided 
by many French officers, and wasted the country far and wide 
The famous picture drawn by the fertile imagination of Burke 1s 
not entirely imaginary. 


Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had seen, no heart 
conceived, and which no tongue can adequately tell All the horrors of war 
before known or heard of were mercy to that new havoc A storm of 
universal fire blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed every 
temple The miserable inhabitants flying from their flaming villages were 
in part slaughtered, others, without regard to sex, to age, to the respect 
of rank or sacredness of function, fathers torn from children, husbands from 
wives, enveloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading spears of 
drivers and the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept into captivity in 
an unknown and hostile land Those who were able to evade this tempest 
fled to the walled cities But escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they 
fell into the jaws of famine For months together, these creatures of 
sufferance, whose very excess and luxury in their most plenteous days had 
fallen short 9f the allowance of our austerest fasts—silent, patient, resigned, 
without sedition or disturbance, almost without complaint, perished by a 
hundred a day in the streets of Madras, and expired of famine in the 
granary of India 


Hastings acted with his usual decision, and sent Sir Eyre Coote to 
Madras with all the men and money that he could collect. By 1781 
Hyder Ali was driven out; but the gourse of operations had reduced the 
governor-general to the most severe financial straits. A quarrel with 
Francis had rid him of this long-standing adversary. The governor- 
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general shot him through the body in a duel, and Francis was obliged 
to return to England. In the council and 1n the court he was thus 
comparatively at peace, but the war had drained the treasury, and 
it was necessary to find some means of raising further revenue, not 
an insuperable task for a mind so fertile in expedients as that of 
Hastings. It was never difficult for him to find some excuse for 1nter- 
fering in the affairs of another state. In nearly every native province 
the governor, the local nabob, or rajah might be a strong potentate 
practically independent of the central power; or he might, again, be 
a man of straw ruling upon sufferance. In either case his title could 
be called 1n question, and thus Hastings saw his opportunity 1n the 
case of the rayah of Benares. This ruler had acknowledged the Eng- 
lish power after the submission of his overlord, the nabob of Oudh, 
and the annual tribute to which he had agreed had been regularly 
paid. Upon the outbreak of the war with France, Hastings demanded 
an increased tribute, and further demands were met with procrastina- 
tion and excuses. Possibly the rajah was treacherously intriguing 
with the Mahrattas, as Hastings declared he was At any rate, upon 
his refusal to pay, Hastings appeared at Benares in person with a 
small force and placed the ruler under arrest. A tumult rose, 1n the 
course of which the rajah escaped, the little English force was severely 
handled, and Hastings himself was in much danger. But he suc- 
ceeded in summoning the English troops and adding the province 
to the dominions of the company. The treasure, however, which he 
had expected to find entirely disappointed his expectations. It was 
therefore necessary to look elsewhere. In September, 1781, the Madras 
Government wrote: ‘‘ We know not in what words to describe our dis~ 
tress for money, nor can any conception you can form of it exceed 
the reality”. What was true of Madras was even more true of Bengal. 
The nabob of Oudh owed large arrears of debt and was unable to 
pay. He met Hastings to discuss the situation, and pointed out that, 
though he had no money of his own at the time, there was a large 
treasure at no great distance which might easily be seized. This had 
been left by the late nabob, and his mother and widow, the two 
begums of Oudh, were 1n possession of it. They were energetic and 
resolute characters, and had apparently helped to foment the recent 
rising at Benares. They were also firmly resolved that not a single 
rupee of their treasure should ever be given to their son. The Govern- 
ment had, indeed, guaranteed in 1775 that the nabob should not pester 
them with further demands for subsistence. Hastings announced that 
the begums were implicated in the uproar at Benares, withdrew the 
guarantee, and allowed the nabob to make an effort for the appropria- 
tion of the treasure. His faint-hearted and dilatory proceedings obliged 
the governor-general himself to interfere. He rigorously tmprisoned 
the two palace eunuchs, whom he believed to be the authors of the 
recent trouble, and who were by no means the weak and effeminate 
characters that Macaulay has described, but men of wealth and influ- 
ence and in command of the army. Impey then happened to be 1n 
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the neighbourhood of Benares upon a tour of inspection, and Hastings 
obtained his opinion upon the case. Impey ruled that if the begums 
were in rebellion the nabob’s Government must necessarily have the 
power of depriving them of this treasure, which would enable them 
to carry on war. After all this chicanery the English and the nabob 
were able to attack the begums, and the governor-general secured 
a sufficient sum of money to discharge the nabob’s debt to the com- 
pany. It was a transaction which blackened the character of Hastings 
more, perhaps, than any other. The chief argument 1n sts favour 1s 
the fact that he was acting in any interests rather than 1n his own. 
Britain was at war with America, Spain, France, and Holland; 
Hastings was himself struggling with Hyder Ali and the Mahrattas 
If he could not raise the indispensable funds, 1t seemed likely that all 
the British possessions in India would be lost. Why should the 
company be kept out of the money due from Oudh because the nabob 
was too feeble to recover the large treasure upon which he had a 
very respectable claim? At the same time his coercive measures 
against women and eunuchs naturally struck the public imagination, 
and when Sheridan declared that Hastings forced a dagger into the 
hand of the nabob and made him point it against his mother’s breast, 
he did but express the sentiments of many fair-minded people. Nor 
was there any necessity for calling Impey into the business 

Towards the close of the American war, two parliamentary com- 
mittees sat upon Eastern affairs, in one of which the leading spirit 
was Burke. As a result Impey was recalled, but the proprietors of 
the company declined to dismiss Hastings and appealed to their legal 
right, which enabled them to nominate or remove their governor- 
general upon their own initiative. Hastings therefore remained at 
his post until the early part of 1785 He was now supreme in the 
council, India was at peace, the Mahrattas had been pacified, Hyder 
Ali was dead, and the vast dangers to which the British possession 
in India had nearly succumbed had been averted by the energy and 
decision of Hastings. The loss of the American colonies had been 
a blow, but the loss of India would have been a commercial and 
financial calamity. France would have taken the place of England 
in the country, and Great Britain would have been forced to yield 
in the struggle against her European enemies. Hastings might well 
consider that, however doubtful some of his methods, they were fully 
justified by the ultimate results. 

In 1785 Hastings returned to England. He had been thirteen years 
in chief command, and though he had outlived or outstayed all his 
colleagues his health was broken. Illness had forced his wife to 
leave India a short time previously, and the wrench of separation 
had tried him deeply. He found it impossible to work in harmony 
with his council, and his friends at home advised him that, in view 
of a possible impeachment, it was unwise for him to remain longer 
in office. His wife had been already graciously received at court, 
and Hastings was no less pleased with his own reception upon his 
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arrival in England, both by the court and by the public in general. 
A contemporary annalist gives the following description of him 1n 
the fifty-second year of hig age: ‘‘In person he was thin but not tall, 
and of spare habit; very bald, with a countenance placid and thought- 
ful, and, when animated, full of intelligence. In private life he was 
playful and gay to a degree hardly conceivable, never carrying his 
political vexations into the bosom of his family. Of a temper so 
buoyant and elastic that the instant he quitted the Council Board 
where he had been assailed by every species of opposition, often 
sharpened by personal acrimony, he mixed in society like a youth 
upon whom care had never intruded.” The English nation at that 
period had been so accustomed to failure that the return of a man 
who had preserved a great territory intact amid constant dangers, 
and had handed it over to his successor, was a new sensation. Hast- 
ings himself assumed that his services would far outbalance any 
arbitrary acts of which he might have been guilty, but Burke and 
Fox headed a powerful party of enemies who were determined to 
press for an enquiry into Hastings’s Indian administration, for the 
purpose of gaining some political advantage. If Pitt’s munistry 
apposed the demand they might be accused of conniving at the 
elinquencies of Hastings, while if they joined in the attack they ran 
the risk of losing the king’s favour. Meanwhile Hastings was nego- 
tiating for the purchase of his family estate at Daylesford. The 
manor house was 1n a hopelessly dilapidated condition, and he spent 
a large amount of money, which he could 111 afford, in rebuilding 
the residence and beautifying his future home. In June, 1786, Burke 
opened fire with the charge that British soldiers had been hired out 
for the purpose of extirpating the helpless Rohillas. Fox followed 
with accusations of cruelty and extortion towards the rajah of Benares. 
On the first charge Burke was defeated, Pitt supported the second, 
and the hostile vote was carried by a small majority. In February, 
1787, Sheridan opened the charge concerning the begums of Oudh, 
and on 10 May the Commons decided to impeach Hastings at the 
bar of the House of Lords. The remainder of the year was spent 
by Hastings 1n preparing his defence, and on 13 February, 1788, 
the great trial began in Westminster Hall—a scene that inspired 
one of Macaulay’s most famous passages. Two days were spent in 
reading out the twenty charges and the defendant’s replies thereto. 
Burke then occupied four days 1n a speech upon the whole case, a 
torrent of turbid eloquence which would rather excite disgust at the 
present day than the admiration which it then aroused. Hastings 
was charged by the orator with wasting the country, destroying the 
landed interest, and cruelly harassing the peasants, torturing and 
degrading their persons and outraging the honour of the whole female 
race of the district. 


The energy and pathos of the great orator extorted expressions of un- 
wonted admiration from the stern and hostile chancellor, and, for a moment, 
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seemed to pierce even the resolute heart of the defendant. The ladies in the 
galleries, unaccustomed to such displays of eloquence, excited by the solem- 
nity of the occasion, and perhaps not unwilling to display their taste and 
sensibility, were 1n a state of uncontrollable emotion. Handkerchiefs were 
pulled out; smelling bottles were handed round, hysterical cries and sobs 
were heard. and Mrs Sheridan was carried out in a fit At length the 
orator concluded. Raising his voice till the old arches of Irish oak re- 
sounded, ‘‘ Therefore”, said he, ‘‘hath 1t with all confidence been ordered 
by the Commons of Great Britain that I impeach Warren Hastings of high 
crimes and misdemeanours’ I impeach him in the name of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, whose trust he has betrayed. I impeach him 1n the 
name of the English nation, whose ancient honour he has sullied I impeach 
him in the name of the people of India, whose rights he has trodden under 
foot, and whose country he has turned into a desert Lastly, in the name of 
human nature itself, in the name of both sexes, in the name of every age, in 
the name of every rank, I impeach the common enemy and oppressor of all!” 


Then followed the discussion of points of procedure, the speeches 
of Fox and Grey upon the Benares charge, and Sheridan’s speech on 
the begums, which he theatrically concluded by sinking into the arms 
of Burke. Eventually the court adjourned to the following year, after 
sitting for thirty-five days. In the following year seventeen sittin 
only were taken, and 1n 1790 Parliament was dissolved, so that little 
was done. Three more years were spent in hearing the case for the 
defence, and not until 1795 was the decision given. Hastings was 
acquitted upon every count, and thus returned with a complete victory. 
But his expenses amounted to nearly £100,000, he had been living 
up to his income, and though he left the court cleared in public estima- 
tion he left 1t a ruined man. 

The directors and proprietors of the company eventually granted 
him a pension of £4000 for twenty-eight years and a loan of £50,000 
free of interest. He was thus able to live the life of a country gentle- 
man at Daylesford, paying occasional visits to London with his wife 
He occupied his time in breeding stock and attempting to acclimatize 
Indian fruits and vegetables, in desultory reading and literary amuse- 
ments. He made one further appearance before Parliament 1n 1813, 
when the company’s charter was under revision. The examination 
lasted for three or four hours, and as he was retiring the members 
simultaneously rose with their heads uncovered and stood 1n silence 
until he had left the House, a compliment repeated by the Lords, 
much to his pleasure. He received his doctor's degree at Oxford, 
was made a privy councillor and graciously welcomed by the prince 
regent. In 1818 his health began to grow worse, and on 22 August 
of that year he died at the age of eighty-six. He had lived to see nearly 
all India brought under British rule, and was able to realize that his 
own achievements had not been wrought in vain. 

Hastings was in a sense a self-made man. Shipped off to India 
as an untrained schoolboy, he had gained his experience in the hardest 
of hard schools, amid adventurous Englishmen not overburdened 
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with scruples in dealing with a subject population whose habits of 
thought and character were entirely unknown to the majority of Euro- 
peans. It was a school not likely to teach any great respect for con- 
sistency, or any great deference for precedent. Civilized conventions 
were unknown and unrecognized, and the strong man armed was 
obviously the greatest power in the land. The natural aptitudes of 
Hastings were made prominent by these conditions. His self-reliance, 
his infinite and indomitable patience, and his fertility of resource, en- 
abled him to rise superior to every difficulty, and if his rule was often 
autocratic there 1s no doubt whatever that 1t was popular. The uni- 
versal expressions of regret at his departure are evidence of the high 
esteem 1n which all classes of the Indian community held him. He 
had a genius for administration and for organization, and the natives 
themselves admitted that they were better off under his government 
than under any other rule On the other hand, 1n an age of conquest 
and irregular tenure, when might was often right, he was expected to 
govern upon principles which were often as impracticable 1n India as 
they were permanent 1n Europe. Hence he occasionally did things 
which are not easy to justify and can readily be condemned. The 
wonder is that a man of his autocratic temper and of his peculiar 
training should have kept so entirely within the limits of the conven- 
tional, nor has his financial probity ever been successfully impugned 


CHAPTER III 


Rousseau (a.p. 1712-1778) 


Rousseau, if not the first, was the leading spirit in the passionate 
protest against the inequalities prevalent in the French social system 
and government which were expressed before and during his lifetime 
by Montesquieu, Voltaire, and d’Alembert. The fountain-head of the 
critical philosophy which was then preached and taught 1s to be 
found in England; from the death of Louis XIV until the outbreak 
of the French Revolution the face of the literary and philosophical 
French world was turned towards England Such thinkers as Sir 
Isaac Newton, Lord Shaftesbury, and Lord Bolingbroke profoundly 
influenced French science and philosophy. Much of Voltaire’s work 
was mere popularization of the works of Newton and the philosophy 
of Locke. No less was the debt to England owed by the Encyclo- 
pzdists, Diderot and d’Alembert, who compiled their enormous work 
in order to provide mankind with a new philosophical system intended 
to supersede the old ideas which had been founded not upon science 
but upon authority. These thinkers and writers were therefore the 
pioneers of the movement which began in 1789. They aroused hatred 
and contempt for existing political and ecclesiastical institutions, and, 
while they excited an ardent discontent with the established order of 
things, they also, and inevitably, aroused a longing for innovation and 
change. They spoke to a people by nature impulsive and imaginative, 
and driven to exasperation or despair by the oppressive burdens of an 
artificial and outworn social system. A nation which 1n past centuries 
had been foremost 1n the romantic movement for the recovery of the 
Holy Sepulchre was not likely to be backward 1n the no less inspiring 
crusade for the recovery of the rights of man. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau was born in Geneva on 28 June, 1712. ‘‘I 
was born”, he says, ‘‘ weak and sickly. I cost my mother her life, and 
my birth was the first of my misfortunes.” Hus father, an impulsive 
and selfish sentimentalist, neglected his children except for the fact that 
he taught Jean Jacques to read. The two would spend nights in the 
perusal of romances, dangerously stimulating to the boy’s passionate 
and imaginative nature. When these were exhausted they could fall 
back upon more serious books which Rousseau’s grandfather had left 
to the family, Plutarch’s Zzves, Bossuet’s Descourse on Universal Hts- 
tory, Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the Dead, and Ovid's Metamorphoses. 
The stories of Plutarch made a great impression upon young Rousseau, 
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and produced, in his own words, ‘‘that republican spirit and love of 
liberty which made him impatient of restraint or servitude”. In 1722 
this mode of existence Was brought to an end, for the reason that his 
father was involved 1n a quarrel with an officer of Geneva who had 
friends at court, and preferred to leave his country rather than run the 
risk of an unjust condemnation. Jean Jacques was then sent to school 
at the neighbouring village of Bossey, where he learned, ‘‘along with 
Latin all the medley of sorry stuff with which, under the name of 
education, they accompany it”. In 1724 he was living 1n his uncle’s 
house, and, at the age of thirteen, was apprenticed to a notary. Neither 
master nor apprentice derived the smallest satisfaction from their associa- 
tion. Rousseau hated the work, and his master pronounced him stupid, 
an opinion very probably correct. Rousseau then became apprentice 
to an engraver, a coarse and violent character who stupefied and de- 
moralized him with his cruelty. Eventually he ran away and began 
an existence worthy of the hero of a picaresque novel. A neighbour- 
ing priest gave him food and sent him to a certain Mme de Warens 
at Annecy, who was to convert him from Protestantism to the true 
Church. The priests of Savoy were at that period waging systematic 
war against the Protestants of Geneva, and made every effort to secure 
every possible convert. Rousseau made his way to Annecy expecting 
to find some grey and wrinkled beldame who would preach him into 
Catholicism by mere expenditure of words. He was surprised to find 
that a reputation for good works did not, in this case, preclude the 
possession of good looks. Mme de Warens proved to be a fascin- 
ating lady of twenty-eight, who decided, after consultation with her 
adviser, that Rousseau should go to Turin and enter a monastery, 
where he might be converted in due course Delighted with the 1dea 
of seeing the world, he started off, and in a few days reached Turin 
and disillusionment. He found in the monastery some half-dozen 
fellow catechumens, who went from town to town pretending to be 
Moors or Infidels 1n order to gain food and lodging from the priests 
while the work of their conversion was in progress. Rousseau was 
disgusted with their society, and admitted that his conversion was a 
sheer piece of hypocrisy, which he accepted because he could not 
return to Geneva and saw nothing else to do 1n his destitute condition. 
The charitable spectators of his admission to the Church provided him 
with a collection of some 20 francs, and after the ceremony he was 
turned into the streets of Turin with this amount and left to shift for 
himself. He slept in low lodging-houses, obtained situations as a 
servant and lost them, displayed the sentimentalism which filled a 
great part of his nature, imagining himself 1n love with every other 
woman he met. One circumstance that was of some importance for 
his future development was the impression made upon him by the 
music which he heard in Turin. For music his passion was after- 
wards so great that he could find pleasure 1n the poorest performance 
if only the instruments were in tune. In 1729 he left Turin with a 
companion and begged his way to Annecy, where he was kindly 
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received by Mme de Warens, who took him into her household and 
provided him with occupation. She had inherited from her father a 
fancy for alchemy, and spent a vast amount of time and money which 
she could 111 afford upon retorts, drugs, chemicals, herbs, and 1mpostors 
who professed their capacity to make her fortune. Rousseau’s business 
was to transcribe recipes, sort herbs collected in the mountains, and 
pound the drugs. Mme de Warens showed him great affection, called 
him her child, and made of him rather a companion than a servant. 
At length, however, it was agreed that he must earn his living, and 
the relations of his patroness came to the conclusion that he was only 
fitted to be a village priest. He was sent to the seminary to learn Latin 
enough to fit him for that profession. Huis progress was exceedingly 
slow, and eventually his teachers reported that he was not clever enough 
even to become a village priest. 

He therefore resolved to try his hand at music, and spent most 
of the winter with Lemaitre, the choirmaster of the cathedral, a char- 
acter as irregular and disorderly as Rousseau himself. Lemaitre 
quarrelled with the precentor, left Annecy with Rousseau, and the 
pair begged their way as far as Lyons. There Rousseau deserted his 
companion at the moment when he was seized with an epileptic fit, and 
made his way back to Mme de Warens. But when he reached Annecy 
he found that she had gone without leaving any address behind her. 
He came to Lausanne and announced his profession as a music teacher, 
on the strength of which a good-natured landlord gave him board and 
lodging until he should earn enough by teaching to pay for 1t. Fond 
as he was of music he knew absolutely nothing of the art, and could 
not even read a tune at sight. Yet he gave himself out as a composer, 
and actually undertook to compose a concert piece for a professor in 
Lausanne, who was one of the leading lights in the musical world, and, 
with an effrontery which might reasonably be mistaken for insanity, he 
actually wrote a full score and put the piece in rehearsal. Wauth the 
amazing candour of his Confessions he thus describes the result: 


The musicians choked with laughter, the audience opened their eyes and 
wished that they could have shut their ears _I was bold enough to continue, 
perspiring at every pore, red with shame, but not daring to fly For my con- 
solation I heard round me the audience saying in one another’s ears, or rather 
in mine, ‘‘ How appalling! what discords! what a diabolical noise!” I need 
not paint my anguish nor need I own that I richly deserved 1t. 


Even after this performance by some miracle he got one or two 
pupils, and by dint of teaching learned something of the art of 
music. He afterwards removed to Neuchatel, and in the spring of 
1731 he fell 1n with an Archimandrite of the Greek Church, who was 
travelling in Europe to collect subscriptions for the restoration of the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. This ecclesiastic spoke nothing but 
Greek and Italian, and Rousseau beeame his interpreter. When they 
reached Soleure the French ambassador felt an interest in Rousseau, 
and, after hearing his story, sent him to Paris as attendant to a young 
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officer. But Paris soon tired him, and he travelled back on foot to his 
beloved Annecy, as he had heard that Mme de Warens had returned 
home. Such travels were the happiest part of his life. He thought 
most readily while he was walking, and while his sense of the beauties 
of Nature was stimulated he gained experience at first hand of the social 
conditions against which he was afterwards to draw so terrible an indict- 
ment. Such vagrancy might have degraded a lesser mind, but to 
Rousseau it was merely stimulating, as the following passage from his 
Confessions will show: 


I remember passing one delicious night outside Lyons It had been 
very hot that day, and the evening was delightful The dew moistened 
the grass, the night was profoundly still, and the air though fresh was not 
cold The sunset had left red vapours in the heavens which coloured the 
water rosy red The trees and the terraces sheltered nightingales which 
answered one another __I walked 1n a kind of ecstasy, surrendering my heart 
and senses to the enjoyment of 1t all, and only sighing with some regretfulness 
that I must enjoy 1t alone Absorbed in these sweet musings I prolonged my 
walk far into the night without perceiving that I was weary When at length 
I found this out, 1 lay down voluptuously on the shelf of a kind of niche or 
false doorway 1n the wall of a terrace The canopy of my bed was formed by 
overarching treetops, a nightingale was exactly over my head and I fell asleep 
to his song My sleep was sweet but my awakening yet more delicious. It 
was broad day, and my opening eyes beheld water, green vegetation, and an 
adorable landscape _ I rose and shook myself, hunger came upon me, and I 
started gaily for the town to spend upon a good breakfast the two pieces of 
money that were left to me; so high were my spirits that I sang lustily as 
I went along the way 


A picture of another kind 1s often quoted. One day Rousseau had 
lost himself, and entered a peasant’s hut to ask for food. He was offered 
skimmed milk and coarse barley bread When, after cross-examina- 
tion, the peasant realized the true character of his guest he descended 
to his cellar by a small trapdoor and returned with good brown bread, 
a ham, a bottle of wine, and an omelette. Rousseau could not under- 
stand the reason of this secrecy, being himself a Swiss and unlearned 
in the mysteries of French tax collecting. The peasant made him 
understand that he hid his wine and bread to escape the duties upon 
them, and that he would be ruined if it was thought that he was not 
starving. ‘‘ All this”, says Rousseau, ‘‘made upon me an ineffaceable 
impression. Here was the origin of that inextinguishable hatred which 
afterwards grew up in my heart against the vexations which harass the 
common people, and against their oppressors. This man was well off, 
but did not dare to eat of the bread he had gained by the sweat of his 
brow, and could only avoid ruin by displaying the same poverty as that 
which reigned around him. I came out of his house as indignant as I 
was sad, deploring the fate of these beautiful countries on which Nature 
has lavished so many gifts only to make them the prey of barbarous 
tax gatherers.” 

In the spring of 1732 Rousseau arrived at Chambéry, where 
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Mme de Warens was living with a certain steward, Claud Anet, who 
had a knowledge of herbs and managed her business affairs. Charles 
Emmanuel III of Savoy had ordered a new land survey of the country, 
and Rousseau found employment as a clerk 1n the office of the surveyor. 
The whole business was most uncongenial to him, and, with his invari- 
able habit of running away from anything which he did not like, he 
threw up this employment and again attempted to Make a livelihood as 
a music teacher. For the most part he was entirely dependent upon 
Mme de Warens for his livelihood. When her steward died he took 
over the management of her affairs, and speedily involved them in 
fearful confusion. A more unbusinesslike character could hardly have 
been found. When he taught music he could never make or keep 
an appointment for a lesson, and the temptation of the moment invari- 
ably overcathe the obligation of a future engagement. In the summer 
of 1736 Rousseau had a dangerous illness, and country air became 
a necessity He induced Mme de Warens to leave her gloomy house 
in Chambéry and to take Les Charmettes, a modest farmhouse not 
far from Chambéry, which still stands, and contains some memorials 
of Rousseau at this period of his life. It was perhaps the happiest 
period of his existence. He enjoyed the country air, the business of 
the farm, the opportunity for the contemplation of nature and for study 
in his own desultory fashion, while Mme de Warens gave him precisely 
the amount of attention which his sentimental nature desiderated. His 
reading was mostly directed to the philosophers of the age, Locke, 
Descartes, and Leibnitz. Voltaire’s Lettres Philosophiques greatly 
stimulated his literary interest at this moment, and he began to arrange 
his reading upon some more continuous system. System, however, 
of any kind was impossible for him. He describes his vain efforts 
to learn geometry, and the fact that the effort to remember one rule 
of Latin grammar drove all the others out of his head. He dabbled 
in theology and the Jansenist controversy, and disturbed himself with 
questions about free will and predestination. The idea of hell caused 
him considerable mental anguish, and an oft-quoted story may be 
quoted once more as a typical instance of the manner 1n which Rousseau 
was accustomed to settle a large number of intellectual problems. 


One day, thinking of this sad subject, I occupied myself mechanically by 
throwing stones against the trunks of trees with my usual dexterity, that 1s to 
say, without hitting one All at once, in the midst of this fine exercise, I 
bethought myself of making it a kind of prognostic to calm my disquietude 
I said to myself, ‘‘ I will throw this stone against the tree opposite, if I touch 
it, that will be a sign of salvation, if I muss, it will be a sign of damnation” 
As I said this, I threw the stone with trembling hand and a terrible beating 
of the heart, but so happily that 1t struck the middle of the tree, which was 
not a very difficult feat, seeing that I had chosen one very thick and very 
near. Since then I have never doubted of my salvation. 


o 
In this way Rousseau made his inclinations the basis of his convictions 
upon many other subjects. 
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At the end of 1737 Rousseau’s health seems to have given way 
again. Among the many subjects he had smattered was included physi- 
ology, with the natural result that he imagined himself subject to some 
mortal disease, and went to consult the faculty of Montpelier. When 
he returned to Chambéry he found that he had been supplanted 1n 
the house of Mme de Warens by a new favourite, and in 1740 he 
seized the opportunity of moving to Lyons, where he became tutor to 
the sons of M. de Mably, the elder brother of the famous Condillac. 
As a tutor he was a dismal failure, he could neither control nor influence 
his pupils, though, like many another failure, he afterwards became 
famous as a theorist upon education Eventually he went back to Les 
Charmettes, but was unable to oust the intruder who had taken his 
place. He therefore resolved to make his way to Paris. He had 
written a comedy, and he had also 1n his pocket 15 louis and a new 
scheme of musical notation by which he hoped to make his fortune. 
M de Mably gave him letters of introduction to literary people, and 
the Duc de Richelieu had promised him his patronage A new period 
of his life was about to begin, and a prophet of his future would have 
been fully justified in predicting beggary and failure as the outcome of 
it. A sentimental vagabond, unable to apply himself seriously to 
any pursuit, or to make a success of any business, unashamed of his 
dependency upon others, amenable to high moral enthusiasm but 
equally prone to base 1mmoral action, was not the kind of character 
to succeed 1n the struggle for life 1n a crowded capital. What no 
prophet could have seen was the fact that Rousseau had a delicate 
sense of style in literature and a real interest and enthusiasm for social 
questions 

Rousseau entered Paris at the time when some of the greatest 
figures in French literature were to be found there. Voltaire, at the 
height of his fame, was living amid luxury and admiration, d’Alembert, 
though five years younger than Rousseau, was even then famous. 
Montesquieu was preparing the first draft of his Esprits des Lows; 
Buffon was in the midst of his great work on Natural History; and 
Diderot, who was about Rousseau’s own age, was living a Bohemian, 
Grub Street life, working at such literary potboiling as he could 
procure, and thankful to accept a dinner. In 1742 Rousseau was able 
to submit his musical theory to the criticism of the Academy of 
Sciences. A committee of three musical ignoramuses granted him a 
certificate full of compliments, but gave him and the public to under- 
stand that the scheme was neither useful nor new The object of 
Rousseau’s invention was to supersede the use of different keys and 
to facilitate transposition by a simpler method of notation. He suc- 
ceeded in getting an account of it published, which brought him 
neither money nor reputation. He was also able to increase his ac- 
quaintance with men of letters, and eventually obtained an appointment 
as secretary to the French ambassador at Venice, an avaricious imbecile, 
with whom he quarrelled. He returned to Paris in 1744, and shortly 


afterwards took place his union with Thérése le Vasseur. She was 
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a kitchen maid or seamstress employed by the landlady of a small and 
dirty hotel where Rousseau was staying. Amid the brutal jests of the 
rough society which frequented the establishment the girl bore herself 
with apparent modesty and self-control. Rousseau took pity on her, 
and pity became affection. Subsequent events would seem to show 
that her apparent modesty was due to impenetrable stupidity. She 
could never be taught to read with the least fluency, and the spelling 
of her letters would bewilder a trained phonetician. She could not 
add a simple column of figures or even repeat the twelve months of 
the year 1n order. She was also greedy, avaricious, and deceitful. His 
friends came to regard his choice as the most notable disaster of his 
life, and yet Rousseau persistently described Thérése as the only con- 
solation that Heaven had bestowed upon him __ He was, of course, by 
birth a member of the lower classes, and so much the pair had in 
common. MJousseau had no taste for luxuries, nor did he require 
intellectual stimulus or equality. He required no more from Thérése 
than he needed from nature, easy companionship and the gentle 
pleasures that contemplation can give. An energetic and intellectual 
wife would probably have been the end of his career. 

Meanwhile Rousseau was busy working for the stage; he also be- 
came literary secretary to Mme Dupin and her stepson, working at 
her house in the day and going back to Thérése and his garret at 
night. He wrote an essay on music for Diderot’s dictionary, but these 
occupations brought 1n very little money and his domestic cares were 
increasing. When a child was born, Rousseau resolved to send it to 
a foundling hospital, and repeated this determination 1n the case of 
four succeeding children, to the intense grief of the mother. He at- 
tempted to excuse this heartless conduct on the grounds of his poverty 
and his own incompetence as a father. Hus usual sentiment became 
an excuse for pretended convictions, but the arguments by which 
Rousseau attempts to cloak his action can only be defined as hypocrisy 
and cant. What became of the children has never been discovered, 
as their father did not avail himself of the simplest means of preserving 
their identity. 

In 1794 Rousseau found his true vocation. One afternoon, when 
he was on his way to visit Diderot, who had been imprisoned at 
Vincennes for his letter to the blind, he read the Mercure de France 
as he walked, and observed an announcement that the Academy of 
Dion was offering a prize for an essay upon the question: ‘‘ Has the 
Restoration of the Sciences Contributed to Corrupt or to Purify 
Morals?” Rousseau’s description of his sensations when he saw this 
announcement 1s worthy of quotation: 


All at once I felt myself dazzled by a thousand sparkling hghts Vivid 
ideas thronged into my mind with a force and confusion that threw me into 
inexpressible agitation My head whirled in a giddiness as though I were 
intoxicated and violent palpitation, oppressed me Unable to walk for short- 
ness of breath I sank down under one of the trees of the avenue, and spent 
half an hour in such excitement that when I rose I saw that the front of my 
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waistcoat was wet with tears which I had unconsciously shed. Could I 
only have written a quarter of what I saw and felt under the tree, with what 
clearness I should have exposed all the contradictions of our social system; 
with what simplicity I should have demonstrated that man 1s naturally good, 
and that by institutions only 1s he made bad! 


The story that Rousseau originally intended to argue that the 
advance of science had tended to purify morals 1s 1n complete contra- 
diction of his character up to this point. If one thing interested him 
more than another it was the subject of political science. Huis thoughts 
and observations had brought him to the conclusion that society as he 
knew it was corrupt and intolerable, and that a new basis must be 
sought for its reconstruction. Huis essay gained the prize, and it 1s 
inconceivable that he should have contemplated writing an essay in 
praise of the condition of society, or that it would ever have attracted 
the smallest attention had he thus completed it 

Thus Rousseau began a series of writings which were produced 
within a dozen years and gave Europe a new gospel. Of this first 
attempt Rousseau himself uttered a very fair criticism. He regarded 
it as absolutely wanting in logic and order, though full of heat and 
force What Rousseau no doubt intended to say was that the success 
of the state depends upon the height and the standards of the social 
duty which the citizens accept and upon their willingness to conform 
to it This 1s a matter which 1s in no way affected by the progress 
or the decadence of science or art as such, and a nation may advance 
to a very high knowledge of natural laws and at the same time pursue 
standards of morality utterly corrupt. This truth, after which he was 
groping, 1s obscured by a must of ex parte rhetorical statements and 
by false analogies and doubtful historical parallels. One particular 
error, to which we shall have to return, Rousseau derived partly from 
his study of Plato 1n translation, and partly from his Swiss experience, 
that a lawgiver can model a State entirely according to his own pur- 
pose and desire. He was never able to appreciate the fact that most 
nations enjoy precisely that kind of constitution which they deserve. 
The vigour of his denunciation attracted attention, and the brilliant 
outspokenness with which he attacked social corruption actually brought 
him to the height of popularity. Society 1s always ready to hear itself 
denounced provided that no names are mentioned. 

Rousseau’s employer was made receiver of general finance 1n 1750, 
and offered his clerk the post of cashier. Rousseau, however, was 
anxious to live up to the principles which he had enounced in his 
essay, while he had a profound and inherent dislike of offices. He 
resigned his appointment and gave up his finery to begin a life of 
ostentatious poverty, refusing presents and invitations. The former, 
however, were accepted by Thérése and her relations, and all that 
Rousseau gained was a reputation for eccentricity. However, he was 
able to go into society and meet most of the famous people of the age. 
Meanwhile he went on with the hack work of copying music, and wrote 
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an article for Diderot’s Encyclopedia upon “ Political Economy”, 
which contained the germ of the theories afterwards developed in his 
Social Contract. In 1753 he gained a theatrical success with his 
operatic piece, Zhe Village Sorcerer, which attracted a favourable 
notice from the king, while its fresh and lively tunes were in every- 
one’s mouth. He also exerted a beneficial influence upon French 
music in so far as he taught the orchestra and performers that their 
rendering need not necessarily be given fortissimo. In a controversy 
concerning the relative merits of French and Italian music, aroused 
by the appearance of an Italian operatic company in Paris, Rousseau 
took the side of the Italians and concluded his argument with the 
words: ‘‘I believe that I have shown that there is neither time nor 
melody in France, because its language 1s not susceptible of it, and 
that the French song is a continual braying, that the harmony of it 
1s brutal, and that French tunes are not tunes Whence I conclude 
that the French have no music and cannot have, or that 1f they have, 
so much the worse for them” The pressing problems of domestic 
politics were forgotten and the whole of Paris was agog with this 
musical controversy. Rousseau’s own orchestra burnt him in effigy, 
as they resented his teaching during the rehearsals of Zhe Village 
Sorcerer There 1s no doubt that he was perfectly right, and, how- 
ever great his incapacities as a teacher may originally have been, his 
subsequent studies and his visit to Italy had made him an authority 
on the subject. 

In the year 1753 the Academy of Dijon again offered as the subject 
of a prize essay the question: ‘‘ What is the Origin of Inequality 
Among Men, and 1s it Authorized by Natural Law?” MRousseau’s 
essay upon this occasion was unsuccessful in gaining the prize, but 
it 18 noteworthy as containing the first draft of the ideas afterwards 
developed 1n the Soczal Contract. He attacked the subject by describing 
the natural state of man and comparing it with the conditions of his own 
time. The primitive man and the natural state which he admires were 
evolved in detail from the depths of his inner consciousness, and any- 
one with the smallest acquaintance with the conditions under which 
the modern science of anthropology 1s carried on would immediately 
dismiss the whole treatise as worthless. The scientific method of 
social science had not, however, then been discovered, a prior: theories 
were thought just as valuable as any others, and the imagination of 
salons and literary coteries was perfectly ready and able to depict 
the primitive man, his cave, his family, his utensils, and his mode 
of life with as much assurance as any traveller who had traversed the 
uncivilized world. Buffon’s famous description of the sensations of 
the first man at the moment of his creation 1s a case in point. Briefly . 
speaking, the argument 1s as follows: In the state of nature man lived 
in 1solation, and questions even of physical equality did not arise. The 
physical or material accidents which first enjoined joint labour ‘made 
the fact of inequality apparent, but not necessarily harmful. When 
the discovery of the arts of agriculture and metalworking arose, the 
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idea of property began, since which time the divergency between 11ch 
and poor has increased and society has gradually deteriorated. Once 
again Rousseau 1s groping for an 1dea which 1s not clearly realized. 
He does not state whether the inequality which he deplores 1s inequality 
of material possessions or inequality of political mghts. Nor 1s any 
recipe given for the removal of the evil which he did not understand. 
But when he concluded with the words: ‘‘It 1s manifestly contrary to 
the law of Nature, however defined, that a child should command an 
old man, or that a handful of people should abound with superfluities 
while a famishing multitude 1s without even necessities”, he was speak- 
ing the language which was repeated with fearful intensity forty years 
later in the revolutionary clubs of Paris. Other more consistent writers 
have treated of the same subject, but none with such fiery rhetoric, 
and none commanded such universal attention. Rousseau sent a copy 
of his work to Voltaire, who replied: ‘‘ No one has ever employed so 
much intellect in trying to make us beasts. One longs to walk on 
all-fours when one reads your book”, criticism which did not touch 
the point in the least, however amusing it may have been at the 
time. 

In 1754 Rousseau returned to Geneva and went out of his way to 
see Mme de Warens, whom he found old, 1n poverty and degradation, 
without any trace of her former beauty and brilliancy. He did what 
he could to relieve her necessities, but she declined to join him. In 
Geneva he was enthusiastically welcomed by the citizens, and, finding 
that his profession of Roman Catholicism prevented him from exert- 
ing his rights of citizenship, he resolved to return to Protestantism, 
not a very difficult moral feat 1n view of the circumstances under which 
his former conversion had been accomplished. He did not, however, 
feel easy in the neighbourhood of Voltaire, who he thought was cor- 
rupting the citizens with his cynical teaching; and Geneva did not dis- 
play precisely that pitch of enthusiasm about the publication of the 
Treatsse on Equality which he thought was his due. What he really 
wanted was a country house where he might live 1n seclusion from the 
noise and bustle of the world, and when Mme d’Epinay offered him a 
small farmhouse at Chevrette he considered that he had attained the 
summit of human happiness. There he lived for a considerable time, 
copying music, working at treatises which ultimately became the Soczal 
Contract and Emile, and seeing much of Mme d’Epinay when she was 
at Chevrette. A large part of his time was spent in the woods absorbed 
in the contemplation of Nature. ‘‘ My imagination”, he says, ‘‘did not 
leave long deserted the land so adorned. I soon peopled it with beings 
according to my heart, and driving far away all prejudices and factitious 
passions | transported into these natural retreats inhabitants worthy 
of them. I formed a charming society of which I did not feel myself 
unworthy. I made for myself a golden age, and filled these lovely 
days with all the scenes of my life which left me sweet memories, all 
those which my heart can yet desire.” The outcome of these over- 
wrought paroxysms of imagination was his novel, Za Nouvelle 
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flélotse, which was, however, stimulated by the visits of a sister of 
Mme d’Epinay, one Mme d’Houdetot, with whom Rousseau fell 
desperately in love. Her affections were otherwise engaged, but at 
the same time they confided their feelings to one another 1n a 
melancholy of sweet despair, and rarely has exasperated sentimental- 
ism reached such a pitch as in those passages where Rousseau 
describes the progress of this acquaintanceship Moreover, solitude 
did not improve Rousseau’s sense of gratitude towards his benefactors, 
and a quarrel with Mme d’Epinay obliged him to leave the Hermitage. 
He then settled at Montlouis Voltaire had built a theatre at Geneva 
for the production of his own tragedies, and took a malicious delight 
in inviting the Calvinist population of Geneva to witness the per- 
formances. Rousseau was thereby induced to send out a counterblast 
against the theatre and the moral corruption which 1t produced, though 
he was himself a playwright He had also come into conflict with 
the sage of Ferney upon another subject In 1756 Voltatre had pub- 
lished his poem upon the great earthquake at Lisbon, which drew 
from that appalling calamity the restatement of the eternal question, 
how such human suffering can be reconciled with the belief in a free 
and benevolent Deity. If Lisbon deserved to be wiped out, why should 
Paris be spared? The only attitude possible for thinking men was 
one of pure scepticism. Rousseau replied to this by insisting upon 
his favourite doctrine that not God but society 1s the cause of this and 
all human evils. At Lisbon, for instance, if society had not drawn 
people together to live in a crowded city the disaster would have caused 
little loss of life Rousseau here had the worst of the argument. To 
him there is no such thing as evil but merely mal-adjustment. His 
definition, however, depends upon a mere juggling with terms, whereas 
Voltaire spoke a language of definite philosophy, if a philosophy of 
despair. After this quarrel the two great leaders of rational thought 
and sentimental philosophy remained not merely 1n contradiction but 
in open hostility 
The duke and duchess of Luxembourg spent some time every year 
in their chateau of Montmorency, not far from Montlouis. The duke _ 
and duchess called upon Rousseau, and inclined though he was to 
shrink from the acquaintance of the great, he was completely over- 
powered by their kindness. When he began to give daily readings 
to the duchess from the /Vouvelle Heloise, her admiration for his talent 
was unbounded. Her noble friends, who were also present at the 
readings, spread reports of the new work, and when it appeared at 
the end of 1760 the whole of Paris was desperately anxious to procure 
copies. Booksellers actually let 1t out at twelve sous a volume for 
an hour at a time. Rousseau relates that the Princess de Talmont 
took up a volume to pass half an hour before setting out for the carnival 
ball, and was unable to put 1t down until she had finished it, forgetting 
ball, horses, and every other ergagement for the evening. In 1762 
mtle was published, and a few months earlier the Soczal Contract 
had appeared. These works were printed abroad in Amsterdam. The 
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publication at that time of any work which dealt with current events 
or criticized society was a matter of considerable difficulty. We have 
seen that Diderot was imprisoned for an article in his Encyclopedia, 
and any criticism which might conceivably be thought to affect any 
person of noble birth, even 1f no names were mentioned, 1nvolved 
the author in some risk of martyrdom, for which Rousseau, at any 
rate, had no taste. Author and publisher 1n such cases were therefore 
united as accomplices in a conspiracy rather than as business men 
in an innocent transaction. Books had to be printed in Holland, 
smuggled into France, and distributed by subterranean methods. 
Many philaqsophical writers escaped annoyance by the use of 
pseudonyms. Voltaire, for instance, calmly denied the authorship of 
many works notoriously from his pen, but Rousseau was too proud 
to adopt any such subterfuges, and signed his name to everything 
he wrote. 

La Nouvelle Hélowse owes a great deal to the style of novel initiated 
by Richardson in England Sir Charles Grandison and Pamela were 
at that moment great favourites in France. Rousseau borrowed the 
cumbrous form of letters for telling his story, which, at any rate, suited 
his temperament, as it did not bind him down to any strict pursuit 
of his plot and allowed him to make such digressions as he pleased. 
Hence transports of wild and ecstatic love, of disappointed affections, 
and bitter social satire alternate with homilies upon 1nfant education, 
landscape gardening, and beautiful sketches of rural life and country 
scenery. Probably the work 1s only read nowadays by searchers who 
desire to gather materials for a life of Rousseau or for histories of 
literature. The artificiality of the sentiment, the rapidity and ease with 
which the characters burst into tears and declaim high-flown maxims 
at every crisis, the absolute want of anything in the nature of humour, 
make the book appallingly heavy reading to those accustomed to 
modern fiction. The hero, St. Preux, is introduced when acting as 
tutor to the daughter of the Baron d’Etanges. Naturally a guilty and 
passionate affection rises between them. As the title implies, the story 
1s a repetition of the case of Abelard and Héloise. The baron refuses 
to allow his daughter to marry one inferior in rank to herself. An 
English nobleman, Lord Bomston, who plays the part of the benevolent 
mediator, 1s unable to move him, and St. Preux 1s obliged to leave 
amid the floods of tears and prolonged moans and the stilted outpour- 
ings of grief which the sentiment of those days considered inevitable. 
St. Preux then goes to Paris, whence he writes letters to Julie, criticiz- 
ing society as he finds it. The discovery of these letters causes a 
tremendous disturbance. Julie is obliged to abandon her lover, whose 
frantic despair results in an attack of smallpox. Her father forces her 
to marry a M. de Wolmar, a calm and prudent character fifty years 
of age. St. Preux is induced by Lord Bomston to abandon his 1n- 
tention of committing suicide and to sail round the world with Admiral 
Anson in his famous voyage. Six years later he returns to France, 
and Wolmar, though perfectly well aware of the relations existing 
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between St. Preux and Julie, none the less invites him to the house, 
and leaves the lovers together with serene confidence in the faithful- 
ness of his wife. Julie has thrown away her old life, has buried the 
past, and the rest of the book 1s devoted to a description of patriarchal 
life upon an estate where master and mistress educate their children, 
care for their servants, and conduct a household 1n which perfect 
harmony prevails. The story ends abruptly with the death of Julie. 
As a result of an attempt to save her child from drowning she falls 
111, and in an impressive deathbed scene she commends St. Preux to 
the care of her husband, and also entrusts him with the education 
of her children. 

Strange as 1t may seem to us, the new Helozse was not only popular, 
‘but it also exerted a real and positive influence upon society. The social 
fad now known as the simple life became popular after the publication 
of this work To return to nature, to consider the poor, to admire the 
country, and generally to behave with sensibility, using the term in 
Jane Austen’s sense, became for the time fashionable No doubt it wa. 
a means of gaining a new sensation The artificiality of court and 
social life led to hopeless boredom. But it 1s also true that Rousseau 
influenced people and made them realize that the country was worth 
looking at. Under the influence of Louis XIV and his artists and 
landscape gardeners the 1dea had prevailed that Nature, in her riot and 
wildness, was an unlovely thing, and that she required to be properly 
adorned and embellished before she was fit for the contemplation of 
noble eyes. Gardens must be laid out with mathematical precision, 
flower-beds in geometrical figures, and yew trees must be cut into the 
forms of peacocks, animals, and statues, in a form as remote as possible 
from the tangled luxuriance of Mme de Wolmar’s “Elysium” at 
Clarens, where Rousseau lovingly describes Nature, luxuriant and 
unrestrained, with a great variety of shrubs and flowers growing in 
natural profusion and enlivened by the songs of innumerable birds. 
Rousseau introduced a change 1n landscape gardening and also in the 
outlook upon wilder scenery Even Englishmen had been unable to 
admire fine scenery before Rousseau wrote. Gray considered that the 
Mont Cenis was ‘‘ frightful”, and Goldsmith complained of the hills 
and rocks 1n Scotland which ‘‘intercepted every prospect, while every 
part of the country presents the same dismal landscape”. To Rous- 
seau’s inspiration are due the descriptions of scenery 1n Bernardin de 
St. Pierre’s Paul and Virginia, and in Chateaubriand’s A fala and René, 
while the scenes of domestic life provided manifold suggestions for 
the sentimental school in Germany, as may be seen from a perusal 
of Werther. 

‘‘Man 1s born free and is everywhere 1n chains.” These were the 
opening words of the Soczal Contract, which provided the war cry for 
the oppressed and downtrodden of the next generation. They are 
in themselves a sufficient proclamation of the method pursued in this 
treatise. What 1s freedom, and how 1s man born free? Rousseau 
has no explanation to give. If a man 1s born 1n a state of isolation 
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JACSIMILE (REDUCED) OF LEFILR FROM JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


In this letter Rousseau states reasons for his refusal to write further in defence of the Protestants, aid refers 
to what he has altcady written on the subyect Dated, Motiers, 15 July, 1764 


(British Museum) 
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he perishes forthwith; if he is born a member of a family his freedom 
is somewhat limited. In Rome, Greece, and Palestine nobody was 
born free in the sense 1n which Rousseau seems to have used the term, 
and his historical learning ‘went very little beyond the confines of these 
countries. Once more, as in dealing with the question of equality, 
Rousseau has no notion of using the historical method. His prin- 
ciples, as he says, ‘‘come from the nature of things and are based 
on reason”. The basis of the book 1s the theory which he had pre- 
viously enounced, namely, that society 1s 1n a state rather of retro- 
gression than of progress, and that society 1s really to blame for the 
social evils of which so many complained. In the present instance he 
grants the existence of the state and the institution of property; the 
question before him 1s to find a basis for the institution of government, 
and this he discovers 1n the dogma of the sovereignty of the people. 
Such Continental writers upon constitutional theory as Grotius and 
Puffendorf were known to Rousseau, but his chief inspiration was 
drawn from England. The Gallican Church was entirely monarchical 
and never questioned the divine right of kings. Bossuet preached that 
even though the rulers acted as wolves the subjects were bound to 
remain as sheep. This theory, however, had been severely attacked 
in other quarters. When the States-General of Holland threw off the 
yoke of Philip of Spain, they had advanced a theory of government 
which considerably modified the divine right of kings The English 
philosopher Locke argued that a contract existed between prince 
and people, a breach of which was enough to justify revolution; and 
after the protectorate and Cromwell, and the change of dynasty at the 
Hanoverian succession, the logic of facts had proved too much for 
the theory of divine right, at any rate in England. Neither contract 
nor divine right could be historically justified. In both cases thinkers 
went astray, because the method of their age allowed them to reason 
a prior: and to evolve complicated systems of social government and 
constitutional law which the smallest historical investigation would 
have proved to be quite untenable Rousseau’s system 1s delightfully 
harmonious and of a fascinating simplicity. The rights upon which 
he insists are based upon ‘“‘nature” or are ‘‘found in the nature of 
things”. As a contribution to the theory of constitutional government 
the work 1s absolutely valueless, but as a contribution to the historical 
development of the succeeding generation its importance 1s almost 
unbounded. The Soczal Contract became the gospel of the Jacobin 
party, and the course of political events in France during the early 
part of 1794 cannot be understood except as the outcome of Rousseau’s 
teaching. The real cause of its influence was not so much the theories 
which it enounced, all of which had been floating in the air and were 
the common property of many men, as the manner 1n which they were 
stated. Rousseau provided a series of catchwords which everybody 
could shout, and which seemed to solve the question and to save men 
the trouble of thinking. 

‘Sovereignty 1s indivisible not only in principle but in object. 
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Sovereignty, being only the exercise of the general will, can never 
be alienated. Laws being only authoritative acts of the general 
will, the sovereign cannot act unless the people be assembled. The 
sovereign, having no other force than the legislative power, commands 
only by laws.” These statements became to men exasperated by gene- 
rations of oppression precisely what dogmas may be to a sect of fanatics, 
and were crystallized 1n the phrase: ‘‘ Liberty, equality, and fraternity”. 
Given the fact that society 1s based upon an act of partnership, upon 
a contract, then the parties to the contract must obviously be equal. 
Such equality implies that their association 1s founded upon the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘ brotherhood ”’, and :f this idea be extended from political to 
industrial and material life we have the germ of the 1dea now known 
as socialism. Again, as the parties to the contract are upon a basis 
of equality, they all participate 1n that sovereignty which resides within 
the will of the people. They all, therefore, have the right to be called 
“citizens”. Hence these famous revolutionary terms can be traced 
directly back to Rousseau Granting that the Soczal Contract 1s his- 
torically valueless, granting also that it fired the revolutionary confla- 
gration throughout Europe, it none the less performed two positive 
services which are sometimes overlooked. In the first place, 1t revived 
the sentiment of patriotism The social conditions prevailing in France 
during and after Rousseau’s lifetime were not of the kind calculated to 
inspire the average person with love for his country, but Rousseau’s 
theory made a man’s native land the real centre of existence and an 
object worthy of struggle and endeavour, and to the energy which his 
words evoked 1s partly due the establishment of the Napoleonic empire 
In the second place, he secured recognition once and for all of an 1dea 
which may seem commonplace to us, but was far from acceptable in his 
day: the truth that a nation does not consist merely of a king and 
aristocracy or privileged class, but of the great army of workers whose 
efforts make life possible and existence tolerable. In other words, he 
showed that the state should exist, not for the benefit of a privileged 
few, but in order to improve the conditions of life for every class of its 
members and especially for the poorest. To the idea of fraternity as 
introduced by Rousseau might be retraced the many schemes of col- 
lective action for the benefit of the community, including, perhaps, 
even the idea of industrial co-operation which our own century has 
produced 

A certain headmaster who had emptied his school, quarrelled with 
his staff, and fought with his governing body 1s said ultimately to have 
found a refuge and a livelihood in a professorship of education. The 
statement is perhaps no more startling than the fact that Rousseau 
should have written a book upon this subject. He had placed his own 
children in a foundling hospital; as a tutor he had been a dismal failure; 
and yet his work, Emule, shows extraordinary power of observation of 
child life and of sympathy with the young. Once again his educational 
ideas are based upon the theory that man 1s naturally good, and that 
social institutions have made him bad; that he must therefore be set free 
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from social conventions. The subject of education was a burning 
question at this time, partly because the Jesuits had just been sup- 
pressed, whose schools, had been the most efficient of the age, partly 
because an increasing interest was felt in the problems of domestic and 
family life—an interest which Rousseau had done much to arouse by 
his other works. People began to understand that education and the 
acquisition of knowledge are not precisely the same thing, that mothers 
should nurse their own children, that to separate children from their 
families entirely was unnatural and disastrous, and, in short, that edu- 
cation was a term comprehending the whole of family life. Rousseau 
supposes himself the guardian of Emile, an orphan, and proceeds to 
develop a course of training which 1s to make this infant a perfect 
man. Generally speaking, the child is to be taught by the logic of 
facts. He ts not to be saved from falls and tumbles or from the con- 
sequences of his own folly, as he will thereby learn more than any 
previous warnings could teach him He 1s to follow his natural 
inclinations, and only be checked when he demands the services of 
others or infringes upon their liberty. If he breaks the furniture, he 
will be punished by feeling the want of it; if he breaks a window, the 
cold blast will teach him the value of window panes. Punishment 1s 
not to be inflicted as punishment, but as a natural consequence of folly 
or want of self-restraint. Instruction 1s to be given for practical pur- 
poses Emule, for instance, learned astronomy with his tutor, and 
enquires, as every pupil brought up on Rousseau’s principles should 
do, What 1s the use of this? He receives the answer next day when 
the conscientious tutor takes him for a walk and purposely loses his 
way in the forest. The day 1s exhausted 1n futile efforts to find the 
road, and at length, at the suggestion of the tutor, Emile applies his 
astronomical knowledge, and discovers from the position of the sun 
where they are, and also that their home 1s on the other side of the 
nearest hedge Thus, at the expense of the weary tutor’s legs, the lesson 
was driven home more conscientiously than by Mr. Squeers, but upon 
principles not wholly dissimilar. These stratagems, however, do not 
always arise naturally from the course of events, but Emile never seems 
to discover that they have been prearranged. At the age of twenty he 
is introduced to Parisian society, and preserved from its snares by the 
description of the 1deal wife, Sophie, presented to him by his tutor 
Sophie’s introduction 1s preceded by a long discourse upon the educa- 
tion of girls, the whole object of which, in Rousseau’s opinion, is to 
adapt them to the convenience of men and to make them subservient 
and helpful. The education of girls is so far precisely the opposite to 
that of boys, a somewhat remarkable idea 1n an age when women were 
extremely prominent in French society, and were often centres of social 
and political influence. Eventually Sophie appears, and, after two 
years, the couple are happily married. Unfortunately Rousseau insisted 
on writing a sequel to the work, in which Sophie 1s represented as un- 
faithful, 1n order, as Rousseau explained, to show how his pupil would 
behave himself 1n trying circumstances, and with what manliness he 
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would extricate himself from his difficulties. The fragment leaves the 
unfortunate Emile a slave in Algiers, and Rousseau never attempted 
to finish it. The system of education according to nature 1s, to some 
extent, self-contradictory. A continual series of plots, stratagems, and 
restraints are necessary to prevent the subject from being spoiled. The 
book, however, exerted a very beneficial influence at the moment. 
Parents were made to realize that they were responsible for the develop- 
ment of their children, a stimulus was given to methods of teaching, 
and many pedantic and barbarous methods disappeared. Sandford and 
Merton 1s a book perhaps little read in England nowadays, but the 
eminently patient tutor, Mr. Barlow, would probably never have come 
to life if Ze had not been written. Many practical attempts were 
made upon the Continent to put Rousseau’s principles into practice. 
An eccentric German professor, Basedow, founded a school near 
Dessau, into which he introduced many of Rousseau’s methods, with 
some lasting results, but the best parts of his teaching were assimi- 
lated and spread through Europe by the work of Pestalozzi and 
Froebel. 

An important episode in the Emile 1s the confession of the Savoyard 
vicar, to which Rousseau was led by consideration of the place which 
religion should hold 1n his scheme of education. It was a manifesto 
both against the orthodox dogmas of the Church and the prevailing 
philosophical unbelief of the day, and 1t was for Rousseau a source of 
calamity. Parliament ordered his book to be burned and the author 
to be arrested, and this example was followed by the council of Geneva. 
Rousseau was obliged to leave his protector, the duke of Luxembourg, 
who gave him timely warning of his danger. He fled to the canton 
of Bern. There he was again proscribed, and eventually found refuge 
in Motiers, near Neuchatel, which at that time belonged to Prussia. 
Rousseau wrote to Frederick the Great, and also to Keith, the earl 
marischal, announcing his arrival and requesting permission to remain. 
Frederick had no reason to admire Rousseau or his writings, but 
granted his request, and even offered him a pension, which was refused. 
Here Rousseau compares favourably with Voltaire, who drew his pen- 
sion from Frederick as long as he could get it, while continually 
deriding his patron. Rousseau was able to spend some time at Motiers, 
but his religious enemies gradually raised prejudices against him, the 
inhabitants of the valley became hostile, stones were thrown at him, 
the pastor of the village refused to admit him to the communion, and 
his friends advised him to leave the place. Anxious not to quit 
Switzerland, he fled to the little island of St. Pierre, on Lake Bienne, 
where for two months he was extremely happy. ‘‘ Nothing”, he says, 
‘presented itself to me save smiling pictures, nothing recalled sadden- 
ing memories. The fellowship of the few inhabitants was gentle and 
obliging, without anything exciting enough to busy me, and, 1n short, 
I was free to surrender myself all day to the promptings of my taste 
or to the most luxurious indolence. As I came out from a long and 
sweet fit of musing, seeing myself surrounded by verdure, flowers, and 
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birds, and letting my eyes wander far over romantic shores that fringed 
a wide expanse of water bright as crystal, I fitted all these attractive 
objects to my dreams, and when at last I slowly recovered myself I 
could not mark the point that cut off dream from reality, so closely did 
all things unite to endear to me the lonely, retired life that I led in 
this happy spot. Why can that life not come back to me again, 
why can I not finish my days in the beloved island, and never see 
a dweller from the mainland to bring back to my memory all the 
calamities of every sort that they have delighted in heaping on my 
head for all these years?” 

The island, however, lay within the jurisdiction of the Government 
of Bern, which gave him orders to quit the territory. Hus entreaties 
for permission to remain, even as a state prisoner, were refused. He 
thought of Berlin, but he feared the climate of north Germany, and 
was at length persuaded to go to England, where Hume undertook to 
find him a refuge. As he passed through Paris enormous crowds 
gathered to see him. In January, 1766, he reached England, to find 
himself as famous in London as in Paris. The Prince of Wales called 
upon him, and the theatre was thronged with his admirers. Among 
these was not included Dr Johnson, who informed Boswell that he was 
‘Ca rascal who ought to be hunted out of society”. Mr. Davenport, a 
man of wealth, placed his house at Wootton, 1n the Derbyshire Peak 
district, at his disposal, and this Rousseau accepted, though he insisted 
upon paying 430 a year as board for himself and Thérése. Troubles 
began when Hume induced the king to grant his friend a pension. 
Rousseau was morbidly anxious to avoid obligation to anyone, and at 
this time there began to rise 1n his mind suspicions of persecution, wild 
ideas that some plot against him was 1n progress, which could hardly 
be explained except as the outcome of incipient insanity. The air was 
thick with pamphlets, recriminations, and explanations, with the result 
that Rousseau was eventually induced to begin his best-known work, 
his Confessions. No autobiography was ever so frank or so self- 
revealing. he comes before the world naked and unashamed. Few of 
those with whom he had come in contact escape his suspicions or his 
animosity. Eventually he resolved to take flight, and made his way 
to Lincolnshire. In 1767 he returned to France, wandering from place 
to place, living at poor inns, and finally settling at Paris, where he 
passed a simple routine life copying music, botanizing, a pursuit which 
became the absorbing passion of his later years, and writing when he 
felt inclined. He saw little society, and his suspicious nature made 
him difficult to manage. Bernardin de St. Pierre saw something of 
him during those days, and has left a picture of him which 1s worthy 
of quotation: 


He was thin, of middle height with a brown complexion and a beautiful 
mouth. The nose well formed and forehead round and high, the eyes full of 
fire; the oblique lines which fell from his nostrils to the extremities of his 
mouth gave character to the countenance. One noted 1n his face three or 
four characters, melancholy by the hollowness of the eyes and the depression 
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of the eyebrows, a profound sadness by the wrinkles on the forehead, a lively 
and even caustic gaiety by the thousand lhttle creases at the exterior corners 
of the eyes, the orbits of which disappeared when he laughed. 


In 1778 he gave up residence in Paris, as he had been offered, by 
M. de Girardin, a pretty little cottage on his estate, some 20 miles 
from the capital. His wife had become unfaithful, and embittered his 
last days. On 2 July of that year he suddenly died. Those responsible 
for the post-mortem examination gave apoplexy as the cause, but 
stories of suicide were current, and the truth will probably never be 
known. His body was buried on the island 1n the little lake not far 
from his cottage, until 1t was disinterred and borne to Paris amid the 
terror and excitement of the Revolution and placed in the Pantheon. 


CHAPTER IV 
George Washington (A.D. 1732-1799) 


George Washington was born in 1732 at Bridges Creek in Virginia. 
His family were planters and estate owners as far back as they can 
be traced. His father died when he was eleven years old, and the 
boy was left to his mother’s influence. She had a family of young 
children to educate and but slender resources upon which to draw. 
Her husband was certainly able to leave a landed estate to each of 
his sons, but land in Virginia at that tume was cheap, and represented 
no great capital value. Mary Washington seems to have been a 
woman of little education—education, indeed, was scarce 1n the Vir- 
ginia of her day—but she was a sensible, strong-minded administrator, 
with a good deal of business capacity, and she retained the admiration 
of her brilliant son as long as he lived. Concerning Washington’s 
boyhood practically no authentic facts remain. The story of the axe 
and the cherry tree and other moral tales of the kind were fathered 
upon him by a popular writer named Weems, and represent a period 
of sentimentalism which belongs rather to 1800 than to 1740. The 
boy obtained a fair education, especially in mathematics, and by the 
age of seventeen he had fitted himself to be a surveyor. Huis elder 
brother, Lawrence, had been educated in England, and in many 
respects took the place of a second father to George. George also 
became intinrate with a refined and accomplished Englishman, Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, who had migrated to America partly 1n disgust with 
English society and partly for the purpose of devoting himself to a 
Virginian estate which he had inherited. Fairfax took a fancy to 
Washington and gave him one of his earliest commissions, the task 
of delimitating the boundaries of this estate. 

When the struggle between France and England broke out, Wash- 
ington was naturally involved, as were all frontier settlers, in the war 
with the Indian-French allies. He followed Braddock in 1755, and 
was present at the disaster which ended 1n the death of that dis- 
ciplinarian and martinet. It was Washington who rallied the troops 
and enabled them to retreat from the field where they had been 
beaten by Indians fighting under conditions of Indian warfare. He 
was given command of the native levies, and struggled desperately 
to bring some sort of order into his undisciplined force and to inspire 
them with some sense of patriotism. Hus reputation as a leader 1n 


frontier warfare spread far and wide. He was elected a member of 
a7 
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the Virginia House of Burgesses, and publicly thanked for his services 
to the country. In 1756 he married and settled at Mount Vernon. He 
had a deep love of country life, and became one of the most prosperous 
planters 1n Virginia, a result only achieved by unremitting attention 
to the management of his estate. This work, with occasional hunting 
and fishing, and with such social distractions as the countryside pro- 
vided, occupied the next few years of his life while events were slowly 
drawing to the crisis which was to make him prominent. 

The Indian war had shown the necessity of maintaining a con- 
siderable force in America for the purpose of defending the British 
Crown Colonies. It was naturally asked whether Britain should bear 
the whole expense of maintaining this force, which seemed to exist 
primarily for the benefit of the colonies Some people asserted that 
the advantages to Britain far counterbalanced the services rendered 
to America Prohibitive legislation had stopped the growth of 1ndus- 
tries which could compete with those of the mother country, and the 
colonists were obliged to draw supplies from Britain which they 
could have manufactured more cheaply themselves or have obtained 
at lower prices in the markets of the world 1f free trade had been 
permitted them. Moreover, the compulsion to trade exclusively with 
Britain forced them to sell their products at prices even cheaper 
than those current in European markets, and the flourishing con- 
dition of many British industries was due to the cheapness with which 
they obtained their raw material Hence it was regarded as unjust 
to burden the colonies with expenditure necessitated by no action of 
their own and not likely to bring them any immediate advantage 
Undoubtedly the fact that a powerful party in Britain held and 
maintained these views contributed to the success of the War of Inde- 
pendence’ Individual colonies had their own agents at London for 
the purpose of negotiating special terms for themselves and for watch- 
ing the progress of public opinion. Thus it was that Benjamin 
Franklin came to London on behalf of Pennsylvania. The colony 
most interested in the question was Massachusetts Boston merchants 
were entirely dependent upon trade and were anxious to trade with 
the Spanish colonies, a proceeding forbidden by law as involving 
losses to the British revenue. On the other hand, Britain felt that 
the heavy load of debt consequent upon the war with France was a 
burden which the colonies ought to share, and the method by which 
money should be raised had been constantly discussed Several pro- 
vinces might have been induced to arrange separately with the British 
Government the amount of the contribution for which they should be 
liable; and as a matter of fact, whenever an individual colony had been 
approached for subsidies the request had been readily granted, but 
the grant seemed to recognize a claim that the colonies should be 
taxed only with the consent of their representative assemblies. If the 
Government wished to assert its supremacy by taxation, the only 
alternatives were to increase the customs duties or to levy some new 
tax directly upon the colonists. 
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MOUNT VERNON, VIRGINIA WASHINGIONS COUNTRY HOUSE, IN WHICH Hk DIED 


The rooms contain much of the furniture which was in them when occupied by Washington and his 
fam) and hath ha ee and eatite are preserved as fir as possible in the condition in which they were during 
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Accordingly Grenville’s ministry introduced the Stamp Act in 1755, 
which was so vigorously boycotted by the colonists that 1t was repealed 
two years later. The Government then resolved to raise money by 
increasing the customs duties and by forced contributions for pro- 
visioning the troops in the several garrison towns This last measure 
led to open resistance in New York and disturbances at Boston A 
further result had been a marked decrease of exports to the mother 
country, and the consequent injury to British industries induced the 
Government to repeal the new tariff The higher duty on tea was, 
however, retained for the purpose of extorting a form of recognition 
from the colonies that the Government measures were justified. The 
result, as everyone knows, was a riot 1n Boston on 29 December, 1773, 
when a cargo of tea was thrown overboard ‘The merchant who had 
imported 1t would not venture to discharge the cargo 1n view of popular 
intimidation, while the customs officers refused to allow the ships to 
leave harbour until the duty had been paid The Government replied 
by closing the port until the tea had been paid for, and by altering 
the constitution of the colony General Gage was given the powers 
of a military governor and civil administrator for Massachusetts, and 
it was obvious that the Home Government was prepared to use force. 

Virginia was little affected by the new tariffs, but few provinces were 
more enthusiastic 1n their support of the Boston Congress Washing- 
ton presided over the meeting at which Virginia resolved to join Mas- 
sachusetts, and then travelled northwards to meet the Congress at 
Philadelphia He was fully aware that war was inevitable, and seems 
to have thought, as few of his contemporaries thought at the time, that 
violent separation from the mother country could be the only outcome. 
Already the first shot had been fired between the British and the 
colonial troops at Lexington, and the British troops were besieged 
in Boston Meanwhile the Congress had been joined by all the 
thirteen states, who were entirely at one upon the question of defend- 
ing themselves against Britain, divided though they were by local 
jealousies. In 1775 George Washington was appointed commander- 
in-chief of the army. Congress established a war fund to which each 
state was to contribute proportionately. Attempts were made to secure 
the co-operation of Canada, which was eventually refused, and agents 
were sent to the various courts of Europe to plead the cause of the 
colonies. The Congress avoided any declaration of independence, 
though it acted as an independent power Washington reached New 
York shortly after the battle of Bunker’s Hill, which, though a victory 
from a military point of view, brought not the smallest advantage to 
the British. On 3 July he took command of the first American army, 
in his own language, ‘‘a mixed multitude of people, with very little 
discipline, order, or government”. Officers were elected by their 
troops, who were composed of raw militia, and made obedience a 
favour and not a duty. They were totally ignorant of the art of war 
except so far as skirmishing was concerned, and, while prepared for 


a short struggle, their patience was worn out by the long siege of 
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Boston, and they were anxious to return to their homes before any 
decisive results had been obtained. The provinces were ready to 
replace them with other men, but these again arrived without expert- 
ence, and the work of training and exercising them was necessarily 
begun afresh. That with such material Washington achieved such 
successes marks him as a commander and organizer of the highest 
ability. No less arduous were his struggles with the General Con- 
gress and the Congress of his province. He had to arrange the 
organization of supplies and to urge the necessity of gathering re- 
sources, to provide ammunition and all the necessaries of war, to 
deal with the prejudices and jealousies of various governors, and to 
settle quarrels concerning precedence of rank among his officers. At 
length the British Government resolved no longer to keep its main 
force confined 1n Boston, and evacuated the town after a nine months’ 
siege, and Americans were able to enter it. 

In May, 1776, Congress met at Philadelphia for the fourth time, 
and a proposal for separation at length found eager voice. It was 
difficult to discover how far Congress represented the will of the 
people. Each state sent as many delegates as it thought desirable. 
At length, however, a Declaration of Independence was proclaimed 
on 4 July, a measure taken with some hesitation, but fully justified 
by results Meanwhile the British had effected a landing on Long 
Island, off New York, towards the end of August. Washington and 
his militia were unable to prevent their movements, and his force was 
soon out-generalled and out-flanked. The British, however, delayed 
their final blow, and gave Washington time to effect a brilliant retreat. 
The British took possession of New York on 15 September, but were 
finally checked by the Americans at Harlem Heights. Then followed 
the battle of White Plains, which gave the British control of the 
country between the Hudson and Long Island, and the Americans 
were finally obliged to abandon the east side of the Hudson and 
withdraw into New Jersey. At the end of the year Congress even 
left Philadelphia under the impression that 1t would soon be in the 
hands of the British. Enthusiasm for the war had reached its lowest 
point. The British general, Howe, proposed an amnesty to the New 
England states :f they would submit, an offer now renewed by the 
British Parliament to all who were willing to return to their alle- 
giance; proposals were also made for the remedy of grievances, 
Waverers then went over to the British side, and in September, 
1777, the British were able to occupy Philadelphia. Washington’s 
army was melting away, and he had scarcely sufficient men to keep 
up even the appearance of resistance. At this moment a decisive 
change of events took place in the north which entirely transformed 
the situation. 

General Burgoyne had advanced from Canada with an army of 
8000 men and opened communications with New York, hoping to cut 
off the northern provinces. The Americans, under General Schuyler, 
were obliged to retreat, destroying bridges and carrying away supplies. 
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When Burgoyne had made his way to the Hudson he found that his 
force was completely exhausted, and an attempt to advance for the 
purpose of securing supplies ended in a severe defeat. Eventually he 
and his army were obliged to surrender at Saratoga on 17 October, 
1777. The result was that Burgoyne’s plan to divide the American 
forces was not only a complete failure, but that the British gariison 
in New York was isolated except for communication by sea 
Meanwhile events in America had been attentively watched by 
France French statesmen were prepared to seize any opportunity 
for revenging the loss and humiliation of the Peace of 1763. French 
agents had even been sent to America to discover what prospects there 
might be of attacking Britain in her colonies. As soon as the Con- 
gress was convinced that separation was inevitable, they naturally 
applied to France for assistance. After the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Washington fitted out privateers, and these were able to take 
refuge in French harbours, while France gave every facility for the 
purchase of ships and the enlistment of officers and crews. Benjamin 
Franklin visited Paris to represent the American cause in the year 
1777, but France could not then declare herself. Events seemed to 
show a possibility of American failure, and little direct assistance was 
given One historical figure, however, crossed to America, the youth- 
ful Marquis de Lafayette. After Saratoga, France resolved upon the 
decisive step, and a treaty was concluded with America which amounted 
to an official recognition of the United States. Early 1n 1779 Spain 
and Holland joined the alliance, and Howe was obliged to withdraw 
his forces from Philadelphia. His successor, Clinton, resolved to 
transfer the seat of war to the southern provinces Washington had 
succeeded in winning some minor successes, and some of his foreign 
officers had done good service in drilling the army, for which, after 
long and arduous struggles, Washington had secured a nucleus of 
permanent regiments. The results of the French alliance at first were 
very disappointing, and a party in Congress from the outset had 
regarded French interference with disfavour. The prospects of peace 
were vague, as France insisted that none of the contracting powers 
should make peace with Britain without the concurrence of the 
others; yet, at the same time, Britain was ready to make real con- 
cessions for the purpose of ending the American war and devoting 
her attention to France. Further, the Americans considered that as 
France was using them for the purpose of her own advantage against 
Britain, she should bring the war to a conclusion by a large ex- 
penditure of money and troops; and France eventually came to the 
conclusion that they were expected to carry on the war for the benefit 
of the Americans with French money, French soldiers, and French 
ships. Amid all these conflicting interests the splendid diplomatic 
and military talents of Washington stand out pre-eminent. He had 
the insight requisite to see the facts of any situation in their 
relative proportions, together with the imperturbable patience which 
enabled him to await the right moment. He possessed also an extra- 
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ordinary and contagious energy which inspired all about him with 
enthusiasm for the cause. He was even more successful in diplomacy 
than 1n strategy, and was able to stand between the inexperience and 
often grasping politicians of the Congress and the diplomatists who 
had been brought up 1n the school of Europe. Strained relations were 
avoided only by the fact that he constantly maintained a control of affairs 
almost independent of the Congress, while his watchfulness and reserve 
prevented any accusation of infringing upon their prerogative. Com- 
pared with a man like Franklin, Washington’s supremacy 1s obvious. 
Franklin has the credit of securing the alliance with France; :t 1s 
impossible to believe that he eventually deceived the allies whom he 
had done so much to secure, but his frankness and honesty were made 
a screen by less scrupulous politicians for carrying on negotiations 
with the British 1n defiance of treaty obligations A far-sighted 
politician he was not, but his common sense and his business capacity 
proved very valuable assets in the field of diplomacy. 

In 1779 the British secured a footing in the south, and in the 
following year Clinton reduced the fortress of Charleston after a five 
weeks’ siege. Military operations in South Carolina were extremely 
difficult, as the country was only settled or cultivated upon the coast 
Washington, however, who had foreseen this fact and its influence, 
continued his operations against New York, and compelled Clinton 
to move northward, while constant skirmishing war continued 1n the 
south, which at times rose to the point of an important battle. While 
the British were able to occupy the coast districts, the Americans could 
operate undisturbed 1n the interior of the country Hence the British 
resolved to make Virginia the seat of war, a province which provided 
for the maintenance of the American troops. Even then Washington 
declined to quit the Hudson, and sent Lafayette to Virginia to hold 
the British 1n check The British commander, Cornwallis, made 
a fatal mistake in attempting to provide a fortified base at Yorktown, 
and fell into a trap, which the American leaders at once recognized 
He was completely invested by a large force, and on 19 October, 1781, 
he was obliged to surrender. From this moment the British occupa- 
tion of the south came practically to an end. 

Both sides were now anxious for peace England was too deeply 
embarrassed to continue the struggle, for which she could not spare 
the necessary troops and commanders, while the American allies, 
France and Spain, began to feel that alliance with America was an 
expensive luxury. The damage inflicted by the Americans upon 
English commerce was not sufficient to compensate for their own 
expenditure in money and troops. Spain, which had long hesitated 
before taking part in the war, was inclined to regard American affairs 
as of purely secondary importance, and was only anxious to receive 
Florida and the Mississippi in return for its services. Washington, 
moreover, was almost at his wits’ end to devise measures for keeping 
his army together. Pay was in ‘arrears, the national treasury was 
empty, the states were disinclined to raise taxes, and foreign credit was 
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exhausted. A further source of discontent was the resolution of Con- 
gress granting half-pay to officers who should serve until the end of 
the war. Such appropriayons of public money could, however, only be 
granted upon the concurrence of nine states, which no Congress had ever 
been able to secure. Only Washington’s vigorous personality was able 
to prevent something like a mutiny, and the wished-for news of peace 
came as a general relief to all combatants. Congress itself had been 
greatly divided in the course of the negotiations. Americans were ear- 
nestly desirous that Britain should abandon all its claims and posses- 
sionsin North America The southern boundary was a cause of discord. 
It was generally agreed that Spain should receive Florida as a recom- 
pense for her services, but, on the other hand, the southern states 
were anxious to retain the right of free navigation down the Mississippi. 
The northern states, again, were anxious that Britain should guarantee 
their rights to a share of the Newfoundland fisheries, and northern and 
southern parties wrangled concerning the precedence which these claims 
should take Samuel Adams and other leaders of the northern party 
spoke and acted as if their states had borne the whole burden of the 
war, 1n spite of the fact that privateering operations upon British 
merchant ships had been as profitable as the unpatriotic business of 
furnishing provisions for the British in Halifax and even in New 
York At times the tension reached such a pitch that the new union 
of thirteen states was threatened with disruption Washington’s efforts, 
however, supported by those of Franklin and of the party of French 
representatives, succeeded 1n avoiding any direct expression of opinion 
upon points where interest was irreconcilable. The British politicians, 
moreover, were anxious to conciliate public opinion in the United 
States, and showed great readiness to make concessions. France was 
never officially informed by the Americans that negotiations were 1n 
progress, although French diplomatists must have been aware of the 
fact; but this breach of diplomatic practice did not, in the long run, 
offend the interests of France Eventually, on 3 September, 1783, the 
Peace was ratified at Versailles, when the thirteen United States of 
North America were recognized as independent. Participation in the 
Newfoundland fisheries, and, indeed, all other stipulations made by 
the Americans, were conceded, while a treaty of commerce was to be 
concluded between Britain and the United States 1n order to restore 
the relations interrupted by war. It now remained for the newly 
recognized country to evolve a constitution. 

This was no easy matter, apart from the fact that the United 
States were divided into northern and southern groups, petty jealousies 
and local interests also made for separatism, nor had Congress ever 
been constituted upon a legal basis. It was a makeshift assembly 
with authority as yet undefined, and if that authority had never met 
with any serious resistance the force of circumstances rather than 
the energy of the Congress accounted for the fact. Washington 
was well aware that certain points were indispensable to the existence 
of the United States as an independent power, and he discoursed 
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eloquently upon the four pillars of national liberty. There must be 
an indissoluble union of the states under one federal head, full accep- 
tance of the obligations incurred by Congress for the purpose of 
carrying on the war, the adoption of a system which should place 
the militia upon a regular and efficient footing, and a readiness 
to forget local prejudices and policies, and to sacrifice individual 
advantages to the interests of the community. Washington then 
resigned his command of the army, and returned to repose on his 
estate at Mount Vernon. There he spent his time in country pur- 
suits and in repairing the neglect which his property had undergone 
during the war. At the same time he kept a careful eye upon public 
affairs, and saw with regret that a federation which had contrived to 
work when bound together by the pressure of public danger was 
daily proving more incompetent to act as a national government. 
The arrangements for restoring the national credit and evolving a 
system of finance roused a considerable amount of opposition, and 
at length, largely upon Washington’s initiative, 1t was resolved that 
delegates from all the states should meet at Philadelphia and should 
revise the federal system. Their proceedings were to be subsequently 
submitted to Congress for approval and confirmation. Washington 
himself accepted the position of delegate with some reluctance, but 
with characteristic energy began to read constitutional history in 
order to prepare his mind for a consideration of the subject. The 
convention comprised fifty-five delegates, representing twelve states, 
and at the first sitting Washington was elected president. The 
fact that he was able to induce an assembly representing so many 
and such heterogeneous interests to agree upon a final form of 
constitution reflects the utmost credit upon his statesmanship and 
his diplomatic powers. 

The constitution of the United States was the outcome of mutual 
concessions inspired by a desire for the common welfare which Wash- 
ington kept steadily in view. The knowledge also possessed by the 
convention that their deliberations would not be binding until the 
states had approved them, gave them greater boldness than they would 
otherwise have felt. Great questions, indeed, were involved; thege 
was the question of representation in proportion to population. When 
the southern states wished negroes to be included 1n the census, they 
were persuaded to be content with considering five negroes as equiva- 
lent to three white men. There was the question of the slave trade, 
in which Washington had been brought up, and upon which he held 
strong views. There was also the question of the executive power. 
Antimonarchical as were the feelings of the convention, there was, 
none the less, an opinion that a single person should be placed at the 
head of the Government, and the manner in which his election should 
be achieved gave rise to endless discussion which more than once 
endangered the whole work of the convention. 

At length, on 20 September, 1787, Washington was able to lay 
the work of the convention before Congress. The Federal party 
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carried their proposal that the states should decide upon it without 
change. By the old articles the consent of every state was necessary 
before a new form could be established, therefore 1t was provided 
that the ratification of nine states only should be sufficient to bring 
the new constitution into force. By the end of 1788 a sufficient 
number of states had ratified the proposals, and arrangements were 
therefore made for the presidential election on 7 January, 1789. 

The general opinion expressed by the nation was that Washington 
should be the first to occupy the presidential chair. He was very 
reluctant to accept office, but none the less was persuaded to under- 
take it for the first four years. His progress to Washington was 
a triumphal procession, and one which he could readily contrast with 
the weary marchings and counter marchings which he had undergone 
through the same country during the course of the war. The United 
States were extremely fortunate 1n their choice. Washington was 
the only man who combined an unselfish patriotism and a firm faith 
in the country’s future with wide experience, diplomatic power and 
tact, and statesmanlike insight. Throughout the war he had been 
independent of party, and was anxious now to adopt a neutral posi- 
tion. Insensibly, however, he was drawn into the leadership of the 
Federalist party. The most urgent task before the new Government 
was the restoration of United States credit at home and abroad. 
Alexander Hamilton, his authority on finance, proposed to fund the 
debt of the United States, while the debts of separate states were to 
be taken over by the Union, an operation which rich northern mer- 
chants unpatriotically turned to their own advantage by buying up 
the bonds issued by several states and getting them redeemed at 
par by the Government For these operations money was needed, 
and Hamilton proposed to raise it by a tax which would at least 
have reminded every member of his connection with the Union. 
This measure produced an unexpected outburst of wrath; in Pennsyl- 
vania and North Carolina, especially, angry frontiersmen declined to 
obey the law. Officials were ill treated in the attempt to execute 
their duty, and Washington was obliged to call out the militia to 
crush what was practically a revolt. The turbulent elements, who 
were under the impression that they were dealing with a petty local 
Government, soon discovered their mistake when 15,000 troops were 
called out against them, and the so-called Whisky Rebellion speedily 
collapsed. Again Washington had proved his statesmanship; he gave 
the offenders every latitude, and waited until he felt that public opinion 
was behind him. His action justified the existence of the United States 
Republic, because 1t proved that the republic was able to keep order. 
The rebellion in itself may have been a small and unimportant rising, 
but greater men and apparently stronger governments than Washing- 
ton’s have been overthrown by such trifles. 

Washington’s foreign policy also displayed brilliant insight. The 
French Revolution had broken out, and was naturally hailed in America 
with the utmost delight. It was felt that the glorious example of the 
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United States was about to be followed in Europe, that monarchies 
and despotisms were to disappear, and that a new and golden age 
was about to begin for the whole world—a natural delusion for men 
who never understood the profound racial differences between the 
Romance and English-speaking races. The southern states were 
completely carried away by the sonorous phrases of French republi- 
cans, and were ready to give them every aid in their struggle against 
their despots. But Washington well knew that the new and ‘un- 
formed state could not afford to involve itself in any desperate venture 
of the kind. Such action would, to begin with, have interrupted the 
renewed commercial connections with England, connections which 
France could do nothing to replace. Washington therefore insisted 
upon the strictest neutrality. French republicans ignored his declara- 
tion, soldiers were enlisted, and privateers were fitted out in American 
towns, and the French ambassador was enthusiastically received in 
the south and even in New York But Washington maintained so 
careful an attitude that the most zealous supporter of France was 
unable to take offence; and when war broke out between Britain 
and France, he did his utmost to keep the state free from European 
complications Europe was informed that the new power took no 
interest 1n the fate of the old dynasties, and was concerned only with 
the conquest and the mastery of its own continent This was an 
idea that eventually crystallized into the well-known Monroe doctrine. 
When the minister of the French Republic attempted to defy the 
United States upon the question of French privateers, Washington, 
with perfect firmness, asserted his authority, and maintained the 
dignity of his country, and in spite of much wrangling and opposi- 
tion he secured the support of the nation 

Washington’s foreign policy with Britain after the conclusion 
of the peace was again marked by statesmanlike decision and firm- 
ness. At the time when the so-called Whisky War seemed 1mmi- 
nent, when the struggles with the Indians were yet 1n progress, 
an additional source of grievance was provided by those British 
measures which hampered American commerce. Congress seemed 
inclined to propose reprisals which would make war inevitable. 
Washington then announced that he had appointed one of the 
Federalist leaders, Mr. Jay, as extraordinary ambassador to the court 
of London, for the purpose of settling the differences between the two 
nations by negotiation. The treaty eventually concluded was not en- 
tirely satisfactory even to the most statesmanlike thinkers in America. 
It did, however, put an end to the cases immediately in dispute, and 
was a sufficient assurance against an outbreak of war. These were 
the principal points which Washington had at heart, and he therefore 
accepted it. But a strong current of opposition ran through many 
parts of America. In Philadelphia, for instance, the treaty was 
solemnly burnt before the house of ¢he English consul. Washington 
resolved upon strong measures, and at once ratified the treaty, for 
which the approval of Congress was then required. A desperate 


WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO THE 
ARMY. From the painting by Andrew C. Gow, 
R.A. By permission of the Berlin Photographic 
Company. 

The scene 1s thus described by Thackeray in The Virginians 


“ His battles over, his country freed, his great work of liberation 
complete, the General laid down his victorious sword, and met 


his comrades of the army tn a last adieu. A barge was in‘ 
waiting at the Whitehall Ferry to convey him across the 
Hudson A line of infantry was formed from the tavern 


to the ferry, and the General with his officers following him, 
walked silently to the water” Washington 1s shaking hands 
with his favourite general, Knox, and the other generals shown 
are Steuben, Sumter, Nathaniel Greene, Wayne, Gates, 
Moultrie, Marion, and Putnam The officer in green faced 
with red immediately behind Knox is Alexander Hamilton, the 
maker of the United States constitution. 


Andrew Carrick Gow, the painter, was born in London in 
1848, and became a Royal Academician in 1891. His works 
are almost all historical pictures. 
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struggle went on for six weeks, and at length the opposition realized 
that the president was eee and approved his decision by a 
majority of only three. Party spirit passed all bounds of reason, 
Washington was charged with scandalous practices, was exposed to 
threats and invectives, and was troubled with constant anonymous 
letters. He said himself that the language used of him would hardly 
have been applicable to a Nero, a notorious criminal, or a vulgar pick- 
pocket. But when the public had time to reflect upon the situation it 
began to realize that Washington had been right, and that America 
at that juncture could not afford to retard her development by an- 
other war. There was a general feeling that Washington should be 
asked to hold the presidency for a third term of office. 

His mind, however, was made up. He looked forward to the con- 
clusion of his presidency with a sense of great relief. In his farewell 
address he warned the people against the excesses of party spirit, which 
he saw was a weakness of the Government. Washington himself had 
been a party man, his idea undoubtedly was that the president should 
be the representative of the whole people and above and beyond party, 
but by the end of his term of office he had grown convinced that party 
government could not be avoided under the existing constitution He 
was naturally opposed to the party which had resisted the many achieve- 
ments of his administration, nor could he avoid regarding them as 
political enemies. This was the party which considered the interests 
of France as the leading issue in American politics, and was ready to 
toy with questions of separatism. Washington, on the other hand, 
was an American and a Nationalist, and consequently in the Federalist 
party he found his support. As soon as he had resigned office, and 
could speak freely, his partisanship—a better term, perhaps, 1s his 
patriotism—became clearly pronounced. 

It was time for him to resign. He had assumed office at a difficult 
and critical moment, he had maintained the independence of his country 
and had founded a system of free government, and he could withdraw 
in full consciousness of victory. Eight years is a long period in the 
life of a growing state, and an opposition party had been gradually 
rising. Huis successor, Adams, who was 1n full agreement with Wash- 
ington’s principles, was followed by Jefferson, a representative of the 
democratic ideas which prevailed for many years to come. Washing- 
ton’s retirement took place amid an outburst of enthusiasm in which 
his successor was forgotten. He retired to Mount Vernon, from which 
he had been absent eight years, and devoted himself to the 1improve- 
ment of his property. He continued to take a keen interest in public 
affairs, and when friction arose with France, and roused a cry of 1ndig- 
nation throughout Europe in 1798, Washington acceded to the request 
that he would resume command of the army. He stipulated, however, 
that he should not be called into active service unless hostilities broke 
out, while he was also to have the appointment of the general staff 
—a question upon which some difference of opinion arose between 
himself and the new president, though Washington, as usual, had his 
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way. He was tolerably certain from the outset that there was no great 
danger of actual war. But he devoted an enormous amount of time 
and thought to the organization of the army, in the belief that prepara- 
tion for war is the best means of preserving peace. That he should 
have been thus willing to abandon his well-earned rest 1s a signal 
instance of his patriotism. For the principles and doctrines of the 
French Revolution, Washington had a profound hatred. The opposi- 
tion party in Congress was infected by the new doctrines, though 
America might be thought to have been far beyond the reach of any 
such infection. When Washington found a party 1n the United States 
devoted to France, and fanatically preaching revolutionary ideas, he 
realized that not only the existence of the Union, but the very founda- 
tions of society, were endangered. He gave his approval of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, which were intended to check the influence of dan- 
gerous agitators, and which were characterized by many as undue 
infringements upon the freedom of the citizen. Most of all did he 
regret the fact that his own Federal party was divided among itself in 
consequence. Amid these anxieties his death suddenly occurred at the 
end of 1799. He succumbed to an attack of laryngitis, which the 
medical science of his day had not learned how to treat. 
Washington 1s a man who stands apart. By birth he was an 
aristocrat, of manners stately and formal, but entirely superior to social 
prejudice. Virginian aristocracy, based upon the foundation of slavery, 
was often proud and exclusive; and when Washington had to deal with 
troops who elected and deposed their officers, who left their duty and 
went home when they felt inclined, and whose manners were often 
democratically rough, his sense of order and discipline was rudely dis- 
turbed. Yet he succeeded in making these troops entirely devoted to 
himself by studying their manners and their prejudices instead of con- 
demning them by comparison with his own. Physically he was a 
powerful man, 6 feet 2 inches in height, with enormous hands and 
feet, and capable of lifting weights which tried two men of ordinary 
strength. He was an excellent judge of men, and knew exactly how 
much might be expected of them and with what responsibilities they 
might be entrusted. Fully conscious of the defects in his own educa- 
tion, he was ever ready to support any scheme intended to make 
education more efficient. Like most great men he had also a genius 
for detail. Before the revolution a discussion took place in his own 
district concerning a proper site for a church. Two parties were warmly 
opposed upon the question, each asserting that the site of their prefer- 
ence was most convenient for the majority of the parishioners. At the 
final meeting Washington carried his view by means of a carefully 
prepared collection of statistics showing the exact distance of each 
parishioner’s house from the proposed site. The story is characteristic 
of the close attention which he gave to every question with which he 
had to deal. At the same time he ‘never lost sight of the great and 
ultimate obyect for which he was working, however deeply he was 
involved in the minor questions of the moment. His great purpose 
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was to build up a new and independent nation, and his last words, 
which the world did not hear until after his death, were a plea that 
the younger generation might be so trained that all could think as 
Americans, uninfluenced by foreign ideas or local prejudices. The 
impelling force of his career was his firm faith in the future of his 
country, a conception in his day only possible to a powerful man, 
able to rise above existing conditions and gaze with the eyes of faith 
upon the distant future. 


CHAPTER V 


Talleyr and (A.D. 1754-1838) 


Charles Maurice Talleyrand was born on 13 February, 1754. His 
father, an officer in the army, was a figure of some small reputation at 
court. Hugh society was not inclined to be troubled with the care of 
young children in those days—Rousseau had not begun to preach the 
return to nature and the responsibility of parentage; the child was 
handed over to the care of a nurse for the first four years of his life. 
The death of a brother had left him the eldest of the family, but the 
military career for which he had been intended was cut short by a 
fall during his childhood, which made him lame for life. As he could 
not enter the army it was resolved that he should enter the Church, 
and in 1762 he was sent to school in Paris. Four years later he 
entered the seminary of St. Sulpice. He showed not the least taste 
for a clerical life, and neither the lives of Cardinals Retz or Richelieu, 
nor the splendours of Rheims, where his uncle held a high ecclesiastical 
position, were able to reconcile him to the proposed career. He read 
continually, but learned more from life than from books. He would 
always argue with an author, and was never to be crushed by any 
ready-made assertion. Rousseau, for instance, had no influence over 
him; he could not understand the indignation of an upstart against 
society, nor was he to be dazzled by any rhetoric There was also 
in Talleyrand a certain cynicism, often perhaps shallow and trifling, 
which made him wholly unamenable to Rousseau’s outbursts of senti- 
ment. By 1775 he was a priest, and in that year he witnessed the 
coronation of Louis XVI at Rheims. He had powerful friends, and 
it seemed likely that he would rise high. 

The clergy, since the meeting of the States-General in 1614, had, 
alone of the estates of the realm, preserved their representative insti- 
tutions. They regarded themselves as the equals of the crown, and, 
though the king retained the right of appointment to certain bishoprics 
and benefices, the clergy demanded increased privileges and the 
strengthening of the laws against heretics. The clergy as a whole 
were controlled by two agents-general who performed functions some- 
thing like those of a modern minister of public worship, and generally 
acted as intermediaries between the clergy and the Government. Their 
office was no sinecure when a general attack was made upon the claim 
of the clergy to exemption from taxation. The history of the French 
Church in the eighteenth century 1s the history of attempts to over- 
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throw opposition by timely concessions and to withdraw those conces- 
sions so soon as they were made. 

Talleyrand’s first appeafance in society was made in Paris 1n one 
of the salons of the day. He was given the benefice of St. Denis at 
Rheims, and was henceforward known as the Abbé Périgord; he 
had rooms in Parts, collected books, went much into society, and was 
invited everywhere. People began to listen to him. Some definite 
attitude was necessary if he was to make his mark, and he proceeded 
to publish his contempt and dislike of the minister Necker. Necker 
was attempting to bring some order into the fearful confusion of French 
finance. The revolt of the American colonies against England had 
roused French enthusiasm. The loss of Canada, defeats 1n India and 
upon the seas, had deeply lowered French prestige, and 1t was thought 
that a blow struck against England in America might enable France 
to recover much lost ground. Necker warned the public that war was 
impossible with an empty treasury, but they would not listen to him, 
and Talleyrand saw many men of his own rank and standing set sail 
for the American continent. Talleyrand viewed these proceedings with 
much indifference, and writes upon them with characteristic cynicism: 


The grand gentlemen of my young days had one characteristic. they 
thought that they had discovered, and they consequently valued the more 
highly, everything that was new to them ‘‘ Where should we be without 
America?” was to be heard on all sides ‘‘It procures us a navy,” said one, 
**it extends our commerce,” said another, ‘‘1t provides for our surplus popu- 
lation,” said the administrators, ‘‘it 1s an outlet for our turbulent spirits,” 
said the ministers, ‘‘it 1s a refuge for all our nonconformists,” said the 
philosophers. 


Talleyrand seems even then to have conceived the leading lines of 
his future policy—peace with England, who was to be left to her 
colonizing work, and supremacy in the Mediterranean for France. 
In 1783 he made the acquaintance of Pitt, who was then learning 
French, and in the same year he had some share in the negotiations 
which led to an eventual commercial treaty with England in 1786. 
He had already been appointed agent-general for the clergy in 1780, 
and soon came to the conclusion that the constant attacks upon his 
order were undermining its influence upon the nation, and that some 
pecuniary sacrifice was necessary to restore its prestige. He proposed, 
for instance, to raise the salaries of the parochial clergy, who were 
often hopelessly underpaid, and were sometimes obliged to wrest their 
tithes out of peasants far more wretched than themselves. No doubt, 
if Talleyrand’s advice had been taken, the lower ranks of the clergy 
might have been conciliated, and in 1789 the Government would not 
have been disappointed 1n its expectations of their support. 
Talleyrand by birth and upbringing was a member of the old 
régime. Abuses political and social were undoubtedly rampant. The 
authority of the crown and of the Bourbons was intolerably oppressive, 
and, as Turgot wrote in his celebrated memorial to the king: ‘All evils 
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arise from the absence in France of any constitution”. Necker again 
spoke of the constitution as one, ‘‘ wherein no public power can find 
either the beginning of its rights or the limits of its authority”. The 
few customs which might have restrained the arbitrary power of the 
crown were, for the most part, obsolete or had been made null and 
void. The States-General, composed of the clergy and nobles, and the 
three estates of the realm, which had at one time been consulted upon 
questions of taxation and legislation, had never been convoked since 
1614. Both taxation and the administration of justice were entirely 
in the hands of the king, who might pronounce arbitrary judgment 
in any suit, or imprison in the Bastille without trial the most famous 
and the meanest of his subjects. Taxation weighed most heavily upon 
the poor, as every person with any pretensions to nobility claimed exemp- 
tion. The taxes were collected upon so corrupt a system that little 
more than two-thirds of them ever reached the royal treasury, and of 
these a large proportion was absorbed 1n maintaining the outward 
show of court life. The French nobility consisted of some twenty or 
thirty thousand families, who, though stripped of their ancient power, 
clung tenaciously to their nghts of exemption. The evils of absentee 
landlordism were conspicuous in their most glaring forms The 
majority of the nobles lived in Paris, or at Versailles, supplementing 
the king’s bounty by taxes wrung from their wretched peasantry. The 
principal clergy held one-third of the lands of France, an immense 
property almost wholly exempt from taxation. A definite line of 
demarcation separated them from the lower clergy, who were, for 
the most part, humble parish priests, often drawn from the peasant 
class and constantly sharing their poverty. Wa5uth that class they 
were naturally in sympathy, a class which formed the majority of the 
third estate of the realm. The most intelligent and capable element 
in the French nation were the middle classes, then comparatively 
small in numbers, and composed of merchants, lawyers, and other 
professional men. The peasantry had been emancipated from their 
condition of serfdom long before, but the majority of them were 
obliged to pay some dues in service or 1n kind to their feudal over- 
lord, and the restrictions laid upon agriculture for the preservation 
of game increased their poverty, which might become starvation upon 
the failure of the crops. Above this mass of discontent the nobility 
maintained an attitude of resolute optimism, supported by profound 
ignorance; and when a princess of France heard that the peasants 
m a certain district were starving for want of bread, she 1s said to 
have enquired sympathetically: ‘‘Why cannot they put up with 
piecrust?” 

There were, however, both nobles and higher clergy who were 
notable exceptions to the general spirit of selfishness, and on the 
eve of the Revolution the condition of the French peasantry was, in 
many cases, superior to that of the peasants 1n many parts of Europe. 
It is not in their suffering that the ultimate cause of the Revolution 
is to be found. As in England and also 1n America, the spirit of 


THE OATH OF THE TENNIS COURT, 
20th JUNE, 1789. From a painting by Auguste 
Couder in the Palace of Versailles. 


The Oath of the Tennis Court 1s a celebrated incident in 
the early days of the great revolution. The momentous 
States General met at Versailles on 4th May, on 17th June 
the Third Estate declared itself a National Assembly, thereby 
making a complete breach with the past and proclaiming a 
new régime. The king resolved to hold a “royal session”, 
and placards were posted by ministers in the Salle des Menus 
Plaisirs announcing the royal session for 22nd June. The 
deputies of the Third Estate, with Bailly at their head, found 
the hall closed against them on 20th June, and adjourned 
to a neighbouring tennis court, where they took a solemn 
oath not to separate until a constitution had been established. 

Louis Charles Auguste Couder (1789-1873), the painter 
of this picture, is known chiefly by his historical and mytho- 
logical paintings. The date of this picture is 1848. 
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enlightenment and the fact that people had learnt to think were the 
real causes of the upheaval; and the ultimate source of this enlighten- 
ment may be traced to England. Montesquieu, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Diderot, and the rest did little more than popularize the lessons of 
political liberty and of philosophy which were first developed in Eng- 
land. Sir Isaac Newton, Locke, Shaftesbury, and Bolingbroke began 
the teaching which ended 1n a sceptical philosophy creating discontent 
with the established order of Church and State and raising an uncon- 
trollable desire for change. Equally potent was the influence of the 
American revolution. The republican simplicity of the new state 
formed the strongest contrast to the artificial extravagance of the 
French court. Those Frenchmen who placed their swords at the 
service of America found themselves transported to an environment 
which seemed to their superficial gaze to resemble the idealist dreams 
of Rousseau or Fénelon, and the inference was natural that 1f Utopia 
had been realized in the West it might also be founded in the East. 
Meanwhile the state plunged more deeply into bankruptcy; the rigidity 
of court etiquette and the selfishness of the upper classes forbade the 
introduction of any reforms likely to check the swelling totals of the 
national debt. The people naturally ascribed these difficulties to court 
extravagance and particularly to that of the queen, who was known 
as Madame Deficit. A council of notables, summoned 1n 1787, de- 
clined to make any concessions, and in 1788 the king resolved to call 
together the almost-forgotten States-General, which eventually met 
upon the memorable date of 5 May, 1780. 

Meanwhile Talleyrand had become bishop of Autun. He was also 
a member of the provincial assembly of his own province, the Bur- 
gundian estates, and was elected by the clergy as a delegate when 
the States-General was called. The third estate demanded that voting 
should be by counting of heads and not by each estate of the realm in 
isolation, eventually they constituted themselves the National Assembly 
and invited the other orders to join their deliberations, informing 
them that they intended 1n any case to proceed with business There 
followed the famous Oath of the Tennis Court, when they bound them- 
selves not to separate until they had formed a constitution for France. 
The third estate then met 1n one of the churches of Versailles, and were 
joined by a few nobles and a considerable number of the clerical depu- 
ties. Talleyrand was not among the first of these, but he was well aware 
of the critical nature of the situation. So deep was his anxiety that 
with three or four friends he made a night expedition to Marly to 
request an audience of the king. The king preferred to be represented 
by the Comte d’Artois, to whom Talleyrand explained that the only 
hope of saving the country was to dissolve the present assembly and 
to convoke another under a different elective system. If the royal 
power were cleverly used, much might be saved, but continued 
attempts to oppose the popular choice would only end in disaster. 
Talleyrand’s suggestions were not well received, and he came to the 
conclusion that it was time for him to think of himself. On 26 June 
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he joined the third estate, and made no further attempts to come to 
an understanding with the court. In conjunction with Mirabeau he 
headed the movements of the Assembly, with the hope and object 
of keeping the Revolution within bounds. He had, moreover, a 
very considerable bribe to offer to the Revolution, the destruction of 
the Gallican Church. 

While the National Assembly was thus preparing for the fray, the 
Government of Paris was undergoing a similar revolution. Then was 
formed the municipal council, which eventually overshadowed the power 
of the National Assembly itself. The celebrated National Guards were 
organized, and on 14 July came the storming of the Bastille, and 
Louis XVI was informed that the Revolution had begun. This act 
was followed by disturbances throughout the provinces, and the 
privileged orders began to realize that they must surrender some of 
their feudal rights. An example was set in the National Assembly 
by two young nobles, who were enthusiastically followed by many 
others. The Assembly resolved that a statue should be erected to 
Louis XVI as ‘‘the restorer of French liberty”. No more unsuitable 
inscription could have been devised, but the fact 1s enough to show 
that the influence of the crown was still strong enough to prove useful 
had there been wisdom and foresight to guide 1t. 

Talleyrand was made a member of the committee for the preparation 
of a constitution, a committee chosen by the Assembly of 14 July, and 
shortly afterwards he proposed to secularize the Church property. 
Tithes were to be abolished on the understanding that some other 
provision should be made for religious purposes. For this object 
Talleyrand drew up a scheme. Enormous as was the property of the 
Church, he was well aware that a sudden sale of land would cause 
a considerable fall in values, as indeed actually occurred. He justified 
his legal position by the argument that Church endowments were 
made for the benefit of the whole community and not for a particular 
order within it. By 12 October his views were carried, and the whole 
estate of the clergy was declared the property of the nation. Huis 
devotion to the cause secured him the presidential chair 1n the 
Assembly, a chair held after him by Mirabeau, and he was largely 
responsible for the Declaration of the Rights of Man, a document 
drawn up in imitation of the American ‘‘ Declaration of Rights”. 
In the invasion of Versailles by the mob, and the transfer of the royal 
family to Paris, Talleyrand was naturally not concerned, but they 
were events which could have caused him no surprise. He was at 
work upon the civil constitution of the clergy. France was redivided 
into departments, which were at the same time bishoprics, and all 
clergy were required to take an oath of allegiance to the new con- 
stitution. Talleyrand was also interested in financial affairs. As he 
had foreseen, the Assembly found it impossible to sell so vast an 
amount of real estate as the Church lands at a fair price, and there- 
fore issued currency notes, called assignats, security for which was 
the nationalized land. As Talleyrand pointed out from the first, 
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inflation was bound to occur, and further issues of notes continued until 
the assignats became quite worthless. The conversion of the Church 
also ended 1n disturbances only four bishops would take the oath, 
and a large section of the clergy became bitter opponents of the 
Revolution. The Assembly certainly passed a decree allowing non- 
juring priests to exercise their religious functions, but it speedily 
became a dead letter. Such priests were soon subjected to open 
persecution, and Talleyrand himself delivered another blow to the 
Church by depriving it of its educational functions: instruction was 
henceforward to be secularized and taken out of the hands of the 
clergy, who had hitherto controlled it. 

The king’s attempted flight from the kingdom was stopped at 
Varennes. An emigration of the nobles had taken place upon a large 
scale, and the exiles beyond the frontier were unwilling to make any 
move which might endanger the safety of the royal family. If, there- 
fore, the king could escape beyond the frontiers he might place himself 
at their head, and with the help of some foreign power strike a blow 
for his crown The emigration of the nobles and the attempted flight 
of the king sealed the death warrant of monarchy in France The king 
was no longer trusted, and republicanism began to raise its head. At 
the end of September, 1791, the National Assembly adjourned after 
a two years’ session. The new constitution, which made France a 
constitutional monarchy, had been already ratified by the king, and 
the members of the Assembly had disqualified themselves from seek- 
ing election to the three following Assemblies. 

Questions of foreign policy were now becoming most urgent. It 
was not clearly known what support the crown might expect to find 
abroad, and Talleyrand’s next important work was a mission to 
London. He speedily perceived that any hopes of securing English 
support were futile. Burke had already roused public opinion by 
declaring that any comparison between the French and English revo- 
lutions was an insult to his country. Talleyrand would have been 
content with a declaration of neutrality, but Lord Grenville, with whom 
he discussed the subject, declined to open negotiations with a person 
who had no power to treat. Talleyrand was also exposed to a series. 
of vigorous attacks in the English press, inspired from Paris, and 
by the time he was recalled to his own country it was clear that a 
further stay in London would have been a waste of time. A second 
visit proved more profitable, and British neutrality was promised upon 
terms which, 1f not wholly satisfactory, were better than nothing; so 
much was gained by Talleyrand’s diplomacy, 1n which he occasionally 
exceeded his instructions. But when he returned to Paris he found 
that the real master of the situation was Danton, and he must have 
felt that the recently extorted declaration was not likely to last long. 
The Legislative Assembly had declared war upon Austria; the duke 
of Brunswick won several victories and advanced towards Paris. On 
10 August, 1792, the one powerful body in France was the commune. 


The palace of the Tuileries was sacked, and the September massacres 
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followed. For the third time Talleyrand visited London, and for the 
third time upon a diplomatic mission. Many of his friends had been 
massacred or had taken flight, and, as he says himself, after the crime 
of 10 August his one idea was to get out of France. He reached 
London on 23 September, three days after the victory of Valmy, the 
meeting of the National Assembly in Paris, and the declaration of the 
republic. With the retirement of Danton, Talleyrand’s commission 
disappeared, and he was able to deny in London that he had any 
official purpose to fulfil. He was an admirer of English constitu- 
tionalism, but he was no less an admirer of law and order. From 
1792 to 1796 he remained in exile. 

No sooner had he left the country than the decree of the Convention 
placed him on the list of émzgrés, and he had thus further reason to 
congratulate himself upon escaping the guillotine. While France was 
reforming her constitution and executing her king, while the Girondins 
were overthrown and the Reign of Terror proceeded amid attempts to 
aboksh Christianity and erect the worship of the goddess of reason,. 
Talleyrand was living 1n London, sharing what little money he had, 
the proceeds of the sale of his library, with his friends in misfortune. 
The émigrés upon the Rhine devoted their energies to conspiracy and 
sought distraction in social entertainments. Those in England lived 
a quiet and unostentatious life; and the clergy among them particularly 
secured the esteem of their hosts. Many middle-class English families 
then chose a French abbé to teach his language to their children; some 
of them started small businesses and used the proceeds to help their 
older and weaker brethren. Women of the highest rank worked at 
any occupation they could find, to get bread for their children, and 
the only blot upon their conduct was their continual quarrels with 
one another. Political shortsightedness was remarkable for its pre- 
valence; many of them would have scorned to take rooms for more 
than three months, in the expectation of a speedy recall to their own 
country. Talleyrand was not one of these. No one was more anxious 
than he to return to France, but he did not waste his time 1n vain 
regrets. He was not, however, able to stay in England; Pitt enforced 
against him the measures of the Alien Bill, and on 3 February, 1794, 
he set sail for America. He bore letters of introduction from Lord 
Lansdowne to Washington; but the president regretted that political 
reasons forbade him to receive Talleyrand. Washington was then 
doing his best to steer clear of any entanglement with France. Talley- 
rand, however, was able to meet Alexander Hamilton, the greatest of 
Washington’s subordinates. He and Talleyrand had much tn com- 
mon. Both had undertaken the task of framing a constitution, and 
both had been specially occupied with finance and education. Hamilton 
succeeded where Talleyrand had failed, and his realization of Mira- 
beau’s idea, a state constituted upon federal lines, with a president to 
represent the secular power, niust have been perfectly familiar to 
Talleyrand. He saw a certain monarchical element in the constitution 
with which he was entirely in sympathy. At the same time he was 
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by no means happy in Philadelphia; like many others, he regarded 
the years immediately before the Revolution as the happiest in the 
world, and a large element in that contentment was provided by talk 
and conversation, which had become a fine art. There was nothing in 
America even remotely resembling the brilliant salons of the French 
aristocracy. Washington’s Puritan friends were to Talleyrand sé many 
consummate bores, and will suffice to account for his ill-tempered 
exclamation: ‘‘What is a democracy but an aristocracy of black- 
guards!” He travelled also 1n the woods of the Far West, and 
attempted to improve his financial position by speculation. He ex- 
pended such money as he had saved from the wreck of his fortunes 
in fitting out a merchantman, and had just completed this work when 
he received news, in November, 1795, that the decree of the Con- 
vention against him had been revoked. By January, 1796, he was in 
Hamourg, but for more than a year he remained outside the frontiers 
of his native land. 

The constitution of the Directory provided a sufficient reason for 
further absence. The qualification for membership in the Directory was 
regicide, and the new form of government appeared to be nothing more 
than the Convention in concentrated form. Liberty of worship was 
again abolished; religious persecution and the proscription of émzgrés 
recommenced, and Talleyrand resolved to wait at Hamburg until the 
sky cleared. The change came when Napoleon began to make a name 
for himself by his brilliant victories in Italy. Bonaparte’s reception 
in Paris showed that he was the man of the hour; Talleyrand felt that 
it was safe for him to return, and re-entered Paris 1n 1796 after an 
absence of four years. He seemed to be entering a new world: palaces 
had become barracks or taverns, churches were warehouses or Stables. 
Grass grew 1n the streets of quarters once fashionable, and he himself 
seemed to be forgotten. He was in considerable financial straits, which 
were relieved by a friend, and eventually he was appointed minister 
for foreign affairs at the instance of Barras, a member of the Directory, 
who had a high regard for him. Some members of the Directory were 
bitterly opposed to the appointment: he was spoken of as a renegade 
priest; a traitor to his order, his king, and his God; as a man who 
changed his principles as readily as his linen, and who was quite 
capable of betraying the whole of the Directory. When he took 
office all salaries were 1n arrears; he could not pay the wages of his 
servants, and was obliged to use valuable Sévres china plates, as there 
was no money to buy cheaper earthenware. Talleyrand ingratiated 
himself with Napoleon by correspondence, and Napoleon fell com- 
pletely under his personal charm at their first meeting. Hus schemes 
for his Egyptian campaign were all confided to Talleyrand, who recog- 
nized his own policy 1n the proposal for making the Mediterranean a 
French lake. It was arranged that he should proceed to Constantinople 
as French ambassador, to soothe the mind of the Porte when the cam- 
paign against the Mamelukes had been begun. But he never started, 
probably because he felt that his mission would have been useless. For 
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the Government of which he was a member he had the profoundest 
contempt. Their vulgar attempts to ape the grand manners of the 
aristocracy, their extravagance in dress, gave the reception rooms 
of the Directory the appearance of a fancy-dress ball. Talleyrand, 
whatever his faults, was an aristocrat by birth and upbringing, and 
was always anxious to observe the outward decencies of behaviour. 
When the apostles of the new religion submitted to the Institute, of 
which Talleyrand had been a member before the Revolution, a new 
confession of faith, urging the commemoration of the three great acts of 
life—birth, marriage, and death—Talleyrand characteristically replied 
that he had only one observation to offer Jesus Christ, in order to 
found His religion, had been crucified and had risen from the dead, 
and he advised the founder of this new religion to act like Him. 

Feeling no certainty upon the permanency of such a regime, Talleyrand 
resolved to enrich himself while he could Under a treaty with Por- 
tugal a payment of eight millions was made, of which he 1s said to have 
kept three for himself. He never, however, made any secret of his 
intentions to accumulate resources for the future, and this 1s the only 
excuse for his dishonesty. He regarded his diplomatic services as 
constituting a fair claim for payment, and estimated the remuneration 
due upon principles of his own ‘‘ Proud as a peacock, and venal 
as a footman, he neither says what he does nor does what he says”, 
was the judgment passed upon him by the Prussian minister of 
legation. He often tried to make money out of America when 
friction arose between the Directory and Washington’s Government. 
He offered to cede Ceylon and the Cape to England if Pitt would 
provide a sum of two millions for division among himself and his 
friends The most that can be said for him 1s that he was no worse 
than many others. 

In 1799 Talleyrand resigned his post under the Directory. It 
was a Government which had fallen into popular disfavour. The 
populace feared a royalist invasion, and the Directory were afraid 
that another Reign of Terror would break out; it 1s more than a 
coincidence that Talleyrand resigned his post at this critical time. 
How far he was concerned with the sudden return of Bonaparte to 
France may never be known, but he certainly negotiated the under- 
standing between Sieyés and Bonaparte which ended in the coup 
ad’état of Brumaire, 1799. A few days afterwards the First Consul 
publicly thanked him and others for their co-operation. With the 
exception of the Jacobins, everybody welcomed the substitution of 
arbitrary for constitutional power There was some hope of peace 
both at home and abroad, and Talleyrand’s reappointment to the 
ministry of foreign affairs soon followed. He was indispensable in 
this position to Bonaparte, who was well aware of the fact, and the 
years immediately succeeding the consulate fulfilled Talleyrand’s ex- 
pectations of the change. Napoleon left the purchasers of national 
property in possession of their mew acquisitions, he disturbed no 
institutions of the Revolution that showed any signs of permanency, 
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and he enabled a farge number of the huge list of émzgrés to return 
to the country. Talleyrand had a sincere admiration for him, and 
bore with the exacting demands which his service required. Napo- 
leon’s ideal of government was to have all the threads in his own 
hands, and to treat his ministers as executive officers. Talleyrand, 
often to his disgust, was obliged to follow the emperor wherever he 
went, often amid the hardships of camp life in the winter season. 

Talleyrand’s foreign policy 1s naturally not marked by any great 
originality. His business was usually to do as he was told, but at 
the same time his master was willing to listen to him, and was often 
prepared to follow his view of the situation. Moreover, the two men 
thought so entirely alike upon many subyects that a conflict of opinions 
was improbable. He readily fell 1n with Napoleon’s views upon the 
position of the clergy and the arrangement of the Concordat. The 
result, so far as concerned Talleyrand personally, was his reconcilia- 
tion with the Pope, which was followed by his marriage, and in 1802 
he enjoyed the only period of rest and repose which came to him 
under Napoleon’s government. Talleyrand was now some fifty years 
of age; he retained both the manners and the dress of the old régzme, 
and maintained a huge establishment upon a princely scale, the ex- 
penses of which might to some extent account for his readiness to 
sell his diplomatic offices to anyone who could pay for them. Those 
who came to see him found a calm and almost apathetic diplomatist, 
whose manner really concealed great abilities, and who would cling 
obstinately to his own views in the face of argument and persuasion. 
Upon very few occasions 1n his life did he trouble himself to answer 
either calumny or abuse, either from an imperturbable sense of the 
futility of such a proceeding or, as his enemies asserted, because he 
had not the delicacy of mind to resent an insult. Calm and deliber- 
ation were at any rate outward characteristics. ‘‘ Don’t be in such 
a hurry,” he said to one of the Swiss envoys in 1802; ‘‘time 1s a 
great cure-all, give time a chance.” And to another. ‘‘ Most things 
are done by not doing them”. Or again: ‘‘The only sound prin- 
ciple 1n life 1s to have no principles”. Whether these aphorisms are 
authentic or not, they fully represent his diplomatic attitude. He 
concluded treaties with almost every European state, drew up four 
constitutions for various Italian Governments, and founded the re- 
publics of Holland, Switzerland, and the Valais, which were dependent 
upon France. This was the work of 1801 and 1802, and was sum- 
marized by the Austrian minister for foreign affairs in the statement, 
‘‘that its results were more formidable than war itself”. This was 
a far-sighted observation; before very long, Talleyrand was obliged 
to draw up a document incorporating the ideas of the Continental 
blockade and the dream of universal empire which became Napoleon’s 
ruin. 

Talleyrand did his utmost to prevent the execution of the Duc 
d’Enghien, probably rather from loyalty to his master than because 
he believed in his policy. The empire found him acting as grand 
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chamberlain, a post which he accepted reluctantly, knowing, as he 
did, the difficulty of organizing the emperor’s private life. He was 
present when Napoleon placed the iron crown upon his own head 
at Milan, in May, 1805. It fell to his lot to break the news of Trafalgar 
to the emperor, who was able to answer 1t with news of the victorious 
progress of the Grand Army. Talleyrand was present at the battle of 
Austerlitz, and afterwards exerted his influence to make Napoleon 
conclude a peace, which, however, was not to be He realized that 
Napoleon’s boundless ambition would overthrow him, and did ‘his 
utmost to restrain his progress by the conclusion of special treaties. 
He was obliged to follow the army to the battle of Eylau, and to 
take charge of the commissariat 1n addition to his ordinary work. 
He was now beginning to realize that Napoleon was slipping from 
his grasp, and that he was becoming rather a tool than a munister. 
He began to wonder what would happen if the emperor were killed 
or overthrown, and he and his friends considered that a Bourbon 
restoration was the only way out of the difficulty. In 1807 he re- 
signed his office, and introduced his successor to his staff with the 
characteristic words ‘‘ Here, sir, you have a number of men whom 
I can highly recommend and who will give you every satisfaction 
You will find them clever and punctual, and, thanks to my care, 
entirely devoid of zeal.” When this announcement was received 
with an expression of surprise, he continued ‘‘ Yes, sir, with the 
exception of a few clerks, who are inclined to address envelopes in an 
excessive hurry, all officials in this department are inspired by the 
profoundest calm. When you have to settle the interests of Europe 
with the emperor, you will learn the importance of avoiding any 
excessive haste to seal and dispatch the announcement of his wishes ” 
In this scene with which Talleyrand entertained the emperor originated 
the aphorism attributed to him. Pont de zele. 

Talleyrand’s perspicacity had foreseen that Napoleon’s interference 
in Spain marked the decline of his fortunes. The emperor himself 
felt that a Bourbon on the throne of Spain was a fatal danger to 
himself and his dynasty, but his assertion that Talleyrand was the 
moving spirit in his Spanish policy is contradicted by the diplo- 
matist’s Memoz:rs. It was shortly after this time that he advised the 
Tsar to make a stand against Napoleon, and Alexander himself 
was afterwards forced to admit that Talleyrand’s advice had been 
excellent Both Vienna and St. Petersburg began to realize that 
the diplomatist was no longer an unconditional supporter of the 
emperor. This may have been a disloyal action, but 1t was success- 
fully concealed from the emperor at the time. Talleyrand was still 
retained by the emperor, who used him 1n the negotiations for the 
divorce with Josephine and for discussion of the proposed marriage 
alliance with Austria. After he had definitely embarked upon his 
Spanish expedition the breach between Talleyrand and Napoleon 
became complete. Napoleon had ,heard that Talleyrand was de- 
crying his policy in Paris, and poured abuse upon him when he 
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The painting was commissioned by Talleyrand, who 1s standing on the extreme right hand of the picture (third from the end) 
From the miniature by Isabey in Windsor Castle 
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returned. The statesman was not again consulted upon Napoleon’s 
affairs for a long time to come. After the catastrophe of Leipzig he 
offered Talleyrand the ministry of foreign aftairs, but he declined, 
with the remark that ‘‘not everyone would care to bury himself in 
ruins”. When the end came, and the royalists in Bordeaux pro- 
claimed Louis XVIII as king after the British had crossed the 
Pyrenees, the Government 1n Paris was 1n a state of panic. Talley- 
rand pursued a waiting policy, and warned the empress regent that 
she must not leave Paris if she wished to save France from the Bour- 
bons. This attitude he maintained until the end; he repeated 1t when 
the allies were marching upon the capital, and he knew that his words 
would be followed by the reading of letters from Napoleon commanding 
the departure of the empress and his son. It then became plain that 
France could only recover her position as a nation 1f she could con- 
clude new treaties with Europe, retaining her boundaries and avoiding 
national humiliation. A monarchy of some kind was indispensable, 
nor could it be recalled by a regicide Government; therefore a ne- 
gotiator was required who could express the wishes of France. Talley- 
rand stepped into this position. 

After the entry of the allies Alexander conferred with a number 
of diplomatists, among whom Talleyrand was the only Frenchman. 
Talleyrand demanded the restoration of the legitimate monarchy, and 
to justify his demand he asserted ‘‘that the Bourbons are a principle, 
everything else 1s an intrigue”. He induced the Senate to pronounce 
a condemnation of the empire, and won over the old Jacobins to the 
restoration policy. He became head of the provisional Government 
which was appointed on 1 April, 1814, and he warned the allies 
that Elba was not the nght place for Napoleon’s retirement. Then 
came the re-entry of Louis XVIII, and of the royalist party, who had 
learnt nothing and forgotten nothing during the years of exile Louis 
was received in Paris with wild rejoicings, but he made no favour- 
able impression upon those who could think, while the sight of the 
Old Guard and their depression threw a gloom over the proceedings. 
Talleyrand obliged the king to accept the new constitution, to con- 
firm the alienation of the national property, and to promise that no 
one should be persecuted for his political opinions. Talleyrand then 
plunged into the work of settling preliminaries of peace and preparing 
for the Congress of Vienna There his diplomacy reached its most 
brilliant heights. The Congress soon appeared more anxious to 
quarrel for the spoils than to secure the peace of Europe, and no 
one could have been more skilful in turning the opposition of the 
various sections to the advantage of his own country than Talley- 
rand. Though there was considerable discontent in Paris, he left 
the impression that the military force of France was still formidable. 
The return from Elba opened the Hundred Days, and the Bourbons 
once more left the country. Talleyrand remained upon the side of 
the new government, and supported the king’s authority in Vienna 
to the last. Waterloo had been fought three days before his arrival, 
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and the king had left Ghent to enter France under the protection of 
the British. Talleyrand strongly objected to this policy; he felt that 
the monarchy should never return to France under the protection of 
foreign powers, but should transfer the seat of government to some 
other town, form a responsible ministry, and prepare to act against the 
allies if action became necessary. His attempts to explain to the king 
that the belief in monarchical rule by divine right had disappeared and 
that kings were now supposed to exist by the will and for the benefit 
of their subjects made no impression. He threatened to resign, but 
at another meeting the king persuaded him to complete the charter by 
publishing a number of liberal ordinances and by issuing a general 
amnesty. On the second occupation of Paris by the allies he was 
unable to secure any modification in the contribution required for 
the support of the army of occupation. Nor could he retain those 
works of art of which France had robbed foreign capitals. But he 
succeeded 1n winning the Emperor Alexander to his policy. The 
emperor was then absorbed by the idea of the Holy Alliance, and 
was ready to support Britain in maintaining the integrity of France 
as against Prussia. The condition of this success was Talleyrand’s 
own disappearance from the scene. He resigned and was succeeded 
in office by the Duc de Richelieu. He expected to be recalled, but 
he underrated the ingratitude of the Bourbons 

Talleyrand spent the year 1816 1n residence at his country seat at 
Valencgay, when he was not in Paris writing his Memoirs. This work 
was undertaken to show that he could claim credit for the restoration 
of peace to Europe and the French dynasty to France In 1820 a 
crisis seemed to have arrived which Talleyrand thought might bring 
about his recall. The assassination of the Duc de Berry was followed 
by the formation of the Richelieu ministry, which developed a strict 
censorship of the press. The Revolution in Spain also roused a cry 
of indignation throughout Europe for French intervention. Talley- 
rand supported the policy of peace abroad and conciliation at home, 
and gathered a party round him influential 1n society and in the press, 
of whom the most prominent member was Guizot. Guided by him 
this party overthrew ministry after ministry, until the Polignac ministry 
brought about the final downfall of the Bourbons and the Revolution of 
1830. Talleyrand was then in Paris, and urged that the Duc d’Orléans 
should enter the capital and assume the title of lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom. The choice seemed to lie between him and a republic. 
Louis Philippe became king of the French on g August, 1830, and 
in the following month he appointed Talleyrand ambassador 1n London. 
‘‘England”, wrote Talleyrand in that year, ‘‘1s the country with which 
France should cultivate the most friendly relations. Her colonial 
losses have removed the source of rivalry between them. Though 
some powers still believe in the divine nght of kings, England and 
France no longer subscribe to that doctrine. Both Governments have 
adopted the principle of non-intervention. Let both declare loudly 
that they are resolved to maintain peace and their voices will not be 
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raised in vain.” These words were written in reference to the outbreak 
in the Netherlands in 1830. The Belgians had declared themselves in- 
dependent of Holland, had adopted a liberal constitution, and elected 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg as their king. At one time it seemed that 
a European war might again break out over the question. Then the 
son of Louis Philippe was proposed for the throne of the new kingdom. 
These questions were handled by Talleyrand with masterly insight; 
while considering the interests of France he never lost sight of those 
of Europe. Huis real difficulties were rather in Paris than 1n London, 
and to his influence was due the fact that Prince Leopold was eventually 
adopted as the candidate for the crown of Belgium. 

Talleyrand resigned his ambassadorship in London, in November, 
1834. The passing of the Reform Bill inspired him with some distrust of 
British policy. He expected that an aristocratic Government would be 
democratized, and that he could not therefore continue the policy which 
he had hitherto successfully supported. He was also growing old, and 
he felt himself no longer equal to the work. His last public appearance 
was 1n March, 1838, when he pronounced a eulogy at the Institute upon 
an old colleague, Count Reinhardt. He had been reconciled to the 
Church, and on his deathbed he signed a document addressed to the 
Papacy, expressing his regret for the scandal which he had caused 
the Church, and excusing his conduct upon the plea that he had been 
forced into a clerical career, for which he was not fitted by nature. He 
died on 17 May, 1838. 

Upon his character the most contrary opinions have been passed. 
‘*A man living in falsehood and on falsehood, yet not what you call 
a false man”’, was the judgment of Carlyle. He certainly reached the 
summit of his ambition, but, though he was feared and admired, he 
was rarely respected But if his policy was at times tortuous or marked 
by duplicity the general results of 1t are clear. The stormy scenes 
through which he lived had led him to the conclusion that France 
required a monarchy founded upon freé institutions, and his belief 
that the true foundation of the state was based upon the economic 
welfare of the masses, and was not to be built up by cabinet intrigues, 
placed him far in advance of the statesmen of his age. 


CHAPTER VI 


Napoleon (A.D. 1769-1821) 


Napoleon Bonaparte, which form of the name has replaced the more 
correct Buonaparte, was born on 15 August, 1769, at Ajaccio, 1n 
Corsica. The family were originally Florentine nobles, who had been 
driven into exile by civic strife in the sixteenth century. The fortunes 
of the family declined, and Napoleon’s father was nothing more than 
a needy local lawyer. His mother was a woman of strong character, 
but neither of his parents seems to have possessed any such extra- 
ordinary abilities as would explain their son’s greatness upon grounds 
of heredity. Seven other children of the family survived, and were 
afterwards raised by Napoleon to the rank of princes, and 1n three 
cases to the thrones of kings. Napoleon’s childhood saw the struggle 
of Corsica with Genoa, under the great Corsican leader Paoli, who 
secured her independence until France conquered the island. From 
1779 until 1784 Napoleon was sent to the military school at Brienne, 
an unhappy period of his life; his foreign appearance and his uncouth 
French accent naturally made him the mockery of his schoolfellows. 
He showed great mathematical ability and considerable interest in 
history, but in other respects he was not distinguished. From Brienne 
he went to the military school at Paris, and in 1785 he received a sub- 
lieutenancy, spending the next five years at various military stations 
in France. During this time he studied military history, tactics, and 
strategy with the utmost earnestness, while law and constitutional 
science also claimed his attention. The industry which he displayed 
and his close attention to detail are shown by the numerous extracts 
and notes which he then made, and which, for the most part, remain 
unpublished. In 1789 he declared for the Revolution, and took some 
part in its progress in Corsica. He attempted to secure command of 
the National Guard, which was then being formed 1n the island, but 
as he thus exceeded his leave of absence he was struck off the army 
list. By the spring of 1792 he was back again in Paris in poverty, 
and with no career before him. He saw the tragedy of 10 August, 
when the palace of the Tuileries was sacked after the slaughter of the 
Swiss Guards. This event was followed by the September massacres 
and the advance of the army of the allies upon Paris to the rescue 
of the king. In the general demand for military forces to resist the 
invaders, Napoleon recovered his place in the army. He took no part 


in the campaign of Dumouriez or the battle of Valmy, though in 1793 
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he served on board the French force sent to capture Sardinia. The 
expedition was a failure, owing to the hopeless lack of discipline which 
prevailed on board. The trial and execution of the king, the fall of 
the Girondins, and the Reign of Terror had roused a spirit that spread 
through the provinces in France. Corsica, led by Paoli, desired to 
be left alone; the Corsicans had little objection either to priests or 
nobles, and Paol:1 was summoned to Paris to answer for his conduct 
At this crisis Napoleon declared for the French so-called Government, 
his people condemned him as a traitor, and banished him with his 
family from the 1sland. He bestowed his family 1n safety at Marseilles, 
and then joined the republican levies which were engaged in crushing 
the great royalist rising in the south, and 1s said to have taken part 
in the siege of Lyons. But in this campaign he first made his name 
at Toulon, when his genius as an artillery officer delivered the town 
to the French and drove away the allied fleets. He then served with 
the army of Italy in the Alps, nominally under command of Masséna, 
but Napoleon was now well known 1n military circles, and probably 
planned most of the operations. The Sardinian force which guarded 
the paths to the plain of Piedmont was cleverly turned, and the French 
were left in possession of the seaboard to the east of Genoa. In this 
campaign Napoleon at any rate gained an acquaintance of the ground 
which was afterwards to become the scene of some of his most famous 
exploits. 

There seems to be little doubt that he hated the Reign of Terror, 
but that as a soldier he was obliged to obey orders. He was, however, 
intimate with the brother of Robespierre, and after his fall the ensuing 
reaction placed him 1n a position of some unpopularity, if not of danger. 
His past services were forgotten or disregarded, and he was given the 
humble rank of infantry general in the army of the west. This post he 
refused to accept, and his name was soon struck off the rolls. But 1n 1795 
work was found for him in Paris. The Convention had now a new con- 
stitution, vesting the executive power in the Directory, a body of five 
persons, and providing for two legislative bodies known as the Council 
of Five Hundred and the Council of Ancients, the latter being 250 in 
number, while all the members were to be over forty-five years of age 
The Convention was afraid of surrendering its authority to an entirely 
new assembly, and therefore provided that two-thirds of the representa- 
tives in the new bodies should be chosen from the old deputies. This 
restriction roused a great tumult in Paris. The city armed for a rising, 
and it seemed as if another revolution was about to begin. At this 
moment the panic-stricken Directors heard of Napoleon as a man 
capable of dealing with a crisis, and gave him command of the troops. 
His arrangements were made with characteristic completeness; he 
secured the only artillery in the city and posted his little army round 
the Louvre, being careful to secure his retreat. When a mob of 40,000 
men emerged from the slums of old Paris, the result of the conflict was 
never doubtful. They were met, in Carlyle’s words, ‘‘ by a whiff of 
grape shot”’, and were scattered 1n every direction. Napoleon was 
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thanked by the Convention and appointed general of the interior, and 
for some months he was busy strengthening the National Guards and 
crushing the smouldering embers of the revolt. The following year he 
was married to Josephine Beauharnais, the widow of a noble who had 
fallen during the Reign of Terror. Shortly afterwards he was appointed 
to command the army of Italy. He had previously drawn up a plan 
for the conquest of this country which had been commended by military 
experts, and some members of the Directory may have been glad to 
get rid of a man whose tremendous genius was already beginning to 
assert itself. Moreover, the French army had done practically nothing 
for some time, and was 1n want of a chief. 

Republican generals had repelled invasion from the frontiers of 
France; Belgium and Holland had been overrun, and the latter country 
organized into a republic, while the Austrians and Prussians had been 
driven back upon the east The Convention had called upon all nations, 
in 1792, to rise against that which they termed despotism, and had 
promised to help any peoples who wished to gain their liberty. Thuis 
declaration, and the intention to overturn all existing Governments, 
had been the chief cause of the coalition against France, and when the 
Convention abandoned this impossible idea, Prussia, Spain, and other 
countries were willing to come to terms; in the treaties of Bale they 
recognized the French Republican Government in 1795. After this 
date Austria and England alone remained hostile to the Directory, 
which resolved to attack Austria first, and formed two large armies 
upon the middle Rhine, under Moreau and Jourdan, for the invasion 
of Austria. The third army, concentrated near Nice, was to drive the 
Austrians out of Italy, and here Napoleon had been placed 1n command. 
When he reached Nice, early in 1796, he found some 35,000 to 40,000 
men in a State of destitution and discontent. They were, however, 
veterans and capable soldiers, inspired with revolutionary ideas, and 
ready to respond to the vigorous address which their new commander 
delivered. ‘‘Soldiers,” he said, ‘‘ you are badly fed and almost naked. 
I have come to lead you to the most fertile fields of the world. There 
you will find large cities, rich provinces, glory, and wealth Soldiers 
of Italy, will you fail in courage?” This was not the spirit of that 
declaration in which the Convention had offered freedom to struggling 
nations; it was rather an address of a marauding chief to a band of 
robbers, and it marks the beginning of the change of spirit which soon 
made the liberating armies of France the scourge of Europe. Napoleon 
started before the roads were even free from snow, and forced the 
passage of the mountains between the Apennines and the maritime 
Alps. His clever strategy obliged the enemy to retreat between Milan 
and Turin. He attacked them 1n detail, and in ten days routed two 
armies far superior to his own. The Bridge of Lod: was a hard-fought 
engagement, which assured his success, while another series of battles 
defeated Austria upon the line of the Adige, and ended 1n the capture of 
Mantua. The astonishing results of he campaign are not exaggerated 
in Napoleon’s address to his army: 
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Soldiers, the capture of Mantua has ended the war of Italy. You have 
been victorious in fourteen pitched battles and seventy actions; you have 
taken 100,000 prisoners, 500 field pieces, 2000 heavy cannon, and four pontoon 
trains. The contributions you have imposed upon the conquered countries 
have maintained and paid the army, and you have sent thirty million francs 
to the minister of finance for the public treasury. You have enriched the 
museum of Paris with three hundred masterpieces of ancient and modern 
Italy, for the production of which thirty centuries were required; you have 
conquered for the republic the finest countries in Europe The kingss of 
Sardinia and Naples, the Pope and the Duke of Parma are separated from 
the coalition. You have expelled the English from Leghorn, Genoa, and 
Corsica Destimies yet higher await you, and of these you will prove your- 
selves worthy Of the many foes who combined to stifle our republic at birth 
the emperor alone is left 


Attempts have been made to excuse Napoleon’s action in levying 
contributions from conquered states, and if he came as a conqueror no 
excuse 1s needed. But it 1s impossible to combine conquest and l1bera- 
tion as an apology for his action. Money he may indeed have taken 
from the class technically known as aristocrats, but the seizure of the 
artistic monuments which he sent to Paris was worthy only of a Verres. 
While he had been gaining this remarkable series of successes, the other 
armies had met with severe defeats 1n Germany at the hands of the 
Archduke Charles, who showed himself a very capable commander. 
Bonaparte therefore crossed the Alps and marched upon Vienna. The 
emperor, Francis II, was prepared to make peace, and negotiations 
ended in the treaty of Campo Formio in 1797, by which Austria 
abandoned her Belgian provinces and Francis recognized the Rhine 
as the French eastern frontier. Northern Italy had been formed into 
the Cis-Alpine republic, which Austria agreed to recognize. She was 
allowed to retain possession of Venice. Napoleon reached Paris 1n the 
first days of December, and was greeted with extraordinary enthusiasm 
and with a magnificence which resembled the triumph of a consul at 
Rome. He had accomplished almost literally the plans which he had 
drawn up two years before. Hus action heralded a revolution in war, 
and the rapidity of his movements terrified, as the depths of his com- 
binations baffled, generals who were bound to the old traditional paths. 
He had also given a new direction to the policy of the Revolution. 
His alliances and treaties had been based upon self-interest and not 
upon sentimental sympathy with the nghts of man. He had stopped 
democratic risings 1n the Italian states, and had shown his belief that 
liberty and licence are not convertible terms. 

Soon after Napoleon’s return to Paris the Directory gave him com- 
mand of an army intended for an attack upon Britain. Napoleon 
visited Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, and, after examining the details 
of the proposed plan, pronounced the attempt as hopeless. He con- 
sidered, however, that Britain mght be successfully attacked 1n her 
possessions, and proposed that Malta should be seized' and Egypt 
conquered and colonized. France would then be able.to.contro!l the 
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eastern trade, and would have formed a base of operations for an attack 
upon India. The Directory were the more ready to accept this proposal 
as they were somewhat afraid of Napoleon himself. Rumours were in 
circulation that he proposed to seize the governmental power and so 
to anticipate the designs of the royalists, who were then showing great 
activity. And when, foreseeing the approach of this danger, he desired 
to delay the start of the expedition, the Directory insisted upon his im- 
mediate departure. Napoleon therefore left Toulon in May, 1798, with 
the fleet which Nelson afterwards shattered at the battle of the Nile, 
with an army of some 30,000 men and many illustrious scholars and 
scientists. Malta was captured; Nelson missed the French fleet on its 
way, and on 2 July Napoleon captured Alexandria and advanced to 
Cairo. The battle of the Pyramids followed the famous appeal to the 
forty generations looking down from their heights; the Mameluke force 
was scattered, Cairo and lower Egypt fell into the hands of the French. 
Then came the battle of the Nile, which severed the French communi- 
cation with Europe, and practically imprisoned Napoleon in Egypt. 
He proceeded to organize the government of the country, while the 
scientific men explored its antiquities. He established factories, built 
mills, set up a mint, projected improvements 1n irrigation and agricul- 
ture, and viewed with approval the idea of a canal through the isthmus 
of Suez. 

While he was thus displaying his genius for administration, France 
had been overwhelmed by difficulties She had set up a number of 
republics in Italy, and had intervened in a revolution in Switzer- 
land; but the capture of Malta and the invasion of Egypt had united 
Russia and the Turks Austria seized the opportunity of Napoleon's 
absence to support them, while Britain gave the coalition what help 
she could. A combined Russian and Austrian army overran Italy, the 
new-founded republics collapsed, the Archduke Charles defeated the 
French 1n Swabia, and two powerful forces were approaching Provence 
and Alsace. Masséna alone held out with his little army amid the 
Alps. The natural result was confusion in Paris The Directory 
was accused of exiling Napoleon, whose genius alone could save the 
republic. The royalists took advantage of the confusion to become 
aggressive, while the threats of the mob actually caused apprehensions 
of another reign of terror. Meanwhile Napoleon, on hearing that the 
Turks had joined the Russians and were proposing to recapture Egypt, 
led his army into Syria. He seems to have entertained vast ideas of 
reaching Constantinople through Asia Minor and attacking Europe in 
reverse, as he phrased it. But he was brought to a stand before Acre, 
where Sir Sidney Smith, assisted by the Turks, repulsed every assault, 
and obliged him to retire to Egypt. A second Turkish army was 
defeated near Aboukir, and he then, for the first time, received definite 
news of France’s desperate condition. He at once resolved to return 
home, and left Kléber in command in Egypt. After a dangerous 
voyage he contrived to elude the British fleet, and reached France 
in October, 1799. 
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He was welcomed with the greatest enthusiasm, and found that 
the crisis of danger had passed as far as a foreign invasion was con- 
cerned. The coalition, instead of invading the country, had sent the 
Archduke Charles to the lower Rhine, to co-operate with the Duke of 
York in his mismanaged attempt upon the Netherlands. Masséna had 
defeated the Russians, and France for the moment was saved. But 
the country was in a state of anarchy and the Directory was most 
unpopular. Public opinion in France, especially that of the moderate 
party, who feared a recrudescence of Jacobinism, was inclined to wel- 
come the appointment of a dictator. Sieyés, the most competent of 
the five Directors, was convinced that the existing government was 
impossible. The influence of Talleyrand secured an agreement be- 
tween himself and Napoleon, and a coup d’éfat was arranged. The 
counoils were removed to St. Cloud, 5 mules from Paris, on the 
ground that the Paris mob intended to attack them, but with the real 
object of dissolving them at a distance from the capital, that no 1mme- 
diate excitement might be caused. Meanwhile, Paris was garrisoned 
with Napoleon’s devoted adherents The Directors privy to the con- 
spiracy resigned, and the others were placed under arrest. Paris 
declared for Napoleon, and he thought he need only appear at 
St Cloud to obtain the support, or at least the consent, of the councils. 
The Council of the Ancients was won over with some difficulty; but 
the Council of the Five Hundred had realized the nature of the trick 
played upon them, was in a state of fierce excitement, and greeted 
Napoleon with shouts of ‘‘ Down with the tyrant!” Like Cromwell, 
he ordered a body of grenadiers to clear the chamber, the deputies 
fled in all directions, and the first French republic was at an end. It 
was plain to every thinking man that the revolutionary constitution 
had failed, that France at home and abroad was 1n a state of collapse, 
and that an all-powerful genius was required to save the nation from 
disaster. Criticism of the manner in which Napoleon obtained his 
power 1s beside the mark; at any rate he succeeded 1n avoiding blood- 
shed, and the people of France welcomed his success. 

After the Government of the Directory had been thus overthrown, 
Napoleon entrusted the task of preparing a new constitution to Sieyés. 
The executive power was vested 1n three consuls nominated for a term 
of ten years. The first of these held the real authority; the other two 
were merely his advisers Napoleon naturally became First Consul. 
A council of state, a tribunate, a legislature, and a senate were also 
set on foot to conduct the other governmental functions They were 
appointed by an extraordinarily complex decimal system devised by 
Sieyés and easily controlled by the consuls, so that these latter were 
henceforward supreme. There 1s no doubt that Napoleon was ex- 
tremely well qualified for the high position which he had assumed. His 
faculty for organization was as great as his genius for generalship. 
He had worked hard at the study of political science, and 1n Italy and 
Egypt he had gained great experience in the management of civil 
affairs. Politically he was known as a moderate man, as a Corsican 
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his share in the Revolution had been insignificant, and his objection 
to the worst excesses of that movement was notorious. France be- 
lieved that he could consolidate her power and heal her wounds, and 
Napoleon himself described 1n his Memoirs the outburst of national 
feeling which called him to the First Consulship as one of the greatest 
incidents in his career. 

Napoleon’s first task was to bring some order into the domestic 
administration of the country. The financial condition seemed almost 
desperate; the country was in a state of practical bankruptcy, the 
treasury had no funds and the Government no credit. Napoleon’s 
appointment restored confidence; bankers and capitalists advanced 
sufficient money for immediate needs, and with the help of Gaudin, 
an official of the old végzme, Napoleon was able to bring financial 
matters into order. The unjust exactions extorted from wealthy men, 
the bad administration of the funds, the discredit of the Government 
paper, and the reckless legislation of the revolutionary Government 
had been chiefly responsible for the decline. The First Consul created 
a Bank of France and a sinking fund, and by a strong centralized 
system of financial administration he secured to the state the full 
benefit of the taxes collected. A revolt in La Vendée was put down, 
numbers of exiles were allowed to return to France, and were assured 
that the past was forgotten 1f they would be loyal for the future, 
churches were reopened, and the species of insanity known as the 
worship of the Goddess of Reason disappeared. In fact, so many 
institutions of the old régzme were restored by Napoleon that some 
leaders of the royalist party actually thought that he meant to replace 
the Bourbons on the throne. Those who entertained this idea knew 
little of Napoleon, and the Comte de Provence was informed that an 
attempt at invasion would be repelled with the utmost vigour. 

Throughout this work of reorganization Napoleon had also been 
making preparations for war. Hus offers of peace to Austria and 
Britain were rejected; but Britain was impotent upon the Continent 
after the failure in Holland, and Austria had been isolated by the with- 
drawal of the Russians from the coalition. At the same time a great 
Austrian army was threatening Provence, and another was approaching 
the Rhine. Napoleon gathered forces by conscription, and placed an 
army on the Rhine under Moreau for the invasion of Germany. He 
himself took command of another which was quietly gathered at the 
foot of the Alps, for the purpose of attacking the Austrians 1n Italy. 
Then followed the memorable passage of the Alps by the Great 
St. Bernard in the spring of 1800, and the utter defeat of the Aus- 
trians at Marengo. On the very day of that battle the Egyptian 
conquest was lost. Kiéber, who had been left 1n command, was 
assassinated, and the whole French force surrendered to the British. 
This, however, did not alter the position of affairs in Europe. Moreau 
defeated the Austrians at Hohenlinden, and the way was open for a 
march on Vienna. The emperor,e Francis II, was obliged to sign a 
treaty of peace at Lunéville early in 1801, which practically ratified 
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the peace of Campo Formio, though Austria’s power in Italy was 
destroyed. The treaty also provided for the reorganization of the 
German empire, which brought the system known as the Holy Roman 
Empire to an end. The advance of the French frontier to the Rhine 
had deprived a number of German princes of their dominions, They 
were now indemnified by grants of territory from the great German 
bishoprics, and a committee was formed to settle the adjustment of 
these matters. Most of the ecclesiastical and free states were eventually 
suppressed, and a number of limited monarchies were created or en- 
larged, though the system of reorganization was not completed until 
some years later. 

Britain thus found herself isolated, and, weary of strife, agreed 
to sign the Peace of Amiens in 1802. It was rather an armistice 
than a peace: Britain restored the French colonies except Trinidad 
and Ceylon, and agreed, upon conditions, to give back Malta; but she 
refused to recognize the new republic set up by France, though France 
was willing to withdraw from Naples and the Papal states. Seeing 
that commercial and colonial interests were the main point of dispute 
between France and Britain, the adjustment of these matters was not 
likely to be settled by a treaty so hastily concluded. As France was 
now free to move across the sea, Napoleon made some attempt to 
secure a French colonial empire in the west. He had given the grand 
duchy of Tuscany to a Spanish prince in return for the cession of 
Louisiana, and by the Treaty of Amiens France had regained her 
West Indian colonies. The island of Haiti had, however, revolted 
during the Revolution, and a republic had been set up by the 
negroes and mulattoes. Napoleon’s attempt to reconquer the 1sland 
for France was defeated by the climate and the courage of the in- 
habitants. 

Napoleon was now obliged to turn his attention to the domestic 
administration of France. Under the old régzme a policy of centraliza- 
tion had been pursued from the days of Louis XIV Against this the 
Revolution had reacted, and when Burke said that France was split 
into forty thousand republics he was using language not altogether 
hyperbolical. Local self-government had become a fetish, and every 
commune, at one time, was supposed to be independent. Then the 
local bodies who governed the communes were themselves unchecked 
by any central authority, and were completely inexperienced and in- 
capable. Had it not been for the general supremacy exerted by Paris, 
disintegration must have followed. Napoleon retained the revolu- 
tionary divisions of the country known as departments, and placed an 
official at the head of each of these; he was represented by subordi- 
nates who supervised every sub-division down to the commune. The 
prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors thus appointed to direct local affairs 
were dependent upon the chief power 1n the state, and though this 
outwardly was a return to the institutions of the old régime, it has 
none the less survived almost unchanged ever since its institution by 
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calculated to foster local energy and self-reliance, it none the less seems 
to have been in complete consonance with the temperament of the 
French nation. The administration of justice, again, had fallen into 
great confusion under the revolutionary Government. In accordance 
with the absurd principle of government by the people, and for the 
people, judges had been elected, with the result that the laws had 
become uncertain, and the courts had lost all public confidence. 
Napoleon restricted the appointment of judges to the state, and formed 
a number of Courts of Appeal. He also undertook the greatest of 
his works, the compilation of what 1s known as the Civil Code or the 
Code Napoleon. Had he done nothing else throughout his life, this 
achievement would have given him a place among the great lawgivers 
of history. The law of France, before he took the matter in hand, 
consisted of a number of customs and edicts derived from ancient 
usages north of the Loire and from Roman law in the southern 
provinces, 1n many cases obsolete and unintelligible. The National 
Assembly had begun the work of codification, but in the confusion 
of the Revolution period its labours had come to an end. Napoleon 
began the task afresh, and called in the most learned jurists of France 
to his aid. He often presided at their sittings, and the touch of his 
hand 1s visible in the whole of the result Any examination of its 
provisions would demand a separate volume. Generally speaking, 
1t secured the results of the Revolution, and swept away the old 
oppressions and abuses that were inheritances from the feudal age 
Many countries borrowed from it, and it profoundly influenced the 
legal systems of Italy, Spain, Prussia, West Germany, Switzerland, 
and Holland. 

The First Consul also paid much attention to education. He was 
unable to secure a universal system of elementary education, but for 
higher education he did much and established military schools. He 
also understood the influence which can be usefully exerted 1n a state 
by outward rewards and distinctions, even when these were purely 
honorary. Hence the establishment of the Legion of Honour. An 
even more successful achievement was his settlement of ecclesiastical 
affairs. The civil constitution of the clergy had caused a bitter schism- 
within the nation. By this system Church property was nationalized 
and the Church was to be supported by salaries paid by the nation. 
All clergy were to be chosen by election, and were required to take an 
oath to support the new constitution. A large number declined to 
take the oath, and the majority of the French clergy became the bitter 
enemies of the Revolution. Since 1794 the Government had been 
unable or unwilling to pay their salaries, with the result that many 
parts of the country were entirely deprived of the consolations of 
religion, and the position of the Church was both a national danger 
and a public scandal. Napoleon realized that a hostile clergy living 
abroad was a menace to the safety of the state. He also realized the 
value of religious life to a nation. He was himself a man of religious 
feeling, and in 1802 he secured an agreement with the Pope, known 
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as the Concordat. The Catholic faith was declared to be that of the 
mass of the nation, but the supremacy of the state was carefully 
secured. The bishops, :jnrors and non-jurors, were to resign their 
offices, and Napoleon would then reappoint them as he pleased, 1t 
being understood that appointments would be made impartially from 
both parties. Thus the long quarrel between the priestly ranks ended, 
while the state reassumed the charge of the salaries of the clergy. 
The restoration of the Church was celebrated with great pomp at Notre 
Dame, but at the same time the Concordat and the restoration of 
religion roused a large body of opposition. It could not escape the 
observation of even a casual observer that France was reverting from 
a republic to a despotism The Legion of Honour, for instance, 
offended the old republican spirit, which still clung to the fetish of 
equality But the fact remained that Napoleon’s domestic policy was 
the most beneficent that France could ever have received. A states- 
man Napoleon never was, but he was a soldier and administrator of 
extraordfnary genius. His insight was able to penetrate the 1mmediate 
needs of France, and his management successfully introduced reforms 
with the smallest possible amount of friction By the end of 1803 
France was in an unusually strong position. Napoleon had intervened 
in the disputes between the German powers, arising out of the indemni- 
fication, with such dexterity as to create a new balance of power 1n 
Germany which increased Prussia and Bavaria at the expense of 
Austria France’s credit at home had increased, her public debt was 
paid, trade and manufactures revived, agriculture was flourishing. 
The reconstruction of roads, the opening of canals, the improved local 
administration had given the people confidence, they had ceased 
haranguing about the nghts of man and had settled down to work. 
Napoleon was thus regarded as a beneficent saviour, and there was 
a confused idea that the head of a Government which had done so 
much for France should not owe its stability merely to a ten years’ 
appointment. The proposal that Napoleon should be made Consul for 
life, to prevent any interruption of the work of restoration and reform, 
was almost unanimously approved, and thus the First Consul rose one 
step higher towards the 1mperial throne. 

In 1803 war broke out again between Britain and France. The 
occasion of the dispute was the possession of Malta. The island was 
to be returned to the knights under the protection of some European 
power, but no one could be found willing to take the responsibility, 
and in view of the increasing power of France a strong party in 
Britain were anxious to retain possession of the island. Diplomatic 
friction, for which France was largely to blame, ended 1n a declaration 
of war. A plot against Napoleon’s life was formed at this time, 
hatched by the royalists, headed by a Breton named Georges Cadoudal, 
and supported by certain British officials. As 1t was necessary to 
gain the support of the army if a Bourbon restoration was to be 
attempted, overtures were made to some of Napoleon’s generals, and 
Pichegru was implicated. The plot was discovered and the chief 
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conspirators arrested. Pichegru committed suicide in prison, and 
Cadoudal was executed. Up to this point Napoleon’s method of deal- 
ing with conspiracies had been unexceptional; he now embarked 
upon an action which seriously damaged his reputation and contri- 
buted to his downfall. During the investigations it had been stated 
that a Bourbon prince would join the conspirators in Paris. Thuis 
was supposed to be the Comte d’Artois, and a watch was kept on 
the Normandy shore, where he was expected to land from England. 
As he did not appear, Napoleon looked elsewhere to find some prince 
who would satisfy the conditions stated, and fixed his attention upon 
the Duke d’Enghien, who was then living quietly at Ettenheim in 
Baden, near the Rhine. The mistake of a spy misled Napoleon, and 
he seized the prince, in defiance of all international law, carried him 
to Vincennes, secured his condemnation before a mock tribunal, and 
had him shot the same night before an open grave which had been 
dug even before the sentence was passed. Apart from the fact that 
the young prince was entirely innocent of any direct complftity with 
this plot, or was generally so regarded, the act was impolitic, because 
it ultimately led to the formation of another league against France. 
There was no reason to suppose that Napoleon was terrified by the 
thought of assassination, but he intended to give the Bourbons a 
lesson and put a stop, once and for all, to plots of this kind. The 
measures for this purpose were effectual, and no further conspiracies 
were heard of. But the nation felt that the Government and position 
of France depended upon Napoleon’s life, and that if he were assassi- 
nated before he could nominate a successor, anarchy would be the 
result. A strong feeling began that Napoleon should be raised to 
an hereditary throne 1n order to secure the safety and stability of his 
government A decree of the senate conferring upon him the title 
of emperor was submitted to the people for approval and was almost 
unanimously ratified. Napoleon was crowned by Pope Pius VII in 
Notre Dame on 2 December, 1804. He wished to regard himself, 
not as the successor of the Bourbons, but as continuing the empire 
of Charlemagne. The successor of the Holy Roman Empire was 
consecrated by the Roman Pontiff, and thus the revolution became 
a military monarchy and reverted to the old form of a feudal state. 
After the Reformation, after the English and American revolutions, 
after the French declaration of the rights of man, a universal dictator- 
ship was an obvious anachronism; but as Napoleon took up his resi- 
dence in the palace of the Tuileries, and proceeded to revive the 
splendour and formality of the Bourbon court, so the surrounding 
republics which France had created were transformed into monarchies. 
Napoleon crowned himself at Milan with the iron crown of the Lom- 
bards and assumed the title of king of Italy 1n 1805. In the same 
year the Ligurian republic, which included Genoa and part of Pied- 
mont, was added to the French empire. The Batavian republic be- 
came the kingdom of Holland, with Napoleon’s brother Louis upon 
the throne. Thus the Revolution came to an end, Its proclaimed 
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objects were reversed, and past and future conquests became dependent 
upon Napoleon’s empire. 

During these transactiot#¢ Napoleon was preparing to invade 
Britain, a project which came to nothing, as he was never able to 
command the sea. His aspirations 1n this direction were ended by 
the battle of Trafalgar. For the same reason he sold to the United 
States the territory of Louisiana, which he had acquired from Spain: 
only a maritime power could defend such great and distant possessions. 
Meanwhile the younger Pitt in England was the life and soul of the 
coalition against France. Early in 1805 Britain and Russia formed 
an alliance and strove to initiate a general European league. This 
was soon joined by Austria and other states, and Napoleon’s abandon- 
ment of the invasion of Britain was decided by the news that an 
Austrian army was in movement against him. Ulm and Austerlitz 
saw the end of Austria’s hopes She was forced to give up Venice, 
and cede Tyrol and other districts to Bavaria, which completed the 
reorganization of Germany begun by Napoleon after the campaign 
of Marengo. It may be said that after Austerlitz the Holy Roman 
Empire came to an end. It had existed for nearly one thousand years, 
since its revival under Charlemagne ‘The emperor, Francis I], resigned 
the imperial crown in 1806, and was known henceforth as Francis I, 
emperor of Austria. This reconstruction of the German system was 
a preparation for the German empire of the present day, and of all 
Napoleon’s acts few had more far-reaching results And the intro- 
duction of those reforms which had proved so beneficial to France, 
the abolition of the remnants of the feudal system, enabled German 
states to become strong and prosperous. Thus Napoleon shattered 
another great coalition and increased the military grandeur of his 
empire, which was rapidly becoming a military despotism. But it 
was a despotism not founded upon any national sentiment, nor were 
the territories conquered by France and the kingdoms dependent upon 
her power likely to become any permanent means of support. Italy, 
for instance, with a foreign ruler, was outwardly in the same position 
as she had been under Austria, while the dissolution of the old Holy 
Roman Empire and the creation of new kingdoms, ruled though they 
were 1n Napoleon’s interests, broke up the old barriers, obliterated old 
jJealousies, and encouraged a general movement for liberation and 
freedom. 

Austerlitz had been the death of Pitt, and Fox, who succeeded him 
in power, had begun to make overtures to Napoleon. But it was 1m- 
possible to remove outstanding differences, and the death of Fox soon 
left the war party in England predominant. On the Continent, again, 
friction between Prussia and France had grown so strong as to reach 
the point of rupture. After Austerlitz, Napoleon offered Hanover to 
Prussia, but in the course of the British negotiations it was stated 
that Britain should recover possession of this province. This appa- 
rent treachery, the presence of the Grand Army in Germany, and the 
creation of the confederacy of the Rhine stirred a strong war party 
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in Prussia to action. The nation cried aloud for war with France, 
and the army, remembering the triumphs of Frederick the Great, was 
full of confidence in the issue. Unfortunately the army was no longer 
the perfect machine that Frederick had made it, and the manoeuvres 
which that great commander had successfully employed had been 
replaced by Napoleon’s new strategy. In the battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt, fought on 14 October, 1806, the Prussians were over- 
whelmed, their military reputation vanished, their incompetent generals 
surrendered fortresses without an attempt at defence, and the French 
triumphantly entered Berlin. In a month Napoleon had shattered the 
power which for seven years had held out against the combined forces 
of Europe Meanwhile the Russian army, which the Tsar Alexander 
had sent to support Frederick William, was advancing upon the line of 
the Vistula. Upon a stormy February day in 1807 Napoleon attacked 
them at Eylau. A fearful scene of carnage took place, and the result 
may be described as indecisive. But in the summer of the same year 
the Russians were completely routed at Friedland The Tsar was 
obliged to sue for peace At Tilsit a series of interviews took place 
concerning the partition of the Western world. The old empires of the 
east and west were to be revived. France was to be supreme over 
Europe and the Latin races, while Russia was to represent the Greek 
empire and expand into Asia. Prussia lost her provinces west of 
the Elbe, and her possessions in Poland. A new kingdom of West- 
phalia was provided for Napoleon’s youngest brother, Jér6me. Prussian 
Poland was given to Saxony, and Prussia lost half of her territory, 
was forced to pay a crushing indemnity, and was reduced to the 
rank of a third-rate power. In no case was the true character of 
Napoleon’s administration more clearly shown than in that of Poland. 
The Poles had fought in Napoleon’s army with courage and devo- 
tion, waiting until he should unite and restore their nation If ever 
there was a case in which the principles of the French Revolution 
could righteously have been carried out, it was here But in order 
to avoid a clashing of personal interests with the Tsar, Napoleon 
agreed to a partition which violated every principle of justice and 
equity. The whole arrangement, 1n short, was as unstatesmanlike 
as it could possibly have been. Saxony and Poland could have 
no real chance against Prussia, which had been steadily growing for 
two centuries, and was not likely to relapse into decay at a moment. 
The power of the empire was weakened by extending it to the Elbe 
and Vistula. Like the Assyrian empires of old, 1t was becoming a 
mere congeries of subject kingdoms, united by the loosest of ties, 
while the whole arrangement depended upon the assumption that 
the Tsar and Napoleon would remain upon friendly terms, that the 
imperial champion of the French Revolution would live at peace with 
the representative of the aristocratic monarchy of the past. And, as 
if this were not enough, Napoleon devised another plan for disor- 
ganizing the arrangements he had made. 

After the Peace of Tilsit, Britain was the only enemy remaining. 
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Napoleon, incapable of injuring her by sea, determined to do so on the 
Continent. He closed all the ports against British ships, and forbade 
any European nation to maintain relations of any kind with Great 
Britain. Ships trading with England were open to capture; British 
subjects, wherever found, were to be made prisoners of war. The 
British replied to these measures by orders decreeing that vessels 
trading from ports whence British ships were excluded by Napoleon 
could be captured as prizes, a regulation which contributed to involve 
Britain in war with the United States. But apart from this, and though 
individual traders suffered heavily, Britain, as a whole, benefited 
by Napoleon’s measures, which are generally known as the Conti- 
nental System. The blockade could not be made effective, because 
Napoleon had no fleet worth mentioning. Hence large quantities of 
British goods were smuggled into foreign ports and sold at higher 
prices than they would have made in the ordinary course of commerce. 
No measure could have been more disastrous to Napoleon himself. 
The commerce of Continental states was ruinously affected, and no- 
where was indignation more intense at the enforcement of the system 
than in Russia. These measures practically implied the overthrow 
of the Treaty of Tilsit, with its grandiose designs, and Napoleon 
turned a weapon against himself which resulted in his destruction. 
The immediate consequence, as far as England was concerned, was 
the seizure of the Danish fleet at Copenhagen, 1n which operations 
Wellington took some small share. The Portuguese Government had 
attempted to evade the operation of the Continental system, which fact 
was made the excuse for the invasion of the country. The royal family 
sailed for Brazil, Spain was also appropriated, and Wellington began 
his operations in the Peninsula. Before Napoleon took the field in 
Spain in person he had a meeting with the Tsar Alexander at Erfurt, 
not far from Jena, which may be regarded as marking the culmination 
of his career in point of splendour and magnificence. Four vassal 
kings, scores of princes and ambassadors, men of letters and poets 
appeared in the train of the conqueror. Goethe himself discussed 
French tragedy with Napoleon, who brought a company of actors from 
Paris to represent the masterpieces of French tragedy to the royal 
audiences. Alexander was allowed to keep Finland and the Danubian 
provinces of the sultan, in return for which he promised to secure the 
Austrian submission and enforce the Continental blockade, while 
Napoleon was occupied in Spain. 

Napoleon succeeded 1n placing his brother Joseph upon the throne 
in Madrid, but the harassing warfare of the guerrilla force of Spaniards, 
the defence of Saragossa, and the approach of Sir John Moore involved 
him in difficulties, and before the campaign was over he was obliged to 
leave Soult to deal with Moore and to return to Paris. Austria had 
seized the opportunity to renew her alliance with Britain, upon noting 
the emperor’s difficulties 1n Spain, the rising agitation in Germany, and 
the revolt of her lost province of Tyrol against Bavaria; the Archduke 
Charles had reorganized the army upon a national basis, and the 
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country was eager to avenge the humiliation of Austerlitz ‘‘ The 
waters of Lethe, and not the waters of the Danube,” said Napoleon, 
‘‘must wash the walls of Vienna.” The campaign of 1809 again 
shattered Austria’s hopes. The battle of Aspern and Essling was a 
reverse, and that of Wagram a defeat. Austria was again forced to 
accept humiliating terms, to give large tracts of territory to Bavaria, 
and to surrender her Illyrian provinces to Napoleon. He thus had 
practical control by land of the European coastline from the Turkish 
frontier on the Adriatic to the Russian frontier on the Baltic. 

In 1810 Napoleon divorced his wife, Josephine, in order to marry 
the Archduchess Marie Louise of Austria. Josephine had no children 
and Napoleon felt the reproach of his humble origin, which might be 
removed by an alliance with one of the most ancient families 1n Europe, 
while he was also anxious to leave an heir to his imperial throne. In 
the following year a son was born, who received the title of king of 
Rome. The Emperor Francis, by his consent to this marrage, dis- 
qualified himself for the position of leader 1n the coming war of 
liberation; the distinction and credit of that position was taken by 
Prussia. Meanwhile a dispute had broken out between Napoleon and 
the Pope. The Pope declined to enforce the Continental system, and 
supported the Bourbon princes and Naples, refusing to arrange a 
Concordat 1n the kingdom of Italy Napoleon marched an army into 
the Papal States, declared the Pope to be no longer a secular prince, 
and added Rome to all his dominions in the Italian kingdom. Pius 
VII replied by excommunicating Napoleon, who was not greatly 
moved, and held him a state prisoner for some three years. He had 
some thoughts of assuming himself the supremacy over ecclesiastical 
government, and uniting in his own person the supreme power in 
Church and State. He called a great Church Council to settle eccle- 
siastical affairs and to examine the possibility of his own ecclesiastical 
supremacy. The Pope was induced to fill vacant bishoprics in the 
interests of the Church, but Napoleon could extract nothing more 
from the council, which was obviously hostile to his 1deas of Church 
government. In the same year Napoleon incorporated Holland with 
the French empire upon the abdication of his brother, Louis, who 
declined to maintain the Continental system, which was ruining the 
Dutch trade. For the same purpose Napoleon annexed the German 
coastline, including the old Hanseatic towns, and his empire had 
reached its greatest extent. From Lubeck, 1n northern Germany, to 
Rome, France was supreme. The Netherlands, part of western and 
north-western Germany, the Illyrian provinces, and the Ionian islands 
were all directly under Napoleon’s sway. Austria and Prussia were 
completely subjected to him; Naples and Westphalia and the vassal 
princes of central Germany were mere dependencies of his empire. 
Joseph Bonaparte was on the throne of Spain, and since the time 
of Charlemagne no one ruler had controlled so vast an extent of 
territory. Napoleon had goo,ooo men under arms. The art treasures 
of Europe had been sent to Paris, and the capital had been decorated 
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by such new and beautiful buildings as the Madeleine and the 
column of Austerlitz. Large sums had been expended upon improve- 
ments and fortifications 12 many important towns. Fine roads had 
been constructed across the Alps, a great system of canals linked 
together the rivers of France, and there was apparent peace and 
harmony within the country. All republican independence had dis- 
appeared with the last vestiges of republican parties, though the 
Senate had the nght of imposing taxes and some show of authority 
Many old nobles had returned to the country; some had become useful 
servants of the empire. Napoleon believed, and many believed with 
him, that the new foundation rested upon a strong and permanent 
basis and that he would hand it down unimpaired to his son and 
successor 

Magnificent as the empire outwardly appeared, those who had eyes 
to see could already discern the elements of decay and prophesy a 
complete dissolution. The structure depended solely upon the life 
of one man, whose genius had brought it together, and between the 
several parts of 1t there was no cohesion or unity. The Continental 
system had caused the greatest exasperation wherever it had been 
seriously enforced, and had sapped the material resources of France. 
Marseilles and Bordeaux were almost ruined, while the emperor’s con- 
scriptions had despoiled the country of her best and most capable men. 
The soldiers of Austerlitz were struggling in Spain, and the new 
armies were chiefly composed of young and untrained recruits, or of 
lukewarm auxiliaries The Catholic clergy and their adherents had 
been alienated by Napoleon’s treatment of the Pope, while numbers 
of French émzgrés and dispossessed rulers from other states were 
watching for an opportunity to regain what they had lost. The 
emperor’s rule had become a mere despotism; the Senate and Legis- 
lature merely recorded his decrees or flattered his conceit. False and 
ruinous principles of finance were introduced, and munisters who 
ventured to object or to oppose them were summarily dismissed from 
office. Those who had welcomed Napoleon as the embodiment of 
the ideas of equality and liberty were ready to denounce him as a 
tyrant. Hus formation of a court and the favour which he showed to 
nobles of the old régzme, his attempt to create an hereditary aristocracy 
and his marriage with one of the old families of Europe, had turned 
many of his early adherents into bitter enemies. The powers which he 
had deemed most closely bound to his interests were actually working 
against him. Austria, Prussia, and Russia were in a state of con- 
tinual fear and apprehension, while Britain, trrumphant and secure 
in her insular position, and growing 1n wealth and strength, was ever 
ready to become the centre and the paymaster of any new coalition. The 
very customs and language of Napoleon’s court showed that the 
empire had failed to take root in the country. The pomp and magni- 
ficence of the Tuileries had never been surpassed 1n French history. 
Ceremonial and display were organized with the attention which the 
emperor gave to every matter of detail, but the general effect of the whole 
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was tawdry and vulgar; and those who heard the ridicule of the exiled 
nobles who had known the splendours of the old régzme, could not 
fail to think that their criticisms were unanswerable. Moreover, while 
Napoleon had previously fought against a despotism founded upon 
privilege and dependent upon aristocratic sympathies, he was now to 
encounter a force of which he had no expertence except in support 
of himself, the strength of nationalism. 

After the surrender of Ulm, when Austria had been defeated for 
the second time, some friends expressed the opinion to the British 
minister, Pitt, that Napoleon was invincible upon land. To this Pitt 
replied that Napoleon would not receive a check until he met with a 
national resistance. Such a resistance he would find in Spain, and 
Britain would then intervene; a prophecy which Lord Acton has 
characterized as the most astounding and profound prediction in all 
political history. The violent outburst in Spain which Wellington 
was able to guide and support was now repeated, though upon far 
different methods and with far more striking results, in Prussia. 
Before the battle of Jena, Germany had been the home of individualism. 
No greater contrast in national aspirations 1s to be found than the 
addresses delivered by Fichte to the German nation and the contem- 
plative attitude of the philosopher Hegel. The latter thinker was 
living in Jena at the very moment when Prussia was beaten to the 
ground by Napoleon; but only twenty-four hours later did he casually 
learn of the event. Goethe and Lessing were unable to understand 
the true meaning of patriotism, and so long as the several states of 
Germany were ruled by dynasties, were disunited among themselves, 
and concerned only with the preservation of their aristocratic privi- 
leges, no appeal to patriotism could have been successful. But the 
progress of education; the movement led by Fichte, which brought 
about the foundation of the university of Berlin in 1810; the patriotic 
songs of poets like Arndt, Korner, and others, created a new spirit in 
Prussian society, which was fostered by the great economic reforms 
carried out by the statesmen Stein and Hardenberg. Stein had realized 
that the strength of the state depended upon the interest of its people 
and its welfare, and in 1807 he secured the issue of the famous Decree 
of Emancipation, which abolished the serfdom under which two-thirds 
of the inhabitants had lain Other class privileges and distinctions 
were abolished; towns were given the power of local self-government 
as a preparation for representation in the national assemblies. Mean- 
while the minister of war, Scharnhorst, was reorganizing the army. 
The force which Napoleon had beaten at Jena was composed of 
peasants brought together by conscription, and officered by incom- 
petent aristocrats. Scharnhorst produced an army based upon the 
principle of universal military service, the units of which felt that 
they were fighting not for the interests of others but for their self- 
preservation. Even Napoleon's supervision was unable to check this 
progress, which proceeded with magical rapidity. When he detected 
the aims of Stein’s policy he forced Frederick William to dismiss him, 
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but Hardenberg was no less efficient. Napoleon limited the Prussian 
army to 42,000 men, and, though Scharnhorst never kept more than 
that number upon a war footing at any one time, a continual suc- 
cession of mobilized regiménts enabled him to make military training 
universal. The dramatic uprising of Prussia in the war of liberation 
was made possible by years of careful preparation which had regene- 
rated the spirit of the people and prepared them to meet the new 
emergency. 

The invasion of Russia provided their opportunity. The interests 
of Napoleon and the Tsar had obviously been incompatible even from 
the Peace of Tilsit, and the Continental system had enormously 
increased the friction between them. Napoleon’s most recent annexa- 
tions had roused the alarm of the Tsar, and a strong anti-French 
party was predominant in St. Petersburg. So early as 1811 Napoleon 
resolved to invade the country. He made the most elaborate prepara~ 
tions for this gigantic enterprise. Immense depots of provisions were 
formed between the Elbe and Vistula, thousands of transport wagons 
were built, fortresses on the line of march were strongly occupied, a 
conscription was levied 1n France, the contingents of the Rhine con- 
federates were called out, and large bodies of troops were withdrawn 
from Spain. Yet these preparations were so carefully veiled that the 
Tsar did not realize the emperor's intentions until the spring of 1812. 
To meet Napoleon’s 400,000 men the Tsar had only gathered 250,000; 
but the Russian leader opposed to him, Barclay, an able man, gradually 
retreated, wasting the country as he went’ By the time Napoleon had 
reached the River Dwina he learnt that 150,000 of his invading force 
were missing, either from disease, desertion, or loss in skirmishes, 
though no pitched battle had been fought At Smolensk the Russians 
made a stand, and after a bloody and indecisive struggle they reduced 
the town to ashes and again retreated, Barclay joining hands with 
Bagration, the commander of the Russian southern army. Napoleon 
was urged by his generals to remain at Smolensk, to go into winter 
quarters and secure his hold of the adjoining provinces. But Napoleon 
was convinced that the capture of Moscow would bring peace, and 
insisted on an advance. In the last week of August he left Smolensk 
with the best part of the Grand Army, some 160,000 men. The Rus- 
Sians again retreated, leaving a desert behind them. But they were 
themselves weary of these Fabian tactics, and Barclay, who had pur- 
sued this careful strategy, was replaced by Kutussoff, a veteran of 1805, 
who undertook to offer battle. The result was the frightful conflict 
of the Borodino, which cost the lives of between 70,000 and 80,000 
men. The Russians, though driven back, were not defeated; yet 
on 14 September, 1812, the Grand Army was able to enter Moscow. 
Napoleon found the city, to his surprise, deserted by the inhabitants, 
and a series of successive conflagrations reduced the greater part of 
the capital to ashes in the course of a week. Still the emperor, with 
obstinate confidence, clung to the illusion that the Tsar would submit. 
But after weeks of silence had passed, when the army had been con- 
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siderably reduced by disease and exhaustion, when Kutussoff was 
receiving steady successions of reinforcements, Napoleon realized the 
situation. He vainly attempted to persuade his marshals to march 
upon St. Petersburg, and in the middle of October he was reluctantly 
obliged to give the order for retreat. The tragedy which followed 
is too well known to need description. The failure of supplies, the 
sudden advent of a terrible Russian winter, the ravages of the Cossack 
light horse, and the progress of disease reduced his army with appall- 
ing rapidity. When he reached Smolensk in the second week in 
November he commanded only 40,000 fugitives, without order or 
discipline, who sacked the great magazines which he had formed at 
that town with the desperate fear of famine-stricken men. There was 
no stopping at Smolensk, the Tsar had made peace with Britain and 
the Turks, and a Russian force was advancing from the south. The 
army again set forth, and the scenes of the previous march were 
repeated. Had it not been for the heroism of Ney, who covered the 
retreat with indefatigable energy, hardly a man would have escaped. 
Horror reached its climax when the Grand Army heard that the two 
Russian commanders had joined hands upon the Beresina, and were 
barring their retreat. Napoleon, with admirable skill, contrived to 
deceive the enemy and throw two bridges over the river. The passage 
was secured, though at the loss of thousands of lives Cold and priva- 
tion continued, and the spectres of the Grand Army who reached 
Germany horrified the inhabitants by their appearance. Their feet 
bound in filthy rags, with uniforms of the most nondescript description, 
many of them clad 1n the skins of animals which they had killed, they 
crawled westward like ghosts, in misery that appealed even to their 
bitterest enemies. They ate with such voracity that the legend long 
survived among the Prussian peasantry that they had been cursed with 
insatiable hunger because in time of plenty they had wastefully thrown 
bread into their camp fires. The numbers that started and returned 
from this campaign have never been correctly ascertained, but of the 
half-nfillion of men who crossed the Russian frontier a few months 
before, probably not 80,000 were ever again fit for military service. 
The disaster was undoubtedly due to Napoleon’s overconfidence. The 
Grand Army was not the army which he had commanded 1n the days 
of his first consulship, and from 1t he demanded the impossible. The 
whole plan of campaign was brilliant 1n conception and was carefully 
carried out, but a system of war which was practicable in western 
Europe was hardly possible in the wilds of Russia. His movements, 
to be successful, depended upon their rapidity. In Russia he found 
no good roads, while the enormous stores which he was obliged to 
carry about with him greatly impeded his movements. Had he never 
crossed the Russian frontier his empire would none the less have fallen, 
but the disaster of 1812 gave his enemies heart to close upon him for 
the final struggle. é 

Towards the end of December, 1812, Napoleon was again 1n Paris, 
making enormous efforts to restore his military power. But the horizon 
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looked very black, and the whole of Prussia rose against him; Austria 
could not be trusted, while Britain was naturally in the forefront of 
the movement. The emperor anticipated the conscription of 1814 and 
further weakened the armies 1n Spain, strengthened his cavalry by the 
enlistment of men from the wealthier class in France, and 1n the spring 
of 1813 had actually raised his forces, including his allies, to the extra- 
ordinary total of 400,000 men, who were concentrated between the 
Rhine and the Vistula. Weary of his despotism as 1t was, the country 
understood that the approaching struggle was one for existence, and 
the nation poured forth its resources with loyal lavishness in order to 
retain 1ts mjlitary supremacy. In May, 1813, Napoleon had defeated 
the allied armies of the Russians and Prussians at Lutzen, where 
Gustavus Adolphus had fallen, and at Bautzen. The Austrians then 
turned against him. He had attempted to bribe Austria with the offer 
of Silesia, but Metternich, while ostensibly gathering an army to join 
the emperor, was secretly negotiating with the allies When it appeared 
that Austria would hold the balance between Napoleon and his enemies, 
he offered to act as mediator for terms of peace. His offers, under the 
circumstances, were magnificent. France would have been left with 
more than her natural boundaries; but Napoleon, infuriated at what 
he deemed the bad faith of Austria, attempted to detach Prussia and 
the Tsar from her alliance. They, however, refused to negotiate. 
Napoleon thereupon signed an armistice on 4 June 1n the hope of 
gaining time to strengthen the weakness of his forces, which had be- 
come painfully apparent, especially in respect of cavalry. The diplo- 
matic situation was, however, precipitated by the news of Wellington’s 
successes 1n Spain, and as Napoleon thought his preparations were 
complete he denounced the armistice on 10 August, and prepared to 
confront overwhelming forces. The allies had 500,000 men in the field 
and 300,000 reserves, and Napoleon, who had thought that the Prus- 
Sian assistance would be limited to the 42,000 to which he had restricted 
them, was startled to learn that her contingent had amounted to 
200,000 men. 

Napoleon had resolved to occupy the line of the Elbe, and had 
seized all the fords and fortresses from the Bohemian frontier to 
Hamburg; but by the middle of September he realized that his re-~ 
sources were not equal to so extensive a strategical plan. The allied 
manoeuvres were directed to forcing a battle at Leipzig, but Napoleon, 
divining this intention, attempted to strike at Blucher and the Prussians 
before they could reach the allies. The brilliant strategy which dic- 
tated this plan was suddenly frustrated by the defection of Bavaria. A 
great national rising had absorbed the Rhine confederation, Jéréme’s 
kingdom of Westphalia had fallen, and Napoleon’s communications 
with France were endangered. The allies secured their object, and 
forced the French to concentrate upon Leipzig. The resulting Battle 
of the Nations, which lasted three days, ended in Napoleon’s defeat. 
As usual, he had played for all or nothing. The attempt to defend the 
long line of the Elbe was a possible plan with competent troops, but it 
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was not possible for the French army in 1813. He had underrated 
the strength of the forces against him and the spirit which animated 
them. On his return to France, news of disaster came 1n from every 
quarter. The Austrians had been victorious in Italy, Wellington and 
the British were crossing the Pyrenees, the Swedes were advancing 
through the Netherlands, and a powerful allied army was advancing 
from the Rhine. Napoleon made heroic efforts to roll back the tide 
of invasion. The difficult manceuvre of operating between two con- 
verging armies was brilliantly devised by him, but he had not the 
strength or the mobility to carry it out with sufficient decision to check 
the advance of the enemy. By 31 March, 1814, Paris surrendered. 
The French Senate, inspired by Talleyrand, issued a proclamation 
deposing the emperor and restoring the Bourbons. Napoleon’s ser- 
vants informed him that his troops were weary of war and were 
unwilling to fight. Marmont went over to the allies, and on 6 April, 
1814, the emperor abdicated. The chief aspiration of Frenchmen as 
a whole was a longing for repose The survivors of the old régime 
and the royalists were naturally delighted. Napoleon sat for a time 
at Fontainebleau, amid the ruins of the empire he had created. He 
felt that l1fe was an intolerable burden, and, like Hannibal, attempted 
suicide; but the poison which he swallowed did not prove fatal, and 
soon afterwards he was on his way to the Island of Elba, which the 
allies had given him. From the tears and lamentations of his veteran 
Guard, from whom he parted at Fontainebleau, he passed to the curses 
and execrations of southern France, which had been ruined by the con- 
scription and the Continental system, and thence to the narrow island 
in the Mediterranean and the administration of a petty realm. 

The Bourbons, during their years of exile, ‘‘had learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing”. Louis XVIII was under the influence of 
favourites who were simply desirous of restoring the old régime. 
Hordes of partisans and place-seekers were demanding favours. Ruined 
émigrés were claiming the restitution of their lands and property, and 
peasants who had bought these estates from the State were terrified at 
the prospect of deprivation. Multitudes of soldiers were returning to 
France, liberated from outlying fortresses or set free from military 
Captivity, and to disband these exasperated masses, who retained their 
enthusiasm for Napoleon, was a task of danger and difficulty. A con- 
ciliatory and tactful Government would have had much difficulty 1n 
restoring peace and confidence, but Louis XVIII apparently went out 
of his way to outrage the cherished sympathies of the nation. The 
imperial eagles were taken away, the Old Guard was forbidden to 
approach the king’s person and was replaced by a body of young 
nobles who had never seen a battlefield. Louis styled himself King 
of France and Navarre by the grace of God. He alluded to 1814 as 
his mineteenth regnal year, affecting complete oblivion of the republic 
and the empire and of his days of exye. The subordinate place which 
France held among the great powers, and the arrangements which 
were made at the Congress of Vienna for the distribution of her spoils, 
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increased the national irritation, in spite of the clever and successful 
diplomacy of Talleyrand. Rumours began to go about that Napoleon 
would return with the spring violets. The wish, no doubt, was father 
to the rumour; but Napoleon, at Elba, had realized the possibility. 

In March, 1815, the Congress of Vienna heard, first with incredulity 
and then with horror, of his return. Huis call to the army and to the 
nation to rally to his cause was answered with wonderful enthusiasm. 
By the time he had reached Paris, on 20 March, his army was 20,000 
strong. Louis XVIII and his bodyguard of nobles fled to the frontier. 
But, apart from the military element, the nation had no real confidence 
in Napoleon. He knew that an appeal for a general rising would have 
failed, nor did he even make use of the conscription of 1815. He did, 
however, reorganize all the elements of military power which he found 
in France. The exact figures will always remain doubtful, but by the 
middle of June he must have had over 200,000 soldiers ready for ser- 
vice; and the equipment of these, the procuring of munitions of war, 
and the preparations for their transport and other necessary details 
were an extraordinary feat of organization 1n view of the then state of 
France. His effort failed at Waterloo, and Napoleon escaped from the 
fury of Blucher to take refuge on the British warship Bellerophon, for 
eventual banishment to St. Helena The British assumed the respon- 
sibility for his transport, and guarded him closely until his death Huis 
exile was spent in the compilation of Memoirs and Reminiscences, and 
his companions in exile, such as Las Cases, have their place 1n history. 
His life was unhappy; the governor of the island, Sir Hudson Lowe, 
was a man of no great tact, and was not greatly concerned to avoid 
friction with his illustrious prisoner. By the close of 1820 it was 
obvious that the emperor’s death was approaching. He had long 
suffered from two distressing maladies, indeed his health on many 
occasions seemed to have impaired his strategy, and had he been the 
decisive warrior of Marengo he might have fought Waterloo with a 
different result. On 5 May, 1821, he died after much suffering. He 
was buried upon the island, eventually to be carried back to France, 
under Louis Philippe, to lie beneath the dome of the Invalides. 

Innumerable portraits have made his face familiar, but no descrip- 
tion can do justice to his abilities. Wiuth an extraordinary power of 
imagination, directed by a scientific and calculating mind, from which 
the smallest detail never escaped, and engineered by marvellous self- 
confidence and an indefatigable energy and ambition, he was a man 
who would have risen to eminence in any age and in any occupation. 
As a warrior he was the first great master of extensive military com- 
binations. In the difficult tasks of striking at the communications in 
the rear of an enemy, of crushing an opposing force in detail, or 
manceuvring between them when defeated, he was unequalled; and 
the originality of his designs was only paralleled by the audacity of 
their execution. On the other hand, his extraordinary confidence in 
himself and his powerful imagination sometimes overwhelmed his 
judgment. The Russian campaign would have been deemed impos- 
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sible by him tn 1799, nor was he willing to admit his ignorance of the 
conditions under which naval warfare was carried on. He was no less 
great asaruler. He found France panic-stricken by defeat and torn by 
anarchy: he gave her a strong and competent Government, did much 
to reconcile class hatred, and provided a new basis upon which the 
nation could grow after the frenzy of the Revolution had spent itself. 
French institutions and French social order were almost permanently 
modelled by his legislation; but, on the other hand, he had a consider- 
able contempt for the opinions of mankind 1n the mass, and the success 
of his Government 1s partly due to the fact that when he came to power 
Frenchmen were not particularly anxious to secure political rights for 
themselves, nor, indeed, at that time, were they capable of political 
liberty. 

The theory that the empire which he created grew automatically, 
that he was led from conquest to conquest by the force of events, will 
not bear examination Wi$th his gifts he found the Continent easy to 
overrun, and he proceeded also to subjugate 1t when he became the 
uncontrolled despot of France. His ambition became his ruin, and 
his faith in his genius deceived him Had it been otherwise he would 
never have deemed that a supremacy raised in defiance of history, law, 
and treaties could ever become permanent. At the same time many 
of the calumnies that have been heaped upon him in England and else- 
where are sheer exaggerations. The terror which his name inspired 
led men to describe him as a combination of Nero and Attila, recklessly 
careless of human life and selfishly licentious. If he did much harm 
he also did much good. Feudalism would never have been as com- 
pletely overthrown as it was between the Rhine and the Vistula if 
Napoleon had not led his armies across these districts. Nor could any 
man be entirely bad who exerted so strong a fascination upon those 
about him. The memoirs of the time are full of anecdotes illustrating 
the devotion of his soldiers. By them he was idolized, 1n spite of 
the fact that he was prodigal of human life in the pursuit of his 
ambitious purposes, and the tears of the Old Guard when he left 
them at Fontainebleau form the best of testimonies to the magnetism 
ot his personality. 


CHAPTER VII 


Nelson (A.D. 1758-1805) 


Horatio Nelson was born on 29 September, 1758, at a critical period 
in Britain’s history. The tide was just on the turn in the course of the 
Seven Years’ War, and next year Wolfe captured Quebec, Boscawen 
destroyed the French Mediterranean fleet off Lagos, while Hawke 
defeated the French fleet at Quiberon Bay. Nelson’s father was rector 
of Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, his mother was a sister of Captain 
Suckling, who came with credit out of a little skirmish with the French 
in the West Indies in 1757, when he commanded the Dreadnought. 
Suckling had offered to provide for one of his many nephews, and 
Horatio, through his own 1mportunities, was able to seize this opening 
for entrance to the navy. He was a boy of weak health and fragile 
build, and apparently as unsuitable a candidate for the hardships of 
a naval life in those days as could well be found. His uncle sent him 
to the West Indies 1n a merchantman to learn navigation and seaman- 
ship, and two years later, when he was fourteen and a half, secured 
him a berth upon a small polar expedition projected by the Govern- 
ment, in the course of which Nelson had his well-known adventure 
with the bear. Another peace expedition took him to India, but the 
climate did not suit his health and he was invalided home In 1775 
he passed his lieutenant’s examination; his uncle was controller of 
the navy, and Nelson was appointed to a frigate for service in the 
West Indies in the course of the American War. By 1778 he had 
become commander of a brig, and in 1780, when the Spaniards had 
begun to take part in the war, he joined an expedition directed by 
the governor of Jamaica against Central America. The unwholesome 
climate made the attempt a failure, and Nelson was again invalided 
home in the autumn of 1780 1n a very precarious condition. Upon 
his recovery he was sent to the West Indies, and in 1783 the war 
was ended by the Peace of Versailles, and Nelson was home again. 
He then received a peace command to the Leeward Islands, and was 
married in 1787 to Mrs. Nisbet, a young widow. For the next five 
years he was on shore, living a quiet country life at the parsonage 
where he was born, Burnham Thorpe. 

When the war of the French Revolution broke out 1n 1793 he secured 
an appointment to the Agamemnon, his first and favourite battleship. 
The Agamemnon was attached to the Mediterranean fleet under Lord 


Hood, who occupied Toulon in the name of Louis XVII. Had Lord 
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Hood been allowed to remove the numerous warships which thronged 
the harbour the struggle might soon have come to an end, but royalist 
prejudice and Spanish jealousy forbade any such action. He was well 
aware that his insignificant landing party of 15,000 men could not 
guard 15 miles of fortifications against the attacks which would cer- 
tainly be made upon him. Nelson was therefore dispatched to the 
court of Naples to ask for reinforcements. Queen Maria Carolina, 
the sister of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette, was the life and ‘soul 
of the royalist party in Naples, and her chief friend was Lady 
Hamilton, wife of the British ambassador. Nelson’s arrival was 
enthusiastically greeted; 16,000 troops and transports were 1mme- 
diately prepared for Toulon. These, however, were quite inadequate 
to garrison the town, and when Bonaparte brought his genius to 
bear upon the siege the end was not long delayed. Lord Hood 
succeeded 1n rescuing many of the royalist townspeople, but a large 
number for whom he had not room on board were captured and 
massacred by the Jacobins. 

Hood then resolved upon the conquest of Corsica.  Britain’s 
nearest base of operations was Gibraltar, as Minorca had been lost 
during the Seven Years’ War, a transaction to be remembered in 
connection with the execution of Byng. The three fortresses which 
the French held in the island were captured by the end of 1794, 
largely through the zeal of Nelson 1n directing the land operations. 
He was badly wounded in the course of them by a splinter from the 
parapet of his battery, which struck him in the face, and eventually 
destroyed the sight of his right eye. Hood went home for reasons of 
health, and his command was taken over by Admiral Hotham, an admir- 
able second-in-command but a man with no initiative. On 10 March, 
1795, his carelessness enabled the French fleet to leave Toulon and sail 
for Corsica, presumably with the object of recapturing the island. On 
observing the disposition of the British fleet they retired One vessel, 
the Ca Jra, ran into her neighbour, damaged her rigging, and began 
to lag behind. Nelson, in the Agamemnon, who happened to be 
nearest, immediately engaged her. The French Censeur turned back 
to her support, and when Hotham came up with the rest of his fleet 
the two ships were captured. Nelson was greatly disappointed; he 
thought that 1t might have been possible to engage the enemy 1n force, 
and that more should have been done. Huis spirits revived in 1795, 
when Hotham resigned, and was succeeded by Admiral Sir John Jervis. 

Jervis had been brought up in the hardest of hard schools. He 
had gone to sea against his father’s will, who declined to make him 
any allowance, and had been reduced to great privation in the lower 
grades of the service. He made his name by his clever handling of 
the Foudroyant, a swift man-o’-war captured from the French, and his 
action on the West Indian command, when he speedily reduced 
Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Santa Lucia, displayed his first-rate 
abilities. He was a stern and unyielding martinet, but his regulations 
‘made for efficiency. And nowhere was efficiency more needed than 
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in the Mediterranean. Britain and Austria were now fighting France 
alone, and the slackness of Hotham had allowed the French to main- 
tain communication by sea with Italy. The alliance between Spain 
and France raised the French naval forces to forty battleships, while 
Jervis had but fifteen. Corsica was useless as a naval base owing 
to the relentless hostility of the population, and in 1796 the admiralty 
resolved to abandon the Mediterranean and fall back upon Gibraltar. 
Thus forty hostile ships were set at liberty which might have joined 
the French fleet at Brest, and so have provided a naval strength for 
that invasion of England which the Directory were already planning. 

Jervis lost five of his fleet 1n a storm, and was obliged to take shelter 
in Lisbon. The Government sent him reinforcements, which brought 
his fleet up to 1ts original strength, and ordered him to cruise off Cape 
St. Vincent to intercept the Spanish Mediterranean fleet which was 
summoned to Brest. The Spaniards were ordered to call at Cadiz, 
and not to attempt the passage in a single run’ After passing the 
Straits of Gibraltar they were carried far out into the Atlantic. They 
might have run straight for Brest, but 1n obedience to their orders 
they proceeded to beat up for Cadiz, and Nelson, who was returning 
from a mission to the Island of Elba, actually ran into the middle of 
them, and escaped capture by a miracle, on his way to rejoin Jervis. 
His escape was aided by a thick fog, and when this rose the next 
morning twenty-seven formidable Spanish ships were observed steer- 
ing eastward for Cadiz, to which Jervis could oppose fifteen. Hus 
fleet, however, was in first-rate order, whereas the Spaniards, who 
expected no attack, were 1n some small confusion. 

The rules which governed naval tactics in Nelson’s day have been 
totally superseded by the use of steam It was a universal rule that 
fleets preparing to fight a naval engagement should be 1n I[1ne-ahead 
formation—that 1s, 1n Indian file—for 1n no other position could every 
ship make the utmost use of its guns. For the same reason each 
commanding admiral strove to keep his line parallel with that of his 
opponent, otherwise the opponent could bring an overwhelming fire 
to bear upon any portion of his line before his own broadsides could 
reply. Actions, as a rule, were fought in motion, but Nelson engaged 
in at least two at anchor. The fleets were drawn up close-hauled, as 
near to the wind as possible, 1n which position one or other of them 
was necessarily bound to have the advantage known as the weather 
gauge. Suppose, that 1s, the fleet were sailing 1n line-ahead formation 
westward with the wind at north, they would then be advancing on 
the starboard tack; an enemy’s fleet to the south in parallel formation 
would occupy the leeward position; if farther to the north, the enemy’s 
fleet would occupy the windward position or have the weather gauge. 
The fleet that secured this advantage was able to decide at what 
moment the conflict should begin, while the wind would also drive 
the smoke out of their eyes down upon the enemy. On the other 
hand, in order to begin the attack the fleet thus situated was obliged 
to bear up—that 1s, to form line abreast, and to move within range 
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of the enemy’s guns, during which time they were exposed to the 
full broadside of the enemy and incapable of inflicting any damage 
themselves. As soon as they had chosen their distance they turned 
to line ahead and brought their own guns to bear, or, in nautical 
language, hauled their wind. Generally speaking, as the British 
preferred the weather gauge, so the French preferred the windward 
position. They hoped while the British were bearing up to be able 
to damage their spars, and then to outmanceuvre them when their 
sailing power had thus been diminished. For the most part, actions 
were usually trials of endurance and gunnery. Given the fact that 
both forces were equally skilful 1n manoeuvring, and gifted with equal 
speed, little could be done in the way of tactics during the actual 
course of an engagement. 

Off Cape St. Vincent the Spaniards were not only not 1n line-ahead 
formation, but were actually separated into two squadrons. An unpre- 
meditated gap was to be observed between their fastest vessels at the 
head of the procession and a larger body 1n the rear. Jervis 1mme- 
diately leapt at this weak point. If he could throw his ships between 
the two divisions of the Spanish forces, he would cut their line and 
be able to turn upon either section that he pleased. When he was 
between them, he was obliged to attack the larger and more backward 
division of the enemy which had the wind of him. The attempt of 
the rearmost ships to seize the weather gauge, sail past Jervis, and 
rejoin the foremost squadron was frustrated by the vigilance of Nelson, 
who left his place unordered and engaged the admiral’s ship. He 
was supported by his friend, Trowbridge, and was eventually suc- 
cessful 1n forcing the San Nicolas to surrender by boarding her from 
his own vessel. On the other side of the San Nicolas was a still larger 
vessel, the San Josef. Nelson therefore led his boarders from the Saz 
Nicolas to the decks of this new enemy, and thus captured two huge 
prizes with his own inferior ship. When Nelson met Jervis he may have 
felt some misgivings as to the results of his action in leaving his place 
without orders, but Jervis embraced him before the ship’s company, 
and recognized that his action had completed the victory. Jervis had 
four prizes, and he had reduced at least ten more vessels to sheer 
hulks. He had completely defeated and scattered a force twice as 
numerous as his own, and had averted the danger of a junction 
between the French and Spanish fleets. Jervis received the title of 
Lord St. Vincent, while Nelson’s exploits were 1n every mouth. None 
the less, twenty-three ships still remained 1n Cadiz, and the new Lord 
St. Vincent hoped that he might be able to entice them to their destruc- 
tion He therefore applied for reinforcements. These he received, 
but the naval power of the State had been greatly shaken by the great 
naval mutiny, and the Government got rid of several disaffected vessels 
by sending them to Jervis and the blockade of Cadiz. Jervis speedily 
reduced the malcontents to order and placed Nelson on board the 
Theseus, a vessel of the worst reputation, as his own ship, the Capéam, 
had been too badly damaged in“the recent action to keep the sea. 
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Nelson not only checked the smouldering spirit of discontent on 
board, but speedily won the affection and loyalty of every member 
of the ship’s company. 

From Cadiz, at his own suggestion, he was sent to Teneriffe, where 
it was thought that the viceroy of Mexico might have landed with a 
large cargo of treasure from Spanish America. His attempt to capture 
the fort of Santa Cruz by a night attack was a failure. The position 
was a strong one, and he could not provide the landing party necessary 
for success. After much loss he was beaten off, and lost an arm tn 
the action, by a grape shot which shattered his elbow. Nelson was 
prepared to take all responsibility for the failure upon his own 
shoulders. It in no way interfered with the general scheme of opera- 
tions, and need not have been undertaken at all. But Lord St. Vincent 
would not admit that Nelson had lost anything in reputation, but had 
rather added further laurels to his fame by so gallant an attempt in 
the face of overwhelming forces When he had recovered from his 
wound he hoisted his flag in the first vessel that was ready, the Van- 
guard. On April 9, 1798, he was able to sail, and when he reached 
Cadiz, Lord St Vincent sent him into the Mediterranean to discover 
the meaning of the extensive preparations which he had heard were 
being made at Toulon. 

Napoleon had now overwhelmed the Austrians, and Britain was 
practically his sole antagonist. The Directory were anxious to proceed 
with their plans for the invasion of Britain, but Napoleon, after care- 
fully examining their projects, pronounced the scheme impossible for 
the moment. He had been brooding over an even more ambitious 
enterprise. He proposed to make the Mediterranean a French lake, 
to seize Malta, and occupy Egypt, whence he would be able to menace 
British commerce and secure a base for future operations upon India. 
Fifteen warships, fourteen frigates, fifty smaller vessels, and four 
hundred transports were assembled at Toulon. Preparations were 
made to embark 36,000 troops Not only soldiers and sailors but 
also astronomers, historians, antiquarians, mineralogists, and carto- 
graphers were prepared to accompany the expedition. Nelson informed 
Lord St. Vincent of these facts, but he was unable to tell him what 
most of the French staff officers themselves did not know, the destina- 
tion of this formidable force The admiralty agreed that Britain 
must retain a fleet 1n the Mediterranean, reinforcements were sent to 
Cadiz, and Lord St. Vincent was informed that 1f he preferred to stay 
there to supervise the blockade himself, he could place the command 
of the Mediterranean squadron under Sir Horatio Nelson. Nelson was 
already in the Mediterranean, and had suffered severely from a storm, 
at the time when these orders were issued. Off the island of Elba 
he was joined by his friend Hardy, who informed him of his new 
commission, and by the month of June he met the coming fleet of 
eleven additional ships, many of them old friends, and all inspired 
with the fullest confidence in their commander. The next task was 
to discover where the French force had gone. 
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Nelson put in at Naples, which was anxious to maintain its neu- 
trality, and the ambassador, Sir William Hamilton, suggested that 
the French were making a raid upon Malta, and by the time Nelson 
was leaving the Sicilian coast he received news that this surmise was 
correct Malta had fallen, after an independence which had lasted since 
the time when the emperor Charles V had given it to the Knights of 
St. John. A garrison of 4000 Frenchmen had been left, and the rest of 
the force had disappeared. Where it had gone no one knew. People 
at home expected a raid upon Plymouth Sound, or at some other 
point of easy access from Spain, and public opinion asserted that 
Nelson was too young for so important a command, that he had lost 
his head and was unequal to the difficulties of the situation. Nelson, 
however, after careful consideration of the facts, turned eastward. An 
army intended for England would not have been embarked at Toulon; 
on the other hand, 40,000 soldiers must be intended as an army of 
occupation somewhere The small number of battleships showed that 
no hostile force was expected; operations, therefore, could hardly be 
intended 1n the Atlantic. Egypt seemed to be the only likely quarter 
at which Napoleon meant to strike. Nelson was not only correct, but 
he actually passed the French force unseen on his way to Egypt. He 
reached Alexandria and found the harbours empty. Had he waited 
a single day the French would have found him ready, but, with untiring 
energy, he sailed upon the Syrian coasts searching for his foe In 
three weeks he was back again at Syracuse. In spite of the neutrality, 
combined with the difficulties of the harbour, he succeeded 1n provision- 
ing and watering his vessels within five days, thanks to the influence of 
Lady Hamilton. Off the south coast of Greece he heard news, and on 
1 August he learnt that the French were 1n Aboukir Bay, a recess 
16 miles in width at the western mouth of the Nile delta. 

Brueys, the French admiral, was not expecting the British. He 
knew that Nelson had visited Alexandria before him, and interpreted 
his hurried departure as flight. He was therefore taken by surprise. 
But this feeling was only momentary, 1f there was to be a battle the 
French would fight with every advantage on their side. They were 
at anchor, and every pair of hands could be sent to the guns. The 
handicap of inferior seamanship was removed, as there need be no 
struggle for position. By throwing out hawsers, or ‘‘springs”, they 
could turn their ships in whichever direction they pleased upon the 
cables. Their rear and flanks were guarded by shoals, while batteries 
had been erected upon the island off Aboukir Point, which would 
enfilade the enemy if they ventured a frontal attack. The vulnerable 
point in Brueys’s arrangements was his trust in the shoals to protect 
his rear. Nelson had taught his captains that ‘‘ where there is room 
for a Frenchman to swing there 1s room for a Briton to anchor”, by 
which he meant that if an enemy’s ship had room to ride at anchor. 
clear of a shoal, a British ship would have room to anchor and attack 
her The hour was late, but Nelson was quite ready to fight in the 
dark. He ordered every ship to hoist a crossbar with four lanterns 
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swung horizontally, that they might recognize one another. Brueys 
had placed his heaviest ships—the Orzent, his flagship, and others— 
in the centre of the line, but the English curved steadily round the 
southern end of their line, and five of them passed without mishap 
within the French formation. On the landward side the French had 
made no preparations, the ports were not raised and the guns were not 
ready for action. They had been led to suppose that if there were any 
fighting it would take place from the sea. They were thus caught 
between two fires, were battered by ships within and ships without, 
while those of their line who were not attacked were anchored helplessly, 
with sails furled, unable to move to the assistance of their fellows. The 
French fought bravely and vigorously, but when the Oven¢ caught fire 
and blew up with a frightful explosion the 1ssue of the battle was decided. 
With her went the spoils of Malta, £600,000, three tons of plate, and 
the silver gates of the cathedral. Nelson had been wounded by a shot 
which slashed his forehead across; but, though almost blinded, he 
returned from the cockpit 1n time to witness this final catastrophe. By 
three o’clock in the morning the battle was at an end; the English 
seamen were exhausted, and dropped asleep beside their guns. When 
dawn broke, Bonaparte’s fleet was reduced to three ships, that turned to 
fly. One of them ran aground, and was set on fire by her own crew; 
the other two escaped to tell the tale. 

It was the most complete victory that the British navy had ever 
won. E:ghty-five per cent of the enemy’s forces were destroyed or 
captured. The naval supremacy of the Mediterranean had passed to 
Britain, and Napoleon was cut off from his base Austria and Russia 
prepared to rise once more against him, and the supremacy of France 
in Europe no longer went unchallenged. Nelson was overwhelmed 
with congratulations and presents. Parliament, the East India Com- 
pany, and the City of London gave him pensions and gifts, the Tsar, 
the king of Sardinia, and the sultan of Turkey sent presents; and the 
fear of a French invasion of Britain was removed. 

Nelson was unable to return to England for two years after the 
battle of the Nile. He had to prevent the return of the French from 
Egypt, to recapture Malta, and provide some assistance for the kingdom 
of Naples. Naples was passing through the same phase of the revolu- 
tion which had recently disgraced Paris. The king and queen were 
obliged to take flight, and Nelson, with the aid of Lady Hamilton, took 
them on board and convoyed them to Palermo, after weathering a 
fearful storm. When the king was restored to his throne he conferred 
a dukedom on Nelson and the estate of Bronte in Sicily, valued at 
#3000 a year. In the course of the blockade of Malta, Nelson was able 
to capture one of the two ships which had escaped him at the battle of 
the Nile, which was attempting to convoy corn ships to the island. 
The last of the thirteen ships that had fought at Aboukir was subse- 
quently captured by him 1n an attempt to escape from Malta by night. 
Nelson at this time was far from well; naturally delicate, he had borne 
a long and tremendous strain in the course of events antecedent and 
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subsequent to the battle of the Nile. In July, 1800, he obtained leave 
of absence and returned home. Public interest in him had in no way 
diminished, and the enthusiasm with which he was greeted by the 
crowds who flocked to see him wherever he went, seemed to restore his 
health almost as much as the rest and repose on shore. 

At the end of 1800 a new menace threatened Britain from the 
north. Napoleon had contrived to return to France, had established 
his position as First Consul, crushed the Austrians at Marengo, and 
induced the Tsar of Russia, the Grand Master of the Knights of St. 
John, to demand the evacuation of Malta by the British. When this 
request was refused, Napoleon advised the Tsar to revive the Armed 
Neutrality, which had been enforced during the American war. This 
would deprive Britain of her Baltic trade, and as from this region she 
drew a large amount of material for shipbuilding, the matter was a 
serious one Sweden and Denmark were prepared to join for grievances 
of theirown The British Government therefore sent Sir Hyde Parker 
as commander-in-chief to the Baltic, with Nelson as second-~in-com- 
mand. Parker was anxious to avoid any conflict, and trusted that the 
enemy would prove tractable Russia, Sweden, and Denmark had 
some forty battleships between them, a force which outnumbered his 
own fleet by two to one. It was discovered that the Danes were quite 
intractable, and were fortifying Copenhagen Nelson wished to push 
on to the Gulf of Finland and attack the Russians, but Parker, who 
had with difficulty been persuaded to countenance drastic measures of 
any kind, insisted that Copenhagen could not be left in their rear 
untaken, and Nelson therefore agreed to attack the Danish fleet. The 
only possible waterways into the Baltic were the Sound and the Great 
Belt. The former was the regular channel, the latter was perilous 
with shoals and uncharted banks. Parker wished to enter the Baltic 
by the Sound, and take his chance of passing the Swedish fortress of 
Helsingborg and the Danish Elsinore without damage Nelson per- 
suaded him to attempt the passage of the Great Belt, and thus to come 
upon Copenhagen from the south. The argument which weighed 
most heavily with Parker was the fact that the wind which enabled 
them to attack from the south would also carry them back again to 
the North Sea when the battle was over. However, once embarked 
upon this difficult piece of navigation, Parker lost his head and insisted 
upon returning Nelson urged him to get into the Baltic somehow, 
and the fleet therefore sailed through the Sound, and escaped any 
damage from the guns of the fortress. The Danish ships were moored 
before Copenhagen in line-ahead formation, very much as the French 
ships had been at the battle of the Nile, but with the additional advan- 
tage that their lines could by no possible means be turned. There 
was nearly a mile of them, all told; many had their masts sawn off, 
and were used simply as floating gun platforms. The head of their 
line nearest the harbour was supported by the Trekroner batteries, . 
planted upon artificial islands at the entrance. The harbour was not 
deep enough to accommodate the fargest warships, which were there- 
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fore drawn up as Nelson found them. Immediately opposite Copen- 
hagen lay an island, and the intervening channel, some two miles and 
a half across, was divided by a great shoal known as the Middle 
Ground. The passage farthest from the town was known as the Outer 
Deep and that nearest as the King’s Deep, the eighteen ships that 
Nelson wished to attack being moored on the edge of the King’s 
Deep. If Nelson was to proceed by the ordinary passage he would 
have to face the Trekroner fort; the Outer Deep would enable him 
to begin his battle at the very end of the Danish line, and this 
course he determined to take. The Danes had removed all the 
buoys, and he therefore had to construct for himself a chart of the 
passage. Sopndings were taken at night, and by 1 April Nelson 
was ready. Parker had given him twelve ships, and all the frigates 
and sloops, and himself awaited the result with the remainder of the 
fleet On 2 April Nelson arranged that the ships should go into action, 
that the leader should drop anchor opposite the fifth ship of the 
Danish line. Each ship as 1t followed the leader would discharge 
its broadside at the Danish vessels as it passed, pass the leader on 
her disengaged side, and take up the assigned position ahead. Three 
ships ran aground, and Nelson’s force was thus dangerously weakened. 
The Danes fought with the utmost determination: boatloads of volun- 
teers put off from the town to replace the heaps of killed and wounded. 
Meanwhile Parker was trembling for the consequences, he had done 
his best to send some reinforcements to Nelson, but wind and tide were 
against them He had maintained that the attempt was impossible, 
and about one o’clock in the day he hoisted the signal of recall. This 
was the famous occasion when Nelson put the telescope to his blind 
eye, as recorded 1n Mr Newbolt’s poem. 


Splinters were flying above, below, 
When Nelson sailed the Sound 

‘Mark you, I wouldn’t be elsewhere now,” 
Said he, ‘‘for a thousand pound!” 

The Admiral’s signal bade him fly, 
But he wickedly wagged his head, 

He clapped the glass to his sightless eye, 
And, ‘‘I’m damned 1f I see it,” he said. 


About two o'clock the Danish fire slackened, several ships ceased 
firing, but when Nelson sent out his prize crews the Danes opened 
fire upon the boats, apparently from ignorance of the ordinary 
usages of naval war. Nelson therefore wrote a letter and sent in a 
flag of truce, which 1s evidence, not only of his determination, but 
also of his diplomacy: 


To the Brothers of Englishmen, the Brave Danes 


Vice-Admiral Lord Nelson has been commanded to spare Denmark 
when she no longer resists The line of defence which covered her shores has 
struck to the British flag. Let the firing cease, then, that he may take 
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possession of his prizes, or he will blow them into the air along with their 
crews who have so nobly defended them The brave Danes are the brothers 
and should never be the enemies of the English. 


Parker refused to proceed farther into the Baltic until Denmark 
had declared her neutrality, and Nelson succeeded 1n obtaining an 
armistice of neutrality for fourteen days. Sweden, however, declined 
to fight, and at that moment the Tsar was murdered. The northern 
confederacy therefore came to an end. Nelson himself regarded Copen- 
hagen as his masterpiece. It was a victory almost as important as 
the battle of the Nile, and largely conduced to the conclusion of the 
Peace of Amiens 1n 1802, which ended the war of the French Revolu- 
tion. Nelson then purchased an estate at Merton, between London 
and Portsmouth, and spent almost the happiest year of his life upon 
his own property. 

In 1803 war broke out again, and the campaign which ended in 
Trafalgar began. Nelson was given command of the Mediterranean 
fleet, and began to blockade Toulon after hoisting his flag in the 
Victory. Hus fleet was inferior to the enemy’s force, and the Gulf of 
Lyons, where he was obliged to keep watch, was constantly swept by 
storms. He suffered continually from seasickness, but his devices to 
keep his crews occupied, and the care with which he fed them, and 
foraged the Mediterranean shores for fresh provisions, animated the 
whole fleet with a spirit of light-hearted loyalty. As the fleet seldom 
numbered more than eight ships, he was obliged to raise the blockade 
at intervals when supplies of fresh water were needed, or when it 
Was imperatively necessary to enter a harbour. At the beginning 
of 1805, when Nelson was in Sardinia, his frigates informed him that 
the French had left Toulon. The heavy weather made the passage 
of the Straits impossible, and Nelson went a round of the Mediter- 
ranean, concluding that Napoleon had some further devices in the 
East. By the end of March he found the French back 1n Toulon, 
and could not imagine why they had ever left the harbour. They 
had made an attempt to play their part 1n Napoleon’s great com- 
bination for the conquest of Britain. The emperor was prepared, 
upon his own estimate, to embark 150,000 men in two hours. Whether 
this was a possible feat or not, it was at least certain that he must 
have complete command of the Channel during the space of time 
that the crossing would require, and that therefore the British fleet 
must be removed. Napoleon had fleets at Toulon, Cadiz, Corufia, 
and Brest, some fifty or sixty strong when united. He resolved that 
these should elude the British blockade, put forth into the Atlantic, 
unite at Martinique, and return in concentration to hold the Channel. 
By the end of March, 1805, Villeneuve and his fleet had succeeded 
in leaving Toulon. He had joined the Spanish squadron at Cadiz, 
and reached Martinique on 13 May with eighteen first-class battleships. 
The fleet at Brest, however, had been unable to move, owing to pro- 
tracted calms and a stringent blockade. The emperor sent a message 
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to Villeneuve ordering him to leave the West Indies, unite the fleet 
at Ferrol, and sail for Brest, raise the blockade, and join the squadron 
there waiting, after which he would appear in the Channel 1n irresistible 
force. Villeneuve left Martinique early in June, but the bad sailing 
qualities of his fleet, especially of the Spanish contingent, delayed 
his progress, and he did not approach European quarters until July. 
Napoleon’s strategy was constantly successful on land, but his 1gnorance 
of the conditions under which naval warfare 1s waged was never more 
apparent. When, for instance, he ordered his combined admirals to 
drive the British blockading force from Brest, and relieve the fleet 
there waiting, he was asking the impossible. Any wind which would 
have enabled the French to attack Cornwallis and his blockading force 
would have prevented the fleet in port from sailing out when the 
blockade had been raised. 

Meanwhile Britain was in a great state of excitement. Every 
citizen shouldered a musket, beacons were erected on every hill, 
martello towers were built, and preparations made for coast defences. 
Probably the only people 1n the country who felt any security against 
an invasion were the naval authorities. Nelson, Cornwallis, and Jervis 
knew that Napoleon could not stir without his fleet, and were equally 
certain that his fleet would never reach Boulogne. Whether Napoleon 
seriously believed in the feasibility of his project is also a doubtful 
question. In any case it gave him an excuse for mobilizing an army 
at Boulogne, which he could employ against Austria at any moment. 
Meanwhile Nelson had been led by false reports to sail to Trinidad, 
and found that Villeneuve had gone. He at once recrossed the 
Atlantic in hot haste, and sent a brig to inform the admiralty that 
Villeneuve was on his way to Europe. This vessel overtook Villeneuve, 
counted his numbers, noted his position, and resumed her voyage. 
The first lord of the admiralty, after considering the circumstances, 
rightly came to the conclusion that Villeneuve was making for Ferrol, 
and ordered the fleets blockading Rochefort to join Sir Robert 
Calder, who was watching Ferrol. The combined force was then to 
put to sea on the Ferrol latitude, to intercept Villeneuve. The forces 
met on 22 July off Cape Finisterre. Calder fought an indecisive battle, 
and captured two ships, but he was unable to stop Villeneuve, 
who reached Ferrol, where he found a large French and Spanish 
squadron. 

Two days previously Nelson had reached Gibraltar, and, leaving 
the greater part of his fleet at Brest, had gone to England. Calder 
had joined Cornwallis, and Villeneuve felt that 1f he attacked the 
force blockading Brest he would certainly be beaten before the 
French in the harbour could give him any assistance. On 11 August 
Villeneuve left Ferrol, and sent a message to Napoleon saying that 
he was on his way to Brest. However, he suffered badly in a gale, 
and heard that the British fleet was at hand. He therefore made 
sail for Cadiz, and thus ended the project of sweeping the Channel 
with a yoint armada. Early in August Napoleon had completed his 
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preparations at Boulogne, and watched anxiously throughout that 
month for the sails of the combined fleet. When he heard that 
Villeneuve had given up the attempt he also abandoned his project, 
and marched his great army through France to the borders of Ger- 
many to oppose the Russian and Austrian forces which were threaten- 
ing invasion. Thus ended a series of operations which showed the 
incompetency of the French to claim the mastery of the seas, and 
had there been any doubt upon this point 1t was removed shortly 
afterwards by the stroke delivered at Trafalgar 

As soon as it was known that Villeneuve was at Cadiz, Nelson 
immediately left England for his Spanish fleet, which he reached on 
29 September, his forty-seventh birthday He began to devise plans 
for inducing Villeneuve to leave Cadiz, but this difficulty was solved 
by Napoleon himself, who wanted a fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
ordered Villeneuve to land a detachment 1n the south of Italy. A 
hint from Napoleon that he might be superseded if he did not fight 
determined the French admiral to take all risks, and on 20 October, 
1805, he was on the open sea. Nelson had weakened his fleet by 
sending a contingent to water and refit, and on the day of battle he 
had twenty-seven ships to the thirty-three of the allied fleet. On 
Monday, 21 October, the enemy were seen sailing along the Andalu- 
sian shore some 10 or 12 miles distant Nelson did not propose to 
observe the traditional method of fighting in parallel formation, he 
determined to attack the enemy’s rear. He therefore divided his 
fleet into two independent squadrons The stronger was to attack 
the rearmost twelve of the enemy, while the second, which he led 
himself, was to deal with the remainder of the fleet, and hold them 
back until the first squadron had fulfilled its object. This mode of 
attack was known, and it was recognized that the only counter move 
was for the whole threatened fleet to wear ship, that 1s, for the rear 
to become the van, while the centre and former van moved up to its 
support. This Villeneuve did; his fleet had been sailing south, he 
turned on the opposite tack so that he would bring Cadiz under his 
lee 1n case he were forced or were able to run for shelter, while the 
shoals of Trafalgar would prove a danger to his adversary. Nelson 
hoisted his famous signal, and shortly after midday his vessels were 
within range Collingwood pierced Villeneuve’s centre, and nearly 
destroyed the Santa Anna with a single broadside Nelson broke 
the line with the Victory, and the allied centre was soon reduced to 
a mere collection of shattered wrecks, while Collingwood’s column 
almost destroyed the rear. Only eleven ships out of the thirty-three 
escaped, and many of these were soon afterwards captured by a 
British squadron. France as a great power was blotted from the 
seas. 

But the victory was dearly bought by the death of Nelson. A 
musket shot from the tops of the Redoutadble gave him his death wound. 
The closing scene has often been described, but never more minutely 
or more pathetically than by Southey. 


THE DEATH OF NELSON. From the painting 
by A. W. Devis in Greenwich Hospital. 


The death of Nelson in the hour of victory at Trafalgar 
on 2Ist October, 1805, 1s one of the best-known incidents 
in naval history. After his flagship the Victory had severely 
punished the Bucentaure, the flagship of Villeneuve, the com- 
mander of the Franco-Spanish fleet, it became closely engaged 
with the Redoubtable. Nelson was fatally wounded by a 
musket-shot from the Redoubtable while he was walking the 
quarter-deck with Captain Hardy, and he died three hours 
afterwards in great pain, but not before he knew of the com- 
pleteness of his victory. After commending Lady Hamilton 
and his daughter Horatia to his country, he died with the 
words, “’Thank God, I have done my duty”. 

Arthur William Devis (1763-1822) was known chiefly as 
a portrait and history painter This picture was painted 
soon after the battle, and was presented by Lord Bexley to 
Greenwich Hospital in 1825. It 1s of great size, 8 feet 
7 inches by 6 feet 4 inches. 
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The cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying men, over whose bodies 
he was, with some difficulty, conveyed, and laid upon a pallet in the midship- 
men’s berth. It was soon perceived, upon examination, that the wound was 
mortal This, however, was concealed from all except Captain Hardy, the 
chaplain, and the medical attendants He himself being certain, from the 
sensation 1n his back and the gush of blood he felt momently within his breast, 
that no human care could avail him, insisted that the surgeon should leave 
him and attend to those to whom he might be useful, ‘‘for,’”’ said he, ‘‘ you 
can do nothing for me” Ali that could be done was to fan him with paper, 
and frequently to give him lemonade to alleviate his intense thirst He was 
in great pain, and expressed much anxiety for the event of the action, which 
now began to declare itself As often as a ship struck, the crew of the Victory 
hurrahed, and at every hurrah a visible expression of joy gleamed in the eyes 
and marked the countenance of the dying hero. But he became impatient to 
see Captain Hardy, and as that officer, though often sent for, could not leave 
the deck, Nelson feared that some fatal cause prevented him, and repeatedly 
cried ‘‘ Will no one bring Hardy to me? He must be killed' He 1s surely 
dead!” An hour and ten minutes elapsed from the time when Nelson received 
his wound before Hardy could come to him They shook hands 1n silence, 
Hardy in vain struggling to repress the feelings of that most painful and yet 
sublimest moment ‘‘ Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, ‘‘how goes the day with 
us?” ‘*Very well,” replied Hardy ‘‘Ten ships have struck, but five of them 
have tacked and show every intention to bear down upon the Victory I have 
called two or three of our fresh ships round, and have no doubt of giving them 
a drubbing!” ‘‘I hope,” said Nelson, ‘‘none of our ships have struck?” 
Hardy answered ‘‘ There was no fear of that” Then, and not till then, 
Nelson spoke of himself ‘‘I am a dead man, Hardy,” said he ‘‘I am going 
fast it will be all over with me soon. Come nearer to me. Let my dear 
Lady Hamilton have my hair, and all other things belonging to me” Hardy 
observed that he hoped Mr Beatty could yet hold out some prospect of life 
‘*QOh, no,” he replied, ‘‘1t 1s impossible! My back 1s shot through Beatty 
will tell you so” Captain Hardy then once more shook hands with him, and, 
with a heart almost bursting, hastened upon deck 

By this time all feeling below the breast was gone, and Nelson, having 
made the surgeon ascertain this, said to him ‘‘ You know I am gone, I know 
it, I feel something rising 1n my breast’—putting his hand on his left side— 
‘‘which tells me so’ And upon Beatty’s enquiring whether his pain was very 
great, he replied ‘‘So great that he wished he was dead Yet,” said he ina 
lower voice, ‘‘ one would like to live a little longer too!” And a few minutes 
after, in the same tone, he added ‘‘What would become of poor Lady Hamilton 
if she knew my situation!” Next to his country she occupied his thoughts 
Captain Hardy, some fifty minutes after he had left the cockpit, returned, and 
again taking the hand of his dying friend and commander, congratulated 
him upon having gained a complete victory How many of the enemy were 
taken he did not know, as 1t was impossible to perceive them distinctly, but 
fourteen or fifteen at least ‘‘ That’s well,” cried Nelson, ‘‘ but I bargained 
for twenty” And then, in a stronger voice, he said ‘‘ Anchor, Hardy, 
anchor’ Hardy, upon this, hinted that Admiral Collingwood would take 
upon himself the direction of affairs ‘‘ Not while I live, Hardy,” said the 
dying Nelson, ineffectually endeavouring to raise himself from the bed ‘‘ Do 
you anchor.” His previous order to prepare to anchor had shown how clearly 
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he foresaw the necessity for this Presently, calling Hardy back, he said to 
him in a low voice ‘‘ Don’t throw me overboard,” and he desired that he 
might be buried by his parents, unless 1t should please the King to order other- 
wise Then reverting to private feelings. ‘*Take care of Lady Hamilton, 
Hardy, take care of poor Lady Hamilton Kiss me, Hardy,” said he. Hardy 
knelt down and kissed his cheek; and Nelson said ‘‘ Now I am satisfied. 
Thank God I have done my duty ” Hardy stood over him in silence for a 
moment or two, then knelt again and kissed his forehead ‘‘ Who 1s that?” 
said Nelson; and, on being informed, he replied ‘‘God bless you, Hardy ” 
And Hardy then left him for ever | 

Nelson now desired to be turned upon his nght side, and said° ‘‘I wish I 
had not left the deck, for I shall soon be gone” Death was, indeed, fast 
approaching He said to the chaplain ‘‘ Doctor, I have zo been a great 
sinner,” and after a short pause, ‘‘ Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton 
and my daughter Horatia as a legacy to my country ” Huis articulation was 
now becoming difficult, but he was distinctly heard to say ‘‘ Thank God, I 
have done my duty.”’” These words he repeatedly pronounced, and they were 
the last words which he uttered He expired at thirty minutes after four— 
three hours and a quarter after he had received his wound 


Nelson’s body was carried home 1n a temporary coffin, and lay in 
state at Greenwich from the fourth to the eighth of January. On the 
ninth took place the impressive funeral scene 1n St Paul’s Cathedral, 
and forty-six years later the fellow genius who had done as much to 
crush Napoleon by land as Nelson had achieved by sea joined his 
rest beneath the dome of the cathedral. Wellington and Nelson fought 
upon opposite elements, but they were kindred spirits in their genius 
and devotion to duty. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
Wellington (A.D. 1769-1852) 


Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, was born in Ireland in 
1769. His father was Lord Mornington, and the family name of 
Wesley he afterwards changed to the more ancient spelling, Welles- 
ley. Like Clive, he was regarded as the dunce of the family, and 
his brief career at Eton was in no way distinguished. He spent 
some time at a French military school, where he at least learnt 
to ride, and acquired a knowledge of the French language which 
he afterwards found extremely useful. Upon his father’s death in 
1781 his elder brother, Richard, who succeeded to the earldom, 
watched his career and secured a miulitary commission for him. 
Political and social influence and the power of purchase raised him 
to a lieutenant-colonelcy in 1793, when he was twenty-four years 
of age. He also entered the Irish House of Commons. He dis- 
tinguished himself as soon as he attained the command of his regi- 
ment, the 33rd Foot, by the energy and perseverance with which 
he maintained the efficiency of his regiment He first saw service 
in 1794, with the reinforcements sent to the duke of York, who was 
operating against the French in the Netherlands When Wellesley 
and his command arrived at Antwerp the duke was 1n full retreat, 
and Colonel Wellesley was placed 1n command of the rearguard, 
where his coolness and promptitude speedily attracted attention. 
Operations were carried on 1n a winter of unusual severity, and the 
troops suffered great privations. The future commander -1n - chief 
observed that war was conducted upon principles far too haphazard 
to satisfy his exacting mind Dispatches were thrown aside if they 
happened to interfere with social engagements, and 1n after-years he 
was accustomed to express his surprise that any of the force escaped. 
In 1795 he brought his regiment home again, impressed with the 
fact that war was a serious business demanding earnest preparations 
and careful forethought, qualities which seemed to him conspicuous 
by their absence 1n the service. He actually applied for a post in 
the civil department, the revenue or treasury board, and probably 
might have become a distinguished financier, for which branch of 
government he afterwards showed the highest aptitude in India. 
Fortunately for his country the application was refused. He re- 
mained in the army, and in 1796 the 33rd Foot and its commander 
were ordered to Calcutta, which was reached 1n the beginning of the 


following year. 
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Wellesley, then twenty-eight years of age, arrived in India at a 
critical moment. His elder brother, Lord Mornington, was governor- 
general at the same time, and this fact gave Arthur the opportunity 
of showing his capacities as a soldier and an administrator. The 
chief power in India at that time was held by the Mahrattas, while 
the Carnatic was constantly menaced by the sultan of Mysore, Tippoo, 
who had been previously defeated by Lord Cornwallis. These Indian 
chieftains were often assisted by European adventurers. A certain 
de Boigne, for instance, had disciplined a large body of infantry 
in Scindia’s dominions. The British dominions were a mere fringe 
upon the seacoast; the sphere of influence extended from Bengal up 
the valley of the Ganges into central India. The Madras possessions 
extended but a short way beyond the seaboard, while Bombay was 
little more than an island. The company was perfectly willing to 
remain neutral and to confine themselves to trade. On the other 
hand, the native princes were equally desirous of driving out the 
intruders, but their continual rivalry and mutual jealousies made it 
impossible for them to combine for this object Previous governors, 
such as Cornwallis and Shore, had found that a pacific policy was 
impossible, and when Lord Mornington arrived in India danger was 
threatening from Mysore Echoes of the French success 1n Europe 
had penetrated even to the remote regions of India Tippoo had con- 
cluded an alliance with the French governor of the Mauritius, while 
Bonaparte had invaded Egypt with the object of attacking India by 
the Red Sea route. Lord Mornington therefore resolved to anticipate 
the danger and to attack Tippoo’s capital, Seringapatam, but he was 
unable to act until six months had elapsed, the smallest time in 
which due preparations could be made. The greater part of this work 
fell upon Arthur Wellesley, and he then displayed that signal care for 
the health of his troops and the watchful supervision of small details 
by which his experience had shown him that the foundations of 
success could alone be laid. He had to contend with dishonest and 
incapable agents, and not only to provide his troops with transport, 
provisions, and equipment, but also to watch over their training; all 
of which he accomplished with such success that when General Harris, 
his superior officer, came to take up his command 1n January, 1799, 
he found a well-organized and capable division at his disposal. Tippoo 
was beaten in two engagements 1n the open field and driven into his 
capital, which was stormed in the month of April, when the sultan 
was killed in the assault. Wellesley was left 1n command of the 
town, and for the next three months was fully occupied with the 
complicated business of restoring order, distributing prize money, 
and settling the future government of the district Additional labours 
were caused by the number of robber chieftains who infested the roads 
and endangered communications, and one at least of these could only 
be crushed when a regular campaign had been undertaken against 
him. For nearly two years he was stationed in Seringapatam, ruling 
the province of Mysore, watching the movements of the native politics, 
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training his troops, and awaiting news of the great struggle in Europe, 
the reverberations of which were readily perceptible 1n India. In 
1803 a new disturbance arose which obliged him once more to take 
the field. L 

The overthrow of Tippoo left the company confronted by the sole 
remaining power 1n India, the Mahratta confederacy. Had the various 
chieftains been able or willing to act in concert they would have formed 
the most formidable counterpoise to the British power 1n India, but their 
continual rivalries and disputes kept them 1n a state of internecine war, 
and one such dynastic quarrel brought the English into the field again. 
The chieftain Scindia, who was supreme at Poona, interfered in a 
succession quarrel, and one of the claimants applied to the British for 
help, agreeing to place himself entirely in their hands by a treaty which 
Wellesley, at least, hoped would secure peace 1n southern India once 
and for all. When the British, under Wellesley, moved forward to 
place the claimant on the throne, Scindia adopted a neutral policy; but 
as soon as the British were sufficiently far from their base he seemed 
inclined to attack Wellesley declined to enter upon the course of 
haggling and intrigue which the Indian chief seemed to think was 1n- 
evitable, and proceeded to capture his fortresses and to establish himself 
in the country. The result was a series of engagements which ended 
in the battle of Assaye, in which the Mahrattas were totally defeated, 
and the war in the Deccan was definitely decided in favour of the 
English. At the beginning of 1805, when the danger had been averted, 
Wellesley determined to return to England. He was broken 1n health, 
homesick, and probably extremely anxious to meet the lady to whom 
he had been engaged, and from whom he had now been separated for 
nearly ten years Their marriage took place shortly after his return 
in 1805, at the moment when Napoleon was making preparations for 
the campaign which was originally intended for the invasion of Britain, 
and which culminated in the battle of Austerlitz. 

Wellesley entered Parliament, and made a great impression by his. 
speeches on Indian policy He was also retained upon active service, 
and was for some time stationed 1n command of a brigade at Hastings, 
to watch the French on the opposite coast. In 1807 Sir Arthur Wel- 
lesley, as he then was, became chief secretary to the lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland, a troublesome post which he held for two years, and which 
was twice interrupted by service in Denmark and Portugal. After the 
Peace of Tilsit, Napoleon and Alexander agreed that the latter should 
appropriate the Danish and Portuguese fleets, the more efficiently to 
carry on his commercial war with Great Britain. Both of these were 
neutral states, and Portugal was friendly with Britain The British 
ministers received timely information of this secret understanding, and 
resolved to forestall Napoleon by seizing the Danish fleet. A British 
squadron descended upon Copenhagen and informed the astonished 
Danes that their fleet and stores must be surrendered, but would be 
held merely as a deposit, to be returned at the end of the war. The 


Danish refusal was followed by a fearfully destructive bombardment of 
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the town, in the course of which Wellesley was operating with the land 
force and driving the Danes out of Zealand. By 20 October the forces 
were back again in England with fifteen battleships, several frigates, 
and 20,000 tons of valuable stores, a proceeding which certainly inflicted 
a severe check upon Napoleon’s plans, but drove the Danes into his 
arms, and aroused deep indignation upon the Continent. Napoleon 
then began his operations in Spain and Portugal. Portugal was 
ordered to close her ports to Britain and to confiscate all British 
property, and when the regent declined to agree to this decision the 
French army, under Junot, was ordered to march upon Lisbon in 
October, 1807. The king and the royal family fled to Brazil, escorted 
by the fleet, which thus evaded Napoleon’s grasp. At the same time 
the French columns overran Spain, seized Madrid, and forced the 
Bourbon king, Charles IV, to resign his crown, which was bestowed 
upon Napoleon’s brother Joseph. The Spaniards, in fury, revolted in 
every quarter of the country, and in their first onslaught drove the 
French beyond the Ebro. Britain readily and lavishly supported 
the Spaniards, and then began the long conflict 1n the Peninsula and 
Portugal with the forces of Napoleon. The first detachment of rein- 
forcements was commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley. The battle of 
Vimeiro, 1n 1807, was a severe defeat for the French, and was gained 
under Wellesley’s command. He was then superseded, and the con- 
vention of Cintra was signed, arranging for the evacuation of Portugal 
by the French army. This was a severe check to Napoleon’s plans; 
but Wellesley was convinced that he could have captured the whole 
of the army had he been left undisturbed in his command. Such was 
the public opinion, and the conclusion of the convention caused an 
outburst of wrath in Britain, much of which was turned upon Wel- 
lesley, though he was in no way responsible for the signing of the 
convention. He was called to appear before a court of enquiry, and 
was thus unable to join Sir John Moore in his unfortunate expedition, 
which ended for him at Coruiia. 

After this disaster King Joseph re-entered Madrid, and Napoleon 
considered that Spain had been finally conquered. He therefore turned 
his attention to Austria. But the British ministers had no intention 
of abandoning the struggle, and in the spring of 1809 Sir Arthur 
Wellesley landed at Lisbon, took command of the British forces, and 
began a series of operations which formed the first step in the over- 
throw of Napoleon. The Portuguese received him with great en- 
thusiasm, appointed him marshal-general, and gave him gooo troops, 
which raised the total numbers of his force to some 25,000. The 
enemies before him were Soult at Oporto and Victor at the head of 
the Tagus valley. Wellesley resolved to strike at Soult, and prevent 
any junction between the two armies, and to avoid any immediate 
necessity for co-operating with the Spaniards, whose leader, Cuesta, 
was a quarrelsome and unreliable character, and who, excellent soldiers 
as they were for guerrilla warfare, could not be trusted to sustain the 
shock of a pitched battle. Soult wa¢ surprised by Wellington’s advance 
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and by the dexterity with which he crossed the Douro, the French chief 
line of defence. He contrived to withdraw his troops from Portugal, 
though forced to leave his guns and most of his baggage behind him. 
Wellesley then turned upon Victor. The result of this campaign was 
the battle of Talavera, a long and heroic struggle which some his- 
torians claim as a French victory. Napoleon himself was under no 
such illusion. But the advance of Soult, the helplessness of the 
Spaniards, and the incapacity of Cuesta obliged Wellesley to fall 
back. Realizing that he could not trust to Spanish help, he resolved 
to defend the Peninsula and Portugal with his British troops and the 
Portuguese army. 

Napoleon had some foreboding of the prophecy that Spain was 
destined to be the grave of the French. In 1809 he ordered 100,000 
men to be collected and concentrated between Bayonne and Orléans, 
and notified his intention of leading these reinforcements into Spain 
in person. In 1810 Napoleon, busy with the question of his divorce, 
and occupied by friction with Russia, was unable to appear in the 
Peninsula in person, but he urged his marshals to make a supreme 
effort, poured troops into the country, and gave Masséna chief com- 
mand of the army which was to conquer Portugal. The Spanish 
guerrilla forces constantly inflicted damage upon the enemy, but 
were as constantly beaten whenever they attempted to make a stand. 
Sir Arthur, now Viscount Wellington, was obliged not only to con- 
front the formidable army brought against him, but to deal with 
despair among the Portuguese officials and with hesitancy in his 
own Government. In the spring of 1810 Masséna, with a force of 
80,000 men, captured Ciudad Rodrigo as a base for his attack on 
Portugal. Wellington was strongly urged to relieve the town, but its 
capture would have 1n no way improved his position or helped towards 
the plan which he had formed. The greatness of his character was 
largely due to that statesmanship which enabled him to recognize 
existing facts, to form a plan and policy for dealing with them, and 
to adhere with unshaken tenacity to the projects upon which he had 
once determined. Wellington therefore slowly retreated, devastating 
the country as he went, and inflicting a lesson upon the enemy by the 
battle of Busaco, in which the French lost some 4500 killed and 
wounded. But the retreat continued, and Masséna felt, no doubt, that 
the British intended to embark at Lisbon, and leave him master of the 
country. Great was his astonishment to find that the heights flanked 
by the Tagus and the Atlantic had been converted into a fortress, and 
that his advance was checked by the so-called lines of Torres Vedras. 
These formidable works were a surprise, not only to the French, but 
also to the Portuguese in the British army. Wellington had success- 
fully concealed his intentions, and for the first trme the enemy began 
to realize his extraordinary genius for war. Attempts made by the 
French to turn the lines or to pierce them were a complete failure, and 
Wellington was able to maintain his ground even against disaffection 
in the Portuguese regency and despondency in his own country. At 
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length he obtained the reinforcements that he required, and Masséna, 
after a long stay in the valley of the Tagus, when his army had been 
greatly reduced by disease, resolved to retreat The movement was 
cleverly managed, and he obtained a long start before Wellington was 
able to begin the pursuit. In the course of a month he was driven 
back to Salamanca, after losing every battle and 30,000 men 1n the 
campaign. Lord Liverpool was able to refer to the progress of the 
British armies in terms of the highest congratulation, and the Govern- 
ment expressed every confidence in Wellington’s capacities. 

Marmont had now taken Masséna’s command, and was operating 
in conjunction with Soult; but the two generals found it difficult to 
join hands, as Soult was responsible for the safety of the southern 
provinces, while Marmont did not feel strong enough to stand alone. 
Then King Joseph suddenly expressed a desire to abdicate, and 
Napoleon had some difficulty 1n pacifying him He was also occupied 
by preparations for the approaching war with Russia. By clever 
manceuvring, Wellington drove the French to the frontiers of Castile, 
and a period of inaction followed which was broken by the siege of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, a fortress indispensable to Wellington’s advance, and 
the value of which compensated for the heavy loss which attended its 
capture Then came the siege of Badajos, which cost Wellington more 
than 5000 killed and wounded Portugal was safe, and it was now 
possible for him to take the offensive in Spain. 

Wellington, having thus secured his hold on Portugal by the 
capture of the two frontier fortresses, was now able to cut the com- 
munications of the enemy between Seville and Madrid; improvements 
in the navigation of the Douro and the Tagus facilitated the transport 
of supplies, while Marmont and Soult were unwilling to act in har- 
mony, partly 1n consequence of mutual prejudice and partly because 
each was expecting an attack upon his own position. Wellington, 
therefore, moved southward towards Salamanca. The forts were taken 
and Marmont was forced to retreat beyond the Douro. In the course 
of the succeeding battle of Salamanca, Marmont was wounded and his 
army was driven back upon Burgos. Wellington was able to enter 
Madrid on 12 August, and received an enthusiastic welcome from the 
inhabitants, who regarded him as their deliverer. Meanwhile, Soult 
had abandoned the siege of Cadiz and was retiring through Andalusia. 
Wellington’s object, therefore, was to detain him beyond the Tagus, 
while he secured his line to the north of Madrid. For this purpose 
it was necessary to capture Burgos; but the town was strong, Welling- 
ton’s siege train was inadequate, and the Portuguese allies incapable. 
After a month of desperate struggle he was forced to move south, as 
Soult’s army was advancing to Madrid in conjunction with the forces 
of Joseph. Wellington’s lieutenant, Hill, upon the Tagus, held a 
command numerically greatly inferior to the enemy; if Wellington 
desired to preserve his line of retreat to Portugal, instant action was 
necessary. Moreover, the French general, Souham, was moving 
forward with a new army upon his southern front. Wellington was 
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therefore obliged to recross the Douro, a difficult operation with an 
enemy harassing his army, but one which was carried out with com- 
plete success. Hill then retired from the Tagus, and joined Wellington 
on 8 November, near the battlefield of Salamanca. They had 68,000 
men between them, while the French were advancing from Castile 
and Leon 100,000 strong. Wellington held his ground, prepared to 
fight if necessary; but Soult attempted a turning operation, 1n the hope 
of cutting the allies off from Ciudad Rodrigo. Wellington countered 
this move by marching around the French army, an astonishing feat 
of audacity which he was enabled to accomplish by the celerity of his 
movements, by better roads, and by the thick fog. The campaign was 
now ended, and the army went into winter quarters. The prospects 
for the following year, 1813, were very hopeful. Napoleon was in 
full and disastrous retreat from Moscow, and it was obvious that he 
would have no forces to spare for Spain. The Spanish Government 
had made Wellington commander-in-chief of their armies, and his 
victories had gained him the confidence of the British Government. 
He was thanked by both houses of Parliament, raised to the rank 
of Marquis, and given a grant of £10,000. Moreover, during the 
winter he received further reinforcements of cavalry. Soult had been 
recalled by Napoleon, and the French generals in command were 
not equal to the superhuman tasks which the emperor imposed upon 
them. 

In the spring of the following year Wellington moved forward 
to Salamanca, and cleverly transported his army across the Douro; he 
commanded 90,000 troops with 100 guns. The French immediately 
abandoned Madrid, and moved along the highroad to France, aban- 
doning Burgos and retreating upon the Ebro. Wellington moved his 
left-hand line far north, made Santander his new basis of operations, 
and succeeded in turning his enemy’s nght. By 19 June, the French 
main body was gathered at Vittoria. A day’s fighting drove them 
back upon Pampeluna, the main road was blocked by their baggage 
and transport, they lost 150 of their guns, all their baggage, and a 
million sterling of treasure. In a few days the only Frenchmen left in 
Spain were the detachments under Suchet, who was busy with the 
insurrection of the Anglo-Sicilian army in Valencia and Catalonia. 
Wellington proceeded to besiege San Sebastian and Pampeluna, and it 
was obvious that with these further bases of operations he could invade 
the south of France. Meanwhile Napoleon, on receipt of this disas- 
trous news, ordered Soult to return to the command of the Spanish 
armies. <A long and desperate struggle took place among the moun- 
tains and valleys of the northern frontier. Soult attempted to break 
the line of the allies by massing divisions against what seemed to 
him the weakest spots; but Wellington, with masterly activity, was 
able to strengthen the threatened points in time, and by 3 August the 
French were again within their own frontier. Wellington has been 
censured for not immediately pursuing them; but he considered that, 
before entering France, San Sebastian must be reduced, while he 
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could not afford to forget that Suchet was still in Catalonia. The 
difficulty of his achievement was not merely due to the fact that for 
much of the time he was operating 1n broken and mountainous country 
against two separate armies; it must also be remembered that he had 
to keep an eye upon the whole field of military operations, which 
included Germany and the Rhine as well as Spain. The siege of 
San Sebastian cost him heavily 1n officers and men; he was not as 
well supported by the home Government as he might have been, and 
he could not afford to delay. Dusgraceful atrocities were perpetrated 
by a few uncontrolled British soldiers during the sack of the town, 
which was partly reduced to ashes by a conflagration. Soult made 
a desperate attempt to relieve it, but failed, and therefore proceeded 
to entrench himself upon the line of hills between the Nivelle and 
Bidassoa. Wellington could not advance upon him immediately, as 
Pampeluna was still untaken, while Suchet might possibly support 
Soult’s force; but when it seemed certain that this eventuality would 
not come to pass, and when news arrived from Saxony of Napoleon’s 
defeat by the allies, Wellington resolved to move. Soult was deceived 
by a clever stratagem and his earthworks were attacked at their 
weakest point. By the middle of November he was driven out of 
these entrenchments and retired upon Bayonne, while Wellington 
ordered the whole of his Spanish troops except one division into Spain, 
as a punishment for their continual marauding and disobedience to 
orders. 

Then followed a period of inactivity, during which Wellington was 
haranguing and persuading the British, Spanish, and Portuguese 
Governments to send him reinforcements, and particularly funds. The 
allies had now crossed the Rhine, and Napoleon began his famous 
campaign of 1814. Many of Soult’s forces had been withdrawn for 
the emperor’s use, but even so the French were numerically equal to 
the allies. Wellington succeeded in crossing the Adour below the 
town and contrived to invest Bayonne. Soult was forced to leave 
his fortified camp to preserve communications with Toulouse. Cut off 
from Bordeaux, he hung upon the spurs of the Pyrenees, and fell 
slowly back upon Toulouse. The weariness felt by the population, 
and their long sufferings under the wars of Napoleon, were shown by 
the readiness with which they brought provisions to the British camp. 
Wellington’s care to see that they were scrupulously well treated and 
paid gained him the good feelings of the peasantry. Wellington 
then attacked Soult’s defences before Toulouse, and, by threatening to 
cut off his only line of retreat through Carcassonne, drove him out 
of his entrenchments by 11 April. 

Three days before that date Napoleon had abdicated. Soult de- 
clined to recognize the fall of his emperor until he received authentic 
information from Napoleon himself. The British army was then dis- 
persed, and the general reached Paris in May, to find himself duke 
of Wellington. He was then obliged to go to Madrid and settle 
Ferdinand VII upon the throne which he misused, but in June he 


THE PASSAGE OF THE BIDASSOA BY 
LORD WELLINGTON, 7th OCTOBER, 1813. 
From a painting by Richard Beavis, R.W.S., in the 
Sunderland Art Gallery. 


The incident here depicted marks an important stage in 
the Peninsular War. The Bidassoa is a small river flowing 
into the Bay of Biscay, and forming in its lower course the 
frontier between Spain and France. Wellington threw his 
left across this river and began the invasion of France on 
sth October, 1813, after he had won the battles of Vittoria 
and the Pyrenees and carried San Sebastian by storm, but 
he did not advance farther into France until he had taken 
the fortress of Pamplona on 31st October. 

The artist, Richard Beavis, was born in 1824 and died 
in 1896. He is chiefly known as a landscape painter. 
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was able to return to England after an absence of five years. They 
were five years in which he had inflicted as vital a wound upon 
Napoleon’s power as all the forces of the allies succeeded in doing 
on the other side of Europe. Napoleon himself recognized the power 
and genius of his adversary in Spain from the outset, and for that 
reason detailed his greatest lieutenant, Masséna, to overwhelm him. 
Wellington’s success was gained, not only by consummate generalship, 
but also by his infinite patience and his business capacity. When 
waiting was necessary, as at Torres Vedras, he could wait; when 
retreat was inevitable, as at Burgos, he could retreat. Napoleon’s 
Russian campaign provided the final opportunity, and in the next 
year Wellington was able to drive the French entirely out of the 
Peninsula with the exception of the forces in Catalonia. It now 
seemed that the sanguinary struggle had come to an end: even 
Wellington’s insight could not then foresee the Hundred Days. 
Wellington returned to England amid universal applause. He 
received the personal thanks of the House of Commons and a grant 
of £400,000, while the city gave him a banquet in the Guildhall. 
But he was not able to enjoy his well-earned leisure for long. He 
was sent as ambassador to Paris, where, as may well be imagined, 
his presence was not entirely popular. In fact, the choice was a 
mistake, hostility was shown him by the Bonapartists, and the ministry 
devised excuses for bringing him home. But Wellington refused to 
go; he repeatedly hinted that some event might occur which would 
make his presence necessary. In the spring of 1815 he left Paris to 
take Lord Castlereagh’s place at the Congress of Vienna. The con- 
gress was busy fighting for the spoils, and a secret alliance was 
actually formed between Austria, France, and England to resist the 
demands of the northern powers. It seemed that a struggle could 
only be averted by further compromises, when Napoleon himself 
solved the difficulty for the moment. In the Island of Elba he had 
kept a careful eye upon the course of events. Murat, 1n Naples, was 
ready to help him; the disbanded remnants of his armies were dis- 
satisfied with the new state of affairs, and Wellington seems to have 
seen as clearly as Napoleon that the emperor’s return was by no 
means an impossible or fantastic undertaking. Early in March the 
Congress of Vienna was thunderstruck to learn that the emperor was 
in France, moving towards the capital, and in full possession of the 
resources of the country. The sovereigns and ambassadors 1mme- 
diately set their armies 1n motion, the congress declared him an out- 
law, and Wellington started for Brussels to take command of the 
army of the Netherlands. There he arrived on 4 April, and found 
the situation far from satisfactory. The British ministry could not 
provide the forces which he required, and by the end of May he had 
only 105,000 men of all nationalities, and many of these contingents 
were unreliable. The Prussians had also come into touch with him 
and formed a considerable force. Napoleon resolved to strike upon 
the northern frontier first, and collected some 130,000 men for the 
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invasion of Belgium. Many of his regiments were veteran troops and 
he was well supplied with artillery. 

The allied forces in Belgium were posted in two divisions. Wel- 
lington’s headquarters were at Brussels, whence he maintained com- 
munications with Ostend and Antwerp. Blucher was at Namur, 
drawing supplies from the Rhine district. Each general was prepared 
to assist the other by marching right or left as occasion might demand. 
Their centre was marked by the highroad to Brussels, which was cut 
at right angles by the road from Nivelles to Namur, over which com- 
munications between the two armies passed. Napoleon at once saw 
the weakness of this position, and resolved to employ the strategy in 
which at one time he was unsurpassed, and to strike between the two 
armies with the object of defeating them 1n succession. If he could 
secure possession of Quatrebras, and the village of Sombreffe on the 
Same road nearer to Namur, before the allies made any attempt to 
check him, the success of his manoeuvres seemed assured. It 1s easy 
for strategists to say, speaking after the events and with full knowledge 
of the conditions, what Wellington and Blucher ought to have done. 
They should, no doubt, have joined forces before Napoleon could strike 
at their centre. Blucher was ready to move, as his own line of com- 
munications with the Rhine were not endangered, but Wellington 
had to think of his communications with England, and to be certain 
that Napoleon did not intend to cut him off from Ostend and Antwerp. 
Hence Blucher was able to concentrate part of his forces at Sombreffe 
on 14 June, while Wellington, at Brussels, had no information of 
Napoleon’s movements. On the fifteenth the French attacked Ziethen 
and the Prussian detachments before Fleurus, but Napoleon was unable 
to reach Sombreffe and the road to Namur as he had hoped. At the 
same time he was fully satisfied with the progress he had made, and 
not until three o’clock in the afternoon did Wellington hear any rumour 
of these movements. Some time before midnight Wellington received 
information upon which he could act, and ordered his troops to march 
by Nivelles towards the scene of the conflict He then called upon the 
German general, Muffling, to say what he had done, that information 
might be sent to Blucher. The two men appeared together at the 
famous ball given by the duchess of Richmond, 1n order to allay 
possible excitement among the numerous Bonapartists in Brussels. 

On the morning of the sixteenth Wellington rode out and reached 
Quatrebras about eleven o’clock Hus reserves had already advanced 
as far as Waterloo, the French were skirmishing with his outposts 
in front of Quatrebras, and Wellington therefore rode along the 
Namur road until he reached the Prussian position, and there he had 
an interview with Blucher. Blucher had three corps at Ligny, in 
front of Sombreffe, and Napoleon ordered Ney to seize Quatrebras, and 
sent a detachment to hold the ground between Quatrebras and Som- 
breffe. In this way Ney would have held Blucher in check, or have 
attacked him on the flank, while Napoleon himself attacked the Prussian 
centre and left at the village of Sombreffe. Ney, however, did not 
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arrive; he made slow progress and failed to carry out the emperor's 
orders. Wellington’s troops were therefore able to reach Quatrebras in 
time, and Ney merely prevented Wellington and Blucher from joining 
hands, and did not materiaily assist the emperor’s progress. 

On the morning of the seventeenth Wellington was informed that 
Blucher had retreated upon Wavre. The Prussians had been defeated 
in the preceding day’s battle, but by no means routed. Wellington 
therefore fell back himself upon Waterloo, where he told Blucher 
that he would stand fast, and asked for support. Blucher promised to 
come with the whole of his army; Wellington could trust his word, 
and therefore held his ground at Waterloo. The emperor resolved 
to attack Wellington, and sent Grouchy with a restraining force of 
34,000 men to hold Blucher 1n check Grouchy, however, was by no 
means certain in which direction Blucher had gone. Napoleon himself 
seems to have thought that the Prussians would retreat upon Liége, 
with a view to falling back upon the Rhine On the night of the seven- 
teenth, however, Grouchy was informed of the Prussian position, and 
his dispatch to Napoleon clearly shows that he understood his mission, 
which was to hold Blucher 1n check while Napoleon attacked Welling- 
ton. By the time the battle of Waterloo had begun, Blucher’s army 
had rested at Wavre, and had been joined by 30,000 men under Bulow, 
all of whom were ardently burning to avenge their recent defeat at 
Ligny Wellington seems to have hoped that these forces or part 
of them would have been 1n line by midday on 18 June, but Blucher 
had underrated the difficulty of the country which he had to traverse, 
while he could not be sure that he would be unmolested by the French 
upon his way. Thus on the night of the seventeenth Napoleon felt 
confident that he had separated the two commanders, and that he 
would be able to attack Wellington with overwhelming forces. On 
the other hand, Wellington hoped to do that which Napoleon had 
himself planned, to hold the French in check until Blucher could 
attack their mght flank and rear 

The battle of Waterloo began about noon on the eighteenth, a 
Sunday No detailed description need be given of what has been 
so often described Early in the battle part of Bulow’s corps was 
seen on the extreme French right, and Napoleon was obliged to 
dispatch 10,000 men to hold them in check, while he engaged Wel- 
lington’s left. Hus first great effort failed Bulow’s Prussians began 
to drive their enemy back by weight of numbers, and Napoleon there- 
fore abandoned the attack on Wellington’s left and threw his whole 
weight upon the centre. A gap was opened in Wellington’s defences 
which enabled the French cavalry to pass, but Blucher had by this 
time joined Bulow and made a vigorous attack upon Napoleon’s right 
flank. The French guard was detailed to stop him, but Ney’s horse- 
men failed to break the Prussian squares. At seven o'clock in the 
evening the emperor made a final effort upon the British centre, 
but the duke had strengthened his weak points and repulsed the 
attack of the guard. At that moment Ziethen’s force appeared upon 
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the field, Wellington ordered a general advance, and the French 
retreat became a dreadful rout. 

Wellington’s feelings after the battle have often been recorded. 
Detractors have accused him of indifference to human suffering and 
carelessness where life was concerned, but 1t was Waterloo that inspired 
him with the saying: ‘‘ Nothing 1s worse than a victory except a de- 
feat”. The list of killed and wounded moved him to tears. The 
allied armies then marched upon Paris, and hostilities came to an end 
fifteen days after Waterloo. The emperor escaped the animosity of 
Blucher by surrendering to the British captain of the Bellerophon. 
The duke of Wellington remained in France for three years longer, 
in command of the army of occupation, but his career of active service 
was over. 

In the autumn of 1818 he returned to England, and took a seat 
in Lord Liverpool’s cabinet. He spent much time in improving his 
estate, and became a model landlord. Britain was entirely exhausted 
by the long strain of war, and a spirit of discontent was abroad among 
the nation which broke out at times 1n riots. Nor was Europe at large 
any more peaceful; if war had ceased between state and state, nearly 
every country had internal troubles of 1ts own. The Spaniards, for 
instance, held their king almost a prisoner, and Wellington was sent 
to a conference at Verona to meet the representatives of the Holy 
Alliance formed by the emperor of Russia to decide what should be 
done. He was of opinion that there was no case for interference as 
far as Britain was concerned. On his return to England he was 
subjected to some criticism for his action 1n the matter. The French 
ultra-royalists wished to invade Spain, 1n the belief that such action 
would strengthen the restored Bourbon dynasty. A strong party in 
Britain wished to take the side of the Spaniards. Wellington simply 
moved cautiously, and left his Government free to act as 1t might think 
best. Then in 1825 he was sent to St. Petersburg upon the death of the 
Emperor Alexander, to meet the new emperor, Nicholas, and ascertain 
his intentions towards Greece and Turkey. At the congress of Verona 
he had been able to avert a war between Russia and Turkey, and he 
was now able to continue these good offices. 

In 1826 Lord Liverpool retired from office, 1n consequence of ill 
health. The king sent for Canning to form a ministry, and this orator 
asked the duke to join him. The duke declined, and Canning was 
unable to maintain the principles of Lord Liverpool’s ministry; nor was 
the earl of Ripon any more successful. In June, 1828, the king sent 
for the duke and made him prime minister. Canning’s party joined him 
until the Huskisson incident, when all the members went out of office. 
Roman Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts occupied much of his attention, and brought upon him 
an enormous amount of trouble and anxiety. Then he had to thwart 
the policy of the Russian emperor as far as he could 1n face of the pro- 
Russian policy left to him as a legacy from the former ministry. The 
Reform Bill proposals of 1830 broughf his burden of office to an end. 
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During the political crisis between 1834 and 1835, when Sir Robert Peel 
was in Italy, the duke carried on the government as prime minister, 
until his return. He was a member of Peel’s cabinet in 1841 and 1846, 
and his last political service was the support which he gave his chief 
in abolishing the Corn Laws. In 1848 he startled the nation with the 
letter upon the defenceless state of the English southern coasts. He 
first set in motion the movement for the better organization of the home 
defences. Many anecdotes are told of his later years, when he was a 
well-known figure in society. His generosity was great and was 
constantly 1mposed upon. The number of impostors who applied 
to him for relief upon the ground that they had fought under him 
was almost incredible, and yet none ever met with a refusal. The 
duke’s frame of mind is explained by his well-known reply when he 
was rebuked for this indiscriminate charity: ‘‘ What could I do; one 
could not let the man starve”. In 1852 he died, and was buried by 
the side of Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Every nation in Europe 
except Austria was represented at the graveside, and those who then 
thought over the career of the great captain seem chiefly to have 
been struck by the simplicity of his character. Throughout his life 
he used his unusual abilities, whether in war or 1n politics, to serve 
his country to the utmost of his power. It was this sense of duty 
which gave him the perseverance by which he overcame difficulties 
and the tenacity which no difficulties could daunt. The Spanish cam- 
paigns will ever remain a memorial of that which a general can 
accomplish with a small army and the combination of an instinct for 
detail with an eye for great principles. 


CHAPTER IX 


Metternich (a.p. 1773-1859) 


From 1800 to 1814 Europe was ruled by force of arms. From 1814 
to 1848 it was under the domination of a diplomatist. The negotiations 
and intrigues which led to the overthrow of Napoleon were directed 
by Metternich, and after the collapse of the French empire he suc- 
ceeded in occupying, though with far less ostentation and far greater 
secrecy, the supremacy which Napoleon had formerly wielded. Europe, 
exhausted by war, desired at least external tranquillity after Waterloo, 
and failed to discover for a considerable time that it had merely 
exchanged one kind of despotism for another. The contrast between 
the methods of Metternich and of Napoleon was extended to their 
after career. Napoleon’s name and fame are world-wide, but the 
name of Metternich 1s little known except to students of modern 
European history. 

The great Austrian diplomatist was born at Coblentz on 15 May, 
1773 After an education conducted at home under tutors he went 
to the university of Strasburg in 1788. In 1790 his father called him 
to Frankfort, to assist 1n the ceremonies held at the coronation of the 
Emperor Leopold, after which he resumed his studies at the university 
of Mayence This town had become the refuge of a considerable 
number of French émgres, and from them Metternich imbibed that 
hatred of revolution which was to be the guiding motive of his career. 
In 1792 he was again called to Frankfort for the coronation of the 
Emperor Francis, who had succeeded his brother, Leopold; there 
Metternich extended his acquaintance with the court society of Europe. 
He then returned to the university of Brussels to continue his studies. 
These were constantly interrupted by the military operations pro- 
ceeding in the Low Countries, 1n the course ot which his father 
employed him to carry messages between Brussels and the Austrian 
army. In the early months of 1794 he accompanied the Netherlands 
financial minister on a mission to London, where he met the leading 
politicians of the day, and was much interested by the tral of Warren 
Hastings, then proceeding before Parliament. Before he had left 
London he was appointed ambassador extraordinary to the Hague. 
An English fleet carried him to his destination; but Lord Howe 
would not allow him to remain on board as a spectator of the famous 
action afterwards fought on 1 June. The advance of the French 
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and he therefore conducted his business from the Lower Rhine. 
For the same reason he was obliged to make a further retreat; the 
Metternich estates upon the Rhine were confiscated, and he was 
sent into Bohemia by his father to manage the only remaining family 
estates. In 1795 he was married to a granddaughter of the famous 
Prince Kaunitz. Until 1801 he was chiefly occupied 1n literary and 
scientific studies, and entertained some idea of abandoning the diplo- 
matic profession. But in that year, after the Peace of Lunéville, 
he was offered the post of ambassador to Dresden, which he held for 
eighteen months amid the general agitation that pervaded Europe 
under the First Consulship of Napoleon. Dresden was unmoved 
by these alarms, and from this quiet post Metternich was able to 
gain useful experience of the diplomatic situation in Europe as a 
whole. In 1803 he was appointed to the embassy at Berlin, and 
proceeded to take up his post in the following year. 

Napoleon had then been proclaimed emperor, and France was 
at war with Britain, which was striving to secure the co-operation 
of Austria and Prussia for the struggle in which the interests of 
Europe were involved. Austria was equally ready to help 1f only 
Prussia would join her; but Berlin was by no means decided. The 
patriotic party, led by Hardenberg, believed that Prussia and Austria 
In conjunction with Britain could alone save Europe from sub- 
jugation, but a strong opposition party was anxious to remain neutral, 
and hoped to secure Hanover as the price of neutrality. Metter- 
nich’s task was to convince Prussia that her best interests lay in an 
alliance with Austria and Britain. He was supported by the Emperor 
Alexander of Russia, who was no less anxious to co-operate with 
Austria. The vacillation of the Berlin court was increased by the 
disaster of Ulm, and eventually Alexander came 1n person to Berlin 
to negotiate for the coalition which he had at heart From that date 
began an intimacy between Metternich and the Tsar which soon 
reached the point of friendship A treaty was signed, but the king 
of Prussia, in terror of the consequences, informed Napoleon of what 
he had done, and told him that he would be forced into an offensive 
alliance unless some term was put to the progress of the French 
armies. If, therefore, Metternich’s labours produced no useful result, 
he had at least forced Prussia to declare herself, and the emperor 
confirmed his approval of his ambassador's action by appointing him 
to the embassy of Paris. 

Metternich came to Paris after the battle of Austerlitz and the 
Peace of Pressburg, which broke up the old German empire and 
made French influence preponderant in central and southern Ger- 
many. It was at Napoleon’s own request that he had been called to 
Paris; the diplomatist himself was anxious to go to St. Petersburg. 
He was on the most cordial terms with the Tsar, and he had a pro- 
found hatred for the French Revolution and all its works, of which 
he regarded Napoleon as the incarnation. At the same time he 
could not shrink from the task before him. Austria, though beaten, 
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was not discouraged, and the emperor thought that if he could gain 
time to reorganize, the struggle might be resumed with hope of 
success. The position, however, for the Austrian ambassador was 
extremely difficult. France was at war with Britain, and might 
be at war with Russia. Prussia had been glad to see the overthrow 
of her rival for the German hegemony, but was yet afraid that she 
would herself be the next victim. he new ambassador reached 
Paris in August, 1806, and at once had an interview with the minister 
for foreign affairs, Talleyrand. He forthwith explained his position 
and his desire to cultivate friendly relations, which were, however, 
in his own words, ‘‘not to be confused with submission”. He 
was most kindly recetved in Paris by Napoleon and his court, and 
by society in general. Of a distinguished appearance and affable 
and courtly manner, with the conversational readiness which is par- 
ticularly appreciated in France, and with every interest in making 
himself agreeable, he soon established his social position. Much of 
the information concerning his career at Paris and afterwards 1s best 
derived from his own Memoirs; these, however, must be used with 
caution. Conscious of his powers, Metternich was a conceited man, 
and he constantly re-edited his descriptions of events 1n the light of 
subsequent happenings. But he 1s perfectly correct 1n stating that 
Napoleon never made a greater mistake than when he invited him- 
self to Paris. A cold and calculating character, a keen judge of 
men and affairs, and inspired by the most implacable hatred for 
Napoleon as an institution, his impressions of the emperor were 
not favourable; he regarded him as a somewhat theatrical figure, 
inclined to attitudinize for the purpose of imposing upon those about 
him. He was ready to ridicule the forms and ceremonies of the 
court and its tawdry attempts to imitate the splendour and formality 
of the old régeme. He had the best of opportunities for studying 
Napoleon’s character. The emperor was attracted by him, and 
their intercourse was something more than formal. Metternich fully 
recognized Napoleon’s great qualities: the comprehensiveness of his 
intellect, the directness and vigour of his action, his wonderful pene- 
tration into the conflicting possibilities which might beset any course 
of action, and his readiness to modify his views when good reason 
could be shown. He also recognized in him a certain gambling 
spirit, a readiness to stake everything upon one throw, and to rely 
unduly upon the incapacity and errors of his adversaries. And in 
these defects he hoped that Austria might eventually find her oppor- 
tunity. 

Metternich was in Paris during Napoleon’s Prussian campaign 
and after the Peace of Tilsit. His hopes for Austria began to rise 
when the emperor conceived his designs upon Spain, and the news 
of the Spanish successes confirmed this opinion. Napoleon’s interests 
were becoming too widespread, and when his careful scrutiny was 
distracted Austria was able to increase,her preparations. She secretly 
renewed her alliance with England, and began to mass forces upon 
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the frontier. Napoleon was aware that the catastrophe at Baylen, 
when the Spaniards forced 20,000 Frenchmen to surrender, would 
be a strong stimulus to Austrian aspirations. He therefore hastened 
back to Paris and demafided an explanation from Metternich on 
15 August. The accounts of this famous interview as given by 
Metternich and by Thiers are divergent, but it is plain that Napoleon 
was not deceived by Metternich’s protestations of neutrality. He was 
well aware that Austria was determined to use her opportunity at the 
very first moment, and he solemnly warned Metternich before the 
whole diplomatic body that the continuance of the Austrian policy 
could lead only to war. Metternich’s business was to hide the Austrian 
preparations as far as possible, to stir up discontent with the emperor 
in Paris, to enter into friendly relations with foreign ministers, and 
to watch the best moment for beginning hostilities. Napoleon had 
a conference with the Austrian and Russian ambassadors at Erfurt 
on 27 September, returned to Paris in October, and at the end of 
that month set out for Spain. Meanwhile Metternich had drawn 
closer to Talleyrand, who had begun to intrigue against his master 
towards the end of 1808. Metternich then returned to Vienna and 
urged upon his cabinet that the moment for striking was at hand. 
Napoleon was fully occupied 1n Spain, Russia might be induced to 
join Austria, while the exasperation of the south German states 
might lead them to follow the same course. At this moment Metter- 
nich heard that Napoleon had abandoned the pursuit of the British 
and of Sir John Moore, and was returning to Paris. He hastened 
himself, in the same direction, and on 24 January, 1809, the emperor 
received the diplomatic body. He made no difference in his behaviour 
to Metternich, and had apparently been entirely deceived. The fact 
is that he was anxious to avert hostilities, for which he knew prepara- 
tions had been made. The chancellor of the Russian empire, Romanoff, 
one of the few Russians whose confidence Metternich had failed to gain, 
had an interview with Napoleon shortly afterwards, in which the em- 
peror used the well-known words: ‘‘It seems that the waters of Lethe 
and not the waters of the Danube wash the walls of Vienna. I have 
no interests to serve by a war with Austria, and all my efforts are 
directed to Spain, the battlefield which England has chosen; but 
unless Austria disarms I shall have to make upon her a war of de- 
struction”. Well aware that his pacific overtures would meet with 
no result, he also began to bring troops forward to meet the danger; 
but Austria, so far from being intimidated, felt convinced that she 
must strike at once. On 15 April Metternich was informed that he 
would be given his passport as soon as he could be exchanged against 
a member of the French embassy 1n Vienna. He reached Vienna 
on 5 June and found it in the occupation of the French. Napoleon 
might have been severely defeated at Aspern if the archduke Charles 
had not been prostrated for three hours by a nervous attack. Metter- 
nich received a hint that Napoleon was inclined to conclude hostilities 
if he would use his good offices to see whether any common ground 
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could be discovered. But Metternich somewhat haughtily declined, 
stating that he was practically a prisoner until an exchange could 
be affected. This event was not accomplished until three days before 
the battle of Wagram, on 2 July, which was gained for the French, 
chiefly owing to the disobedience of the Archduke John, who remained 
idle at Pressburg instead of joining his brother. Though the Austrians 
were defeated they were by no means routed; they could very well have 
fallen back upon Hungary and prolonged the war. Napoleon would 
then have been drawn farther from his base, with his best troops 1n 
Spain, and with discontented Germany around him. It was there- 
fore obvious to him that the Emperor Francis must be induced to 
make peace. 

Napoleon seems to have admitted that had Austria continued the 
war his position would have been very serious Metternich and the 
Austrian emperor were fully aware of this fact, but the Archduke 
Charles committed a mistake which made the continuation of the war 
impossible. Instead of retreating to Hungary, joining hands with his 
brother John, and drawing the French troops far from their base, he 
fell back on Bohemia, the very ground which Napoleon himself would 
have chosen. The two armies were definitely separated, and nothing 
remained but to conclude peace. After weeks of negotiations Austria 
was forced to accept terms which, though humiliating, were the best 
that she could expect She lost her Alpine frontier on the side of Italy, 
and the barrier of the Inn on the side of Bavaria. She lost also part 
of her Galician provinces, which were to be annexed to the Saxon 
Poland formed on the Vistula, her army was reduced to 150,000 men 
and was not to exceed that number Metternich did not approve of 
the peace, and was a stranger to its terms and its conclusion, but after 
its ratification he became chancellor of the empire and minister for 
foreign affairs, and devoted himself, for the moment, to the task of 
seeing that its conditions were carried out. In spite of two succes- 
sive defeats he still retained his confidence that sooner or later 
Napoleon might be overthrown. 

Shortly afterwards an event, to him surprising, occurred. Napoleon 
sounded Madame Metternich with regard to the possibility of a marriage 
between himself and the Archduchess Marie Louise. The offer was 
referred by the Austrian ambassador at Paris to Vienna; the arch- 
duchess placed herself in her father’s hands and was ready to be 
disposed of as the interests of Austria might demand. The emperor 
agreed to accept the offer, it being understood that no conditions should 
be attached to it upon either side, and after the marriage had been 
celebrated by proxy at Vienna, 1n March, 1810, Metternich set out 
for Paris. He wished to assure himself of the future attitude of France 
towards Austria and towards the Continent 1n general. Was Napoleon 
about to settle down and consolidate the conquests he had made, or 
did he propose to continue his devastating career? Had the marriage 
destroyed those revolutionary and democratic sentiments which the 
Revolution had brought to birth, and of which he regarded the emperor 
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as the incarnation? He was unable to make up his mind, and not 
until he had a conversation with Napoleon concerning the election of 
Marshal Bernadotte to the throne of Sweden did he realize that Franco- 
Russian complications were possible. Metternich’s conclusions were 
that in 1812 Napoleon would make preparations for a great attack 
upon Russia; in this event Austria should remain neutral, as circum- 
stances might ultimately enable her to sway the balance of power 
between the contending nations. He also obtained from the emperor 
a revocation of the article in the treaty which limited the Austrian army 
to 150,000 men, and he then returned to Vienna. About this time 
the Russian minister, Count Schuvaloff, arrived at Vienna with pro- 
posals for a new alliance 1n case of war with France. Obviously the 
thoughts of both the Tsar and Napoleon had turned in the same 
direction. Metternich regarded Prussia as affording the most pro~ 
mising ground for future support. He explained to King Frederick 
William III the identity of their position with respect to Napoleon and 
their future interests Thus his policy was to strengthen the Austrian 
forces and finances as far as he could, and wait the progress of events 

Throughout the year 1811 Napoleon was making his preparations, 
and calling up contingents from the allies. In the following year he 
requested from Austria and Prussia their active support in his under- 
taking. Prussia was obliged to yield, and Metternich believed that 
Napoleon required the Austrian contingent not so much for purposes 
of the campaign as for a guarantee that Austria would remain quiescent. 
He undertook, therefore, to furnish 30,000 troops for the invasion, upon. 
conditions which promised the eventual recovery of the lost Illyrian 
provinces. But he asked that the agreement might be kept secret, in 
order that Austria might appear before Russia as neutral. The Tsar 
seems to have understood the situation, and not to have regarded 
Austria as a hostile power in spite of the fact that her troops had joined 
the invading army. The arrival of Napoleon at Dresden, on 17 May, 
was followed by the magnificent gathering of kings and princes to pay 
homage to the conqueror. Metternich’s Memozrs state that Napoleon 
unfolded to him his plan of campaign. 


My enterprise 1s one of those the solution of which 1s to be found in 
patience Victory will attend the most patient I shall open the campaign 
by crossing the Niemen, it will be concluded at Smolensk and Minsk, there 
I shall stop I shall fortify these two points and occupy myself at Wilna, 
which will be my headquarters during the next winter, with the organization 
of Lithuania which is urgently impatient for deliverance from the yoke of 
Russia I shall wait and see which of us 1s first wearied; I of feeding my 
army on the spoils of Russia or Alexander of sustaining my army at the 
expense of his country. Perhaps I may myself spend the most inclement 
months of the winter in Paris. 


A plan so prudent and deliberate had every prospect of success, 
and Metternich’s feelings may be well imagined as he followed the 


movements of Napoleon’s army, and observed how the emperor was 
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abandoning this sketch of his operations. He saw that the winter 
spent at Moscow instead of at Smolensk might easily become a disaster. 
After the Borodino he came to understand that Napoleon was 1n much 
the same position as he had been at Vienna and Wagram, when he 
admitted that if Austria had refused peace he would have been in 
serious difficulties. There followed the frightful calamity of the retreat, 
and Metternich realized that Austria’s opportunity had come. 

He was, however, not so confident as were Prussia and Russia, 
that the great invader had been reduced to impotence, and he came 
to the conclusion that Austria’s interests would best be served by the 
pursuit of a middle policy. Austria should maintain her strength 
upon a war footing and wait until the allies realized their incompetence 
to deal with Napoleon alone. On the other hand, Napoleon relied 
upon his marriage with the daughter of the house of Hapsburg, and 
might well be induced to think that Austria was his friend. Austria 
‘would then stand midway between the powers and thus assume the 
Jeadership. Hence the diplomatic movements immediately succeeding 
Napoleon’s return were directed to secure his deposition. Napoleon 
and his councillors were prepared to apply to Austria for mediation, 
and Napoleon himself wrote to his father-in-law stating that he was 
willing to accept Austrian intervention. Austria’s real intentions 
were hidden from him, for the reason that his eyes were blinded by the 
fatal marriage with Marie Louise, which thus eventually introduced 
a vicious principle into his foreign policy, and also alienated from 
him the sympathies of many of his own people 

If mediation were to be possible, war for the moment must be 
restrained, and Metternich’s chief idea was to check the enthusiasm 
of Prussia and Saxony and of the German element in Austria, which, 
with Russia, was prepared to attack Napoleon. Such action would 
not only remove Austria from her position as mediator but might 
actually become the cause of her destruction. She would have to side 
with one or other of the parties, and at the moment it was impossible 
to say in which direction victory might incline. At the same time 
Metternich’s attempts at intervention were everywhere rejected. Bri- 
tain declined to listen to them, Russia asserted that no conditions 
could be made with Napoleon’s insatiable ambition. Meanwhile 
Napoleon remained under the impression that he could defeat Russia 
and Prussia in combination, and that Austria would be prepared to 
share the spoils with himself. Far from restricting Austrian armaments, 
he had urged her to make regular preparations. He even proposed, 
in March, 1813, that Austria should send 100,000 men into Silesia, 
to attack the allies in flank while he made a frontal attack. And 
under this belief, or rather delusion, Napoleon began his campaign 
of April, 1813. Meanwhile Metternich, though holding the position 
of mediator, was in communication with Russia and Britain, and 
was prepared, unless Napoleon should prove himself trresistible, to 
support the allies with the troops which, at Napoleon’s own instiga- 
tion, he had mobilized. Metternich also succeeded 1n securing the 
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co-operation of the king of Saxony and Bavaria in the event of such 
action taking place. . 

Meanwhile the French minister, M. de Narbonne, arrived in 
Vienna to discuss further action with Metternich. He came to the 
conclusion that the Austrians were not to be trusted, and informed 
his master that Metternich was playing a double game. Napoleon 
informed him that it was needless to insist upon an immediate declara- 
tion of Austria’s policy, which would in any case become necessary 
in the course of the campaign. He won the battles of Lutzen and 
Bautzen, and Metternich was obliged to throw off the mask. He 
declared that Austria could now seriously begin the work of inter- 
vention, and explained the conditions which he would consider. 
About this moment the French captured a courier at Dresden with 
dispatches from the Russian ambassador at Vienna to the Tsar, these 
provided abundant evidence of Austrian duplicity, and were full of 
excuses for Austrian backwardness 1n joining the Russians. The 
Austrian envoy was coldly received at Dresden by Napoleon, but he 
was able to produce a letter from the emperor Napoleon was willing 
to trust his father-in-law if he mustrusted Metternich, and he granted 
an armistice at Pleiswitz when his best policy would have been to 
pursue the victories he had gained. 

This armistice was a great mistake on Napoleon’s part. He had 
inflicted a severe check upon Russia and Prussia, and was 1n a position 
to attack Austria in isolation. Metternich required, above all things, 
time to negotiate, not so much with Napoleon as with the Emperor 
Alexander, who was anxious to oblige Austria to declare her position 
one way or the other. If Austria should prove unwilling to take part 
against Napoleon, the Russian monarch was prepared to fall back upon 
his own territories and conclude the war. Napoleon, on the other 
hand, believed that the emporor of Austria would never declare war 
upon his own son-in-law, 1n which belief he was totally mistaken, and 
never were the disastrous consequences of his marriage more apparent. 
On 27 June a treaty was signed between Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
for the overthrow of Napoleon, an act of treachery which Napoleon 
would no doubt have detected had he not been deluded by his relation- 
ship to the emperor. Almost at the same moment Metternich had an 
interview with Napoleon to discuss the prospects of peace. He was 
able to gain time for his own negotiations, and on 10 August 
announced that Austria had declared war upon Napoleon, and that the 
allied troops might cross the Silesian frontier. Henceforward he was 
practically the guiding mind directing the movements of the allies. 
After Leipzig, when any one of the allies in 1solation would have made 
peace with Napoleon, on condition that France should be left with her 
natural frontier, the Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees, Metternich 
had resolved upon dethroning the emperor. Any form of peace, in 
his opinion, would have merely amounted to an armistice which 
Napoleon could have denounced at any moment, and, with his 1m- 
placable hostility to the Revolution and all 1ts works, he could see no 
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alternative except the recall of the Bourbons to France or the pre- 
sentation of the throne to some other dynasty. Among Metternich’s 
strongest supporters 1n this policy was the Prussian general, Blucher, 
whose dearest wish was to sack Paris and hang Napoleon. After the 
emperor's abdication the choice of Elba as a residence was not decided 
by Metternich, who was strongly opposed to any arrangement which 
would leave Napoleon so near to France. Metternich seems even then 
to have thought of St. Helena, but the arrangements had been con- 
cluded before he could intervene. 

His energies were then occupied by the Congress of Vienna, the 
spirit of which was well described by Frederick Gentz, an intimate 
friend of Metternich, who wrote: 


The grand phrases, reconstruction of social order, regeneration of the 
political system, a lasting peace founded upon an equal division of strength, 
and so forth, were uttered to tranquillize the people and give an air of dignity 
and grandeur to the solemn assembly, but the real purpose of the Congress 
was to divide amongst the conquerors the spoils taken from the vanquished 


Almost every power wanted something, and the claims of the 
Russians and Prussians caused Metternich considerable anxiety. The 
former, who had professed to be acting 1n the interests of oppressed 
Europe, desired to grab the whole of Poland; the latter wished to 
absorb Saxony, and by degrees a line of cleavage separated Russia 
and Prussia from Austria, France, and Britain. But when it seemed 
within the bounds of possibility that the division of the spoils would 
lead to blows, these bickerings were checked by the news of Napoleon’s 
return from Elba. Metternich’s opinion that Elba was a mustaken 
choice of residence was fully justified. The powers immediately 
realized that in union alone was strength, and from Napoleon’s point 
of view it was exceedingly unfortunate that he was unable to delay 
his return until the congress had broken up. Probably he might 
then have been able to play off the claims of one power against 
another. As it was, nothing had definitely been settled, and the 
uppermost feeling in the minds of the combatants was that if they 
did not take instant action there might be nothing to divide. Metter- 
nich took the lead when the allies first met to deliberate upon the new 
situation, and at his instance the announcement was made that the 
allies would make no terms with Napoleon. 

After the second Peace of Paris, and the final deportation of Napo- 
leon, the next document signed by Metternich on behalf of his master 
was the agreement embodying the Holy Alliance. This arose from 
a proposal made by the emperor of Russia, a narrow-minded and 
fanatical ruler who was constantly swayed by a species of religious 
mysticism, which occasionally made him the prey of such charlatans 
as Mme Krudener. The Holy Alliance was instituted by Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, and the main points of the agreement were that 
the contracting parties should assist one another mutually for the 
promotion of religion, peace, and justice. They were to regard them- 
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selves as commissioned by Providence to govern other nations upon 
Christian principles, to help one another as brothers, and to secure 
the welfare of their people ta every way. A solemn address was issued 
on 26 September, 1815, in which the monarchs announced that they 
would henceforward rule in accordance with the principles of Christian 
life, and that they regarded themselves as the ‘‘ plenipotentiaries of 
Heaven”. Sooner or later all Christian sovereigns on the Continent 
except the Pope signed the agreement, though the British authorities 
naturally declined to have anything to do with it. This alliance, of 
course, had no connection with the political league guaranteeing the 
various treaties 1n which the conditions of the Congress of Vienna 
were embodied. In its origin it was simply a league of three 
despots, each guaranteeing to help the other against his subjects, 
and the control of it gradually fell into the hands of Metternich. 

At the close of 1815 Europe presented a great opportunity for real 
statesmanship. After twenty-three years of warfare there was a general 
longing for peace and tranquillity; but there was an equally strong 
opinion prevalent that the people should receive some advantage from 
the victory which had been gained. In Germany, for instance, 1t was 
a national uprising which had enabled the country to contribute so 
largely to the overthrow of Napoleon, and the men who had fought 
from motives of pure patriotism considered that they should have at 
least some small share in the government of the country which they 
had sacrificed themselves to save. Much as Metternich hated the 
French revolution its spirit was very far from extinct. Wuth greater 
or less intensity the three great ideas which it proclaimed had become 
the common property of thinking men throughout Europe. There was 
the idea of equality. As Christianity made men equal before God, so 
did the Revolution claim to make them equal 1n other spheres. There 
was, again, the idea of popular sovereignty. The theory of divine right 
was dead, no matter what efforts might be made to revive 1t; governors 
were held to derive their powers from the consent of the individual. 
Monarchs or their officials were but the servants of the people, and 
as such were responsible to them. And, lastly, there was the theory 
of nationality. Napoleon’s signal disregard of the claims of heirs, the 
manner in which he dismembered states and created new political 
entities, had raised a general sentiment that the state and the nation 
should coincide, that the nation should be free to manage its own 
affairs and settle its own form of government undisturbed by outside 
interference. The history of the following seventy or eighty years was 
chiefly occupied by the struggles which brought these principles into 
practice, and at the outset Metternich had no intention of making the 
smallest concession to democratic, or, as he thought, revolutionary, 
sentiment. Conditions were discussed. Louis XVIII had been re- 
quired by the terms of the Treaty of Paris to give France a constitution, 
and even he seems to have realized that the reign of absolutism was 
over. The congress recommended that the German princes should 
establish some form of popular constitution in each state, but very 
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few countries received anything of the kind, and even where constitu- 
tions were granted they were aristocratic 1n type. The principle of 
the sovereignty of the people was nowhere wholeheartedly recognized 
and the commissioners at Vienna, led by Metternich, attempted to 
restore the autocratic Governments of the eighteenth century. 

With Russia Metternich had little difficulty. The Tsar was willing 
enough to enounce ideas and sentiments couched in highflown lan- 
guage, and Metternich was easily able to play upon his fears and: use 
his enthusiasm for the support of the despotic system. Wuth Prussia 
his task was not so easy. During the War of Liberation the German 
universities had fostered that spirit of freedom which naturally found 
expression 1n democratic institutions. In the year 1817 the students’ 
association held a great festival to celebrate jointly the anniversary of 
Leipzig and of the Reformation. Their proceedings were made the 
more tumultuous by the fact that Frederick William, a vacillating ruler, 
had shown no 1nclination to fulfil the many promises which he had made 
to his people. Events were precipitated by the assassination of Kotzebue 
by a fanatical student, who thought that he was a German spy acting 
on behalf of absolutism to harden the heart of the emperor against all 
liberal claims. Metternich seized the opportunity to interfere, per- 
suaded Frederick William to dismiss certain professors who were 
suspected of disseminating liberal ideas, and also called a conference 
of the German princes at Karlsbad The Federal Diet which then 
met sanctioned certain resolutions which Metternich himself had drawn 
up, suspending the licence of the press, appointing commissions to 
investigate the German universities, and providing for the removal of 
liberal professors, while students’ clubs were to be suppressed. The 
clause 1n the Treaty of Vienna suggesting the granting of constitutions 
was also abrogated at Metternich’s instance For the next ten years 
editors, tutors, and professors lost all opportunity of free thought, free 
speech, or freedom of government; espionage terrorized their public and 
invaded their private lives. Only in a few states of south Germany was 
there any measure of freedom or any semblance of popular government. 
Even more hardly did Metternich’s hand press upon Italy. In Napo- 
leon’s early years the Italian states had welcomed his rule as likely to 
bring them the freedom which they so loudly proclaimed. Then his 
despotism had overburdened them with taxes, strewn battlefields with 
their best soldiers, and carried their art treasures to Paris; the Italians 
were therefore ready to help the allies and come forward 1n their turn 
under the name of liberators. But after Waterloo the Congress of 
Vienna, considering that the Italian peoples were chiefly imbued with 
revolutionary ideas, handed over the several states into which the 
Peninsula was divided to the dynasties which had ruled them before 
the Revolution. Austria appropriated Venice and Lombardy, and from 
that point of vantage directed the whole policy of the peninsula. 
Naples was restored to its old Boyrbon rulers; the princes of the 
house of Hapsburg governed the petty states in the centre. The Pope 
and Victor Emmanuel II of Sardinia were native rulers, but they also 
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were absolutists, and the only free piece of territory in the whole of 
the peninsula was the little republic of San Marino. In the Papal 
States the Inquisition was reintroduced, and the press was kept under 
the strictest of censorships; even street lamps were abolished, as being 
a French innovation. The king of Sardinia actually destroyed the 
French furniture in his palace at Turin. When in 1820 the revolt of 
the Carbonar: forced King Ferdinand, the ruler of the Two Sicilies, 
to grant his Neapolitan subjects a constitution, Metternich at once 
interfered. After consultation with the emperor of Russia and other 
parties to the Holy Alliance he was able to inform the liberal party 
in Naples that Austria would maintain the existing order of things, 
and could rely upon the support of Russia and Prussia if necessary. 
The resistance of the Neapolitans was easily crushed by the Austrians, 
who also suppressed a similar rising 1n Piedmont. 

How the several countries of Europe fared under Metternich’s. 
system may be read in detail 1n the histories of Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
or any other popular leader who strove to throw off the yoke. It was 
in 1830 that Metternich’s system was first put to the test, when, as 
usual, the July revolution in France gave the signal for every other 
revolutionist in Europe to be up and doing. These various risings 
were at first crushed with no great difficulty. Nicholas of Russia, who 
had succeeded Alexander as Tsar, repressed the disturbances in Poland. 
Metternich and the Austrians were able to do the same 1n Italy. In 
Germany the ruling princes were induced to accept an enactment 
binding them to reject petitions which might impair the power of the 
sovereign. When France, under Louis Philippe, seemed inclined to 
settle down under a new dynasty, which appeared chiefly anxious to 
secure its family interests, 1t appeared that the system was riveted 
upon Europe as strongly as ever. At the same time, in the years 
before 1848, Metternich was seriously disturbed by the work which 
Mazzin1 did in educating young Italy for its future responsibilities. 
The Italian patriot was shadowed by Metternich’s agents, and on 
his hiding place in London and upon his newspaper, Young Jtaly, 
a careful watch was kept. Then there were difficulties with Hun- 
gary; the Hungarians had an ancient constitution of their own and 
a form of representative government which was almost traditional. 
The county assemblies might raise taxes and levy soldiers, but the 
legislative power of the country belonged to the Diet, a represen- 
tative body. Metternich attempted to raise taxes unauthorized by 
the Diet and was obliged to convene it in 1825. Then was formed 
a constitutional opposition to Metternich’s system which at first was 
devoted to a movement for the preservation of the Magyar language. 
In the Diet of 1832 the Hungarian patriot Kossuth first took the lead 
in support of the popular party. By 1839 Hungary was determined 
to resist Austrian predominance. Metternich decided that for his 
own peace of mind Kossuth must be imprisoned. But Metternich 
was obliged to release him and to make concessions upon various 
points, including the predominance of the Magyar language, and the 
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result of this friction was seen in 1847, when the Diet demanded the 
freedom of the press, equality of taxation, and the reform of peasant 
labour, all of which Metternich naturally refused to concede. 

During these years the revolutionary party in Italy was steadily 
growing in strength. Pius IX and his liberal notions, in spite of 
the reaction which he afterwards underwent, were a great encourage- 
ment to the partisans of freedom. In the south of Italy the 1ncom- 
petent tyrant, Ferdinand II, was obviously preparing a revolution by 
his clumsy methods of repression. In Switzerland, Metternich was 
supporting the alliance known as the Sonderbund, formed by the 
seven Catholic cantons, who wished to preserve their cantonal sove- 
reignty, which the proposal for a closer federal union was likely to 
abolish. He had also witnessed the defeat of these movements, for 
which he knew the British party was largely responsible Mean- 
while the small Germanic states were also moving against him In 
Bavaria the subjects, tired of their king’s profligacy, had forced him 
to abdicate, and had wrested a constitution from his successor. In 
Hesse-Darmstadt, Nassau, and elsewhere, rulers were persuaded or 
frightened into granting liberal measures 

Then came the Paris February revolution of 1848, which fired 
explosions 1n every quarter of Europe The spirit of public feeling 
in Vienna caused Metternich serious alarm. In Germany there was 
a desire for union. <A constitutional assembly was summoned at Frank- 
fort, while revolts broke out in Bohemia and in Hungary. The whole 
movement was directed against Metternich, and, thinking rather of 
the general safety than of himself, he resigned his office in preference 
to yielding a single point of his principles The crowd had been fired 
by the speeches of Kossuth 1n the Hungarian Diet, and were ready 
to prepare for bloodshed 1f necessary. Metternich had but one remedy 
for diseases of this nature, the use of force, weighted as it was by the 
support of bayonets; he had forgotten the dictum of the French states- 
man, that you can do anything with bayonets except sit on them. The 
unwillingness of the soldiers to fire on the people made resistance 
impossible, and the man who had defied revolution for nearly thirty 
years was obliged to flee from revolution to England with all dis- 
patch. 

In 1851 he was able to return to his estates on the Rhine, and 
shortly afterwards he resided in Vienna. The rest of his life was 
uneventful. He was never offered office, and probably he would 
never have accepted it. Unofficial criticism he was able to give, and 
the new emperor, Francis Joseph, was ready to listen to it. He had 
no doubt many opportunities of deriving as much pleasure as may 
be had from the words: ‘‘I told you so;” more particularly when 
he saw a Napoleon seated on the throne of France within the next 
five years, and acknowledged as emperor by the whole of Europe. 
He saw his persistent enemies, France and Britain, allied in war 
against his oldest friend, the Russian emperor; he survived the battle 
of Magenta, which marked the overthrow of Austrian power 1n Italy, 
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but the news of that battle probably never reached him, for upon the 
day following he died. 

In the arts of diplomacy he was probably unsurpassed. A man 
of very high accomplishments, a good talker, possessing an impassive 
and inscrutable demeanour, which in his day was almost a necessary 
adjunct of the profession, he was able to reinforce these natural 
qualities by an infinite patience and a great power of penetration. The 
real triumph of his life was his defeat of Napoleon. For seven years 
he completely imposed upon the emperor. The social upstart was 
dominated by his aristocrat bearing, and to Metternich he gave more 
confidence than to any ambassador at his court, though no ambassador 
should have been regarded with more suspicion and distrust. No more 
cold-blooded cleverness was ever displayed than that which Metternich 
showed in bringing about the Austrian marriage. A word from him 
would have stopped the negotiations, but the word remained unspoken, 
because he foresaw that reliance upon Austria would lead Napoleon into 
adventures from which Austria might derive her independence. And 
if the overthrow of Napoleon was an advantage to Europe, as indeed 
it was, Metternich deserves as much credit for the achievement as any 
nation or any general. But the unswerving hostility to revolution 
and its principles which enabled him to defeat Napoleon became the 
cause of his own overthrow. Obliged to grapple with national aspi- 
rations, and called upon to define the progress of national tendencies, 
he dismally failed. Unable to accommodate himself to new conditions, 
he attempted to restore the forms and systems of government which 
Europe had outgrown. He spoke of Napoleon’s empire as an artificial 
structure founded by brute force, but his own system was no better; and 
as Napoleon’s empire collapsed upon his fall, so Metternich’s system 
has vanished irrevocably. 


CHAPTER X 
Simon Bolivar (a.v. 1783-1830) 


For three centuries Spain ruled enormous dominions in the New 
World—Mexico, Guatemala, Venezuela, New Granada, Peru, Chili, 
Buenos Ayres—which she owed to the so-called conguzstadores, men 
such as Cortes, Pizarro, or Quesada Their adventures have been 
surrounded by such writers as Prescott with the glamour which in- 
variably attaches to the conquests of the pioneer in unknown countries. 
As a matter of fact their progress was stimulated by the lust for wealth, 
and their acquisition of 1t was constantly marked by ruthless cruelty. 
It was obvious that they could not be left in charge of an empire twice 
the size of Europe, and 1n 1542 Spain began to legislate for the govern- 
ment of her colonial dominions. With the best will in the world, 
legislation would have been a difficult matter. Spain was genuinely 
anxious for the benefit of the subject populations, but admunistrators 
at a distance of several thousand mules attempted to solve problems, 
which they never fully understood, upon principles of government 
akin to those of medizval feudalism. The nobles who were sent out 
from the mother country felt that they must make the most of their 
opportunities, and their chief object while in office was to amass a 
sufficient competency to justify an early retirement. Control, more- 
over, over a vast and thinly populated area was often weak or non- 
existent; mine owners who wished to exploit the labour of the natives 
regardless of their health and happiness usually found few obstacles 
in their way. As time went on the population of Spanish South 
America became gradually more mixed. The majority of Spaniards 
saw no practical difference between one Indian tribe and another; and 
even as some English people have a vague idea that India is popu- 
lated by one tribe of natives, so the Spaniards did not trouble to 
distinguish between the Incas of Peru and the savage tribes in the 
central forests. These racial differences, however, were very strongly 
marked, and were accentuated by intermarriage between the Spaniards 
and the Indians. The offspring of such unions gradually formed a 
mixed race into which an additional strain was introduced when negro 
importation began. The continent thus had three original colours, 
white, red, and black, through the intermarriage of which sprang three 
half-breed classes, known as the Mestizoes or Spanish Indians, -the 
Mulattoes or Spanish Negroes, and the Zamboes or Negro Indians. 
Further combination of these types produced a population extraordi- 
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narily heterogeneous. Then arose a class distinction—the importance 
of which entirely overshadowed racial differences—between temporary 
immigrants from Spain and Spaniards who had grown up in the 
country, who were known as Creoles, a term which in its original 
sense implied no admixture of dark blood. It was among this latter 
class that the revolt against Spain arose, and the half-breed native 
population was of no political importance 1n the struggle, and was 
generally inclined to follow personal likes and dislikes. Spanish 
policy favoured, not the creole, or trueborn American Spaniard, but 
the needy immigrant who came to take up office for a while in the 
hope of acquiring a fortune Theoretically the creole was eligible for 
office, but in practice he very rarely obtained it. The natural result 
was discontent, not so much with the home Government as with the 
overbearing attitude, the avarice, and incompetency of those who 
were sent to govern the country. Probably had the creole been 
granted a fair share of office, and its spoils, Bolivar would have found 
little opportunity for the exercise of his peculiar faculties. The colonies 
as such also had their grievances. Spain, for instance, would not 
allow them to manufacture anything which she could supply herself, 
and they were therefore obliged to support a home monopoly. Trade 
with other countries was almost prohibited; colonial government was 
carried on by the Spanish monarch through the Council of the Indies. 
The natives of the colonies were regarded as upon an equal footing 
with the inhabitants of Castille, but they were entirely subject to the 
Spanish officials sent out to govern them, who could interpret the 
laws as they chose, uncontrolled by the far-distant home Government. 
The head of the South American ministry was at first the viceroy of 
Peru, who resided at Lima. When it was found that one man could 
not successfully administer so vast a territory, two new viceroys and 
two captains-general were appointed, and a later sub-division of the 
provinces into departments was made, the viceroys or captains-general 
being as a rule military commanders of the provincial forces. 

Yet with all these grievances there was no serious revolt until 
the early years of the nineteenth century, and even at that time re- 
volutionary movements generally showed much loyalty to the ruling 
house of Spain. The theory that about 1810 the whole of South 
America was ripe for freedom, and was pervaded by a _ universal 
longing for independence, is far from correct. Notwithstanding the 
influence of the colonial war in North America, and of the French 
Revolution, the project of an independent South America existed only 
in the heads of a few men who had acquired enthusiasm for modern 
ideas 1n the course of foreign travel. The South American Spaniard 
was by nature apathetic and by circumstances ignorant; teaching 
was confined to religion and law and a smattering of selected litera- 
ture. There was no public press to speak of, and books were sub- 
jected to the severest scrutiny. North American ideas were carried 
across the Atlantic, and only after their development in France did 
they return to South America with influential power. In the early 
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years of the War of Independence it was impossible to rouse any 
resistance to Spanish supremacy in some provinces, while in others 
the movement collapsed, and the province readily returned to the 
Spanish domination upon the first sign of defeat. It is very doubtful 
whether the Spanish American colonies were ready for rebellion, or 
were capable of utilizing success, when Napoleon’s victories in Spain 
offered them their chance. Granted that they were ripe for revolt 
from a corrupt, tyrannical, and selfish Government, the future course 
of events shows them by no means prepared for independence. Com- 
paring the results with the United States, we see in the north steady 
progress and in the south a continual series of rebellions; peace 
has never been assured except by the temporary supremacy of some 
military dictator. For a republican Government the people were 
wholly incompetent, and one leader of the revolt, San Martin, was 
fully convinced of this fact. If Bolivar ever sincerely believed in 
republicanism he undoubtedly changed his views before his death. 
Bolivar was born on 24 July, 1783, 1n Caracas. Hus father died 
when he was quite young, and he lost his mother 1n 1789 His 
maternal uncle, who became his guardian, was an indolent character, 
and showed little interest 1n the boy’s education. The young Simon 
was no doubt idle and unruly, and in 1799 his uncle conceived the 
idea of sending him to Spain to complete his education. He lived 
for a time in Madrid, where he fell in love with his future wife, 
Maria Theresa, the niece of the Marquis de Toro of Caracas. As 
Bolivar was only eighteen and the girl but fifteen their marriage 
was delayed until 1802. Much of the intervening time was spent 
by Bolivar in Paris, where he became a warm admirer of the re- 
public. In 1802, after his marriage, Bolivar returned to Venezuela 
with his wife, who died a few months after his arrival, leaving him 
a childless widower at the age of nineteen. In the following year 
he returned to Cadiz, and in 1804 he was in Paris. Napoleon had 
been declared emperor, much to the disappointment of Bolivar, who 
lost his former admiration for the republican hero. He read ener- 
getically in Paris, learnt French and Italian fluently, and could 
understand English; paid a visit to Rome, and returned to Caracas 
at the end of 1806. An attempt had already been made to start 
a revolution by Miranda, who had fitted out a small expedition in 
New York, and twice effected a landing on the coast of Venezuela. 
On the first occasion he was unable to maintain his footing; the 
second time he succeeded in capturing the town of Coro, but the 
better classes were hostile, and the mass of the people indifferent. 
The British in Jamaica refused to help him, and he was obliged to 
abandon an attempt which showed no prospect of success. Then in 
1808 and 1809 the situation was changed by the course of events in 
Spain. Napoleon persuaded Ferdinand VII and Charles IV to re- 
nounce their claims to the Spanish crown, which was given to his 
brother Joseph. Probably if Napoleon had been able to secure the 
general recognition of Joseph on the part of Spain the colonies would 
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quietly have accepted the change. The appearance of the Portuguese 
court and Government in Rio Janeiro after Junot’s invasion of Portugal 
in November, 1807, naturally caused considerable excitement through- 
out Spanish South America, and the colonies joined in a general 
protest against Napoleon’s attempt to force king Joseph upon Spain. 
Then followed reports of the national rising and the capture of Madrid, 
and the colonies were obliged to ask themselves whether the Spanish 
regency and the junta were representatives of Ferdinand VII. In 
many parts of South America, colonies which were dissatisfied with 
the old Spanish representatives drove out the viceroys and governors 
and compelled them to renounce the authority which had ended with 
the captivity of their prince. They formed regencies and juntas of 
their own, regarding themselves as the representatives of Ferdinand VII 
and the legal successors of the Spanish officials whom they had ousted. 
In some cases the dispossessed governors gained a following among 
the people and succeeded in recovering their authority. Such was 
the case at Caracas in 1809, where a junta was set up to which Bolivar 
offered his services. He was appointed lieutenant-colonel of the militia, 
and when the junta resolved to send a mission to England, to inform 
the Government of recent events, Bolivar was sent as head of the 
embassy. To the marquis of Wellesley, then secretary of state for 
foreign affairs, he seems to have betrayed his own ideals of indepen- 
dence, which the marquis was not likely to encourage, as Britain 
was then 1n alliance with Spain. Hus proposals for a modus vivendz 
with Spain did not satisfy the Venezuelan Government, which actually 
applied to Napoleon for help. However, Napoleon’s hands were full 
in Europe, and he was powerless upon the sea. 

Bolivar went to London with a definite purpose, the hope of interest- 
ing Miranda in the cause of colonial independence. Muranda had been 
a soldier of fortune, and had travelled over almost the whole of Europe, 
and after the failure above described he had returned to England. He 
was a genuine republican at heart, and, what was more, the only ca- 
pable soldier 1n the service of the Venezuelan Government. He returned 
to Caracas with Bolivar at the end of 1810. His presence does not 
seem to have been particularly desired, and Bolivar far exceeded his 
instructions 1n bringing him back. However, he was admitted to the 
republican congress which met in 1811 1n the name of Ferdinand VII. 
The former Spanish authority had remained unshaken 1n the outlying 
parts of the province, and by June the new Government was confronted 
with a vast conspiracy. Muranda, Bolivar, and others seized the oppor- 
tunity to declare Venezuela independent of Spain, the tricolour flag was 
adopted and a manifesto issued declaring that the Spanish Government 
had been shattered by Napoleon. Venezuela as a whole by no means 
accepted the declaration; even in the capital there was a strong party 
against it, while the inhabitants of the more southern plains were de- 
finitely opposed to any scheme of the kind. The royalists were there- 
fore soon able to take the offensive, and in any case the cause of the 
republican Government was sealed by a frightful earthquake which 
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took place on 26 March, 1812. Caracas and other towns along the 
coast were soon reduced to heaps of ruins, and the total loss of life 
from this disaster was estimated to reach nearly 120,000. The clergy, 
who were for the most part royalists, made the most of their oppor- 
tunity by explaining the disaster as the judgment of Heaven upon 
the rebels. As a matter of fact the royalist provinces had suffered 
but little, while a large number of republican troops had perished in 
the convulsion. The royalists were therefore able to secure the upper 
hand, and Miranda was eventually betrayed and handed over to them 
by those who professed to be the leaders of the republican party, 
including Bolivar. The unfortunate Miranda eventually died in prison 
in Cadiz, worn out by suffering and misery. A reign of terror followed 
in Caracas, but Bolivar’s share 1n the arrest of Miranda saved his life, 
and he was able to leave Caracas in August, 1812, when he was twenty- 
nine years of age. 

He was small in stature, narrow-chested, with slender limbs and 
small hands and feet. The chief feature of his countenance was his 
black and piercing eyes. Hus sallow skin and the wrinkles on his 
forehead, a peculiarity even of his youth, gave him a slight resem- 
blance to a monkey, upon which score he was exceedingly touchy. 
He was capable of great physical exertion, and ready to undertake it, 
and by no means afraid of hard work. An element of self-conceit 1s 
apparent even 1n the style of his proclamations, 1n which self-glori- 
fication 1s far too prominent. The bombastic nature of their language 
1s a defect for which he was hardly accountable. Hus habits of life were 
simple, though there seems little doubt that his youth in Paris was 
given up to debauchery. He was not popular with his followers—both 
his temper and his language were violent—but at the same time he 
could, when he chose, exert wonderful powers of persuasion. After the 
failure of the revolution in Caracas he made his way to New Granada. 

At Cartagena he was well received by the local dictator, and issued 
a proclamation explaining the causes of the failure 1n Venezuela from 
his own point of view, and urging that Granada should undertake the 
work of reconquering Caracas. Meanwhile he was given a command 
in an expedition which was to attack the Spanish posts 1n the interior. 
He succeeded 1n clearing 300 miles of the lower Magdalena River and 
capturing many boats and munitions of war. He hoped that this 
success would bring many recruits to his standard, and a brilliant 
march across the Cordilleras with only 400 men enabled him to defeat 
the Spaniards and reach the western gate of Venezuela. Since his 
departure from that country, seven months before, the royalist Govern- 
ment had failed to conciliate the feelings of the people. Bolivar was 
convinced that an invasion would be immediately attended with suc- 
cess. The congress of New Granada, however, was not inclined to 
support him with any vigour until 1t discovered that the Venezuelan 
population greeted Bolivar with epthusiasm. A succession of skir- 
mishes brought the liberator as far as Caracas, which eventually 
capitulated. The Spanish authorities escaped, and Bolivar and his 
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troops entered the town in triumph, amid shouts of ‘‘ Long live the 
liberator!” He undertook to accept no office except a military 
command, and made loud professions of his republican intentions. 
On the boundary of Guiana another liberator had also arisen, but 
these two were unable to combine against their common enemy, the 
Spaniards, and were chiefly occupied with securing their personal 
supremacy. Under pressure from the half-breed native population 
Bolivar had declared a war of extermination against the Spaniards, 
and all who were not willing to support the republicans were reckoned 
as Spaniards. This was a fatal mistake. Bolivar disgraced his cause, 
nor was he strong enough to carry out so sweeping a measure even had 
it been necessary. The one strong point on the coast, Puerto Cabello, 
was still in the hands of the Spaniards, and Bolivar was at length 
forced to fall back upon Caracas. The hostility of the country dis- 
tricts proved his ruin. He attempted to give his dictatorship a legal 
basis by calling together a congress at Caracas. Equally useless was 
his attempt to coriclude an alliance with the liberator in the eastern 
provinces. The royalist party was obviously too strong, and all 
far-sighted persons rallied to its support. Bolivar was repeatedly 
and severely defeated, and hardly escaped the fate to which he had 
himself betrayed Miranda. By the end of 1813 the whole of Venezuela 
was once more 1n the hands of the royalists, who were now free to act 
against New Granada, the republican strength of which had been ex- 
hausted by Bolivar in the course of his Venezuelan campaign. 
Meanwhile the revolutionary movement 1n the south had also proved 
abortive. In the states of La Plata the bulk of the people showed no 
special enthusiasm for revolt, and in Buenos Ayres the upper and 
middle classes were no more energetic than those at Caracas. The 
new junta continued to rule in the name of Ferdinand VII, and event- 
ually captured Montevideo, but the usual separatist tendency manifested 
itself, and the number of Governments which rapidly succeeded one 
another destroyed all possibility of united action Time was spent in 
struggling against decentralization instead of collecting resources for 
national action. The royalist cause was thus able to gain a temporary 
triumph. Meanwhile Bolivar had taken refuge in Jamaica, and while 
there he heard that Spain was making a desperate effort to recover her 
lost colonies. A great expedition of twenty-five warships and fifty 
transports, with 10,000 men, put to sea under General Morillo in 
March, 1815. Venezuela was chosen as the point of attack, for the 
reason that the southern provinces nominally professed allegiance to 
Ferdinand VII, while Montevideo was in the possession of the re- 
publicans. If Morillo succeeded in subduing Venezuela he could 
afterwards make his way to the La Plata region through Bolivia. 
He encountered little resistance 1n Caracas and was able to sweep 
the country. Cartagena was captured, after a heroic resistance which 
lasted for 108 days, when such of the defenders as had survived 
famine and disease escaped to San Domingo, after spiking their guns 
and destroying their ammunition. Meanwhile a second Spanish army 
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was advancing from Quito with the object of joining hands with 
Morillo, and there was practically no opposition to prevent this move- 
ment. At the same time the Spanish general felt that his footing 
was by no means secure, and conciliatory or severe measures were alike 
ineffectual to establish Spanish rule with any prospect of permanency. 
Bolivar appealed to the governor of Jamaica for help in relieving 
Cartagena, which he naturally did not obtain. In the Island of Hayt, 
however, he was fortunate enough to find a devoted adherent to his 
cause 1n the person of Luis Brion, the son of a wealthy Dutch merchant 
who devoted the whole of his fortune to the anti-royalist movement. 
Early in 1816 the fugitives from Cartagena reached the island and 
Bolivar was able to begin the organization of an expedition for the 
purpose of resuming the offensive. He set sail at length in March 
with a small fleet of schooners carrying 250 soldiers with arms and 
ammunition for the 6000 who were expected to join them upon their 
landing His first destination was the Island of Margarita, the constant 
refuge of Venezuelan patriots 1n distress. On 7 May he was able to 
assemble the inhabitants, and landed on the mainland early in June, 
driving away the weak Spanish garrison opposed to him. He then 
captured Ocumare, which he proposed to make his base of operations 
for the advance upon Cartagena Meanwhile his compatriots were 
making conquests on the banks of the Orinoco and were scouring the 
plains. They had a waterway connecting them with the sea, while 
the country could easily support them during their operations. Bolivar, 
whose sense of strategy seems to have developed very slowly, at length 
realized the superiority of the Orinoco as a base, and resolved to move 
in that direction. A series of skirmishes with the Spaniards and 
squabbles with subordinates followed. On the whole the republicans 
gained the upper hand and Morillo was defeated 1n an attempt to sub- 
due the Island of Margarita. The liberator then came in contact with 
the half-bred leader Paez, twice president of Venezuela after his own 
death, and a personage of considerable importance 1n the history of the 
revolt. He was an absolutely uneducated man of humble birth, and 
became famous as a llanero, or cowboy, for the rich cattlebreeders of 
the plains. He made his mark 1n the revolution of 1810, and from that 
time until 1816 he was constantly fighting. Wauthin the limits of his 
special capacity he showed himself a guerrilla leader of unusual capa- 
city; with a small and mobile force he could perform extraordinary 
feats, but he was incapable of commanding any considerable number 
of men, and was a cruel and reckless character. On the other hand, 
his influence among his own people was immense, and Bolivar was 
naturally anxious to enlist his co-operation. Bolivar also found diffi- 
culty in securing the recognition of his authority from the various 
revolutionary leaders. In the autumn of 1817 he formed a council of 
state and a supreme court of justice, and offered hopes of a regular 
constitution, while at the same time declaring his own dictatorship 
inevitable. He defeated Morillo at Calabozo, while Paez captured the 
last stronghold of the royalists upon the Apure; but a series of unsuc- 
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cessful engagements followed, and the opposition to the dictator steadily 
grew. It appeared, however, that he was the only man who could pro- 
vide money and munitions of war, and he induced the army of the 
republicans at Angostura fo elect him president of the Venezuelan 
republic. In the early days of 1818 the outlook was very black; Bolivar 
and his lieutenants had been everywhere defeated, while Paez had been 
proclaimed chief of the army and of the state by the forces upon the 
Apure. To this he replied by the issue of a proclamation and the 
promise of a constitution. The council of state met on to October, 
1818, and arrangements were made for the convocation of a congress. 
of Venezuela to be held on the first day of the next year. Paez was 
brought back to his allegiance, and Bolivar made him a general of 
division. 

An important event for him at this time was the arrival of a con- 
siderable number of British and German soldiers, who enlisted 1n the 
cause of independence The British legion was prominent 1n alk 
the later campaigns, and many of Bolivar’s successes were due to its 
bravery, indeed the confidence with which he regarded 1t occasionally 
roused the jealousy of the South American patriots Few of its mem- 
bers returned to Britain; many of those who survived settled in the 
country, and some rose to high rank. Bolivar now resolved to attempt 
the reconquest of the central and southern provinces and New Granada. 
He would thus cut off Morillo and the Spaniards from the rich provinces 
by the time that they had exhausted the supplies of the northern hills 
and Venezuela. For this purpose a march through the eastern Andes 
was necessary, a movement which the liberator began in June and 
which he carefully concealed from his soldiers, knowing the horror 
with which the idea would be generally regarded However, some 
news of it leaked out, and desertions became frequent When the 
difficult part of the expedition began he had at his command some 
2500 men’ The plains at the foot of the eastern Cordilleras, at the 
headwaters of the various tributaries of the Orinoco, afforded a com- 
paratively easy passage in the dry season, but for this Bolivar was 
unable to wait. The army marched day by day through water up to 
their knees, fording streams or ferrying themselves over in boats of 
skins, unable to find shelter at night or to keep their powder dry in 
the torrential rains. By 25 June the ascent of the mountains began. 
The small Spanish force of defenders was driven off and fell back 
upon the original road to Bogota. Bolivar, well aware of the 1m- 
possibility of forcing a passage along the mountain road, which could 
be defended without difficulty by a very small force, resolved to take 
a route which was difficult and rarely used even in dry weather, and 
which the Spaniards therefore neglected to guard. There was no 
road, and such track as there was had often been carried away by 
landslides or blocked by falls of rock. The horses had perished, and 
the unfortunate Venezuelans, accustomed to a sub-tropical climate, 
suffered dreadful misery upon the heights below the snowline, swept 
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vegetation or animal life. However, upon reaching the district near 
Sogomosa, their toils were forgotten 1n a climate which could only 
be described as one of eternal spring. The Spanish commander now 
realized that his flank had been turned by this march, while it was 
all-important for Bolivar to force an action before his enemy could 
summon reinforcements. He succeeded by a series of marches and 
countermarches in seizing the town of Tunja and thus cutting off 
the advance of the Spaniards to the capital. They tried to force a 
passage, and the result was the battle of Boyaca, which ended in the 
capture of all the artillery and military stores of the enemy and the 
annihilation of their army. Bolivar was able to enter Bogota with 
the proud title of liberator of New Granada. He had indeed won a 
really decisive victory, and the first step in the final liberation of the 
country from Spanish domination had been taken. He had also shown 
the greatest courage and determination 1n the prosecution of his arduous 
march and had displayed strategical capacity of a high order. Bolivar 
again created a new civil government by the side of his military dic- 
tatorship, and cleared the way for the union of Venezuela and New 
Granada as the Republic of Colombia. 

Meanwhile the Spanish general, Morillo, had been greatly hampered 
by events at home. Ferdinand VII upon his return to his own king- 
dom from France 1n 1814 attempted to set up an absolutism, and his 
abolition of every liberal institution led to various revolts It seemed 
to him that an excellent means of removing these dangerous elements 
was to send them to South America, but the concentration of them 
at Cadiz and an outbreak of yellow fever there led to a general 
revolt, the leaders of which declared their intention of restoring the 
constitution of 1812. Consequently those who had fought for the 
restoration of the Spanish dominions since 1814 had no longer any 
legal status, while the prospect of a Spanish expedition naturally 
came to an end, to the delight of Bolivar and the regret of Morillo. 
Morillo was now ordered to proclaim a new constitution, to release 
political prisoners, and to open negotiations with the Venezuelan 
patriots. He obeyed with considerable disgust. It was obvious 
that matters had gone too far, and that one party or the other must 
be overthrown. Bolivar was well aware of the new position of affairs 
in Spain, and was willing to open negotiations, but he insisted that 
the Colombian republic should be recognized first. At length, after 
a considerable amount of haggling, it was agreed that a six months’ 
armistice should be proclaimed and a treaty signed for the regulariza- 
tion of the war, which was henceforward to be carried on as between 
civilized nations, not between savages. Bolivar and Morillo met and 
talked over their adventures, and shortly afterward, Morillo, who had 
been superseded in his command, left the country for Spain, and disap- 
pears from this portion of history. He was probably glad to go; 
he realized that it could only be a question of time until his forces 
were worn out by enemies who had a whole population to draw upon 
for recruits. 
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Bolivar himself was convinced that a permanent peace with Spain 
was impossible. As far as the colonists were concerned the new con- 
stitution in no way guaranteed their complete independence, and many 
of them had been too far compromised to be satisfied with any other 
settlement. War broke out again in the spring of 1821, after both 
parties had spent the interval in preparing for hostilities The suc- 
cess of the liberator in the highlands was now comparatively assured, 
and afforded him a better prospect of success 1n attacking Venezuela 
and Caracas, where the royalists were making their last stand. The 
coast towns were in the hands of the Spaniards, but otherwise they 
were masters only of the territory which their troops could occupy. 
Bolivar met a royalist force at Carabobo, a battle which was won 
for him by the bravery of the British legion, many of whom were 
Peninsula and Waterloo veterans’ Bolivar himself acknowledged 
their valour, and 1s said to have saluted them as they passed him 
after the battle with the words ‘‘Saviours of my country!” The 
Spaniards were forced to evacuate the central part of the province 
and to take refuge in Puerto Cabello, while Bolivar proclaimed 
Caracas’s independence, which was now permanently secured. At 
the same time the congress of Cucuta had met on 12 July and had 
sanctioned the constitution of 1819. The republic was centralized 
and the territory divided into departments and sub-departments. The 
legislature consisted of two chambers, a senate and a chamber of re- 
presentatives, while the executive power was in the hands of a pre- 
sident, elected for four years, assisted by a council of government 
of five. The president’s power was greatly limited, and was never 
absolute except 1n the case of a foreign invasion or of civil war. In 
short, as Bolivar neatly put it, ‘‘the Government of Colombia was 
either a gentle rivulet or a devastating torrent”. During his time 
the torrential character was by far the more prominent. The Con- 
gress begged the liberator to come and direct their deliberations. 
He made a great show of refusal, but his indisputable services were 
by no means undervalued and his resignation of office was not ac- 
cepted. On the other hand, the Congress did not place itself uncon- 
ditionally in his hands. He was given the position of president of 
Colombia, but 1t was enacted that he could not, as such, exercise 
civil authority while he was at the head of the army upon service. 
A vice-president was appointed to provide for this contingency. 
The Congress also passed a law forbidding any change in the con- 
stitution for the next ten years: no constitution had yet had a fair 
trial, as every successful party leader had overthrown whatever or- 
ganization he found. Bolivar agreed to these conditions, and the 
new republic gained a further success in the capture of Cartagena. 
The isthmus provinces threw off their allegiance to Spain and re- 
quested admittance to the Colombian republic. By the fall of Cumana 
the Spanish possessions were reduced to the one stronghold of Puerto 
Cabello, which was held by some 4000 troops. It was stormed by 
Paez, in November, 1823, and the Spanish troops were shipped to 
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Cuba. By the end of the year Venezuela and New Granada were 
cleared of Spanish troops with the exception of a few guerrillas who 
maintained a hopeless resistance. 

Interest now shifts for a moment to the south. A revolt in Quito 
had been suppressed in 1812, and after eight years of quiet sub- 
mission to Spanish rule a revolution broke out in October, 1820, 
at Guayaquil. Bolivar had already sent one of his subordinates, 
Sucre, with the object of attaching it to the new republic of Colombia 
if 1t could be helped to maintain its independence. There was, how- 
ever, another liberator who was no less anxious to secure possession 
of Guayaquil, and who was in many respects an even more capable 
character than Bolivar. This was José de San Martin, who had 
fought for Spain during the Peninsular War and had then returned 
to Buenos Ayres. Unlike Bolivar, he was not consumed by a desire 
for the outward show of power, and was anxious to improve the 
prospects of his country. He was not a republican in Bolivar’s 
sense. Like many of his contemporaries he was convinced that 
Spanish South America was neither sufficiently civilized nor suffi- 
ciently politically educated to conduct a republican form of govern- 
ment upon the principles of the United States and the North. The 
outward show of liberty often served the selfish needs of individuals, 
with the result that Spanish oppression was replaced by something 
worse, or that civil war became chronic He therefore resolved to 
drive the Spaniards from the southern provinces, and for this purpose 
it was obvious that he must secure possession of the Peruvian high- 
lands on both sides of the Cordilleras. Otherwise, holding command 
of the Pacific, the Spaniards could land forces without difficulty at 
any point for attacks upon the patriots. San Martin spent two years 
in collecting and training troops for his campaign He was an 
experienced soldier and a capable organizer, and when he began 
his movement the plan of campaign which he had worked out was 
successful in every detail. He was able to cross the Andes and 
take the Spaniards by surprise, and in 1818 secured possession of 
Santiago. By the time Bolivar had cleared the Spaniards out of 
the north, San Martin was able to proclaim the independence of 
Peru, and himself assumed the title of protector His success, how- 
ever, was by no means complete. The Peruvians were less ener- 
getic and less inspired by republican ideas, and the new Govern- 
ment was in a position of constant danger, while the royalists were 
able to retire upon Bolivia and to reconstruct their forces after the 
defeat. San Martin, however, who regarded the struggle for inde- 
pendence as a matter affecting the interests of all the colonies, 
attempted to come to an understanding with Bolivar, and the case 
of Guayaquil provided an excuse for serious discussion of the sub- 
ject. 

Guayaquil was on the boundary line between Peru and Quito, 
and its local junta had placed 1t ufider the protection of both liberators, 
with the object of avoiding any dispute upon the question to which 
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province the town belonged. Quito was still within Spanish 
dominions, for the results of the victory of Boyacd did not prove 
quite so extensive as Bolivar had hoped, and in the provinces of 
Popayan and Pasto the population was energetically loyalist. Bolivar 
therefore proposed a joint attack upon Quito. His general, Sucre, 
was sent to Guayaquil to advance upon the town from the east while 
Bolivar proposed to turn the loyalist opposition on the north. Sucre’s 
attempt was a failure. He won two skirmishes but was eventually 
severely defeated, while Bolivar had a desperate struggle at Bombona. 
His attempt to pass Pasto was barred by the fact that the bridges 
over the intervening river had been destroyed. While he marched 
up the banks for the purpose of crossing at a higher point he was 
confronted by 2000 Spanish troops with a number of local auxil- 
1aries to whom the country was perfectly familiar. The battle of 
Bombona cost him 500 casualties out of a force of 2000, and though 
he defeated the enemy he was unable to make any headway. He 
was therefore obliged to abandon the conquest of Quito and retire 
to the north-west. Meanwhile Sucre had been reinforced with great 
unselfishness by San Martin, who lent him a sufficient number of 
troops to take the offensive against Quito. With these he gained 
a decisive victory at the battle of Pichincha, and Quito surrendered 
immediately. The loss of this town made it impossible for the 
Spaniards to continue any serious resistance in Ecuador, and Bolivar 
was thus enabled to advance upon his original route. He was received 
in triumph when he entered Quito 1n June, 1822, but his success had 
only been due to the strategy of Sucre, whose services were very 
inadequately acknowledged. San Martin, who was a wholehearted 
patriot, hoped that this victory might be followed by a second united 
campaign against Bolivia, and arranged for a meeting with Bolivar 
at Guayaquil The liberator had already incorporated Quito in the 
Colombian republic, regardless of the fact that Peruvian forces had 
aided in its conquest, and he was quite determined to secure pos- 
session of Guayaquil. But here his title was doubtful. The Spaniards 
themselves were not sure to which province the town belonged. When, 
therefore, San Martin landed and was received with full military 
honours by Bolivar and his staff, he realized that the Venezuelan 
had already settled the matter, and that Guayaquil was lost to Peru. 
The accounts of what happened in the course of their interview are 
contradictory, but the fact remains that the two generals were unable 
to come to an understanding, and the probability is that Bolivar’s 
demands were excessive and that their policies were incompatible. 
San Martin did not believe that republicanism would ever flourish 
in South America. In Chil1 and Buenos Ayres the recent republican 
Governments were tottering upon the verge of collapse, while his 
experiences in Peru had taught him the depth of national feeling 
in favour of monarchy. Moreover, a constitutional monarchy had 
been introduced into the neighbouring empire of Brazil without any 
serious disturbance. Every argument, therefore, seemed to point to 
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monarchy as the future constitutional form. Hence San Martin de- 
sired to establish a great South American constitutional monarchy 
with a younger prince of the royal house of Spain at its head, and 
had sent an ambassador to Spain to open negotiations for that pur- 
pose. He had hoped that the republic of Colombia would fall 1n 
with this idea, but the meeting with Bolivar showed him that these 
hopes were impossible. Nor was Peru itself so favourable to his 
monarchical proposals as he had supposed He therefore concluded 
that the best course for him was to retire, and thus to avoid the in- 
evitable disasters either of civil war or of a struggle with Bolivar. 
When the constituent Congress met at Lima, on 20 September, 1822, 
he formally resigned his command and left Peru to shift for herself. 
In general disgust with his experiences he retired to Europe, where 
he spent the remainder of his life in seclusion. 

The course of events largely justified his forebodings The 
Peruvian army immediately suffered two severe defeats and seemed 
likely to collapse before the superior forces of Spain’ Bolivar 1mme- 
diately resolved to send reinforcements into the country, clearly seeing 
that if the Spaniards reoccupied Lima and Callao they would not only 
obtain a strong basis of operations but might soon turn public opinion, 
which had never been strongly republican, in favour of the royalist 
Government. The decision was a bold one, as troubles had broken 
out in Venezuela, and Bolivar himself was obliged to start for Bogota 
However, he was soon able to return, and upon reaching Callao he 
found a fearful state of confusion The Peruvian forces were con- 
stantly deserting, the Spaniards were gaining ground every day, and 
finally Callao itself hoisted the Spanish flag, an example followed by 
Lima. It seemed that Peru was lost to the republican cause 

The royalist army, however, had been stirred to discontent by the 
suppression of the liberal Government in Spain, and Bolivar had 
reorganized the army among the northern mountains and had brought 
up reinforcements from New Granada. By 29 July, 1824, the liberator 
was able to concentrate the whole of his force at Sacramento, 12,000 
feet above the sea level, and he then reviewed some gooo men. Ad- 
vancing southwards he came across the Spaniards in one or two 
marches, and defeated them in the so-called battle of Junin, a cavalry 
action in which hardly a shot was fired. The royalist leader was 
obliged to fall back upon Cuzco, 450 miles away, while Bolivar’s 
pursuit was hampered by the outset of the rainy season before he 
could reach the enemy upon the banks of the Apurimac. He there- 
fore returned to the coast to fetch reinforcements, leaving Sucre in 
command of the army, and impressed the utmost caution upon him 
The liberator then received an act from the Congress of Colombia 
depriving him of his extraordinary military powers as dictator, an 
act inspired by the head of the executive power, Santander. The 
ostensible excuse was the fact that Bolivar, who was now dictator of 
Peru, could not constitutionally Gontinue to exert full authority in 
Colombia at the same time. Bolivar then placed Sucre in supreme 
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command of the troops, and informed him that he need apprehend no 
interference from himself. The Spaniards had organized a large force 
at Cuzco for the purpose of avenging the defeat of Junin. Their 
efforts collected some 11,000 men, who left Cuzco at the end of October. 
Sucre was convinced that he could not hope to engage so superior 
a force with any prospect of success, and therefore resolved to retreat 
tn accordance with Bolivar’s instructions. During the early part of 
December the two armies were moving upon opposite and parallel 
lines of hills, and constant skirmishes took place, while the exhaustion 
of the march 1n rarefied air at great altitudes, with the exertion 
necessary to cross deep gorges and to march upon primitive roads, 
tried the troops most severely. By 8 December the republican army 
had reached the plain of Ayacucho, confronting the royalist army 
upon the summit of the steep height. Sucre’s position now seemed 
desperate. 1t was impossible for him to avoid a battle, and if he was 
defeated destruction was inevitable. To the royalist’s twenty-four guns 
he could oppose only one, while his numbers were inferior. At 9g a.m. 
on 9 December the royalists began to descend the heights which they 
had occupied, the cavalry dismounting and leading their horses. 
Sucre allowed them to reach the foot of the heights and then de- 
livered a bayonet charge before they could re-form. The arrival of 
the Colombian cavalry decided the engagement in this direction and the 
Spaniards were scattered 1n every quarter. On the left the Peruvians 
and Colombian infantry fought with the courage of despair, and the 
royalists were eventually defeated with the loss of 2000 men and fifteen 
guns. Nearly 4000 officers and men, with the generals 1n command, 
became prisoners of war, while the remaining survivors were scattered 
over the face of the country. This battle decided the fate of Peru and 
the independence of South America The terms of the capitulation 
arranged that all Spanish soldiers desiring to leave South America 
should be transported to their own country. Sucre saw that the terms 
were honourably observed and that the Spanish were able to leave the 
country unmolested Further opposition was hopeless. In Callao 
the Spanish commander held out for some months, but upper Peru 
and Bolivia soon laid down their arms. It now remained to find some 
form of constitution under which the liberated states might be able 
to live. 

The remainder of Bolivar’s life is occupied with draft constitutions, 
with plots and counterplots, with incipient revolutions, intrigues and 
cabals, all of which form a dreary and unprofitable wilderness. 
From the outset he had been unpopular in Peru, while his dicta- 
torial power had brought him under the suspicion of the republican 
party even in New Granada. A number of ambitious generals 
and a swarm of office seekers considered that they could only benefit 
by a change of leadership. Since 1826 a strong party in Venez- 
uela, headed by Paez, had urged the separation of that country from 
the Colombian republic; when Bolivar succeeded 1n averting this act 
he was confronted by a similar movement in Peru. The Peruvian 
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dictator declared war against Colombia, and was defeated and over- 
thrown by Sucre. Meanwhile Bolivar was struggling against a tide 
of opposition. Several times he abdicated, only to resume the govetn- 
ment the next moment; but his enemies were determined to get rid 
of him by a plot for his assassination. A military rising for this 
purpose took place at Bogota, on 25 September, 1828, and the liberator 
only escaped with his life by dropping half-dressed from his bedroom 
window and hiding under a bridge until the loyalist officers were able 
to collect their men. It was obvious to him that the situation was 
becoming impossible No sooner was one insurrection suppressed 
than another sprang up, and finally, in 1830, Bolivar informed Con- 
gress that his weak health made it impossible for him to remain 1n 
power. The statement was entirely true He had suffered severely 
from fever in recent years, and felt himself unable to continue the 
struggle. Congress gave him the thanks of the nation and an annual 
pension, a very necessary provision, for he had lost far more than he 
had gained in the service of his country, he died a poor man. He 
retired to a house near Cartagena, and there received a heavy blow 
in the news of the assassination of his old friend and general, Sucre, 
who was killed by a party of assassins in the mountains of Pasto. 
Shortly afterwards he caught a bad cold, which ended in consumption, 
and on 17 December, 1830, he breathed his last, at the age of forty- 
seven. A life of constant and strenuous mental and physical exertion 
had reduced him to a wreck. 

The most various estimates of his character have been given, but 
all who have judged him are agreed that his financial probity was 
unimpeachable, and that he never abused opportunities for self-enrich- 
ment such as few men have enjoyed. Vanity and ambition have been 
constantly attributed to him. He was ready to swallow flattery upon 
every occasion, but such self-complacency 1s rather a fault of his race. 
Ambitious he certainly was 1n his later days, but 1t was not 1n personal 
ambition that he first conceived his great idea of liberating South 
America from Spanish rule This purpose was implanted in him by 
his experiences in Europe, and his ambition began when he realized 
his superiority to the other leading men of his country. He became 
impressed with the belief that he was absolutely essential to the cause 
of liberation, and he was therefore ambitious for supreme power. The 
result was a fit of megalomania. The republic of Colombia was 1n 
itself an idea impossibly vast, and the notions which he entertained 
of a great South American Federation were totally impracticable. He 
seems never to have realized the enormous difference existing between 
the civilized and cultivated peoples of Europe and the uneducated and 
heterogeneous races of South America, who had been for centuries 
purposely kept in a state of benighted ignorance by the governing 
power. Thus the later years of his life were a continual series of dis- 
appointments The fact was forced upon him that his administrative 
machinery would not work, owing to the utter incapacity of the ad- 
ministrators. Whenever his back was turned jobbery and fraud 
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reigned paramount, and the contrast between his bombastic manifestos 
and elaborate draft constitutions and the miserable reality which was 
produced must have depressed even the liberator’s optimism. It was 
an optimism, however, which was contagious. He was able to exercise 
great personal influence over all with whom he came 1n contact, and 
he inspired his followers with hope in the most desperate situations. 
As a soldier he showed little special capacity: his march to Bogotd, 1n 
1819, was certainly a fine strategical idea, and one which few generals 
would have attempted; probably 1t was a more difficult achievement 
than the passage of the Alps by Hannibal or Napoleon, but the class 
of troops at his disposal often made strategy difficult and tactics im- 
possible. Haus battles often degenerated into mere tests of endurance. 
The accusations of personal cowardice which have been made against 
him are not attested by any reliable evidence. He was a man of 
restless and enormous energy, physically and mentally. He lived, 
also, a lonely life, he had no family, and few friends whom he could 
trust, and he died in bodily suffering and mental disappointment, 
deserted by almost all, scorned and slandered by the majority of those 
who owed everything to his exertions. The destructive part of his 
work was successful. He threw off the yoke of Spain, which had 
burdened South America for three centuries, but was unable to establish 
any permanent government in place of 1t, and South American re- 
publicanism has since been the derision of constitutional Europe. But 
he had to work with impossible material, and had he enjoyed the 
clearer and more sober political vision which San Martin possessed, 
and was able to use, a life which 1s in any case remarkable might have 
been extraordinary. 
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CHAPTER XI 


Abraham Lincoln (av. 1809-1865) 


The sixteenth president of the United States and the leader of 
the North in the great civil war was a self-made man, reared in 
the backwoods and trained in a hard school of independence and 
self-reliance. The Lincoln family originally came from England and 
settled 1n Massachusetts about 1638. After the War of Independence 
a period of great depression ensued among the old thirteen states, 
and many families moved westward, where the abundant game 
in the forests and the fish in the rivers at least supplied the bare 
necessities of life. In 1782 the president’s grandfather settled in 
Kentucky. In the second year of his residence he was killed by a 
lurking Indian, and his youngest son was only saved from capture 
by the ready rifle of his elder brother. This youngest son, six years 
of age, by name Thomas Lincoln, was the future president’s father. 
In 1806 he married one Nancy Hanks, of Virginia, and in their log 
cabin Abraham was born on 12 February, 1809. The family led a 
somewhat lonely life of unremitting toil and necessity; neighbours 
were scarce and schools there were none. As the settlement grew in 
size a small school was instituted in a humble log cabin, and there 
Abraham was able to continue the elementary teaching which he had 
received from his mother. When he was seven or eight years old his 
father resolved to move further westward. Stories reached Kentucky 
of the wonderful abundance of the province of Indiana. He sold his 
farm and cabin for twenty dollars 1n cash and ten barrels of whisky. 
The latter commodity was a recognized form of currency in days 
when cash was scarce. The family and its possessions were then 
transported by boat and pack horse to their new home, which con- 
sisted of a rough log hut in the virgin forest. The conditions of life 
were primitive in the extreme. The settlers depended for the most 
part upon their rifles, not only for the means of subsistence but also 
for dress materials. Rough homespun was used for shirts, but deer- 
skin leggings or breeches and moccasins were regularly worn. The 
country was able to import but little, and had not yet recovered from 
the consequences of the long embargo when all the American ports 
were closed to commerce. Tea and coffee were far too expensive to 
be within the reach of humble settlers, and were replaced by various 
herbs. Even buttons and pins were with difficulty obtainable; news- 
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and had a correspondent on the seacoast, letters might take months 
in reaching their destination. But occasional echoes from the outside 
world penetrated the backwoods, and of these the most urgent question 
was the extension of slavery west of the Mississipp1. The boys of the 
Lincoln family were naturally forced to take a full share 1n the house- 
hold labours. To learn woodcraft, the hunter’s trade, to split shingles, 
rails, and billets of wood for building purposes became the everyday 
task of Abraham and his brothers, and if the life was hard, at any 
rate it ensured the survival of the fittest, and in this rough school 
Abraham acquired, not only self-reliance, but also the great physical 
strength which afterwards stood him in good stead. 

When he was nine years old his mother died of some obscure epi- 
demic which then devastated the district. A neighbouring family of 
relatives, the Sparrows, succumbed to the disease at the same time, 
and Thomas Lincoln was left with their child on his hands. When 
the funeral was over he found himself with three children, the eldest 
girl barely twelve years of age, who attempted to grapple with the 
hopeless toil of housekeeping, Abraham, at the age mentioned; and 
Dennis Hanks, a nephew of the Sparrows, aged eight and a half 
Left to themselves, with a shiftless father, the three children must 
have become extremely ragged and unkempt, but there was, at any 
rate, no lack of food, and, what was more important to Abraham, he 
was able to command the use of occasional books. The B7ble, AEsop’s 
Fables, and the Pilgrim’s Progress formed the staple of his reading 
Ramsay’s Life of Washington and other biographies came into his 
hands. Having no abundance of literature, and being seized with a 
passion for reading, he was obliged to make the most of what he 
had, he learned long passages by heart, and thus early was trained 1n 
the simplicity of diction and style which afterwards characterized his 
speeches. In the autumn of 1819 Thomas Lincoln married again 
The stepmother was a widow of small means, who brought a variety 
of luxuries into the poverty-stricken household; she also brought three 
children with her by her first marriage. The amalgamated families 
seem to have lived 1n complete harmony, and the brood of young 
ones attended a school which had been set up a short way from the 
Lincoln homestead. Abraham made the most of his opportunities, and 
if the school could give him nothing more than the most elementary 
instruction, 1t none the less gave him hints of a greater world of 
knowledge which his indomitable perseverance enabled him afterwards 
to pursue for himself About the age of seventeen a great impression 
was made upon him by a lawyer’s speech which he accidentally heard 
in the course of a murder trial when he happened to visit the county 
town. He at once began extempore speechifying, arranged mock 
trials, and discussed local affairs with so much energy that his father 
was Obliged to forbid speechmaking during the hours of work. In 
the years immediately following he began also to see something of 
the world. He built a flat boat and took down the river some of the 
market produce of the homestead. He was entrusted by the owner 
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of the local store with a cargo of produce for New Orleans, and on 
this occasion he first gained a view of the slave system 1n operation. 
A great impression was made upon him by the sight of slaves toiling 
in the plantations, or torn away from their families and affections in 
the slave market and sent up the river on the steamboats which now 
ran regularly upon the Mississipp1. Moreover, emigrants were now 
streaming into Indiana, social meetings gathered for public worship, 
and some attempt at organized amusements became possible. In these 
gatherings Abraham was a conspicuous figure He was 6 feet 4 inches 
in height and well-known for his physical strength and endurance. 
He was also notable, even thus early, for a racy wit and a large fund 
of anecdotes. 

In the spring of 1830 the erratic Thomas Lincoln again moved 
house. He had heard accounts of Illinois as a fruitful and prosperous 
state, and therefore sold his farm, packed his family and his remaining 
possessions into a wagon, and once more moved westward They 
settled 1n Macon county, and by the time that Abraham had helped 
to build the cabin, plough the virgin soil, and fence it in, he began 
to think that 1t was time for him to seek his independence He was 
twenty-two years of age, well able to make his own living, and for a 
time he found casual employment with the pioneer farmers of the 
neighbourhood. He took a boat down to New Orleans for a small 
trader in the neighbourhood, and acquitted himself with such success 
that he was given charge of a small country store. A store in a small 
townshop naturally became the centre of concourse, thither gravitated 
the gossips and loafers of the district, and the storekeeper was obliged 
to be a man not only of business capacity, but of personal strength 
and influence 1n a lawless and primitive neighbourhood. Abraham 
became, by general consent, the peacemaker and arbitrator of the 
district. The result of several personal combats had made his superi- 
ority unquestioned, while his honesty and sense of justice were univer- 
sally respected. He now resolved to become a candidate as representa- 
tive to the Legislature, and issued an appeal to his friends and fellow 
citizens 1n 1832. Before the election came on he volunteered his 
services, when there was a call for forces to repel a small Indian 
invasion. The rising was suppressed with no great trouble, and 
Lincoln gained some small military experience, upon which he was 
afterwards able to build. Though he obtained a majority of votes 
in his own district his candidature was unsuccessful, but it 1s recorded 
that he began then to display that oratorical power and readiness of 
retort which afterwards made him so convincing a speaker. He 
bought a share 1n a store on credit, but his partner, an idle and dis- 
solute fellow, proved the ruin of the enterprise, and Lincoln found 
himself upon the world without an occupation and with a heavy 
burden of debt. He had read a number of legal books in a desultory 
way, and, realizing that an opening might be found in this direction, 
he now borrowed books and applied himself energetically to legal 
study. People came to him for adviée on matters connected with land, 
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and he gradually acquired a kind of conveyancing connection; he 
also undertook small cases at the local law courts. He did some 
surveying work and became local postmaster, which at any rate gave 
him the opportunity of reading all the newspapers that passed through 
the mail. 

In 1834 he was elected to the legislature of Illinois, which sat at 
the capital town of Vandalia. In 1835 he was again elected to sit as 
a whig against the democratic party which was then in power. The 
great questions of the day were the extension of the franchise to people 
not born 1n the United States, and the policy of making railroads and 
other improvements at the public expense. Lincoln was prepared to 
answer both questions in the affirmative. An incident 1n his election 
campaign served to show the readiness with which he could seize an 
opportunity and adapt himself to his audience A certain Forquer 
was to speak at Springfield on behalf of Lincoln’s opponent. He had 
been a whig but had changed his politics from interested motives, 
and was to support the democrats at the time of Lincoln’s candidature 
As Lincoln rode into Springfield for the meeting, Forquer’s house was 
pointed out to him, which was surmounted by a lightning conductor, 
a considerable novelty at that time. Forquer spoke before Lincoln 
at the meeting, and made an unjustified and ungenerous personal 
attack upon his appearance and manners. Lincoln began by saying 
‘¢ T am not so young in years as I am in the tricks of the politicians’ 
trade, but, live long or die young, I would rather die now than, like 
that gentleman, change my politics and with the change receive an 
office worth 3000 dollars a year, and then feel obliged to erect a light- 
ning conductor over my house to protect a guilty conscience from an 
offended God”. The effect upon the audience was instantaneous, and 
the unfortunate Forquer never heard the last of his lightning con- 
ductor. In the course of this session Lincoln definitely opposed for 
the first time a further extension of the system of slavery. Illinois 
and Indiana were forced to consider the question by the pro-slavery 
attitude of their neighbours and rivals 1n commerce, Kentucky and 
Missour1. Even then a few bold spirits had begun to 1nveigh against 
slavery, and the object of the slave-holding states was to discourage 
anti-slavery agitation elsewhere. Lincoln and a friend named Stone 
protested against legislation favourable to slavery, 1n a document 
asserting that the institution ‘‘was founded on injustice and bad 
policy’, a bold and even dangerous assertion for anyone to make in 
those times. 

In 1837 Lincoln settled in Springfield and established himself in 
the practice of the law He took a prominent part in the presidential 
election campaign of 1840, and in that year he married a Miss Mary 
Todd. He wrote occasional newspaper articles, gave lectures, ex- 
tended his legal business, and his general popularity induced him to 
think that he might reasonably come forward as a candidate for Con- 
gress. During this year, however, he abandoned his own chance 1n 
order to secure the election of a friend. Not until 1846 was he nomi- 
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nated for Congress. He was elected by a large majority and found no 
lack of material for his speeches. During the preceding winter the 
new state of Texas had been admitted to the union. Texas had seceded 
from Mexico and had eventually secured its independence, though 
Mexico still claimed suzerainty over it. The admission of Texas to 
the Federal union was the work of the Southern States, who were 
anxious to add to their number 1n view of the increasing population 
and prosperity of the North. It was thus a move intended to support 
the slave-owning interests, and as such was vigorously opposed by the 
whigs and by Lincoln tn particular. During the session Lincoln 1ntro- 
duced a bill to abolish slavery in the district of Columbia. The sight 
of slave gangs passing through Washington, the very capital of the 
country, on their way to the south, stirred his heart with indignation. 
But though his bill was moderately framed, and fully respected the 
property rights of slaveholders, it never had a chance. In 1839 
Lincoln’s term of office came to an end and he returned to Spring- 
field. He then devoted his attention to his legal practice and gained 
a great reputation for 1mmutable honesty and fair dealing, declining 
to touch cases in which doubtful principles were involved and under- 
taking several lawsuits on behalf of negroes, one at least of which 
became famous as involving certain principles which Lincoln was 
afterwards obliged to uphold, 1n particular the question as to the status 
of slaves who happened to have been transported or transferred to free 
states. 

During the next few years the calm which preceded the storm 
prevailed, and not until 1854 did the slave question again become a 
burning topic. In that year the new states of Kansas and Nebraska 
were anxious for admission to the union’ By the so-called Missouri 
compromise, enacted 1n 1820, slavery was prohibited beyond the northern 
boundary of that state, and therefore within the territory of the two 
applicants for admission. A bill was introduced in the Senate which 
proposed to leave the question to be settled by the voters of the districts 
concerned, and this practically amounted to a repeal of the Missour: 
compromise. The bill was eventually passed in 1854, and aroused 
the bitterest excitement in the North, There was one obvious method 
of making its provisions null and void, namely, for 1ts opponents to 
occupy the territory in the newly admitted states, and, as settlers, to out- 
vote the pro-slavery party. Hence there was a great rush to take pos- 
session of the new territory, both from the North and from the South. 
The promoter of the bill had been a certain Douglas, a senator of 
Illinois, who was accused of introducing it from interested motives, as 
he hoped to secure the support of the Southern States in the election for 
the next presidency. Douglas, dismayed at the explosion of wrath 
which his action had produced, hastened back to IlJlinois with the 
object of persuading his constituents that his action had been justified. 
At Springfield a great meeting was held, and Lincoln was requested, 
by universal consent, to answer the arguments of Douglas. No report 
of his speech remains, but it made a tremendous sensation, and Douglas 
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and his party were completely crushed. One saying 1n the course of 
it has been preserved. Douglas had been ingeniously asserting that, 
by every principle of popular sovereignty, the inhabitants of a state 
should have the right to introduce slavery if they wished to do so, and 
that the opponents of his bill were virtually insulting the voters of 
Kansas and Nebraska by asserting that they were not able to govern 
themselves. Lincoln said, in reply to this argument: ‘‘I admit that 
the emigrant of Kansas and Nebraska 1s able to govern himself, but 
I deny his mght to govern any other person without that person’s 
consent”, Here Lincoln struck at the root of the whole matter. 
Douglas and his party were unable to recognize that the negro pos- 
sessed any greater claims upon humanity than a horse or a cow. 
Lincoln insisted that such an attitude was wrong and unjust. 

Meanwhile the position of affairs 1n Kansas had become almost 
desperate. The slavery champions who trooped over the borders did 
not come as actual settlers, and had no intention of doing any work, 
but were prepared by any means of lawlessness to terrorize their op- 
ponents and manipulate the elections. Secret societies were formed 
for the purpose of driving free state men out of the country. Raids 
were made, farms were devastated, settlers were killed, and women 
and children were insulted. However, the settled anti-slavery popula- 
tion seemed likely to win the day, slaves crossed the border, and were 
easily able to hide, as pursuit was hopeless in so unsettled a country. 
Meanwhile the time was approaching when the constitution of Kansas 
as a member of the Federal Government must be settled The free 
state men organized a Government, framed a constitution excluding 
slavery, and elected a governor. Meanwhile the regular territorial 
legislature appointed by the president was existing side by side with 
their own; 1n short, Kansas presented 1n miniature the main features 
of the problem which was afterwards to rend the union 1n twain, a 
situation difficult enough to puzzle wiser heads even than Lincoln’s. 
In a speech delivered 1n 1854 he said 


If all earthly power were given to me I should not know what to do with 
it as to the existing institution My first impulse would be to free all the 
slaves and send them to their native land, Liberia, but 1f they were all landed 
there in a day they would all perish in the next ten days, and there 1s not 
surplus shipping or surplus money enough to carry them there in many times 
tendays What 1s to happen then? 


So much, at any rate, was obvious, that the country could not live 
in peace half-slave and half-free, and Lincoln was therefore determined 
to confine the institution to those states in which it already existed. 
Probably he considered that it would die out of itself 1n course of 
time. Meanwhile his policy was to move 1n such a direction as to 
prepare the ground for liberation without violence and without war 
when the time should come. He thus became the champion of that 
party known as the Free Soil Party. 

In 1856 a mass meeting was called in Illinois, of those opposed 
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to the institution of slavery, which might be regarded as the founda- 
tion of the later republican party. Lincoln made a masterly speech, 
which entirely united the many discordant elements of which the 
party was composed, and established them upon the common ground 
that slavery must not be permitted to extend into territories previously 
free. Meanwhile the mass meetings of the settlers of Kansas were 
unable to secure the existence of their free constitution. Their legis- 
lature was dispersed by the orders of the president, and 1t became 
obvious that slavery was to be forced upon this state. In 1858 Lincoln 
entered upon a contest for the senatorship with Douglas, whose bill 
had been the cause of the whole slave uproar. The matter had been 
further complicated by the decision of the supreme court in the case 
of a negro who sued for his freedom on the ground that his owner 
had carried him north of the Missouri line, and that he had thus 
become free by the operation of the law. The chief-justice decided 
against him, and thus virtually stated that by the constitution slavery 
existed in all territories and that Congress was unable to prevent it 
Slavery, in short, was national, and freedom was local. This decision 
was obviously destructive of Douglas’s theory of popular sovereignty. 
It enforced slavery, or the toleration thereof, upon every state within 
the union before the inhabitants had any opportunity of voting upon 
it Lincoln and Douglas debated the whole question at public meet- 
ings which attracted the greatest attention and brought enormous 
crowds of people together. The debates gave Lincoln a tremendous 
reputation, and when he visited Kansas for the first time, 1n the winter 
of 1859, he was received with unbounded enthusiasm. In 1860 he de- 
livered a speech in the Plymouth church in Brooklyn, of which a 
member of the audience has given the following description .— 


When Lincoln rose to speak, I was greatly disappointed He was tall, 
tall—oh, how tall, and so angular and awkward that I had, for an instant, 
a feeling of pity for so ungainly aman __—- His clothes were black and ill-fitting, 
badly wrinkled, as 1f they had been jammed carelessly into a small trunk 
His bushy head, with the stiff black hair thrown back, was balanced on a 
long and lean headstalk, and when he raised his hands 1n an opening gesture 
I noticed that they were very large. He began 1n a low tone of voice, as 
if he were used to speaking outdoors, and was afraid of speaking too loud 
He said ‘‘Mr Cheerman” instead of ‘‘Mr Chairman”, and employed many 
other words with an oldfashioned pronunciation I said to myself ‘‘ Old 
fellow, you won’t do, it’s all very well for the wild West, but this will never 
go down in New York ’’ But pretty soon he began to get into his subject, 
he straightened up, made regular and graceful gestures, his face lighted as 
with an inward fire; the whole man was transfigured I forgot his clothes, 
his personal appearance, and his individual peculiarities Presently, forgetting 
myself, I was on my feet with the rest, yelling like a wild Indian, cheering this 
wonderful man In the close parts of his argument you could hear the gentle 
sizzling of the gas-burners When he reached a climax, the thunders of 
applause were terrific It was a great speech When I came out of the 
hall, my face glowing with excitement and my frame all a-quiver, a friend, 
with his eyes aglow, asked me what I thought ot Abe Lincoln, the rail- 
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splitter. I said: ‘‘He’s the greatest man since St. Paul.” And I think 
so yet! 


In June, 1860, Lincoln was nominated as the republican candidate 
for the presidency and was duly elected in the course of the year. The 
election was fought upon the question of slavery; within the southern 
states there were some 4,000,000 slaves, and these states were concerned 
to secure that their negroes should be sacred as property 1n every 
state of the union, and that fugitives should nowhere find shelter upon 
American soil. The republican party was determined to prevent the 
extension of slave rights in any direction whatever, and, 1n Lincoln’s 
words, had been pledged to remember that ‘‘all men are endowed, 
by their Creator, with certain inalienable rights among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”. Lincoln took up office with 
a full consciousness of the problem before him and the heavy respon- 
sibility which he would have to bear. The South had repeatedly 
declared that his election would be sufficient excuse for secession from 
the union. The new president was overwhelmed with suggestions 
and with advice upon the problems before him, and was, moreover, 
persistently pestered with applicants for office. The maxim enforced 
by the doctrine. ‘‘to the victors belong the spoils”, had been pursued 
by American presidents from Andrew Jackson downwards, and a new 
election generally meant a clean sweep of existing office holders and 
a grand distribution of patronage by the party which came into power. 
Lincoln declined to follow this principle in its entirety if he saw a 
competent civil servant his natural inclination was to keep him 1n 
office, provided that he could discharge his duty efficiently. Some 
loss of popularity to himself was often the consequence. 

Meanwhile the members of the past cabinet who were 1n sympathy 
with the Southern States foresaw, as did most people, that war would 
be the probable result, and were doing what they could to help the 
Southern cause. The secretary for war, who was a Southerner, scat- 
tered the army over the Southern States with the object of making 
mobilization as difficult as possible. Similarly the navy was widely 
dispersed, and the secretary to the treasury involved the finances in 
difficulties. The Southern senators and representatives remained in 
office until the last moment in Washington, drawing their pay and 
professing to support the Government which they were plotting to 
overthrow. At the end of 1860, by the time Lincoln was ready to 
enter upon his presidency, seven states had declared themselves as 
secessionists, and though they did not at first become a separate con- 
federacy, they declared their independence of the republic. On 4 Feb- 
ruary, 1861, their representatives assembled 1n Alabama, and formed 
a confederacy with Jefferson Davis as provisional president. The 
existing president of the United States was a feeble character, entirely 
in the hands of the rebels, and Lincoln was obliged to watch these 
revolutionary proceedings in immobility until the day came when he 
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1861, when Lincoln left Springfield for Washington. His progress 
to the capital was marked by an extraordinary outburst of enthusiasm, 
and his first inaugural address was a striking and diplomatic success. 
The North did not begin the war until no other issue seemed possible. 
Every attempt was made to conciliate the Southerners, and this pacific 
frame of mind was strongly reinforced by commercial considerations. 
The great manufacturing states of the north were large buyers of the 
cotton grown in the south, and the outbreak of the war would lose them 
their best and most profitable customers. Lincoln was quite willing 
to observe the s/atus quo 1f any means of accommodation could be found, 
and urged upon the South that his election did not mean an instan- 
taneous attack upon slavery as such. ‘‘I have no purpose,” he said, 
‘directly or indirectly, of interfering with the institution of slavery in 
the states 1n which it exists. I believe I have no lawful right to do 
so. Those who nominated and elected me did so with the full know- 
ledge that I had made this and many similar declarations, and had 
never recanted them.” Similarly, Lincoln was quite ready to accept 
the doctrine that a slave who escapes from a slave state to a free 
state 1s not thereby made free. He outlined his policy by asserting 
that no state could lawfully leave the union under the terms of the 
constitution, and that acts of violence against the authority of the 
United States became acts of insurrection and revolution according 
to circumstances; that, 1n accordance with the terms of his oath, he 
was determined to see that the laws of the United States were faithfully 
executed throughout the republic, and that there would be no bloodshed 
or violence unless war was forced on the national authority. While 
the North thus hoped for the best the South had long ago determined 
upon war, and Lincoln’s object was to lay upon them the responsibility 
of beginning hostilities. On g March the southern Congress passed 
a bill for the organization of an army, they also sent commissioners 
to Washington to negotiate a treaty with the United States Govern- 
ment. Lincoln declined to see or hear them, and made no sign that 
he was even aware of the existence of their revolutionary Government. 
Eventually, on 12 April, the rebels opened fire upon Fort Sumter, 
in Charlestown harbour, which was held for the North by a small 
garrison The fort was speedily reduced by a cannonade, and any 
hesitation that the North had shown at once disappeared. The presi- 
dent issued a call for 75,000 troops, which was received with great 
enthusiasm, and urged upon all citizens to defend the union’ Five 
hundred thousand men offered themselves as volunteers; vast sums of 
money were subscribed for the purpose of the struggle. There was 
a great rush of applicants ready to serve the republic in any capacity, 
and the President issued a proclamation declaring the Southern ports 
in state of blockade. 

The South was in a much better state of preparation. Virginia 
joined the Confederacy, and Richmond, the capital of that state, be- 
came the Federal capital. Harper’s Ferry, in Virginia, an important 
Strategical point in the north of the state, with large supplies of munition 
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of war, was seized by the rebels. At the outset the disparity in numbers 
between the contending forces was very great. The population of the 
Southern States was 9,000,000, of whom more than one-third were slaves 
while the Northern States counted some 22,000,000. The slaves, how- 
ever, were valuable to the Southerners for camp and entrenchment work, 
and were no doubt, in many cases, entirely loyal to their old masters. 
Though it 1s true that the institution as such was abhorrent to the 
general sense of humanity, on the other hand, in very many individual 
cases the slaves were well treated, were bound to the families whom 
they served by ties of affection, and would have regarded immediate 
freedom as a curse rather than a blessing Eventually the Northerners 
declined to surrender rebel slaves who came into their lines, and 
actually termed them contraband of war. The result was a new 
opening for fugitive slaves who were dissatisfied with their lot. On 
19 July took place the battle of Bull Run, which ended in a great 
defeat for the Northerners, a result chiefly due to inexperience and bad 
management. The effect did not greatly weaken the patriotism of 
the North; men and money were at once forthcoming for a further 
effort General M‘Clellan laid the foundations of a great reputation, 
which he afterwards failed to justify, by driving the rebels out of western 
Virginia, which was afterwards reorganized as a new State within the 
union. Another question of considerable importance was the attitude 
of foreign powers. The rebels had no navy, and though the Northerners 
had some ships they were too small at the moment to make a blockade 
of the Southern ports effective. Almost immediately after the outbreak 
of hostilities, Britain and France recognized the rebel Government 
as a belligerent power with the rights of an independent nation, much 
to the disappointment of Lincoln and the Northerners. The question 
became more acute when two rebel envoys were captured upon a 
British ship by a United States man-of-war, and were carried to 
Boston. The British Government lodged a demand that as they had 
been taken from under the British flag they should be surrendered. 
The rebels were delighted with the incident, expecting that war be- 
tween Britain and the United States would be the result. The North 
were determined that the envoys should not be surrendered, and loudly 
congratulated the captain who had captured them Luncoln, however, 
after carefully examining the case, was convinced that the seizure was 
illegal and that the envoys must be given up. In spite of the wrath 
and opposition of the Northerners he carried his point. After some 
time people began to recognize that he had acted wisely. Whatever 
the justice of the case might have been, the United States certainly 
could not undertake a European war in addition to their domestic 
troubles. Meanwhile, to M‘Clellan had been assigned the command 
of the army of the Potomac, which numbered some 20,000 men. The 
command of the west was given to Fremont, who made St. Louis his 
headquarters. The state of Missouri was in great disorder, was over- 
run with rebels, and seemed likely to leave the union. Fremont placed 
it under martial law and declared that the property of all rebels would 
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be confiscated and their slaves freed by his proclamation. Lincoln was 
obliged to modify this proclamation, and was anxious as far as possible 
to soothe the feelings of the border states, and retain their adherence to 
the union. This he was willing to do at the expense of his own feelings 
with regard to the emancipation of the slaves. Probably he thought 
that some measure of gradual emancipation would best meet the case 
He was, at any rate, convinced of the fact that the two halves of the 
country could not live together as long as they were divided by this 
great question. 

Throughout 1862 the progress of the war dragged along M‘Clellan 
displayed great dilatoriness and reluctance, while the rebels, under 
General Lee, secured some important successes They crossed the 
Potomac and invaded Maryland, and upon their defeat Lincoln issued 
his famous proclamation declaring the freedom of the slaves: 


I do order and declare that all persons held as slaves within the said 
designated states and parts of states are and henceforth shall be free, and that 
the executive Government of the United States, including the military and 
naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the freedom of the said 
persons 


This proclamation brought congratulations from many parts of 
the Continent and especially from Britain In the latter country 
public opinion, which had at first been inclined to support the 
Southerners, began to turn in favour of the North  Luincoln’s general 
plan was to blockade the ports of the rebel states, to occupy the 
border states with a sufficient force to prevent invasion, and to gain 
command of the Mississippi River, by which means the rebel con- 
federacy would be cut in half and the west would recover its natural 
outlet to the sea In supreme command was general M‘Clellan, 
who had 150,000 men ready for duty in the autumn of 1861 General 
Grant was at this time rising into prominence, and defeated the rebels 
in several small engagements. By the end of May, 1862, the states 
of Missourn, Arkansas, Kentucky, and Tennessee had been recovered 
to the union, and in the end of the previous year Admiral Farragut 
succeeded 1n running past the forts which guarded New Orleans, 
and opening the Mississippi as far as Vicksburg In this direction, 
therefore, progress could be chronicled. M‘Clellan, however, remained 
in total inactivity before Washington with the large and costly army 
of the Potomac. He made constant excuses for delay, demanding 
additional reinforcements and munitions of war Various plans were 
suggested to him, which he declined to undertake, and the much 
inferior force of rebels was enabled to operate almost undisturbed. 
His failure to co-operate with General Pope, who was opposed by 
the rebel forces under Jackson and Lee, began to shake public con- 
fidence 1n his ability. Hus victory over Lee at the battle of Antietam 
was incomplete, owing to his failure to follow up his success. Lincoln 
haS' been much criticized for his delay in taking the step to which 
he was ultimately driven in removing M‘Clellan from his command. 
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But he was obliged to act with the support of public opinion. Many 
subordinate officers in the army were warm admirers of M‘Clellan, 
nor could the discipline of the Northern army be compared with 
that of European forces. A general unsupported by the opinion of 
the rank and file would have been as helpless as a general who did 
nothing. As soon as Lincoln felt that the proper moment had arrived 
he placed general Burnside 1n command of the army of the Potomac. 
Burnside attacked the rebels at Fredericksburg on 15 December, 1862, 
and was defeated with great slaughter. The rebels had obtained a 
footing in Kentucky, and still retained their hold on Vicksburg, the 
key to the Mississipp1. These disasters naturally aroused much disap- 
pointment in the Northern States. One party urged Lincoln to make 
another change in the command, while another party was no less 
importunate for the conclusion of peace upon almost any terms. 
Another crushing disaster followed with the battle of Chancellors- 
ville. A law of conscription became necessary, and ex-slaves were 
equipped with United States uniforms, a measure which aroused 
great opposition. A loan was raised to the extent of nine hundred 
millions of dollars, and one hundred million dollars were issued in 
paper money to meet the immediate expenses of the Government. 
The first real gleam of light appeared for the North in July, 1863, 
when General Grant succeeded in reducing the city of Vicksburg, 
which surrendered with a large force and great quantities of military 
stores. This victory opened the entire course of the Mississippi to 
Federal traffic. Then came the battle of Gettysburg, as a result of 
Lee’s attempt to carry the war into the Northern States The casualties 
in this fight amounted to 46,000 men, and both sides suffered almost 
equal losses. Lee, one of the finest characters and greatest generals 
that the war produced, was out-manceuvred and forced to retire. 
He made a brilliant retreat and succeeded in escaping into Virginia. 
Few commanders lost so little glory by defeat, and only Lee’s original 
genius and magnetic personality enabled the South to protract a 
struggle which, for economic reasons, was hopeless But the general 
sense of relief was very great, and on 15 July, 1863, the president 
proclaimed a day of national thanksgiving, which became a per- 
manent national festival upon 3 October, and has since been known as 
Thanksgiving Day. In November the battlefield of Gettysburg was 
consecrated as the burial place of the dead who had fallen upon that 
historic spot. Addresses were delivered in the course of the ceremony, 
and included a touching oration from the president. His anxieties 
had been increased by a series of riots in New York, which had 
broken out as a result of opposition to the conscription law, especially 
among certain sections of the foreign population, whose sense of 
patriotism was not sufficiently strong to lead them to fight for their 
adopted country. The disorder could not be suppressed until troops 
had been called in from Pennsylvania. In 1864 Lincoln’s presidency 
was to come to an end. He made no secret that he was ready to 
take office for a second term, not from any sense of personal ambition, 
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but because he wished to finish the war; as he said to an intimate 
friend, he thought ‘‘1t was not wise to swop horses while crossing 
the stream”. In the winter of 1863 General Grant was appointed 
as lieutenant-general. Huis series of victories in the west had gained 
him full public confidence. Grant was not only a fine general but 
also a modest and quiet character, unwilling to advance his position 
by self-seeking and loyally devoted to his profession. Hus place on 
the Mississipp1 was taken by General Sherman, and from this time 
onwards the armies of the west and those of the east were able to 
act in concert. Hitherto the jealousy existing between their com- 
manders had prevented them from operating concurrently against 
the enemy, who was able to move upon interior lines, engaging 
either of the armies as suited his purpose. In May, 1864, the re- 
organized forces opened the campaign. The battles of the Wilder- 
ness formed a series of long and stubbornly contested encounters 
which gradually drove the rebels back upon Richmond, while Sher- 
man on his side pressed forward along the western slope of the 
Alleghanies and invested Atlanta, eventually defeating the rebel 
forces under Hood with such decision that their cohesion as an army 
was gone. 

Some opposition, even within the republican party, was offered 
to Lincoln’s renomination, by the so-called radical party, whose 
mouthpiece was Horace Greely of the Mew York Tribune. Their 
dissatisfaction was chiefly expressed with the pronouncement relat- 
ing to slavery and the prosecution of the war, in both of which re- 
spects they desired to see a more energetic policy pursued. Attempts 
were made to discover an even more pronounced anti-slavery can- 
didate than Lincoln; but when the convention met for the purpose 
of nomination no other candidate was forthcoming, and hardly a 
dissenting vote opposed Lincoln’s nomination. The democratic party 
nominated General M‘Clellan as the leader of a policy declaring for 
peace and an early termination of the war. The election resulted in 
an overwhelming majority for Lincoln; only three states voted against 
him. Meanwhile unofficial communications were coming in from the 
rebel side for the purpose of discovering whether there was any pos- 
sibility of peace. Lincoln, however, declined to recognize the rebels 
as a belligerent state, nor would he hear of any armistice during 
the progress of negotiations, in the course of which Sherman began 
his great march from Atlanta to the sea, which compelled the rebels 
to abandon Charleston and broke the spirit of the secessionist resis- 
tance. The scattered remnants of the rebel forces concentrated round 
Lee for a final effort at resistance before their capital. Grant and 
Sheridan succeeded in drawing a line completely round the enemy 
and cutting off supplies. On 3 April, 1865, Richmond surrendered, 
and Lincoln was able to enter the capital of the rebel confederacy. 
On g April the army of northern Virginia surrendered and the war 
was practically over. Excitementein the North was indescribable, 
and vast multitudes collected before the White House 1n Washington 
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to listen to a political speech from the president. It was the last 
speech he ever made. On the night of 14 April he visited the 
theatre with his wife, General Grant, and a few personal friends. 
A certain Wilkes Booth, ar actor, who seems to have been obsessed 
by an insane 1dea that Lincoln was a tyrant whose death was desirable, 
succeeded in making his way into the box occupied by the president 
and shot him in the head from behind. The wound was mortal 
and Lincoln died early the next morning. Other attempts were 
made at the same time upon other members of the Government but 
without success, and the conspirators in course of time were arrested 
and put to death. 

Lincoln lived a simple, unostentatious life, whether as president 
or as a private citizen. Of his three sons two survived him. He 
was not only an orator but also a leader of men; he had the sound 
common sense which can judge of men’s capacities, and a belief in 
his own opinions which enabled him to support his appointments. 
He had also an infinite amount of patience and forbearance as long 
as he thought there was any prospect of attaining the end which 
he had in view. Huis early backwood experiences had provided him 
with a large fund of homely anecdotes and pithy aphorisms, which, 
in American fashion, he was accustomed to apply to the circum- 
stances of any case laid before him. Those who did not know him 
sometimes regarded his attitude as undignified or trifling, but no 
one could better support the dignities of his office when occasion 
required. He often seemed slow to move, but, having definitely con- 
sidered his policy and determined the next step to be taken, no re- 
monstrances or counter arguments could turn him aside. At the 
same time he was by no means obstinate. One of his schemes was 
the payment of a large sum of money to the rebel states as the 
price for the abolition of slavery within their borders. This was 
submitted to the cabinet 1n February, 1865, after peace negotiations 
had begun. He was much surprised to discover that the members 
were unanimously opposed to any proposal of the sort, and in view 
of the general opposition he readily abandoned his plan. He was 
always open to petitioners and office seekers, of whom he saw an 
enormous number, and this while he was obliged to consider the 
general policy to be followed upon the slave question, the general 
plan of campaign during the war, and an infinity of minor details 
which concerned each individual command. He was buried near 
his town of Springfield, for which purpose the body was carried 
a distance of nearly 2000 miles. Extraordinary scenes of sorrow 
and sympathy were seen throughout the journey, while the messages 
of condolence from every civilized country showed that his reputation 
abroad was as high as his popularity at home. The secret of his 
influence is to be found, not only in his firm common sense and 
penetrating insight which went to the heart of a problem, but also in 
his strong belief in the moral government of the world and his desire 
to use his power for moral purposes. No better illustration can be 
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found than his words as reported to a friend just before the election 
of November, 1860, upon the slave question: 


I know there is a God and that he hates injustice and slavery. I see 
the storm coming, and I know his hand is in it If he has a place and 
work for me, and I think he has, I believe I am ready. I am nothing, 
but truth is everything I know that I am right because I know that 
liberty is mght, for Christ teaches it, and Christ 1s God I have told 
them that a house divided against itself cannot stand, and Christ and 
reason say the same thing, and they will find it so Douglas doesn’t 
care whether slavery 1s voted up or voted down, but God cares, and 
humanity cares, and I care, and with God’s help I shall not fail I may 
not see the end, but it will come and I shall be vindicated, and these 
men will find that they have not read their Bibles aright. 


CHAPTER XII 


Bismarck (a.p. 1815-1898) 


The German Cromwell, the creator and un:fier of modern Germany, 
was born a short time before the battle of Waterloo, on 1 April, 1815 
His family belonged to the lesser nobility of Brandenburg, and had 
for generations distinguished themselves 1n the service of Prussia. 
Lieutenant Von Katte, for instance, whose youthful attachment to 
Frederick the Great became the cause of his death, was connected with 
Bismarck’s family, so also was Field-Marshal Von Derfflinger, the well- 
known conqueror of the Swedes, and family traditions thus pointed to 
war and to a life of farming and hunting in times of peace. Bismarck 
himself seemed quite prepared to walk in the steps of his ancestors. 
At the university he was chiefly remarkable for the disorderly character 
of his behaviour, though at the same time he passed his state exami- 
nation and also became a friend of the historian Motley, facts which 
show that his energies were not entirely devoted to amusement. He 
then performed his year’s military service, and occupied himself with 
the management of the family estates 1n Pomerania, which had been 
greatly encumbered through his father’s extravagance He became 
a fully competent farmer and was also well known throughout the 
district for the extravagance and turbulence of his character He was 
a deep drinker and a hard rider, possessed of an exuberant fund of 
spirits and superfluous energy which he expended in the wildest 
pranks On the death of his father 1n 1845 he obtained a definite 
share of the family property. In 1847 he married the daughter of a 
Pomeranian squire, and was elected as deputy for his district, which 
he represented at Berlin when Frederick William IV summoned a 
representative assembly from the eight provincial Diets of the mon- 
archy. Bismarck then made his entry upon the political stage. He 
was thirty-two years of age, a tall and imposing figure with fair hair 
and beard, blue-eyed, and a striking contrast to the well-known pictures 
of the famous chancellor 1n his old age. 

Bismarck found no constitutional government worth mentioning or 
represented by the assembly of which he was a member. Frederick 
William IV had come to the throne in 1840 with much talk concern- 
ing the unity of Germany and the freedom of Prussia, but his subjects 
soon realized that these fine phrases meant nothing. Religious liberty 
he was prepared to grant, but for political freedom he deemed his 
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proceeded in 1813, was silently working for the production of the shock 
which was to open his eyes, he was himself expending his time and 
thought upon the restoration of Cologne cathedral, the conversion of 
the Chinese, and the establishment of Protestantism in Jerusalem. The 
freedom of the press which he permitted had, however, produced a 
crop of pamphlets and lampoons which showed him that something 
must be done. He visited England and was impressed with the 
advantages of constitutional government, while Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert had also poured useful advice into his ears. An attempt 
had been made to assassinate him, the only councillors to whom he 
would listen suggested the advisability of concession, and he there- 
fore reluctantly resolved that the eight provincial assemblies of the 
realm should meet as one collective Diet, and in this assembly Herr 
Von Bismarck took his seat on 11 April, 1847. The impression made 
by the king’s speech could hardly have rejoiced the hearts of the con- 
stitutional party, who were informed that a strong absolutism was 
necessary for the maintenance of Prussia, and that if they misbehaved 
themselves or forgot his sovereign rights they would not be likely to 
assemble again for a long time to come So much was entirely 1n 
consonance with the opinion of Bismarck The military nobility of 
Prussia were ever most warmly attached to the person of the sovereign. 
Bismarck shared this feeling to the uttermost, disapproved of the con- 
cessions which had been extorted from the king, and first opened his 
mouth in the assembly, after 1t had sat for a month, to give expression 
to these feelings. The natural result was opposition, and such speeches 
as he was able to make seem to have been punctuated with the re- 
porter’s terms: ‘‘ Uproar”, ‘‘Commotion”’, ‘‘Sensation”. After some 
three months of squabbling the Diet was dismissed. Nothing had 
been done except to accentuate the opposition between the crown and 
the people. It was shortly after this date that Bismarck married and 
went to Italy for a tour. Frederick William IV followed his example 
and happened to meet Bismarck at Venice The king invited him to 
dinner, and was delighted to find a politician whose views were so 
entirely in harmony with his own. 

Great was the shock of the revolution of 1848 1n France, and the 
proclamation of the republic, every capital in Europe was immediately 
stirred to action. Alarmed by the progress of the revolution through- 
out Europe, the king promised reform. The fall of Metternich at 
Vienna made some such measure inevitable. On 18 March the king 
was cheered before the castle by the crowd, but the mob leaders turned 
a peaceful assembly into an uproar, and the troops spent the afternoon 
and the evening in clearing the streets. After much bloodshed the 
king’s forces were completely victorious, but his own nervousness and 
vacillation were increased by the talk of prominent citizens who made 
their way into the castle, and the next day the king withdrew all 
opposition. The popular party regarded the retreat of the troops as 
a victory for themselves, but the king’s concessions gained him rather 
their scorn than their gratitude. These events caused Bismarck pro- 
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found grief. With popular sovereignty he had not the smallest sym- 
pathy, and any sympathy that he might have had was at once alienated 
by the sight of slovenly citizen troops upon guard, and by the sound 
of amnestied Jews and jailbirds pouring forth streams of platitudes 
concerning constitutional freedom upon every platform. Bismarck 
resolved to do what he could for the monarchy, and resumed his seat 
in the united Diet which met upon 2 April, 1848, to convoke the 
National Assembly with the object of forming a constitution upon the 
basis of universal suffrage. In the National Assembly he did not sit, 
and thus escaped the six months of continual wrangling which pro- 
ceeded at Frankfort-on-Main Constitution-mongers reigned supreme, 
ministry followed ministry, mob rule became paramount 1n Berlin, and 
at length the king summoned up courage to dismiss the Assembly 
altogether. At the same time he issued a constitution on his own 
responsibility 1n 1849, which was of a very liberal character, and was 
to be revised by the second chamber of a Parliament summoned upon 
the principle of universal suffrage 

Meanwhile Bismarck was doing his utmost to form a conservative 
party, and contributed extensively to a newly founded paper, the 
Kreuz Zewtung. He had frequent conferences with the king, who 
eventually gained from him a promise of support even in the intro- 
duction of those reforms which Bismarck especially disliked In the 
course of the second Prussian Parliament he made his famous speech 
upon the revision of the constitution, in which he answered those who 
attempted to draw analogies from British constitutionalism: 


Appeals to England are our misfortune, give us everything English which 
we have not got, give us the English fear of God, English respect for Jaw, 
the complete English constitution, but give us also English wealth, English 
public spirit, and especially an English House of Commons, then I will say 
that you can rule us 1n the English fashion’ In the course of our political 
education we often hear quoted to us the proverb, that 1f we want to learn 
to swim, we must go into the water, that may be true, but I do not under- 
stand why a man who wishes to learn to swim 1s to jump tn exactly at the 
place where the water 1s deepest, because some practised swimmer Is moving 
about there in safety The class which in England engages 1n politics does 
not exist with us, the class of the well-to-do and therefore conservative 
gentlemen, whose whole education 1s arranged with a view to their becoming 
English statesmen and whose whole aim in life 1s to interest themselves in 
the common weal Wi$th us the educated are, with few exceptions, so 
wrapped up in their private affairs, that we un the risk of seeing in the 
future many of the places here occupied by men, who, having nothing to 
leave at home, come here with the intention of improving their position 


The best compromise Bismarck could see was a strong upper 
chamber and an efficient army, which he regarded as the salvation of 
Prussia Democracy he considered a hopelessly incompetent govern- 
ment, and the ballot box as little better than a game of roulette. 

These were matters that concerned Prussia alone, but meanwhile 
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a deputation had offered the king of Prussia the imperial German 
crown. The first step towards German unity began in 1836, after the 
formation of the Zollverein, or customs union, by which year almost 
all the states of the German federation except Austria had agreed to 
adopt free trade among themselves. The stimulus thus given to 1n- 
ternal commerce taught the people to realize the possibility of German 
unton, and taught them also to look to Prussia as the centre of unity 
and as the future leader. The Frankfort Assembly of 1848 also at- 
tempted to give expression to these desires, but it was impossible ‘to 
arrange a national constitution which would include all the German 
states. The unreasonable demands of Austria roused the opposition 
of the majority, who voted that Austria and her non-German territories 
should be excluded from the federation, and that the imperial crown 
should be offered to Prussia Frederick William, however, declined 
the honour. If he could recognize the voice of the people he could 
not hear the voice of his fellow princes, and insisted that he could not 
take such a step without their assent At the same time his refusal 
was only conditional, and he began to take steps for procuring the 
concurrence of his fellow princes After the dissolution of the chamber, 
Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover formed a federation known as the Tri- 
Regal Alliance, with the object of forming a restricted union of all 
German states except Austria. Austria, meanwhile, was fully occupied 
by the struggle with Hungary under Kossuth, and when the Hun- 
garian patriots had been crushed, with the help of Russia, Austria 
revived the old federal Diet which had been dissolved upon the meeting 
of the constituent assembly, and took active measures to re-establish 
her position. The result very nearly ended in war, but after two years 
of chaffering Prussia was obliged to abandon her project of German 
reorganization What Bismarck had gained was an unswerving re- 
putation for loyalty to the crown and for hardshell conservatism As 
a debater he showed dexterity and resource rather than eloquence. 
But the impetuosity of his attack, the combination of sound common 
sense with fervent enthusiasm, marked him out as a future leader. 
Bismarck joined the Diet of Frankfort in May, 1851 He had a 
considerable contempt for his fellow politicians, and spoke of them 
as a drowsy and insipid set of courtiers, troubling themselves with 
nothing but the most insignificant trifles At this time, however, he 
came into closer contact with the prince of Prussia, and then was laid 
the foundation of that mutual respect and attachment which became 
the basis of after achievement Bismarck had been raised to the rank 
of a privy councillor of legation, and was now acting as secretary to 
the member representing Prussia at the Frankfort Diet. Hus letters 
and dispatches during this period provide a racy description of the 
petty intrigues which then occupied the stage, and display, not only 
energy and ambition, common sense and breadth of view, but also an 
extraordinary power of observing events 1n their true perspective and 
collecting news wherever information was important. Buismarck’s hope 
at Frankfort was to avoid any subservience to Austria, and to secure 
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an equal position and influence for the kingdom which he represented. 
The difficulty was that Austria could control a considerably larger 
number of votes than Prussia, and even at this time Bismarck fully 
realized that the contradiction could only be solved by an appeal to 
war The Federal constitution gave Austria the presiding seat in the 
Diet, and the competency of the chairman was continually challenged 
by Prussia. While Bismarck was able to champion the rights of his 
own state and of similar states upon matters of form, a majority of 
them were inclined to yield to Austria upon matters in which Prussian 
interests were affected. The divergency between the powers became 
more obvious after December, 1851, when Louis Napoleon, the presi- 
dent of the French republic, carried out his coup detat, both Prussia 
and Austria were prepared to recognize the Government at Paris, on 
condition that the new sovereign would keep the peace and observe 
existing treaties But when the Crimean war broke out, the attitude 
of Prussia and Austria upon this question showed wide divergence 
No less incompatibility of temper was aroused by the question of the 
North Sea fleet, an insignificant squadron raised 1n 1848 by the German 
sovereigns in common. Questions of its control, 1ts maintenance, and 
its use caused a constant succession of squabbles which occupied the 
attention of the Diet for nearly a year 

In 1852 Bismarck went to Vienna for a few weeks to act as the 
substitute of the regular ambassador, Count Arnim He there had an 
interview with the emperor of Austria, Francis Joseph The emperor 
desired a customs union which would include the whole of the Ger- 
manic kingdoms _ Bismarck insisted that Austria must either modify 
her peculiar system of tariffs or remain outside the union He was 
prepared to reconstruct the ‘‘Zollverein” under Prussia, and then to 
conclude a treaty with Austria which might allow her to re-enter the 
union by degrees At a tariff meeting held in June, 1851, Austria 
had secured the support of every state within the Zollverein with the 
exception of Prussia, which was therefore obliged, 1n the same year, 
to join the free trade union which Hanover had formed with Oldenburg 
and Lippe This move cut off the Austrian Zollverein from the sea, 
and deprived her of the advantages which the previous Prussian union 
had afforded In 1853 Austria was therefore obliged to conclude a 
commercial treaty with Prussia, and to leave the smaller states to 
make the best terms they could for themselves Nothing remained 
for them except to join Prussia, and thus the Zollverein was renewed, 
and was to last until 1865 In 1855 Bismarck paid a visit to Paris 
and made the acquaintance of Louis Napoleon Prussia had main- 
tained a strict neutrality during the Crimean war Bismarck, looking 
to the future, felt that sooner or later the Russian neutrality would 
become of immense advantage to Prussia, and saw no reason why his 
country should be involved in an expensive war from which she could 
derive no possible benefit. The consequence was that Prussia had 
some difficulty 1n securing admission to the Congress of Paris, after the 
signature of the treaty Bismarck drew up a report which was one of 
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his most brilliant and penetrating productions. ‘‘ From time to time, ’ 
he wrote, ‘‘during the last hundred years, and 1n every century since 
the reign of Charles V, German dualism has been obliged to settle its 
disputes by a domestic war. It 1s my conviction that at no distant 
time we shall have to fight with Austria for our very existence, and 
that it 1s not 1n our power to avoid the struggle.” Wath no less clear- 
ness did Bismarck foretell the expulsion of Austria from Italy. 

In 1859 Bismarck was appointed minister at the court of St. Peters- 
burg, upon the eve of the Austrian war against France and Sardinia. 
Bismarck had clearly shown that his sympathies lay with the Franco- 
Sardinian party, and that the time had come for Prussia to make her- 
self independent of Austria The opposition naturally considered that 
the cause of Austria was a national one, and that Prussia should join 
in support of 1t with the smaller German states, but Bismarck insisted 
that the terms German and Prussian were two totally different con- 
ceptions, and that the reconstruction of the Federal bond would be 
necessary before the term German could become a symbol of national 
unity. ‘*I see”, he wrote, ‘‘in our relations with the Bund the in- 
firmity of Prussia which will have to be cured sooner or later by fire 
and sword.”” These were the sentiments which had probably induced 
the prince regent to send Bismarck to St Petersburg During the 
highly inflammable condition of affairs he was just as well out of the 
way upon the Neva, where he remained from the spring of 1859 to 
the spring of 1862. After the battles of Magenta and Solferino, Prussia 
adopted an attitude of armed mediation and steadily rejected the over- 
tures of Austria, much to the delight of Bismarck, who watched events 
from the distant Russian capital 

In 1861 Frederick William IV died, and the prince regent suc- 
ceeded him as William I Bismarck’s influence over the new ruler 
was very great; he returned to Prussia for the ceremony of the corona- 
tion, and in the following year he went to Paris as Prussian ambas- 
sador. But in September he was hastily recalled by King William, 
who felt that he needed a strong man at the head of his cabinet The 
mobilization of the Prussian army during the course of the Austrian 
war in Italy had revealed certain grave defects which William I was 
determined to overcome. Frederick the Great had raised a larger and 
more efficient force in his much smaller kingdom than Prussia could 
at this ttme command. A larger number of men and a new system 
of compulsory service was proposed, together with a considerable 
grant of money. In these reforms the king was supported by the 
military genius of Moltke. The matter was complicated by the popular 
idea that the royal power in Prussia must be checked, and that the 
centre of gravity of political influence belonged to the middle classes. 
The chamber could see no reason for the maintenance of the army, 
the use of which was only apparent to those who were versed in the 
tortuous ways of diplomacy and which seemed to the country at large 
but an additional means of aggrandizing the power of the crown. The 
army question thus became the outward pretext upon which two bodies 
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of constitutional theorists came into conflict. On 23 September, 1862, 
the chamber declined to grant the sum necessary to complete the 
military reforms unless the king on his side was prepared to make con- 
cessions which would endanger the efficiency of the new scheme. The 
cabinet, unable to face the chamber, resigned, and the king replied 
by appointing Bismarck president of the ministry. 

His work as the unifier of Germany now begins, but it must also 
be remembered that the revival of monarchical power upon a con- 
servative basis was equally his work, and was the means by which 
he regarded his final achievements as alone possible. At the very 
outset he had a difficult legal question before him The chamber 
would not grant supplies for army reforms, the king and the crown 
prince declined to alter their military estimates Bismarck therefore 
advised the king to rule without a budget, and the result was four 
years of strife and wrangling But Bismarck remained immovable. 
Torrents of abuse, multitudes of lampoons, were showered upon him 
by press and chamber, but no one was ever cooler under parliamentary 
fire, and no one was ever more contemptuous of professors and doc- 
trinaires who poured forth turbid streams of eloquence upon the themes 
of tyranny and revolution. Bismarck clung to his one great principle. 
‘‘It is not,” he said, ‘‘ by speechifying that the great question of the 
day will have to be decided, but by blood and tron.” This famous 
assertion, which was made on 30 September, 1862, even shook the 
determination of the king fora moment For four years the state was 
administered without a constitutionally settled budget, the freedom 
of the press and of the societies was restricted by special enactments; 
the crown prince joined Bismarck’s opponents, thinking that the pro- 
cedure of the ministry might produce further revolution in Prussia, 
and Bismarck was obliged to restrain his master from harsh measures 
against the crown prince, which might have enabled him to pose as 
a martyr In 1863 a large majority of the chamber decided that the 
private fortunes of ministers should be lable for any expenditure 
outside the terms of the regular budget. 

Amid this commotion Bismarck guided the foreign policy of his 
country with extraordinary decision and independence Between the 
years 1850-62 Prussia’s influence in the councils of Europe was entirely 
negligible Her policy during the Crimean war, however vital to the 
interests of the country, had done nothing to advance her prestige in 
Europe When Cavour was struggling to rearrange a combination 
of European alliances which might change the policy of France and 
Austria, he regarded Prussia as hardly worthy of consideration, and 
King Wuilliam’s devotion to the service of the state, and his interest in 
the army, would have produced little effect had 1t not been supported 
by the daring decision of Bismarck Buismarck’s attitude, for instance, 
upon the Polish insurrection of 1863 clearly showed the definite 
character of his policy, and the unswerving decision with which he 
pursued it. In face of the animosity of his fellow citizens, and the 
opposition of Britain and France, he supported Russia in her sup- 
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pression of the Poles. The demands of foreign powers for intervention 
were treated with contemptuous disdain. Hus conversation with the 
Austrian ambassador, Count Karoly1, was a similar example of plain 
speaking. Austria had brought forward a proposal for federal reform 
which consisted in the convocation of a kind of national assembly com- 
posed of delegates from the chambers of the different states. This 
proposal had been introduced without the consent of Prussia. Bais- 
marck advised the count to follow the example of Metternich and secure 
Prussia’s previous consent upon all arrangements concerning German 
affairs. He also declared to the count that Austria might either with- 
draw from Germany, and shift its political centre to the east, or upon 
the occasion of the first European war Prussia would be found in 
the ranks of her opponents. This was plain speaking, to which the 
Austrian court was not accustomed, but Bismarck was well aware that 
a quarrel must come sooner or later and relied upon the reorganized 
army to make his words good. 

These minor questions sank into the background before the problem 
of Schleswig-Holstein. On 15 November, 1863, King Frederick VII 
of Denmark died, and the main line of the royal house became extinct 
The provinces of Schleswig and Holstein had been attached to the 
Danish kingdom much as Hanover had been attached to the British 
crown, by dynastic and personal relationship. The late sovereign had 
been duke of Schleswig-Holstein, and as duke of Holstein and Lauen- 
burg he had been represented in the Germanic Diet. Linguistic and 
geographical conditions showed that the provinces were more properly 
parts of Germany than of Denmark, but by the Treaty of London, 1852, 
the king of Denmark had guaranteed that both duchies should main- 
tain their local institutions and independence, and had undertaken not 
to incorporate them with the rest of the Danish monarchy. At the 
same time the spirit of this treaty had been constantly, and the letter 
of it occasionally, broken, and when Prussia was involved 1n difficulties 
with the Polish rising, Frederick VII promptly took measures to 1n- 
corporate the two provinces with Denmark, which act was confirmed 
by his successor, Christian IX. The new ruler’s ducal title was, how- 
ever, open to question. Prince Frederick of Augustenburg came 
forward claiming the succession to the duchies, amid great enthusiasm 
both in Schleswig and Holstein and throughout Germany at large 
There was an immediate outcry that Prussia should support the prince 
of Augustenburg, but Bismarck pointed out that both Prussia and 
Austria were parties to the treaty of London, which had recognized 
King Christian IX as duke of Schleswig-Holstein. They should wait 
and see whether the new ruler would disavow the acts of his prede- 
cessor, and not interfere until he had definitely declined to do so; 
otherwise 1f Prussia abandoned the treaty of London she would have 
no real pretext for interfering 1n Schleswig, which stood outside the 
German confederation. The opposition retorted that the Danes had 
been allowed to violate the treaty of London for the past twelve years, 
and that now was the time to put an end to an intolerable situation. 
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They did not realize that Bismarck was determined to acquire the 
duchies for Prussia When the moment arrived he forced Austria to 
join him in an attack upon Denmark. Early in 1864 war began, and 
when the Prussian forces ;stormed the lines of Duppel it became 
obvious that further Danish resistance was futile. Duscussion then 
began concerning the future fate of the duchies. During the pro- 
gress of negotiations they were placed under the administration of an 
Austro-Prussian commission, the members of which spent their time in 
issuing contradictory instructions and thwarting one another’s measures. 
Austria supported the popular demand in the duchies themselves for 
the installation of the piince of Augustenburg as their new ruler. 
Bismarck was not disinclined to this solution, provided that Prussia 
gained a definite return for the blood and treasure which she had 
expended, and a strong principality on her northern frontier. After 
prolonged negotiations the question was solved by the Treaty of Gas- 
tein in 1865, which gave the sovereignty of Schleswig to Prussia, and 
of Holstein to Austria, while Lauenburg was ceded to Prussia for 
4650,000. Thus the imminent breach between Austria and Prussia 
seemed to have been closed for the moment, though Bismarck charac- 
terized the treaty as a patching of the crack in the building. He was 
already in communication with Napoleon III, and was aware that he 
could rely upon the neutrality of France in the event of a war with 
Austria 

While Bismarck’s foreign policy was thus successful, the domestic 
government remained as turbulent and disorderly as ever. In the 
chamber the liberal party again rejected the new military law, though 
they had had ocular proof of its success in the recent war The nation 
had acquired a splendid harbour at Kiel, but proposals for the con- 
struction of a fleet were met with a flat negative. In 1866 an attempt 
was actually made to assassinate Bismarck by a doctrinaire fanatic, 
whose hand the minister seized 1n the nick of trme. The news of his 
escape roused great popular reyoicings, and showed that the unpopu- 
larity manifested against him in the chamber was not so deeply seated 
as he might have supposed The position of Prussia in Schleswig, 
and of Austria in Holstein, was obviously impossible. Bismarck 
accused the Vienna court of encouraging the spirit of revolution in 
the duchies and attempting to pave the way for the establishment of 
Prince Frederick. The replies were so unsatisfactory that he informed 
the Austrian ambassador of Prussia’s intentions to resume her policy, 
and to consolidate her own interests, as she was convinced that it was 
impossible to act any longer with Austria. Austria had declined to 
listen to any proposals for putting an end to an intolerable system 
of rivalry, and war seemed to be the only solution. But in Bismarck’s 
view the war was not to be fought merely for the sake of Schleswig- 
Holstein: a united Germany was to be the real obyect of the struggle. 
Negotiations were opened with the Italian Government, and a defensive 
and offensive alliance was concluded for three months on 8 April, 1866. 


Meanwhile the Austrians were moving troops towards their frontier and 
Vou IV 
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were accused by Prussia of attempting intimidation. Again, there was 
the attitude of France to consider. The tortuous policy of Napoleon III 
desired a war in Germany, that France might pursue her designs upon 
Belgium and the Rhine district. On the other hand, Napoleon knew 
that Bismarck would never persuade William I to fight unless the 
Italian alliance was secure, and to French persuasion its conclusion 
was largely due. By 1 June Austrian patience was exhausted; she 
declared that the Schleswig-Holstein question should be submitted to 
the Diet and also summoned representatives of the estates of Holstein, 
that the province might decide its own fate. Prussia immediately 
replied that such action was a denunciation of the Treaty of Gastein, 
and sent troops into Holstein, before whom the Austrians retired pre- 
cipitately. On 12 June Prussia was in full possession of the two 
provinces. By this time diplomatic intercourse between Vienna and 
Berlin was broken off; Bismarck sent ultrmatums to the sovereigns 
of Saxony, Hanover, and Hesse-Cassel, asking whether they would 
join Prussia or take the consequences’ As they declined to join, their 
States were immediately occupied by Prussian troops and King George 
of Hanover was sent as a prisoner to Stettin. The attention of the 
country then turned towards the Austrian frontier, and the diplomatic 
genius of Bismarck gave way to the military genius of Moltke. 

Public opinion in France was widely convinced that Austria was 
a stronger power than Prussia. The Austrian commander, Von Bene- 
dek, was a capable leader of small operations, but was well aware of his 
own incapacity to conduct an extensive campaign. Austrian tactics, 
again, had been rendered obsolete by the Prussian needle gun, and 
the war of 1859 1n Italy had caused a revival in favour of shock tactics. 
The Austrian rifle had a very high trajectory, and the dash of the 
French charges had often carried them safely through the rain of 
bullets. Moltke, however, insisted that the infantry should make full 
use of their special musketry power, and that no advance should be 
made until the enemy’s line had been broken. These tactics secured 
the Prussian victory in the early engagements and provided a fore- 
taste of their final success in the battle of Koniggratz, or Sadowa, at 
which Bismarck and the king were present. Moltke’s strategy had 
determined to involve the Austrian forces between two converging 
armies, and until the crown prince reached the Austrian right the 
fortune of the day seemed desperate. After a conflict of eight hours 
Prussia defeated her enemy with the loss of 40,000 men, eleven stan- 
dards, and 174 guns. Prussia’s position was now secure, and the 
defeat of the Italians by the Austrians at Custoza was no compensation 
for their overwhelming loss upon German soil. 

The Austrian emperor, after the battle, invited the mediation of 
France, and the Paris newspapers announced, on 5 July, 1866, that 
Venice had been ceded to the emperor Napoleon by Austria, to be 
held in trust for Italy. Austria was confident that the French emperor 
would then persuade Italy to adopva neutral position, and would check 
the victorious advance of the Prussians by placing a French army on 
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the Rhine. France, however, was unprepared for war. Napoleon, who 
was himself 1n 111 health, was persuaded, both by his own munisters 
and by the Prussian ambassador, that an amicable arrangement with 
Prussia would be more advatitageous to him, and he therefore resolved 
to try to win some territorial concessions by means of negotiations. 
This was a fatal mistake. France was kept 1n suspense by the astute 
Prussian diplomatists and eventually found herself left out in the cold. 
By the Peace of Nicolsburg, Austria agreed to the Prussian annexation 
of Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and the free 
state of Frankfort. The North-German Confederation was to be re- 
organized under Prussian military supremacy, while to the South- 
German Confederation independence was to be assured. The only 
advantage which Austria gained from French support was the moral 
strength to save Saxony from annexation by Prussia. Bismarck was 
persuaded to yield this point, provided that the addition to the kingdom 
of the new South-German Confederation was secured. King William 
would have liked to acquire parts of Silesia and Bohemia for Prussia, 
but gave way to the representations of Bismarck, who pointed out the 
wisdom of treating Austria with moderation and magnanimity The 
South-German states had also invited the intervention of Napoleon, 
but Bismarck had dexterously succeeded in concluding secret treaties 
with most of them, by which they agreed to serve under the military 
supremacy of Prussia in the event of national war. When, therefore, 
the French ambassador came forward at the conclusion of negotiations 
with a demand that the Rhine frontier of 1814 should be restored to 
France, he found that the ground had been cut from beneath his feet, 
and that he had no basis upon which to negotiate. France retired for 
the moment from the diplomatic struggle bitterly disappointed, and 
resolved by one means or another to gain some accession of territory 
for herself. Bismarck, who never let an advantage slip, was careful 
that the country should be fully informed of her intentions, and France 
was defeated 1n the field of diplomacy long before she appealed to the 
decision of arms. 

On 24 February, 1867, the first meeting was opened of the first 
North-German Parliament, which was composed of 300 deputies from 
the various allied states chosen by universal suffrage. Representatives 
of the allied states had already drawn up a federal charter according 
to which the legislative power was to be vested 1n two bodies: the 
Reichstag, representing the people, and the Bundesrath, composed 
of delegates from the allied states under the permanent presidency of 
Prussia. The latter assembly, or federal council, performed the 
function of the British House of Lords and of the crown, and con- 
trolled all executive power 1n matters which concerned the foreign 
relations of the confederation. Admunistrative expenses were to be 
contributed by the several states 1n proportion to their populations. 
All were to be liable to universal military service, and individual states 
retained full administrative ability to manage their own domestic 
affairs. Such, in brief outline, was the Federal constitution which 
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the first North-German Parliament had now to discuss. It was eventu- 
ally accepted, after a great deal of wrangling upon theoretical points, 
without which few Teutonic assemblies can ever accomplish business. 
Bismarck, with his penetrative common sense, regarded much of the 
discussion as futile. In his powerful speech on 11 March, 1867, he 
showed his early grip of the situation in an appeal to those who 
refused to sanction the diminution of the Prussian budget rights in 
the case of the army estimates 


The mighty movements which Iast year brought nations from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic, from the Rhine to the Carpathians, to play the iron game of 
hazard where royal and imperial crowns are staked, and the thousands of 
victims of the sword and of disease who sealed the national advantage by 
their death cannot be reconciled with the resolution ad acta Gentlemen, 
if you believe that, you have not grasped the situation How would you 
answer the veteran of Koniggratz, if he enquired into the consequences of 
these mighty efforts You would say to him, perhaps ‘‘It 1s true that 
nothing has been done to advance German union, but that will come in time 
None the less we have saved the budget right of the Prussian chamber of 
deputies, the right of endangering every year the existence of the Prussian 
army It was for this that we fought with the emperor under the walls of 
Pressburg Take this consolation to your heart, brave soldier, and with this 
let the widow console herself as she weeps by her husband’s grave ” Gentle- 
men, such a position as that 1s an impossibility Let us work, let us put 
Germany in the saddle and she will soon learn to ride. 


It was no time to be squabbling about constitutional trifles when 
France was avariciously examining the frontiers of the confederation 
in the hope of discovering a breach where she could intervene to her 
advantage. On 17 April the constitution of the North-German Con- 
federation was carried by a large majority, and Germany was at last 
able to offer a united front to any opposition. 

Meanwhile France was anxious to obtain the price of her neutrality 
during the recent struggle. As her request for the restoration of 
the Rhine frontier had been flatly refused, she thought that Prussia 
at least could hardly object 1f she proceeded to aggrandize herself at 
the expense of a foreigner. Napoleon considered that the possession 
of Luxemburg and Belgium would satisfy his needs, and a secret treaty 
was drafted for the purpose, which Bismarck revealed to Europe at the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian war in 1870. William III, the ruler 
of the Netherlands, was practically persuaded by France to hand over 
Luxemburg for a cash payment and a French guarantee of the integrity 
of his Dutch dominions. But when Bismarck published the secret 
alliance with Bavaria, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt, King William 
understood that Prussia was not in the least likely to consent to a 
French occupation of Luxemburg. Napoleon’s military resources were 
not equal to a conflict with Germany, and negotiations therefore 
collapsed. French prestige was’ further lowered by the disastrous 
termination of her Mexican policy. But a conference at London, ta 
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which Prussia agreed, decided that Luxemburg should be declared 
neutral while remaining 1n the German customs union, and Prussia 
withdrew her garrison from the former federal fortress, which was 
dismantled. Bismarck was ao more anxious for war at that juncture 
than was France. The attitude of Austria was by no means certain, 
and there was much work to be done 1n the way of preparations. For 
the next three years he was fully occupied with the task of unifying 
and consolidating north and south Germany. Deputies from the states 
south of the Main were joined to representatives of the northern con- 
federation and formed a new customs control to deal with the trade 
and finances of the nation. Meanwhile their armies had been re- 
organized upon the Prussian method and re-armed with the Prussian 
needie gun. The customs union was re-established upon a new basis, 
and though the political results seemed at first to be small, it was 
obvious that the two confederations were gradually moving together. 

Meanwhile France continued the irritating and tortuous policy 
which had been exemplified by the Luxemburg affair, and began to 
intrigue with the hope of interfering in Schleswig. The famous Salz- 
burg interview increased the animosity which these proceedings aroused 
in Germany. The French imperial couple paid a visit for private 
reasons to the emperor of Austria, but Germany persisted in seeing 
political motives behind the meeting, and the movement for amalga- 
mation was correspondingly stimulated. At the same time amalga- 
mation was by no means an immediate prospect While Bismarck 
avoided giving umbrage to France, he was quite aware that a war was 
sooner or later inevitable. The contribution of 100,000,000 francs 
which Germany made to the building of the St. Gothard tunnel was 
a far-sighted act upon the part of Bismarck, and one which helped 
to detach Italy from France. But the relations between the two 
countries were far from improved, and Paris regarded the railway 
convention between Italy and Switzerland and Germany as highly 
detrimental to her own interests But on 30 June, 1870, the peace of 
Europe seemed to be secure. The French premier, Ollivier, declared 
that no disturbance threatened from any quarter, and the munister of 
war considered that a smaller number of recruits for the year might 
be enlisted. Prussian officers were away upon leave, the king was 
taking the waters at Ems, Bismarck was resting from his herculean 
labours in Pomerania, while Moltke was enjoying the seclusion of 
his Silesian estate. Yet within a fortnight France and Germany 
were at war. 

Queen Isabella had been driven out of Spain by the liberal party, 
who offered the throne to the duke of Genoa and to the titular king 
of Portugal, both of whom declined. They then turned to Prince 
Leopold of Hohenzollern, after the Spanish premier had consulted 
King William. The king regarded the matter as a purely family 
concern and did not see that he had any right of prohibition. 
Bismarck advised the prince to accept; probably he saw that though 
the proposals proceeded from Madrid, and not from Berlin, they might 
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well be turned to the advantage of Germany. In any case the whole 
matter was a private concern of the Spanish nation, and any elected 
king would naturally be obliged to renounce his hereditary rights to 
another throne, though 1n the case of Leopold no renunciation would 
be necessary. None the less the news of his candidature caused a 
tremendous explosion in Paris, and the French were convinced that 
they had to deal with a deep-laid stratagem on the part of Bismarck 
against the interests and the honour of France Explanations from 
Madrid produced no effect upon their feelings, and the French am- 
bassador had an interview with King William at Ems. But prince 
Leopold, seeing the tension caused by his candidature, withdrew on 
12 July. At this point the incident might have been considered closed, 
but the French ambassador, Benedetti, was ordered to obtain an under- 
taking from King William that Leopold’s candidature should never 
again be renewed This request naturally met with a refusal, and the 
king could only get rid of the ambassador by declining to communicate 
with him except through his aide-de-camp He left it to Bismarck’s 
discretion how much of these proceedings should be communicated 
to the press Bismarck had no intention of endangering the national 
union, just struggling into existence, by inflicting upon it a deep 
national humiliation On 13 July, at eleven o’clock at night, he sent 
out a verbatim copy of the king’s telegram from Ems, which ran as 
follows — 


After the news of the resignation of Prince Hohenzollern had been officially 
communicated to the imperial French Government by the royal Spanish 
Government, the French ambassador 1n Ems further requested His Majesty 
the king to authorize him to telegraph to Paris that His Majesty pledged 
himself for the future never to give his assent 1f the Hohenzollern should 
renew their candidature His Majesty thereupon declined to grant another 
audience to the French ambassador, and informed the latter through his 
aide-de-camp that His Majesty had no further communication to make to 
the ambassador 


Whether the publication of this document was in itself the cause of 
war, whether it was an insult to France, whether it did not rather_ 
represent France as the insulting party, whether the real grievance to 
France was the previous insult offered by King William to Napoleon, 
are questions more or less beside the mark The St. Gothard tunnel 
affair might just as well have become the occasion of war as the candi- 
dature of Prince Leopold. 

Napoleon felt that a war was necessary for the support of his 
dynasty. Bismarck knew that war was inevitable. On 19 July war 
was declared 1n Berlin by the French chargé d@affaires The declara- 
tion produced an effect upon Germany which Bismarck’s well-meant 
and patriotic efforts in the cause of unity had never been able to 
accomplish. Internal feuds, racial animosities, and local rivalries 
were immediately forgotten, ang with these vanished the mistaken 
hopes of France that Germany, as on previous occasions, might be 
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defeated with the aid of Germans. The leaders of the south felt that 
the trend of public opinion behind them had changed, and that treaty 
rights and patriotism alike called them together round the standard of 
Prussia. The king’s journey from Ems to Berlin was virtually a 
triumphal march. Has speech from the throne was greeted by a 
whirlwind of applause. 


If Germany silently endured in past centuries the violation of her mghts 
and her honour, she endured only because 1n her distraction she did not know 
her strength. To-day, when her armour shows no flaw to the enemy, she has 
the will and the power to resist the renewed violation of the French. God will 
be with us as with our fathers. 


One hundred and twenty million thalers were voted for the conduct 
of the war, and for the first time in German history Germany acted 
as a united whole. Meanwhile Bismarck’s publication of the French 
draft treaties secured the neutrality of foreign nations, and of Britain 
in particular. Russia was favourably disposed to Prussia; Italy felt 
that to offer support to France would endanger the growing unity of 
the country; nor would Napoleon buy her support by the surrender 
of Rome. Austria meditated interference, but without Italy she could 
not venture to act, and the first Prussian victories soon forced her to 
realize her impotence 

Great was the contrast between the work of mobilization 1n France 
and Germany. The French minister of war had asserted that the 
forces were ready to the last gaiter button, but events soon showed 
that this ideal was very far from realization. The munitions of war 
were in every respect inadequate, the existing railways were not equal 
to the strain of conveying 300,000 troops to the seat of war, regiments 
were not organized upon geographical principles—Alsatians had to 
travel to the south of France to join their colours, southerners were 
obliged to make their way to Brittany. The result was extraordinary 
confusion, whereas Moltke was able to remark that the fourteen days 
of German mobilization were some of the quietest of his life, every- 
thing had been foreseen and provided with scientific accuracy. On 
the evening of 31 July the king of Prussia left Berlin for the seat of 
war, accompanied by Bismarck, who went forth to do the diplomatic 
work of the campaign at the head of a devoted train of secretaries 
and servants, including Dr. Busch, whose Memoirs of these events 
are well known. On 2 August the king took command of the united 
German armies at Mayence, and a series of battles began which soon 
left France disorganized and demoralized, without armies, emperor, or 
government. The battles of Worth and Spicheren produced a terrible 
disillusionment at Paris. For weeks the deluded inhabitants had been 
shouting ‘‘A Berlin!” they now proceeded to throw the blame of the 
recent disasters upon the Government. The ministry was overthrown, 
the empire itself was in danger, and the emperor was hesitating in 
Metz while the German armies were advancing upon the line of the 
Vosges. When they reached the Moselle, public opinion drove 
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Napoleon to resign the supreme command to Marshal Bazaine, who 
enjoyed the full confidence of the army, while he himself hastily joined 
Macmahon at Chalons. By 18 August the brilliant strategy of the 
Germans, and the heroic courage which reached its climax at Grave- 
lotte, had enclosed the great French army within a circle drawn round 
Metz. Bazaine was lost unless Macmahon’s army stretched out a help- 
ing hand. Moltke was resolved to prevent this movement, and began 
a march towards Paris accompanied by the great chancellor. When 
the German leader learned that the French were marching upon 
Rheims, apparently with the intention of returning upon Metz, Moltke 
ordered his armies to wheel to the right and take Macmahon in the 
rear The movement, which occupied nearly three days and extended 
over an irregular frontage of nearly 50 miles, was executed by some 
200,000 men Dangerous as it was, and magnificently as 1t was per- 
formed, its possibility was only achieved by the splendid scouting work 
of the German cavalry. Macmahon had missed his chance of attacking 
Germany at the moment of danger, or of reaching Bazatine, and wished 
to fall back upon Paris, but this the home Government forbade, and he 
therefore retired to the fortress of Sedan, hoping that he might make 
his way northwards along the Belgian frontier To the east, west, and 
north-west his progress was barred by German armies, attacks and 
counterattacks followed 1n rapid succession The brilliant French 
cavalry charges proved fruitless, the French army was driven back 
to Sedan, a position commanded upon every side by 618 German 
guns. Annihilation or surrender were the only alternatives. Marshal 
Macmahon was wounded, and after a ten hours’ bombardment the white 
flag was raised (2 September), and the German officer sent by the king 
to meet the French emissaries was conducted, to his amazement, into 
the presence of Napoleon himself E:ghty-three thousand Frenchmen 
became prisoners of war with 558 guns The Emperor Napoleon was 
detained 1n honourable confinement near Cassel till the end of the 
war. In the moment of this stupendous success fatigue and exertion 
were forgotten by the troops; their thanksgivings found expression 
in hymns, while the Prussian king, who had been the emperor’s guest 
in Paris but three years before, at the time of the Great Exhibition, 
was unable to restrain his emotion upon the first meeting with his 
prostrate adversary. The same evening, at the royal headquarters, 
the king proposed the toast of Roon, the minister of war who whetted 
the sword, of Moltke who wielded it, and of Bismarck who had raised 
Prussia to her present prominence by his direction of her policy in 
past years. But it was himself who had rendered the efforts of these 
men possible, and now, 1f ever, he was a speaking example of the 
aphorism of Louis XIV. ‘Government 1s choice: choice of men and 
choice of means” 

The victory of Sedan, while it evoked a triumphant outburst of 
pride and thankfulness 1n Germany, also produced two definite de- 
mands. that so splendid a result should be consecrated by political 
unity, a request voiced with special persistence by the sovereign 


NAPOLEON III AND BISMARCK. From a 
painting by Wilhelm Camphausen by permission of 
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This picture, painted by the German painter Wilhelm 
Camphausen (1818-85), represents the meeting of the van- 
quished Napoleon III with his conqueror Prince Bismarck 
on the morning after the surrender of the French army at 
Sedan. Camphausen specialized in military pictures, and 
accompanied Prussian armies in the field during the three 
Bismarckian wars of 1864, 1866, and 1870-1. He had 
previously painted many scenes from the Thirty Years’ War, 
the English Civil War, and the wars of Frederick the Great. 
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states, and that the western province ot Alsace and German Lor- 
raine, with Strasburg and Metz, should now become definitely Ger- 
man. The effect of Sedan upon France was the downfall of the 
French empire. A republic was proclaimed under General Trochu, 
who formed a ministry in which the leading members were Favre 
and Gambetta. The republicans declared that they would not cede 
an inch of national territory or a stone of any fortress, and mean- 
while the Germans marched straight upon Paris while preserving 
their close investment of Metz. Strasburg and the other Alsatian 
fortresses were captured, and in the course of a fortnight the Germans 
were within reach of Paris. Bismarck remained quartered for five 
months in Versailles, busily occupied with the diplomatic work of 
the war There was no guarantee that the republican Government 
would be allowed to continue. Bismarck wanted a Government which 
was strong enough to negotiate a peace, and whether it was an empire 
or a republic was a matter of indifference to him. In the meantime the 
Germans suffered under the guerrilla warfare of the Franctireurs, and 
the country suffered under their reprisals. The army of Metz, famine- 
stricken and diseased, had surrendered unconditionally (28 October), 
and 173,000 men, with a vast quantity of military stores, fell into the 
hand of Germany Then came the last phase of the struggle, when 
Gambetta left Paris in a balloon and began the task of ‘‘ raising 
legions from the soil with the stamp of his foot” His appeal to 
the patriotism of the country gathered 600,000 men within four 
months, but patriotism alone was of no use 1n such a war Drill 
and training were wanting in the new forces, weapons had to be 
imported from abroad, and in the new army fifteen different kinds 
of gun were in use at the same time. Gambetta did but uselessly 
prolong the struggle, and only his enthusiasm could ever have in- 
spired the idea that the untrained could succeed where the profes- 
sional soldiers had failed 

Meanwhile German people were impatient to cement the unity 
in which they had learned that their strength lay The southern 
states invited Bismarck to facilitate their 1mmediate adherence to the 
northern confederation Bismarck was obliged to conduct negotia- 
tions from Versailles, nor was it such an easy task as might have 
been supposed. Bavaria, for instance, made conditions which a lesser 
man than Bismarck might have been tempted to reject. However, 
after an infinite amount of trouble, he overcame all obstacles, and 
the king of Prussia received a letter from the king of Bavaria 
begging him in the name of his fellow sovereigns to assume the 
imperial title as head of the confederation. In the Hall of Mirrors at 
Versailles, a spot famous 1n the annals of French history, King William 
assumed the title of German emperor (18 January, 1871) amid cheers, 
waving swords, and the national anthem thundered forth by bands, 
a sight to miake Richelieu and the Grand Monarch turn tn their 
graves. Bismarck was able to realize that this was his work. Little 
more than a hundred and fifty years previously the regent of Prussia 
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had assumed the title of king amid the contempt of Europe. He 
was now the emperor of the most powerful nation 1n Europe, thanks 
to the patient genius and penetrating insight of his chancellor. 

Upon the Loire and round Dyon the last efforts of France had 
been hopelessly defeated, one great French disaster consisting 1n the 
flight of Bourbaki, with 80,000 men, into Swiss territory. Provisions 
in Paris were getting scarcer, the populace was becoming restive, and 
yet the siege was lasting far longer than might have been expected; 
German public opinion demanded the bombardment of the city to bring 
the war to an end. By Christmas-time preparations for this purpose 
had been made. General Trochu’s attempt at a final sortie with 
90,000 men was completely defeated, and on 28 January Paris sur- 
rendered to the Germans. In spite of the furious hostility of Gambetta, 
Thiers, as head of the new French republic, went to meet Bismarck 
at Versailles to discuss the conditions of peace. The chancellor de- 
manded the whole of Alsace, including Strasburg and Belfort, part 
of Lorraine with Metz, and an indemnity of £240,000,000, with the 
entry of the German army into Paris After much discussion he 
consented to remit one-sixth of the proposed indemnity and to waive 
his claim to Belfort The preliminaries of peace were signed on 
26 February, and on 1 March the army of 30,000 German troops 
made their triumphal entry into Paris Ten days later Bismarck 
was back 1n Berlin, already looking forward to the work of consoli- 
dating the empire which he had created If Germany had lost 45,000 
men in the course of the war she had gained advantages which far 
counterbalanced these losses The day of Louis XIV and of the 
Napoleons had come to an end, and German unity had been assured 

Heavy as Bismarck’s labours had been during the course of the 
war the conclusion of the great struggle brought no relaxation for 
him To describe in detail his foreign policy during the next ten 
years would be to relate a large portion of modern European history. 
He had also to guide his country 1n the difficult task of accommodating 
itself to the new imperial constitution, an instrument admitted by 
all sides to be by no means without flaw. *‘ The empire included 
Danish, Polish, and French-speaking races, states which could 
not forget their individualism; to industrial success imbued with the 
revolutionary spirit was added antagonism between Church and State. 
There was the further problem of the administration of the newly 
conquered provinces; and the question of army reform, that what 
had been won might be retained; the great railway question, arising 
from the interruption of internal commerce by a multiplicity of railway 
tariffs. New judicature acts were required, for there was no civil code 
which embraced the whole of the new confederation, and 1f Bismarck 
did not succeed in solving all these problems, yet much was achieved, 
and the great indemnity which he had won from France and which 
was paid with surprising rapidity brought prosperity to the country 
which facilitated his efforts. e 

The first ten years of the new empire were largely occupied by 
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the so-called Kulturkampf, a catchword invented by Professor Vir- 
chow of Berlin to imply that the victory of the state would be a 
victory of culture over barbarism. In the first German Reichstag 
the Centre formed a strong Catholic party which attempted to secure 
German interference 1n Italy for the purpose of restoring the Pope 
to his temporal power, and desired that under the Prussian constitu- 
tion the Church should be completely free from state control. Neither 
Bismarck nor the Government were persuaded, and both complained 
that the Catholic clergy in West Prussia were supporting the Polish 
national movement, and were using their influence in the elementary 
schools for that purpose. The appointment of Falk to the ministry 
of public worship and instruction began a period of definite opposition 
to Roman Catholicism. Foreign jurisdiction for Prussian clergy was 
abolished; clergy were to be educated 1n state institutions, and when 
the bishops made appointments to benefices, their nominations were 
to be revised by the state. Religious orders were abolished except 
in the case of houses which devoted themselves to the care of the 
sick and the poor. These laws were completed by 1875, and the 
vast majority of the Catholic population declined to obey them 
The introduction of civil marriage in 1875 and the repression of the 
Jesuits gave an advantage to the state Then the Catholic party 
was itself defeated, and the so-called national Catholics, while recog- 
nizing the infallibility of the Pope, asserted at the same time that the 
state was independent within its own territory. The Catholics en- 
listed the sympathies of the Empress Augusta, who was able to put 
many obstacles in the path of Bismarck and of Falk Bismarck had 
declared that his chief hope lay 1n a peace-loving Pope, and when 
Leo XIII came to the Papal Chair in 1878 negotiations began which 
eventually produced a truce in 1887. The Government surrendered 
upon such points as the training of the clergy in state institutions, 
and the state control of the schools, but the right of appointment to 
vacant benefices was retained. Bishops and priests who had been 
exiled were restored to their sees and benefices, and as the state 
showed a more conciliatory spirit the agitation gradually became 
less formidable. 

It was then necessary to face the social and economic question. 
The industrial revolution introduced by the invention of steam power 
naturally brought into existence the so-called social democrats, who 
considered that the capitalist who hired workmen for wages was 
making an unfair profit out of his fellow men, and who aimed at 
replacing capitalist supremacy by collective ownership for the purpose 
of production Karl Marx provided the Scriptures of the movement 
by the composition of his great work, Das Kapztal; the statistics of 
this work were borrowed from Britain, and many of the ideas from 
Britain and France, but the whole was welded together by Hegelian 
philosophy with masterly skill, Under such leaders as Ferdinand 
Lassalle, the movement spread apace, and after the war of 1870 hun- 
dreds of new factories sprang up; over-production proceeded rapidly, 
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and numbers of countrymen left their agricultural occupations for the 
towns. By the end of 1873 the reaction had reduced many of them 
to starvation and strongly stimulated the forces of discontent. By 1875 
the various sections, under the guidance of Lassalle and other leaders, 
united as a social labour party, and won more than twenty seats in 
the Reichstag of 1877. In May 1878 a certain Hodel, a plumber’s 
assistant, attempted to assassinate the emperor, an attempt repeated 
by Dr. Nobiling in the following month. These outrages induced 
the Reichstag to accept strong legislation against the socialists for 
a period of two and a half years, which was afterwards prolonged. 
The clubs of the social democrats were broken up and their news- 
papers suppressed. Every channel of public agitation was stopped, 
and if the organization still existed in secret the members of it had 
learned the elementary lesson of law-abiding behaviour. But both 
Bismarck and the emperor were convinced that mere repressive 
measures were useless, and that a new social problem had risen 
with which they were bound to grapple. In 1881 they began a 
series of measures in the interests of social reform. Banks were 
founded for the support of workmen when injured or in sickness, 
provision was made for their insurance against old age; Sunday 
rest 1n all industrial occupations was assured. forms of national 
socialism strongly opposed by the German radical party and also 
by the social democrats. The radicals considered that Bismarck 
went too far and the social democrats that he did not go far enough. 
The progress of German socialism since Bismarck’s day 1s enough 
to show with what accuracy he had foretold the importance of the 
movement. 

Bismarck also laid the foundations of such colonial empire as Ger- 
many possesses. He was 1n no haste to acquire colonies for the empire, 
for the reason that such acquisition increased the possibility of discord 
with other nations, while Germany was obliged to be on her guard 
against French vengeance. He was also of opinion that colonies must 
rather grow than be acquired ready-made. But in 1884 he took 
under the protection of the empire territory acquired by a Bremen 
merchant, Luderitz, from the Hottentots in south-west Africa) Com- 
mercial companies were then formed which established themselves in 
New Guinea, various South Sea Islands, the Cameroons, Togo Land, 
and elsewhere, and eventually secured the protection of the empire and 
the acquisition of territory which they had occupied. Germany was 
able to act with Britain in the anti-slavery blockade of the East-African 
coast frontier. Conferences and negotiations secured the delimitation 
of so-called spheres of influence. 

On g March, 1888, the Emperor William I died, to the great grief 
of the chancellor who had stood by his side through many stirring 
passages in the history of their country. The chancellor was received 
by the new emperor Frederick with the greatest cordiality and affection, 
but 1n a short time they were divided upon the question of the marriage 
of the Princess Victoria to Prince Alexander of Battenberg, ex-prince 
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of Bulgaria. Bismarck felt that such an alliance would endanger the 
peace of Europe and disturb the relations of Germany and Russia; 
but unfortunately the emperor, who was then dying of an incurable 
disease, felt that his last hours were disturbed by the controversies 
which raged round this question. Friction was caused by the affair 
of Dr. Geficken, who published certain portions of the Emperor 
Frederick’s diary after his death, with the object of showing that the 
crown prince, and not Bismarck, was really the founder of the empire, 
and finally, on 22 March, 1890, Bismarck was dismissed from office 
by the Emperor William II. Bismarck had found upon previous 
occasions that a threat of resignation had horrified the nation, and 
had enabled him to bend Parliament and Government to his will, 
but the same threat, when exerted against the new ruler, was literally 
taken, and at the age of seventy-five he left office with a display of 
honour and deference which he himself compared to a first-class 
funeral. The primary cause of this separation was, perhaps, a diver- 
gence of views upon the labour question, and the question whether 
a minister should be responsible to himself or to the crown, while 
incompatibility of age and temper were probably even more cogent 
reasons. Whatever the grievances of Bismarck, it must be said that 
he had at least begun to create an empire within an empire, he was 
a centre of force in some such sense as Wallenstein had been in 
previous ages, he had appropriated certain rights and much influence 
which more properly belonged to the crown Nor was the period 
of his retirement entirely dignified. Explosions of wrath and sarcastic 
growls were far toocommon It was not until Bismarck expressed his 
approval of the emperor’s naval policy that the breach was temporarily 
healed. The reconciliation was of no long duration, and on 30 July, 
1898, Bismarck died, amid the general mourning of the whole German 
people. A great and imposing figure, a herculean worker, his achieve- 
ments speak for him, and few nations have produced, in the words of 
the emperor himself, ‘‘a more admirable master of statecraft, a more 
fearless fighter 1n war as 1n peace, a more devoted son of the Fatherland 
or servant of his emperor and king”. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Garibaldi (a. 1807-1882) 


Giuseppe Garibaldi was born on 4 July, 1807, at Nice, then Nizza 
and an Italian city. Two years earlier, and 100 miles farther along the 
coast, another Joseph had been born, Giuseppe Mazzini, who was to 
take a no less important share in the task of liberating and unifying 
Italy. Gartbaldi’s family were pure Italians; his father, Domenico, 
was a small merchant captain, owner of the vessel 1n which he gained 
a livelihood as a trader. He gave his son the best education that he 
could afford, but the boy showed no inclination for a life of study on 
land, the sea attracted him from the outset. From the age of fifteen to 
twenty-five he worked his way from cabin boy to captain in the mer- 
chant service of Nice; he was known as a swimmer of extraordinary 
endurance, and as a bold and capable commander’ To the dangers 
of navigation were added the perils of an unpoliced sea; on three 
occasions Garibaldi was captured or robbed by pirates, and 1n this 
stern school were developed the daring and indomitable perseverance 
which afterwards made him the hero of Italy. 

Upon the fall of Napoleon, Nice and Garibaldi became subjects 
of Piedmont, under the rule of Victor Emmanuel I, king of Sardinia. 
The Congress of Vienna had reduced Italy to a ‘‘ geographical ex- 
pression’, in Metternich’s phrase. Austria had secured Venice and 
Lombardy and claimed to direct the affairs of the peninsula from this 
point of vantage. Naples was returned to the Bourbons. Tuscany, 
Modena, Parma, and Lucca were held by Hapsburg princes The 
little republic of San Marino was the only refuge of freedom in the 
whole peninsula. But the short-lived free republics which Napoleon 
had established had raised desires for political liberty and aspirations 
for national unity which were only strengthened by the general sup- 
pression of every institution tending to liberalism The Inquisition 
was reintroduced in the Papal states, and the king of Sardinia strove 
to eradicate every sign of French influence. The naturally resulting 
discontent produced the Carbonar1 rising of 1820 in Naples, and King 
Ferdinand, the ruler of Naples and Sicily, was induced to grant the 
Spanish constitution of 1812 to his subjects. Metternich then informed 
the Neapolitan liberals that Austria was resolved to maintain the old 
order of absolutism, and Austrian troops speedily made an end of 
Neapolitan defiance. Piedmont was equally unsuccessful 1n an attempt 
to drive the Austrians out of Lombardy, and for the next ten years 
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Italy remained in sullen subjection. The revolution period of 1830 
brought a fresh outbreak in the Papal states. The death of the Pope 
seemed to provide an opportunity for declaring the temporal power of 
the Church at an end. The.Austrians again suppressed the move- 
ment, but upon the ruins of 1t Mazzini founded the association known 
as ‘‘Young Italy”. In 1833 Garibaldi: came across a member of this 
association 1n a Black Sea port. This was a Genoese named Cuneo, 
who urged him to become a member. Garibaldi readily joined, and 
paid a visit to Mazzini, who was living in exile at Marseilles. He 
joined the band of cosmopolitan enthusiasts with which Mazzini 
attempted the invasion of Savoy 1n 1834, his own task being the 
formidable business of seducing the navy from its allegiance. The 
Piedmontese Government condemned him to death upon the failure 
of the attempt, and he was forced to take refuge in France. Until 
1848 he disappeared from Europe; South America became the land 
of his choice, and he began trading upon the eastern coast in a 
small merchant vessel. Then he took service under the Republic 
of Rio Grande, which was struggling for independence against the 
Brazilian empire, and became famous for his exploits both by sea 
and land. Hus adventures as a guerrilla leader upon the plateaus of 
South America form a story of wild adventure, his iron frame 
endured hardships to which many of his companions succumbed, he 
learned lessons of leadership which afterwards enabled him to baffle 
and outwit the Austrians, and he met and married Anita Riuberas, 
a love story which closed 1n tragedy ten years later, amid the marshes 
of Ravenna. For months the pair were forced to seek safety in the 
depths of the tropical forests, until Garibaldi found a home at Monte- 
video in 1842. Then he was drawn into the struggle of Uruguay 
with the rival republic of the Argentine, and raised the first contingent 
of his famous red-shirted Italian legion from those of his compatriots, 
who were resident 1n the country. This force saved Montevideo 
from capture, yet the leader refused rewards which would have re- 
lieved the poverty in which he lived, nor could he be persuaded to 
accept a grant of land. He regarded his work as preparatory to the 
liberation of Italy; his unhappy country was constantly 1n his thoughts. 
He had been able to keep 1n touch with the ‘‘ Young Italy” movement, 
and 1n 1848 the progress of events decided him to return. 

Italian nationalists were united only in their hatred of the Austrian 
domination. There were three divergent projects for accomplishing 
the reorganization of the country. some desired a confederation of the 
several states, others wished to place the king of Sardinia at the head 
of an Italian constitutional monarchy, while Mazzini1 was wedded to 
the 1dea of a republic. In 1846 Pius IX had ascended the Papal chair; 
Pio Nono was in favour of reform; he wished to see Rome and himself 
the nucleus of a league of states governed by liberal constitutions. 
Such a constitution was granted in 1848, by Charles Albert, who had 
succeeded Victor Emmanuel upon the Sardinian throne, a constitution 
which was to become the charter of Italian liberty and unity. Accor- 
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dingly the supporters of constitutional monarchy looked to Sardinia as 
the only royal house that might be regarded as liberal and national. 
Mazzini believed that education must precede revolution; in his own 
words: ‘‘Great ideas must come before great actions”. He wished 
Italians to understand that their movement was no 1solated sporadic 
outbreak, but was 1n continuity with the struggles proceeding 1n 
Hungary, Poland, Russia, and indeed almost everywhere 1n Europe. 
The liberty, equality, and fraternity of nations was the object of the 
present movement, as the liberty of the individual had been the object 
of the French Revolution. In this movement the leadership belonged 
to Italy; the Rome of the Caesars and the Rome of the Popes had 
ruled the world; 1t remained for the Rome of the Italians to rule again. 
This interpretation of history may have been mistaken, but 1t provided 
Mazzin1 with a series of splendid ideals which he strove to set before 
his nation with voice and pen. The services which he rendered to 
his country by arousing the spirit of patriotic nationalism were of 
inestimable value 

While Garibaldi was on the seas, great events were proceeding in 
Europe and in Italy Metternich’s system had collapsed, he himself 
was expelled from Vienna, Hungary and Bohemia had asserted their 
independence; France and Germany were in the hands of revolutionists. 
The king of Sardinia had seized the opportunity to declare war upon 
Austria, with an army augmented by exiles and volunteers from every 
quarter. The veteran Austrian general, Radetzky, had been driven out 
of Milan, and had fallen back upon the ‘‘ Quadrilateral”, the fortresses 
of Mantua, Verona, Peschiera, and Legnago, which protected the 
Austrian line of communications through the Brenner Pass. A less 
dilatory general than Charles Albert would never have allowed him 
to reach this advantageous position, while the king of Sardinia was 
as vacillating and incompetent a commander as he was personally 
courageous, the forces under his command were by no means united 
There were local jealousies between the several cities and political 
factions, and there was a general incapacity for military reorganization 
which wasted resources and wearied enthusiasm. Garibaldi, republican 
though he was, offered his services to Charles Albert; the Government 
of Piedmont rejected his offer and he turned to the provisional Govern- 
ment of Milan, which sent him to Bergamo with a force utterly inade- 
quate for serious operations. The battle of Custozza enabled the 
Austrians to resume possession of Milan, and after the armistice be- 
tween Piedmont and Austria was signed, Garibaldi and his followers 
carried on a republican war against the enemy until they were driven 
across the Alps into Switzerland. Meanwhile a powerful ferment was 
rising in the Papal states. 

Pius [X had aroused a tremendous outburst of enthusiasm by the 
liberal measures with which he attempted to reconcile the Papacy to the 
aspirations of the democrats. In Italy education had been discouraged, 
the importation of foreign literature prohibited, the press was under 
the severest censorship, while everyone suspected of a desire to think 
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or speak was subjected to constant espionage, letters were opened and 
arrests were frequent and summary The result was to stimulate and 
to drive into revolutionary courses the secret societies—the Carbonan, 
the Freemasons, and Yourg Italy—for the organization of which 
Italians have always shown special capacity. Pio Nono released the 
prisoners, recalled the exiles, removed the embargo upon freedom of 
speech and print, and was rewarded with an outpouring of wildly 
demonstrative gratitude which eventually placed him in an embarrass- 
ing situation. Released liberalism showed a desire to democratize 
the whole Government, and Pio Nono found himself unable to control 
the spirit which he had liberated. Early in 1848 he was forced to pass 
a measure which associated elective deputies with the clerical officials 
in the legislature, and shortly afterwards he found that some 12,000 
of his subjects were taking the field 1n his name against the Austrians. 
He declared that he had no desire for a breach with Austria, and when 
Charles Albert had signed the armistice and ended the Lombard War, 
in August, Pius had ceased to control the situation or to command the 
respect of his subjects The leaders of the clubs and secret societies. 
began to preach a vigorous anti-Austrian crusade, and 1n the autumn 
Garibaldi, who had returned from Switzerland and was seeking some 
other base from which he could conduct the people’s war, entered the 
Papal states. 

The Pope had fled to Naples in the last week of November, by 
which time Garibaldi had recruited a considerable force in the 
Romagna and elsewhere. He visited Rome in December and had 
an interview with the leaders of the provisional Government; early 
in 1849 a republic was proclaimed which welcomed Mazzini as a 
citizen. He hoped that Rome would become the centre of a radiating 
movement which would reunite the whole peninsula 1n one republic. 
But the time was not yet Charles Albert, disgusted by the behaviour 
of the Austrians 1n Lombardy, and well aware that his armistice was 
regarded by his subjects as the outcome of treachery and cowardice, 
denounced it 1n March, 1849, and attacked Radetzky The battle of 
Novara was the end of his hopes He abdicated the throne and died 
heart-broken in Portugal a few months later, leaving his son Victor 
Emmanuel to grapple with the situation. By an adroit use of French 
influence and an agreement to abandon the democratic parties else- 
where, their ruler saved Piedmont from conquest. In spite of the most 
seductive offers he refused to modify his father’s constitution, which 
remained as the nucleus of future Italian liberty. Meanwhile Naples, 
Spain, Austria, and France were anxious for the honour of restoring 
the Pope to his dominions, and the new Roman republic, in which 
Mazzini’s influence was great, began to make such preparations as it 
could against the coming storm. On 25 April some 10,000 French 
troops under General Oudinot, the son of Napoleon’s marshal, landed 
at Civita Vecchia. The French were agreed that Austria could not 
be allowed to monopolize the peninsula, and Louis Napoleon was. 


dependent upon the support of the French catholic and clerical eaty, 
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whose sympathies he could not better conciliate than by reopening 
the gates of Rome to Pius IX. The Roman republic was completely 
isolated; Austria was again supreme 1n northern Italy, and Britain 
was content merely to give advice to all parties, whether they asked 
for it or not. 

Rome made a heroic if unavailing defence and the heroism was 
inspired by Garibaldi’s presence within the walls. He was no states- 
man or diplomatist; ‘‘he had a heart of gold and the brains of an ox”, 
said some of his adherents; but he was one of the finest guerrilla leaders 
known to history, and the personal magnetism which he exerted upon 
his followers was extraordinary. Many of the cosmopolitan crowd of 
artists who were then working in the Roman picture galleries fought 
bravely through the siege as much for personal love of Garibaldi as 
for love of the Roman republic. 

These are the impressions of one of them .— 


I had no idea of enlisting. I was a young artist, I only went out of 
curiosity—but, oh! I shall never forget that day when I saw him on his 
beautiful white horse in the market-place, with his noble aspect, his calm 
kind face, his high smooth forehead, his light hair and beard—everyone said 
the same He reminded us of nothing so much as of our Saviour's head tn 
the galleries I could not resist him. I left my studio I went after him, 
thousands did likewise He had only to show himself We all worshipped 
him, we could not help it. 


A Dutch artist describes him as follows:— 


Instinctively we looked round and Garibaldi entered through the gate 

Of middle height, well made, broad shouldered, his square chest which gives 
a sense of power to his structure, well marked under his uniform—he stood 
there before us, his blue eyes ranging to violet, surveyed in one glance the 
whole group Those eyes had something remarkable, as well by the colour 
as by the frankness—I know no better word for 1t—of their expression 
They contrasted curiously with those dark sparkling eyes of his Italian 
soldiers, no less than his light chestnut brown hair, which fell loosely over 
his neck upon his shoulders, contrasted with their shining black curls 

But most striking of all was the nose with 1ts exceedingly broad root, which 
has caused Garibald: to be given the name of Leone, and indeed made one 
think of a lion, a resemblance which, according to his soldiers, was still more 
conspicuous in the fight, when his eyes shot forth flames, and his fair hair 
waved as a mane above his temples. 


The first French attack was repulsed with heavy loss, and Oudinot 
was obliged to await the arrival of reinforcements. Meanwhile Ferd:- 
nand II of Naples, who had earned the nickname of Bomba for his 
barbarous destruction of Messina by bombardment 1n September, 1848, 
had advanced to the frontier with 10,000 men. He enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the Pope, who mistrusted Oudinot, and the French were 
not only the diplomatic rivals of the Neapolitans, but also regarded 
them with supreme personal contempt. There was therefore no reason 
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to fear any concerted movement between the French and the Neapolitan 
forces. Garibaldi crossed the Campagna with some 2000 troops to 
hold the Neapolitans in check. He speedily displayed the utter 1n- 
competency of Ferdinand’s troops, and inspired them with a whole- 
some terror of his name, before he was recalled to Rome. Negotia- 
tions with France had been in progress, but when Oudinot had received 
his desired reinforcements these were broken off and the conflict was 
resumed. After a series of desperate struggles the French succeeded 
in capturing the Villa Corsini, which commanded the Janiculum and 
was therefore the key to the whole position. The city was not reduced 
for another month, when many of the defences had been battered into 
heaps of rubble, and street fighting offered no prospect of success. 
Garibaldi proposed to leave Rome with those who cared to follow him, 
and some 4000 Italians started upon a wildly adventurous expedition 
which could advance to no point of safety, and retire upon no secure 
base Some wished to avoid imprisonment, and then to reach their 
homes, while others hoped for plunder, many went because Garibaldi 
led them. 

Garibald: led his men northward in the attempt to reach Venice, 
which was still holding out against the Austrians. The skill with 
which he guided his little band through the heart of Italy, amid the 
French and Austrian troops, was a masterly achievement only made 
possible by his years of South American experience 1n the art of 
guerrilla warfare. From time to time his followers fell away as they 
reached their homes or saw an opportunity of concealment. Their 
weapons were lost, or concealed by patriots 1n the hope that they might 
be of use upon some future occasion In the little republic of San 
Marino the weary band obtained a few days’ rest, especially acceptable 
to Garibaldi’s wife, who was 1n poor health. When they reached the 
Romagna, Garibaldi took to the sea with about 250 men, but his boats 
were overtaken by the Austrians and were driven to land or captured. 
The survivors scattered to seek safety as best they could. Garibald: 
took refuge with his wife in the marshes near Ravenna. Her health 
had grown steadily worse, and she died before he could arrange any 
means for her removal. He himself was passed from hand to hand 
by patriots, who risked their lives in the endeavour, and at length 
succeeded in gaining the sea, whence he made his way to Piedmont. 
Venice and its heroic defender, Manin, were forced to surrender to the 
Austrians in September, 1849, and Austrian order was once more 
restored throughout the peninsula. The patriots, the demagogues, and 
the apostles of liberty who had preached and fought for weeks in 
Rome and other capitals were scattered abroad upon the face of the 
earth, languishing in prisons or gathering such scanty resources as 
they could with a view to emigration. The revolutions of 1848 and 
1849 were over. 

Garibaldi was not allowed to remain in Piedmont. After a short 
visit to Nice, where he saw his parents, he was at length able to settle 
at Tangier, where he remained until 1850 as the guest of the Pied- 
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montese consul. He had attempted, but in vain, to secure employment 
as a merchant captain, and in April, 1850, he embarked for North 
America by way of Liverpool. In America he was obliged to work 
at candle making 1n a small factory near New York. A merchant 
friend carried him off to Central America 1n 1851, and he was then 
able to visit the South American ports, where the Italian patriots 
gave him a warm welcome. In 1854 he sailed for Newcastle as 
captain of a small vessel, and was able to meet Mazzini in England. 
He spent more than a month with him in London, and there formed 
many of the friendships which afterwards bound him to England 
with deep and enduring affection A strong pro-Italian feeling had 
gradually been growing in the country, and a great sensation had 
been made in 1850 when the Austrian general, Haynau, who was 
visiting England, made a tour of inspection of Barclay’s brewery, and 
was assaulted by the workmen, who were indignant at the Austrian 
cruelty in Italy In 1852 and 1853 a conspiracy had occurred at 
Mantua and a revolt had broken out at Milan, both of which were 
repressed by the Austrians with the usual series of floggings and 
executions. The idea began to gain ground that popular risings 
were a sheer waste of life, and the statesman Cavour was carefully 
fostering this idea with a view to gaining support for Victor Emmanuel 
and his monarchy as a nucleus of the future free Italy In the spring 
of 1854 Garibaldi returned to Italy and settled down in Nice. 

In Italy the man of the hour was now Cavour. The Bismarck 
of Italy and the real maker of the modern state, he was fully imbued 
with British political ideas regarding freely elected Parliaments as 
the essential basis of government. He differed, however, from Bis- 
marck in his belief that 1t was possible, while governing through 
Parliament, to persuade the country to follow the course recom- 
mended by wisdom and experience, and he disregarded the outcries 
of interested factions and the selfish claims of people with axes of 
their own to grind He was ready to expostulate with the despots 
of various states and to urge the adoption of more liberal forms of 
government. Piedmont was thus regarded as the centre of light 
and hope by every patriot who had any hope for his country. Num- 
bers of exiles from other Italian states entered Piedmont, and, being 
as they were the pick of the country, proved a valuable accession 
of strength. The participation of Italy in the Crimean war was a 
burning question when Garabald:1 returned to Nice. Many regarded 
the Italian share in the campaign as a waste of slender resources 
which ought to be hoarded for the coming struggle with Austria. 
But Cavour’s object was to pave the way for an alliance with Napo- 
leon III or with Britain against Austria, and though Garibaldi 
does not seem to have appreciated this policy he quite believed that 
every effort should be made to recall to the memories of European 
nations the fact that Italy was politically alive. 

In 1855 the death of a brother left Garibaldi a small inheritance, 
with which he bought half of the island of Caprera, not far from 
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Sardinia and within easy reach of the little port of Maddalena. There 
he spent his time cultivating the ground, building his house, and 
watching events upon the continent, which he could easily reach 
whenever his presence might be required. For the moment the 
centre of interest had shifted from Piedmont to Naples. From 1821 
to 1860 Naples lived under a police despotism, reinforced by the 
army, the priesthood, and by a host of spies, a rule embodied in 
the person of King Ferdinand II, known to Italian history as Bomba. 
Gifted with a liberal allowance of low cunning, he conceived that 
deceit and tyranny were the best instruments of government, nor 
had he ever known any others. Some germs of patriotism he seems 
to have possessed: he resented Austrian interference and rejected 
French and British overtures with no less impartiality. But while 
he thus maintained his own absolute power he made no attempt to 
reform the corruption by which the state was undermined, and though 
he had been forced to grant a constitution 1n 1848, this concession was 
speedily withdrawn In the years immediately following, the prisons 
of Naples were filled with representatives of every shade of political 
opinion. Wealthy and leading citizens were forbidden to leave 
their houses without special police permits, men of refinement and 
literary taste were left to rot 1n loathsome dungeons, and a state of 
affairs existed which fully justified the fierce invective of Mr Glad- 
stone: 


It 1s not mere imperfection, not corruption in low quarters, not occasional 
severity that I am about to describe It 1s the incessant, systematic violation 
of the law by the power appointed to watch over and maintain it It 1s the 
wholesale persecution of virtue when united with intelligence, operating upon 
such a scale that entire classes may with truth be said to be its object It1s 
the awful profanation of public religion by its notorious alliance 1n the govern- 
ing powers with the violation of every moral law It 1s the perfect prostitution 
of the judicial office, I have heard strong but too true expressions used, ‘‘ this 
is the negation of God erected into a system of government” 


Mr. Gladstone’s letters crystallized British opinion upon the sub- 
ject of Italy and roused a tremendous controversy. There 1s no 
doubt that his words were not too strong, and the fact that Britain 
and France were ready to consider the condition of the Neapolitan 
kingdom roused some hope among the oppressed. But their eyes 
were not all turned to the same quarter of the heavens. Cavour, 
with wonderful cleverness, had succeeded in uniting the Italian de- 
mocratic party for the support of Piedmont, and among them was 
included Garibaldi, who publicly proclaimed that Victor Emmanuel’s 
monarchy must be the basis of Italian unity. Mazzini’s_ policy, 
which desired a temporary alliance with Piedmont against Austria 
and hoped for a future republic, was thus repudiated. The Italian 
National Society which was formed in 1857 was joined by thousands 
of Italians, who, though previously republicans, had been converted 
to Cavour’s ideas. This statesman, therefore, was enabled to declare 
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his intentions in the south of the peninsula, and had succeeded in 
making an arrangement with Napoleon III of France 1n_ 1858. 
Napoleon was ready to protect the Pope, and had some idea of se- 
curing the throne of Naples for his kinsman, Lucien Murat; but 
if he broke definitely with Sardinia the prospects of a coalition 
against Austria would be ruined. On the other hand, Cavour’s 
Neapolitan friends were able to help the movement by underground 
means. A series of small raids and risings placed the Sardinian 
Government in a difficult position. Cavour did not wish to offend 
Napoleon, nor, on the other hand, to lose the support of the Italian 
democrats It was a position which seemed to become yet more 
difficult after the attempt made by Orsini, an ex-official of the Roman 
republic of 1849, to assassinate the Emperor Napoleon and the Empress 
Eugenie by means of explosive bombs on 14 January, 1858 Napoleon 
at first demanded that Piedmont should suppress the democrats and 
expel immigrants from her borders. Victor Emmanuel frankly de- 
clared his disavowal of the outrage and his friendly feelings for France, 
and, strangely enough, Napoleon was mollified to the point of befriend- 
ing Italy and even his would-be murderer To try to fathom the 
motives of Napoleon III 1s a hopeless task, combining as he did 
the selfishness of the scheming adventurer and the opportunist poli- 
tician with the extravagance of an idealist believer 1n the principles 
of the French Revolution, he might have been swayed by any number 
of motives Orsini was executed, but he wrote a letter to Napoleon 
appealing to him to free his country from Austria, a letter which 
was printed 1n all the newspapers and even read at the trial. . Napoleon 
possibly remembered that Italy had been the scene of Bonaparte’s 
first successes, and thought that history might be repeated in his 
own case 

The result was a meeting with Cavour at Plombieéres, in July, 1858. 
A quarrel was to be picked with Austria, after which the French and 
Italian troops would drive the Austrians out of the peninsula and 
dictate terms of peace at Vienna. Italy was to become a congeries 
of weak states under the nominal presidency of the Pope and the real 
suzerainty of France, while Savoy and Nice were to be ceded to France, 
and Sardinia was to be extended to include northern Italy. There were 
difficulties 1n the way of this scheme, the chief of which was the certain 
opposition of the Pope, whom Napoleon would not venture to offend, 
while the result of 1t would be merely to exchange Austrian for French 
supremacy. Cavour, however, considered that the change could not 
possibly be for the worse, and that Napoleon would be an easier 
incubus to throw off than Austria. Preparations were therefore made: 
patriots were smuggled to the north of Italy to swell the Predmontese 
armies, while a policy of pinpricks was begun against Austria upon 
the question of enlisting Italian deserters from the Austrian provinces. 
War was declared in May, 1859, and Cavour had a terribly anxious 
time before this date was reached.” The first hint of Napoleon’s 1n- 
tentions roused a general outcry in France and Britain. Britain 
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thought that Italian grievances could be remedied without a general 
upheaval, and feared that war might be but the opening to another 
era of Napoleonic conquest. Napoleon quailed before the tumult, and 
attempted to negotiate for a general disarmament. Cavour was well 
aware that such an order in Italy would mean the overthrow of the 
house of Savoy; for a time he actually contemplated suicide, but 
Austria herself solved the difficulty. She declined to disarm, and 
ordered her troops to invade Piedmont on 27 April. Napoleon then 
came to the rescue of Piedmont and Cavour. 

Cavour had already arranged that Garibaldi should play a certain 
part in the operations. Has old warriors rallied round him, 1n par- 
ticular his right-hand man, Nino Bixio. Garibaldi was commissioned 
to organize a force which was to operate 1n the Alps, and though want 
of governmental organization deprived his troops of proper transport 
and munitions of war, the skill of their leader and their own enthu- 
siasm enabled them to perform every demand that was laid upon them. 
Garibaldi was able to drive the Austrians from Lake Como, when 
he heard the news of Magenta. He harried the Austrians on their 
retreat to the Quadrilateral, but was not allowed to share in the 
great battle of Solferino, the second defeat of the Austrians. He and 
his force, much to their regret, were sent into the Valtelline to guard 
the Stelvio Pass. But with 3000 young volunteers, armed with old 
muskets and without artillery, he had succeeded in drawing away over 
11,000 men from the Austrian main body, and inflicting defeats upon 
them in spite of their infinitely superior equipment 

An announcement was then made which roused Italian patriots 
throughout the peninsula to fury. Napoleon concluded peace with the 
Austrian emperor at Villafranca on 11 July, 1859 He probably had no 
choice 1n the matter. Prussia and other German states were alarmed 
at the possible aggrandizement of France, and Napoleon himself must 
have seen that the movement for Italian unity was rapidly growing 
He knew that a single defeat might mean for him the loss of his throne, 
and his nerve seems to have been shaken by the slaughter which he 
had witnessed at Magenta and Solferino. Cavour, however, felt that 
he had been deceived, and was justly indignant. By the terms of 
peace, Austria was left in possession of such Venetian territory as 
her army still occupied, while the former despotisms in Tuscany and 
the Papal states were to be restored. Piedmont might have accepted 
these terms, and would have gained Lombardy as the price, but never 
again would she have had the opportunity of leading a patriotic move- 
ment towards Italian unity. Of this fact Cavour was well aware, and 
advised Victor Emmanuel to reject the treaty and continue the struggle 
alone. He wished him to abdicate, as his father had done, for the 
purpose of demonstrating to humanity the treachery and injustice of 
Napoleon. In conversation with the Senator Joachim Pietri, an inti- 
mate friend of Napoleon, Cavour showed a fury that astonished those 
who had seen in him nothing but the quiet and calculating diplomatist. 
‘‘' Your emperor has insulted me,” he shouted; ‘‘yes, sir, insulted me! 
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He gave me his word, and promised me to relax no efforts until the 
Austrians were completely driven out of Italy. He stipulated for Nice 
and Savoy as his reward. I induced my sovereign to consent to this 
sacrifice for the sake of Italy. My king, my good and honourable 
king, trusted me and consented. Your emperor now pockets his 
reward and lets us shift for ourselves. I am dishonoured before my 
king. But this peace will lead to nothing, this treaty shall not be 
carried out.” 

Victor Emmanuel, however, realized that Napoleon had risked a 
great deal for the sake of Italy, and consented to the peace with the 
reservation that 1t was binding only upon himself and his own terrt- 
tories, and did not oblige him to restore the former Governments in 
the revolted provinces These provinces were ready to fight rather 
than to return to their former condition. Tuscany, Modena, Parma, 
and the Romagna prepared to retain their independence until Pied- 
mont could venture to annex them as they desired A league was 
formed between them, the forces of which were placed under the com- 
mand of one Fanti, who named Garibaldi as his lieutenant. Garibaldi 
brought large numbers of his volunteers with him, and his impetuous 
troops were prepared to attack the Papal provinces or to march in 
any other direction. This would have been sheer madness until the 
French armies were withdrawn from Lombardy and Victor Emmanuel 
stepped in at the right moment and persuaded Garibaldi to resign 
his command. Piedmont must be able to annex the northern pro- 
vinces with the southern, but the right base for an attack upon Naples 
was Sicily and not the north, and the right year was not 1859 

Meanwhile Cavour had retired for a time, and was succeeded by one 
Rattazz1, a more tractable and in some respects a more acceptable 
politician to Victor Emmanuel at the moment’ By the end of the 
year 1859 Napoleon began to understand that an attempt to carry 
out his programme in central Italy would expose him to the risk of 
losing Savoy and Nice. Interest and inclination alike urged him to 
leave Piedmont 1n possession of the central Italian provinces On 
the other hand, the definite concession of Savoy and Nice was neces- 
sary, and for this purpose Victor Emmanuel was obliged to recall 
Cavour to office. Pius IX naturally regarded Napoleon’s change of 
policy with the utmost disfavour. But his own unwillingness to break 
with the feudal and mediaeval principles upon which his states had 
been previously governed left him no real ground for criticism If 
the Pope required a secular kingdom to maintain his independence, 
a smaller territory would suffice for that purpose, at the same time 
Napoleon was by no means certain what precise accession of territory 
Sardinia was to receive, and thought that Tuscany should at least 
remain independent. Cavour, however, on his own initiative, took a 
referendum early in 1860 from all the central Italian provinces, on 
the question whether they wished, for incorporation in the kingdom 
of Italy. There was no doubt about the answer, and Cavour had 
already secured the moral support of Britain, which was quite pre- 
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pared to see Italy withdrawn from French influence. Cavour then 
opened negotiations concerning the cession of Savoy and Nice; the 
emperor would not risk the loss of these two provinces for the sake 
of possible openings in Italy. On the other hand, the cession of 
Nice roused strong opposition in the Piedmontese Government: Gart- 
bald: took his seat in Parliament for the express purpose of opposing 
the idea. The treaty, however, was signed on 24 March, 1860, and 
Cavour earned the hatred of Garibaldi, who declared that the minister 
had made him an alien in his own country. The deception perhaps 
rankled more deeply than the loss of territory, for Cavour, a year 
previously, had denied the existence of any intention to abandon Nice, 
and when Victor Emmanuel explained to Garibaldi that he should 
be as ready to yield Nice as the crown of Sardinia was ready to yield 
Savoy in the cause of Italian unity, the objections of the great patriot 
were at once disarmed. The story that Cavour sent a note to Garibald: 
in order to soothe his feelings, with the brief question: ‘‘ Nice or 
Sicily?” 1s probably apocryphal; it was not thus that a statesman like 
Cavour would have incited Garibaldi to undertake so desperate a 
venture. ‘‘We must first organize ourselves,” he said, ‘‘ form a power- 
ful army, and then we can turn our eyes to Venice and to Rome and 
the South.” 

The South, however, was not inclined to wait The despotism of 
Ferdinand II had long been rousing a storm which was about to burst 
And in Sicily especially subterranean intrigues, for which the people 
had an innate aptitude, had completely undermined the official Govern- 
ment In 1859 Sicilian conspirators had invited Garibaldi to come and 
lead them. W5uth sound sense he advised them to strengthen them- 
selves and support Victor Emmanuel 1n Italy. An abortive revolt took 
place in Palermo in March, 1860 Though the forces were scattered 
by the Bourbon troops, the leaders were able to keep the embers of 
the conspiracy alive by spreading reports that Garibaldi was coming 
During the last days of 1859 he was actually considering the question 
and his fellow conspirators were buying rifles. He hesitated, how- 
ever, in view of the fact that all the former plots against the Bourbons 
had miscarried, and he desired a definite statement from Mazzini and 
his party, who had engineered the conspiracy, that the struggle should 
be waged for Italy and Victor Emmanuel and not 1n some vague hopes 
of republicanism. Ferdinand II died in May, 1859, and had been suc- 
ceeded by Francis II, a feeble pietist with no mind of his own. The 
Neapolitan army was certainly considerable in numbers, but the obser- 
vation of Ferdinand II, when he found his son studying a new uniform 
for his troops, throws a lurid light upon their efficiency. ‘‘ Dress them 
how you please,” said the old king cheerfully, ‘“‘they will run away all 
the same.” After an infinite amount of intrigue and diplomacy Gar1- 
bald: at length resolved to start on 5 May, 1860. Cavour feared French 
and Austrian interference, and doubted whether the tnsurrectionists 
would have the vigour or tenacity to carry their undertaking through. 
On the other hand, 1f Garibaldi succeeded in conquering the island and 
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gaining a footing on the peninsula, Italian deliverance seemed certain, 
and the general enthusiasm in the country made it seem much more 
dangerous to stop the expedition than to allow it to start. Eventually 
it was resolved that Garibaldi should be allowed to go, though he 
naturally went without official countenance. 

Of all the filibustering expeditions undertaken by land or sea, that 
of Garibaldi and the Thousand appears the most wildly impossible 
and extravagant enterprise. Palermo itself, the main object of ‘the 
attack, was garrisoned with 20,000 well-armed Neapolitan troops. 
Neapolitan ships of war were known to be in the neighbourhood of 
the island. Though 1t was hoped that the inhabitants would rise upon 
Garibaldi’s arrival, the Neapolitans were notoriously untrustworthy 
and liable to attacks of panic. Yet Garibaldi set out from Genoa with 
1150 men crammed into two little steamers, armed for the most part 
with obsolete muskets, supported by a few ancient cannon, and unpro- 
vided with ammunition of any kind. He had been unable to pick 
up certain stores at sea upon the moment of his departure, and was 
forced to secure some ammunition upon his way by a stratagem. His 
volunteers were composed of all classes and conditions of men, many 
of them university students, others of them doctors, lawyers, or artisans 
Most of them, however, had seen fire before, and all were under the 
strong discipline which Garibaldi invariably maintained His lieu- 
tenant and right-hand man, Nino Bixio, was by his own authority 
strong enough to control even so heterogeneous a troop. Buxio’s 
speech to the men at the first sign of insurrection 1s a better com- 
mentary upon his character than any number of descriptive pages: 
‘‘T command here; I am everything; I am Tsar, Sultan, and Pope 
I am Nino Bixio I must be obeyed like God. If you dare to shrug 
your shoulders or think of mutiny, I will come along with a sabre and 
cut you in pieces.” Thus the expedition set sail for Sicily, and such 
patriots as were not prostrated with seasickness occupied the voyage 
with the manufacture of cartridges. 

Meanwhile Cavour was in a painfully anxious situation. While 
Garibaldi was still at sea, Russia and Prussia both protested against 
the expedition. Austria and Britain held aloof, but the attitude of 
France was menacing and uncertain. Napoleon was apparently unable 
to decide whether he should protect the Neapolitan Government against 
the movement for reform or whether he should secure its overthrow in 
the interests of France. At any rate, on 7 May, Cavour received a 
threatening letter of expostulation and a refusal to withdraw any French 
troops from Rome. Cavour telegraphed orders to his admiral that 
Garibaldi was to be stopped if he was encountered at sea. The tele- 
gram was intended, no doubt, to save his own credit in the case of 
failure, and the admiral, who was more than half aware of Cavour’s 
position, was unlikely to make any effort for the arrest of Garibald1. 
Nor would public opinion in northern Italy have allowed Cavour to 
recall the expedition. 

Upon 11 May Garibaldi sighted the port of Marsala, the Lilybeum 
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of the ancients, and disembarked without delay. Only the presence of 
certain British warships enabled him to carry out this operation un- 
molested. The Neapolitag ships appeared 1n the offing too late to stop 
the Thousand, but 1n time to have destroyed the expedition if they had 
opened fire upon the disembarkation. They had, however, more than 
a suspicion that the British commanders were prepared to interfere, 
a suspicion grounded upon the fact that British cruisers had been 
constantly seen in Sicilian waters. After they had exchanged four- 
parlers with the British captains, and had decided to open fire, 
Garibaldi and his men were safe within the walls of Marsala. Gani- 
baldi then resolved to make his way to Salemi, the nearest mountain 
town, to rest his men and gather round him as many of the inhabitants 
as could be persuaded to rise. He would thence march upon Palermo, 
and by 13 May he had successfully avoided the Neapolitan troops and 
established himself at his first halting place. Meanwhile the Neapolitan 
detachment under General Land: had moved to Calatafimi, and by 
the morning of 15 May the general heard that Garibaldi’s force was 
advancing against him Garibaldi was supported by about 8000 native 
troops, who proved perfectly useless when the battle began. The con- 
flict itself was confined to the operation of storming the hill which the 
Neapolitans held Garibaldi’s artillery was of no use for clearing the 
way, and the Neapolitans were armed with the best rifles of the period, 
and had every advantage of position Fortunately for the attacking 
party the hill had been terraced for agricultural purposes, and under 
the shelter of the terrace walls the Thousand were able to snatch 
moments for breath and shelter during the progress of the assault. 
Garibaldi succeeded 1n collecting some 400 men under the last terrace, 
and a final rush cleared the Neapolitans from the summit. The Thou- 
sand lost some 150 killed and wounded, the enemy probably less, but 
though the battle may be described as nothing more than an unim- 
portant skirmish, the moral effects were tremendous. Garibaldi was 
a name to conjure with 1n the 1sland. Tales had been told of him 
for years in every Neapolitan barrack-room, and the Neapolitan troops 
now lost all cohesion and retired precipitately upon Palermo, where 
General Lanza, who had been placed 1n command, appeared just in 
time to witness their arrival 

In Palermo everything was in readiness as far as readiness was 
possible for so unpractical a people as the Neapolitans. In one respect 
they could, however, be fully trusted—in their capacity for intrigue. 
It was generally known throughout the city that Garibaldi proposed 
to attack upon the morning of 27 May, and the secret was well kept 
from the Neapolitan officers and men. Garibaldi was met with some 
resistance upon approaching the town, from Neapolitan riflemen, but 
a determined rush carried himself and his troops within the city, and 
days of street fighting then began, 1n which the Thousand and the 
inhabitants gradually drove the royalist troops towards the sea. The 
situation from time to time appeared desperate. The Sicilian allies 
were occasionally seized with fits of lethargy, and desired to desert; the 
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ammunition ran short. But when Garibaldi succeeded in commanding 
the cathedral and the centre of the town General Lanza proposed an 
armistice. To this Garibaldi readily agreed; it 1s doubtful whether he 
could have continued the struggle for another day. The enemy, how- 
ever, were by no means aware of his position, and a second armistice 
was concluded on the following day, after which Lanza agreed to 
evacuate the town. Twelve days were expended in the task of em- 
barking the army of 20,000 men; by 19 June the last of them were 
gone. Meanwhile the rebellion had blazed up throughout the island, 
and other scattered garrisons of the royalists were hard pressed, espe- 
cially in Messina. 

These events inspired King Francis of Naples with the liveliest 
alarm. He summoned liberal ministers to office, promised the Nea- 
politans a free constitution, and begged Napoleon to help him. The 
latter, however, explained to the envoys that, while he had every 
reason to desire a continuance of the kingdom of Naples, he did not 
feel able to oppose the popular movement. He advised the king of 
Naples to abandon Sicily and to make overtures to King Victor 
Emmanuel, which he promised to support with his influence. The 
Great Powers, including even Britain, were still of the opinion that 
two kingdoms could coexist 1n Italy Cavour was therefore placed in 
a difficult position. To turn his back upon the overtures of France 
would be to defy Europe; to countenance any steps for maintaining 
the hated Bourbons 1n power might imperil the whole structure which 
he had so laboriously raised. However, he opened negotiations as a 
matter of form, and persuaded his king to write to Garibaldi and to 
request him to stop the landing of troops upon Italian soil. Garibaldi 
declined to listen. ‘‘ Your Majesty”, he replied, ‘‘is aware of the high 
respect and affection which I entertain for your person, but the state 
of affairs in Italy does not allow me to obey you as I should wish. 
Permit me, then, on this occasion to be disobedient. As soon as I 
have accomplished my duty, and the people are freed from their de- 
tested yoke, I will lay my sword at your feet, and obey you for the 
rest of my life”” The influence of Mazzini’s party, however, added to 
Cavour’s anxieties. They had surrounded Garibaldi’s party in Italy, 
and it seemed that if republicanism gained the upper hand the unity 
of Italy was a lost ideal. While, therefore, negotiations were proceed- 
ing with Naples, Cavour did his best to provoke a revolution, with the 
object of securing the proclamation of the king himself as dictator. 
This intrigue, however, was a failure. The ministers whom Cavour 
hoped to utilize as his tools were suspected by the Bourbon Govern- 
ment, and were driven to take refuge in Piedmont. It was obvious 
that Garibaldi must overthrow the Bourbons 1n Italy as he had over- 
thrown them in Sicily. 

He landed on the peninsula near Melito on 19 August, 1861, and 
marched upon Naples. He was received everywhere with tumultuous 
enthusiasm On 7 September he was able to enter Naples with 18,000 
volunteers, whereupon the king withdrew to a strong fortress on the 
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The painting here reproduced shows the conscriptionist basis 
of the present Italian army, which stands in sharp contrast to 
the volunteer troops by which Garibaldi won the freedom 
of his country. The painter of this picture, Frank W. W. 
Topham, R.I., was the son of an artist, F W. Topham, 
R.W.S., and was born in 1838 in London. ‘This 1s one of 
the most successful of his works. 
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Volturno with an army of 60,000 men. Mazzini’s party were beside 
themselves with joy; not only were the French to be driven from Rome 
and the Austrians from Venice, but a campaign had been started which 
was to liberate Hungary, restore the independence of Poland, and secure 
the triumph of democracy throughout Europe. For this purpose they 
were anxious to prevent the inhabitants of Naples from conducting a 
plebiscite upon the question whether they wished Victor Emmanuel to 
be their king. They persuaded Gartbald1 to march upon Rome and 
to drive out the French troops, and Garibaldi was ready to listen, being 
fully persuaded that any reluctance on the part of Victor Emmanuel to 
countenance such a move was inspired only by the jealousy of Cavour. 
He ordered the expulsion from Sicily of Cavour’s envoys, the king’s 
nominee for the dictatorship was replaced by a prominent member of 
Mazzini’s party, and there seemed every probability of a war with 
Austria and France. 

Cavour resolved to intervene at once and with decision. He was 
convinced that a revolutionary movement could only succeed if it were 
guided by the constitutional monarchy of northern Italy. He there- 
fore advised the king to invade the Papal territory of Umbria and the 
Marches with the exception of Rome, which was protected by Napoleon, 
and to attack the army of the Bourbons. The Pope had collected an 
army of 20,000 mercenaries under the command of General de Lamori- 
ciére, a prominent member of the French legitimist party. <A large 
number of the officers were also legitimists, a fact which did not tend 
to prepossess Napoleon in their favour. The Sardinian Government 
was thus afforded a good excuse for the invasion. Lamoriciére was 
defeated on 18 September, at Castelfidardo, and almost the whole of 
the Papal army was taken prisoner. Garibaldi’s attempt upon the 
Volturno had proved unsuccessful. The Bourbon troops repulsed his 
attack and crossed the river in turn, but the situation was relieved by 
the appearance of Victor Emmanuel’s army, upon which the Neapoli- 
tans withdrew. Garibaldi was now completely under the influence of 
Mazzini’s party and of the opponents of Cavour. He strongly objected 
to the incorporation of Naples and Sicily 1n the kingdom of Italy, and 
actually informed the king that he would not consent to any proposal 
of the kind unless Cavour and his party were dismissed from office. 
But upon this occasion he was not supported by public opinion. 
Every thinking man was anxious for a rapid unton with the northern 
monarchy. The recent convulsions had thrown the south of Sicily 
in particular into hopeless confusion. After long hesitation Garibaldi 
resolved to yield. <A plebiscite was taken, and Umbria, the Marches, 
Naples, and Sicily voted almost unanimously for annexation to the 
Sardinian kingdom 1n the month of October. The king was prepared 
to nominate Garibaldi as lieutenant-general of the districts which he 
had conquered, had the patriot not laid down as an indispensable con- 
dition that he should receive permission to march upon Rome tn the 
following spring. A breach with France was not to be thought of, 
and Garibaldi therefore withdrew 1n mortified dignity to his rocky 
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island of Caprera, convinced that Cavour was the real obstacle in his 
way. In a final manifesto he expressed his hope that a millon 
Italians would join him in the spring for the purpose of liberating 
Rome and Venice. Cavour’s judgment, however, was entirely correct. 
When Garibaldi proposed to march upon Rome, Napoleon informed 
the Vienna Government that he would not oppose armed interference 
in Italy by Austria on behalf of the Papacy, though he could not 
countenance any further disturbance of Lombardy. 

The Neapolitan army was unable to stand against Victor Em- 
manuel’s troops, and King Francis retired to the fortress of Gaeta, 
which was captured, after a long siege, on 13 February, 1861. The 
unification of Italy was now within sight, but the statesman who had 
worked with indomitable perseverance to attain this end was not 
to see the fulfilment of his wishes. The first Italian Parliament 
assembled in Turin in February, and conferred upon Victor Em- 
manuel the title of king of Italy, though Venice and Rome were still 
in foreign hands. Cavour died on 6 June, 1861, worn out with toil 
and anxiety. He had been bitterly upbraided by Garibaldi in the 
Parliament; he probably longed as much as Garibaldi himself to attack 
Rome and Venice, but his statesmanlike foresight saw that the time 
was not yet. He died as an orthodox Catholic, murmuring the words 
‘¢ A free Church 1n a free State”, and he must have realized with proud 
satisfaction the fact that within ten short years of office his energy had 
given Italy union and independence. 

During the last month of Cavour’s life his attention had been 
particularly occupied by the Roman question. A number of his 
friends considered that the Pope should be left in undisturbed pos- 
session of Rome, as a free state in which he might reside as a 
protector and suzerain Cavour was convinced that Italian unity 
was impossible unless the country was 1n possession of its natural 
capital. Pius TX, a simple childlike character, was entirely under 
the influence of his advisers, and their obstinacy proved a great 
obstacle to the final union of Italy. Cavour’s successor, Ricasol1, 
proposed a treaty securing the Papacy in all its secular nghts, and 
offering the renunciation by the king of all his rights of investiture 
provided that the Pope would recognize the status quo. If the treaty 
had been carried out the Pope would have been complete master of the 
Italian Church, but the proposal was rejected and the ministry of 
Ricasoli was overthrown in consequence. Under his successor, Rat- 
tazz1, Garibaldi twice raised an army of volunteers to seize the city 
for Italy, but the French emperor informed Victor Emmanuel that 
France would hold Italy responsible for Garibaldi’s actions. The king 
was therefore obliged to oppose him by force, and at the battle of 
Aspromonte, on 29 August, 1862, he was wounded and obliged to lay 
down his arms. A similar attempt in 1867 was defeated by the Papal 
troops and the French at Mentana. Nor was it until the end of the 
Franco-Prussian war that the road to Rome was thrown open. 

Venice was added to the kingdom in 1866. Victor Emmanuel 
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formed an alliance with Prussia upon the outbreak of the war with 
Austria, upon the condition that no peace should be made with Austna 
until Venice had been ceded to Italy. Prussia, again, helped indirectly 
to add Rome to the Italian dominions. After the overthrow of the 
French empire, Victor Emmanuel was informed by the republican 
government that France would no longer support the Papal power. 
The Italian Government immediately gave notice to the Pope that 
Rome would be incorporated in the kingdom of Italy, and the city 
voted by a hundred to one for annexation. In 1871 Victor Emmanuel 
was able to take up his official residence in the Eternal City, which then 
became the capital of a free and united Italy. Garibald1’s work had been 
finished long before. In 1870 he fought on the side of the French 
against the Prussians with a band of volunteers; but he was no longer 
the man he had been, and after the defeat of Bourbaki he returned to 
Caprera, where he died on 2 June, 1882. His career reached its 
zenith with his capture of Naples, and there 1s little doubt that this 
result would never have been achieved with such rapidity had it not 
been for his magnetic influence and striking personality. For diplo- 
macy he had little or no talent; as a guerrilla warrior he was un- 
surpassed, but the most extraordinary feature of his character 1s the 
enthusiasm which he was capable of inspiring for the cause which he 
had at heart. Men were attracted to his banner who had seen him 
but once, and for an instant, in their lives, and many to whom he 
never even spoke were ready to die for him. The ultimate liberation 
of Italy was largely due to the fact that so powerful an influence was 
forthcoming to support her cause when the hour for action struck. 
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THE BALANCE OF POWER AND THE GREAT 
EUROPEAN WAR 


The foundation of the German Empire 1n 1871 marks the beginning 
of a new era in the political history of Europe. The solution of the 
age-long problem of the German states by their close federation under 
the leadership of Prussia was an economic gain to Europe, and this 
great achievement gives Bismarck a secure place among creative states- 
men, whatever views may be held regarding his methods The Empire 
once established, Bismarck devoted all his unrivalled statecraft to 
securing its permanence and stability both internally and externally. 
Its internal progress—industrial, commercial, educational, and socio- 
political—has been one of the outstanding features of recent European 
history, but does not concern us here, save as providing the necessary 
basis for enabling Germany to claim a commanding place in the states 
system of Europe. Bismarck’s foreign policy aimed at two objects—the 
isolation and crippling of France and friendship with Russia—and he 
feared above all a combination of France and Russia against Germany 
As long as he was responsible for the policy of the Empire, no such 
hostile combination was accomplished, but five years after his dismissal 
from office 1n 1890 1t was complete. Five years after his death France 
found another friend in Britain, and four years later the Triple Entente 
was rounded off by an agreement between Britain and Russia. At the 
same time Bismarck’s one enduring achievement in foreign policy, the 
Triple Alliance, 1n spite of periodical renewals, was steadily weakening 
through the gradual rapprochement between Italy and France and the 
rewval of Italy’s historic antipathy to Austria. The result has been 
the virtual 1solation of Germany, except for the alliance of the German- 
Magyar-Slav Empire of Austria-Hungary, and to-day Germany is 
fighting for existence against an overwhelming European combination. 

Built up by means of three wars, against Denmark, Austria, and 
France respectively, the German Empire, despite its great progress in 
the arts of peace and its magnificent contributions to civilization, has 
been so militarist in its character as to be regarded by other Powers 
as a menace to their independence and integrity. Bismarck’s successors 
have continued the spirit of his policy without his skill and often with 
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great structure that he reared. It would have been well for Germany 
af there had been, both in the making of the Empire and tn its sub- 
sequent government, less of the ‘‘ mauled fist” and of Machiavellian 
diplomacy and more of the spirit of conciliation and accommodation. 

THE THREE EMPERORS’ ENTENTE, 1872.-—The first stage 1n Bis- 
marck’s foreign policy was marked by the Three Emperors’ Entente, 
an unwritten understanding arrived at in September, 1872, at a meeting 
in Berlin of the German, Austrian, and Russian emperors, William I, 
Francis Joseph, and Alexander IJ]. Bismarck had helped Russia to 
suppress the Polish rebellion in 1863, when Napoleon III was inclined, 
though unable, to help the Poles, and had thus gained her benevolent 
neutrality in his empire-building wars. It was therefore easy for him 
to maintain relations of friendship with Russia, and the Balkan question 
had not yet reached the stage when the rivalry of Russia and Austria 
was to render 1t impossible to be an ally of both The fear of Nihilism, 
Socialism, and revolutionary movements generally was used by Bis- 
marck to draw the three Empires together. It 1s said that Bismarck 
almost simultaneously concluded a secret agreement with Austria alone, 
promising to support her 1n obtaining compensation for her losses of 
territory in the wars of 1859 and 1866—an arrangement of considerable 
significance in connection with the Bosnian question 1n 1878, 1908-9, 
and 1914. The same year is said to have witnessed the conclusion of 
a secret defensive convention between Germany and Russia _ In this 
way Bismarck endeavoured to insure Germany against the feared in- 
stability of the Three Emperors’ Entente 

THE Crisis OF 1875.—The victorious Germans thought that France 
‘was hopelessly crippled by military disaster and by the burden of the 
heavy indemnity, but the French nation, under the skilful guidance of 
Thiers, rose superior to disaster, and by heroic exertions completed the 
payment of the indemnity in 1873. The German troops finally evacu- 
ated the country in that year, and France set to work to organize its 
government and re-create its army The rapid recuperation was re- 
garded with open suspicion by German Chauvinists, as involving danger 
to Germany, and a serious crisis in the relations of the two countries 
was occasioned by a French military law of 1875 Bismarck 1s believed 
to have associated himself with the demand of influential people at the 
Berlin court for 1mmediate war with France, and an inspired article 
entitled ‘‘War in Sight” appeared 1n the Berlin Post of 15 April, 1875. 
The facts as ascertained by the French Government were placed at the 
disposal of the London 77mes and published on 4 May. France appealed 
to Russia, and the Tsar Alexander II, ona visit to the Emperor William, 
‘used his influence against the mad and iniquitous design of ‘‘ bleeding 
France white”. Queen Victoria also helped the cause of peace by a 
personal letter to the German Emperor 

THE AUSTRO-GERMAN ALLIANCE, 1879.—The breach in the Three 
Emperors’ Entente due to Russian action in the affair of 1875, pre- 
pared the way for the complete collapse of the agreement in conse- 
qjuence of the events that took place in the Balkans in 1875-8 <A 
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revolt of the Christians of Herzegovina against the Turkish Govern- 
ment in 1875, followed by the Bulgarian atrocities of 1876, set the 
Balkan lands aflame, and Servia and Montenegro declared war against 
Turkey in the middle of the latter year. At first the three Empires 
tried to act together and gaih ‘the co-operation of the other Powers 
in putting pressure upon Turkey to grant reforms, but the dissent 
of the British Government made a European settlement 1mpossible, 
and Austria and Russia, as the Powers more immediately affected, 
came to a private arrangement at Reichstadt, on 8 July, 1876, in view 
of the possibility of Russian military intervention. This arrangement 
was embodied in a more precise treaty, concluded at Vienna on 
15 January, 1877; but immediately afterwards it was found possible 
to get all the Powers to co-operate 1n a belated Protocol to Turkey 
The failure of this Protocol led to Russia’s declaration of war against 
Turkey on 24 April. The completeness of the Russian victory in the 
war aroused the fears of Austria lest her interests in the Balkans should 
be overlooked, and she proposed that the preliminaries of peace 
between Russia and Turkey, concluded at Adrianople, should be sub- 
mitted to a European Conference Backed by Britain—which had 
made warlike preparations—France, Italy, and Germany, her proposal 
for a European settlement was accepted by Russia, and the Balkan 
settlement made between Russia and Turkey in the treaty of San 
Stefano on 3 March, 1878, was submitted to European review and 
radically modified at Berlin in June-July, 1878. 

The Treaty of Berlin, signed on 13 July, 1878, remade the map 
of the Balkan region, and the course of events that culminated tn it 
profoundly modified the diplomatic relations of the European Powers. 
Russia and Austria were alienated from each other, and Russia was 
angry with Germany for thwarting her plans, as she thought, although 
Bismarck maintained that he had been simply an ‘‘honest broker”, 
and had done his best for her Bismarck had helped Austria to get 
compensation for her earlier losses by obtaining administrative occu- 
pation of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The basis of the Three Emperors’ 
Entente was destroyed, and the way prepared for a closer alliance 
between Germany and Austria. This was accomplished 1n October, 
1879, after a meeting between Bismarck and Andrdassy, the Austrian 
Chancellor, in August, at Gastein, in the crownland of Salzburg, a 
place associated with the fateful convention of 1865 between Prussia 
and Austria, which issued in the war of 1866 Each Power undertook 
to support the other in the event of attack by Russia, and to remain 
neutral in the event of attack by another Power, France being the 
potential aggressor 1n Bismarck’s mind. This Alliance, which 1s at 
once the origin and the most solid link of the Triple Alliance, was 
kept secret until the spring of 1888, but the Emperor William I com- 
municated its substance to the Tsar. 

THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 1882.—The Austro-German Alliance of 
1879 expanded into the Triple Alliance in May, 1882, by the adhesion 
of Italy through secret treaties with the two central Empires. Italy's 
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adhesion has always been somewhat of an anomaly in European 
politics, because of her historic antipathy to Austria, and when the 
hour of trial came in 1914 it was found that she felt herself free to 
maintain neutrality while Germany and Austria were fighting a strong 
European combination. Her traditional and unbroken friendship with 
Britain was a more solid fact than her uneasy alliance with the central 
Powers, and her Latin sympathies drew her more and more closely 
to France when the special causes of quarrel had become things of 
the past. A growing interest in Balkan affairs, moreover, has' begun 
to drive a new wedge between her and Austria. ; 

The original causes of her adhesion to the Triple Alliance were 
two—namely, fear of clericalism and anger at the French virtual 
annexation of Tunis in 1881. The standing quarrel between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal and the machinations of Jesuits and other 
clerics endangered the existence of the Italian kingdom, and it was 
natural that Italy should seek to ensure herself against this danger 
by coming to an understanding with Powers strong enough to pro- 
tect her. She cherished the desire to_ become an effective force in 
Mediterranean politics by the acquisition of territory in North Africa, 
and had especially marked out Tunis as her share When France 
established a protectorate there in 1881, following upon a punitive 
expedition against a Berber tribe, her anger knew no bounds’ She 
appealed to Bismarck, but in vain, for he had already given his secret 
acquiescence in French designs. Britain, too, could not help her, 
because French acquiescence in the Cyprus convention, which had 
been concluded between Britain and Turkey on the eve of the Berlin 
Congress, had been purchased by giving her a free hand in Tunis. 
A sense of impotence drove Italy into the arms of the Central Powers, 
and the Triple Alliance was completed This Alliance has been con- 
tinued periodically for definite terms of years, and modifications appear 
to have been made 1n it at several of these renewals The dates of 
renewal have been 1887, 1891, 1902, and 1913 

THE THREE EMPERORS’ ENTENTE REVIVED, 1884 —Even after 
the completion of the Triple Alliance, Bismarck did not abandon the 
policy of alliance with Russia as a means of ensuring the safety of 
the German Empire. At a meeting of William I, Francis Joseph, 
and Alexander III, which took place in September, 1884, at Skiernie- 
wice, in Russian Poland, a secret treaty was concluded between the 
three Empires, but on 1ts expiry in 1887 it was not renewed. In the 
year of the Skierniewice treaty Bismarck was converted to the policy of 
colonial expansion, and took steps to secure colonies 1n west, south- 
west, and east Africa. Colonial ambition became henceforward a 
dominant motive in German policy. 

THE Duat ALLIANCE, 1895.—The great counterpoise of the 
Triple Alliance in recent European history was the Triple Entente, 
a much looser, but, as events have shown, a more effective combina- 
tion. The first stage in the makjng of the Triple Entente was marked 
by the conclusion of the secret Dual Alliance between France and 
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Russia. The fear of such a combination always haunted Bismarck; 
and even before his dismissal from office in 1890 by William II, the 
bombastic grandson of William I, the first steps towards it were taken. 
In 1888 France for the first time accommodated the Russian Govern- 
ment with a large loan, and this financial bond between the two 
nations has been ever since the strongest link in the chain of the 
Dual Alliance. In 1891 the French Channel Fleet visited the Russian 
naval port of Kronstadt and met with an enthusiastic reception. This 
visit was reciprocated in 1893 by that of a Russian squadron to Toulon, 
the delay having been due to the Panama scandals 1n France. A 
military convention seems to have been concluded between the two 
Governments 1n 1894, but the definite alliance appears to date from 
1895. The Frerich Prime Minister, M Rubot, referred publicly to 
Russia as ‘‘notre allié” on 10 June, 1895. The Tsar Nicholas II 
visited Paris in 1896, and the French President, Félix Faure, re- 
turned the visit in the following year. On both these occasions 
very pointed reference was made to the alliance of the two states. 
The terms of the treaty of alliance have remained secret, but it 1s 
supposed that it provides for mutual military and naval support in 
case of attack by another Power, and it 1s understood to have no time 
limit. It almost certainly relates to European questions only When 
Germany declared war against Russia in 1914 she immediately began 
military operations against France, being evidently satisfied that France 
must join Russia under the Dual Alliance treaty. 

NavaL RIvaLry.— The period, 1887-97, during which France 
and Russia were drawing together in the Dual Alliance, was charac- 
terized by the beginning of the intense naval rivalry which has 
burdened all the great Powers of Europe for so long. An agitation 
in Britain in the late eighties led to a large programme of new naval 
construction, and on the Continent France and Russia steadily added 
to their naval strength For long Britain was regarded as building 
against a Franco-Riissian combination, and the Two-power Standard 
was the guiding principle of her constructive programme The modern 
German Navy, which has been regarded as the chief potential enemy 
of the British fleet since 1907 or 1908, came into being under the navy 
flaws of 1898 and 1goo, the latter being much the more important 
of the two. The keen rivalry between Britain and Germany in naval 
construction, with its attendant alienation of the two states in foreign 
policy, dates roughly from the German navy law of 1908, which caused 
a naval scare 1n Britain in 1909. The German Navy depends very 
largely upon the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, which was constructed 
primarily for commercial purposes in 1887-95 to connect the North 
Sea with the Baltic. This canal was deepened and widened at the 
bottom by the middle of 1914, mainly for naval reasons. 

BRITISH ISOLATION, 1895-1904.—During the period between the 
completion of the Dual Alliance in 1895 and the conclusion of the 
Franco-British agreement in 1904, Britain was isolated in European 
politics, and her official relations with several of the great European 
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states were at times far from friendly. The most serious crisis was that 
arising out of the Fashoda incident of 1898, which brought Britain and 
France to the verge of war. When Sir Horatio Kitchener (now Eart 
Kitchener) had reconquered the Upper Nile valley from the Khalifa, he 
found a French explorer, Major Marchand, on a semi-official mission in 
occupation of the post of Fashoda. He claimed the Upper Nile valley 
for Britain and Egypt, and after negotiations the French Government 
gave way, and recalled its agent. The South African War of 1899-1902 
made Britain very unpopular on the Continent, but fortunately no 
European complications resulted The danger of isolation had been 
revealed by the war, and the way prepared for a permanent Franco- 
British reconciliation. During this period the relations of France and 
Italy steadily improved, to the ultimate detriment of the Triple Alliance. 
A commercial treaty 1n 1898 ended the ten years’ tariff war between 
these two countries, and a political agreement in 1901 removed other 
causes of friction. The visit of the King and Queen of Italy to Paris 
in October, 1903, and the return visit of the French President, Emile 
Loubet, to Rome, 1n April, 1904, established a cordial understanding 
between the two countries. A protest by the Pope against the latter 
visit led to the withdrawal of the French ambassador from the Vatican. 
THE FRANCO-BRITISH ENTENTE, 1904 —The enfente cordiale between 
Britain and France was prepared 1n 1903, by exchanges of courtesies 
which evoked popular demonstrations that showed how completely 
Fashoda and the policy of pin-pricks had been left behind. King 
Edward visited Paris in May and received a welcome such as only 
Parisians can give’ President Loubet came to London in July, and 
London vied with Paris in its enthusiasm. Members of the two 
legislatures exchanged visits and fraternized in the most cordial way; 
Chambers of Commerce, municipal bodies, co-operative societies, trade 
unions, and other organizations contributed to the growing friendship 
of the Liberal Western Powers, and on 14 October the first formal step 
in the new international amity was taken, when a treaty of arbitration 
and conciliation was signed on behalf of the two Governments. During 
this period of increasing mutual goodwill delicate negotiations were in 
progress, and on 8 April, 1904, the historic and far-reaching Franco- 
British agreement was signed. ° 
Under this agreement all outstanding questions between Britain and 
France were amicably settled. The agreement comprised a convention 
under which France abandoned her claims of certain fishing rights in 
Newfoundland in return for certain territorial adjustments 1n West 
Africa; a declaration by which France recognized the permanence of 
the British occupation of Egypt in return for British recognition of 
French special interests in Morocco; and a declaration regarding 
outstanding vexed questions 1n Siam, Madagascar, and the New 
Hebrides. This agreement is the most notable example in recent 
history of the removal of a whole host of possible casus bedi: by a 
businesslike arrangement in a spirit of goodwill. The gain to both 
countries, material and moral, has been incalculable, and European 
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civilization has benefited by the termination of an age-long rivalry. 
The fear that Britain was committed to armed support of France by 
secret articles of the agreement was dispelled by the publication of 
all the secret articles on 24 November, 1911. 

Further light was thrown upon British relations with France by 
Sir Edward Grey’s speech 1n the House of Commons on 3 August, 
1914, on the eve of the outbreak of war between Britain and Germahy. 
It was there revealed that since 1906, 1n consequence of certain repre- 
sentations by France, conversations between military and naval experts 
of the two countries had taken place with a view to preparing plans for 
common action if occasion should arise, but it was clearly understood 
that these conversations were 1n no way to limit the freedom of the 
Governments to decide their course of action 1n any emergency. The 
fact that such conversations had taken place was known to Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, Lord Haldane, and Mr. Asquith, but was 
withheld from the Cabinet for some time. In consequence of the 
second Morocco crisis, which will be dealt with below, it was deemed 
advisable to have a written understanding securing British freedom of 
action, and accordingly Sir Edward Grey wrote a letter in this sense 
to the French Ambassador on 22 November, 1912. The terms of this 
important letter were as follows .— 


My Dear Ambassador,—From time to time in recent years the French 
and British naval and military experts have consulted together It has always 
been understood that such consultation does not restrict the freedom of either 
Government to decide at any future time whether or not to assist the other 
by armed force We have agreed that consultation between the experts 1s 
not and ought not to be regarded as an engagement that commits either 
Government to action 1n a contingency that has not yet arisen and may never 
arise The disposition, for instance, of the French and British Fleets re- 
spectively at the present moment 1s not based upon an engagement to co- 
operate in war You have, however, pointed out that if either Government 
had grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power it might 
become essential to know whether it could in that event depend upon the 
armed assistance of the other. I agree that if either Government had grave 
reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third Power or something that 
threatened the general peace it should i:mmediately discuss with the other 
whether both Governments should act together to prevent aggression and 
to preserve peace, and, 1f so, what measures they would be prepared to take 
in common 


Sir Edward Grey then proceeded to interpret the facts as involving 
a moral obligation to give France armed naval assistance against the 
attack of Germany, and to defend this as required by British interests. 
That 1s to say, an entente based upon a comprehensive settlement of 
outstanding differences had insensibly assumed all the firmness of a 
defensive alliance with an added touch of moral dignity. The crushing 
defeat of Russia by Japan in the war of 1904-5 doubtless strengthened 
the Franco-British understanding by rendering Russian support under 
the Dual Alliance of small value to France. 


ye 
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THe Morocco Crisis AND THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE, 1905-6. 
~The Franco-British agreement was hardly a year old when it was 
subjected to a severe test by Germany in respect of its Moroccan arrange- 
ment, and it was owing to this crisis that the military and naval con- 
versations between Britain and France above mentioned first took 
place. Germany’s contention that the Moroccan question was a Euro- 
pedn interest to be settled by a European Conference was not without 
justification, and was in the end admitted subject to reservation of the 
special interests of France and Spain; but it may be here remarked 
that her attitude regarding Morocco differed markedly from her attitude 
in regard to the Austro-Servian quarrel which occasioned the great 
European war of 1914. If she had been willing to admit that the latter 
question was also of European interest, Europe might have been spared 
a desolating and disastrous war. 

The German Emperor visited Tangier on 31 March, 1905, and 
caused it to be known that Germany claimed equal rights 1n Morocco 
with other nations and meant to maintain intact the integrity of the 
Moorish Empire. The Sultan of Morocco rejected France’s proposed 
reforms, and, at the suggestion of Germany, asked for a conference 
of the Powers The negotiator of the Franco-British agreement, M. 
Delcassé, who was still French Foreign Minister, resigned rather than 
agree to such a conference, but after his resignation France agreed 
subject to German recognition of her special interests. France’s 
acquiescence involved that of Britain, which had stood loyally by the 
agreement of the preceding year The conference of the Powers met 
on 16 January, 1906, at Algeciras, a small town 1n the south of Spain, 
near Gibraltar. An agreement was reached and signed in April, and 
came into force at the end of the year 

THE Russo-BRITISH AGREEMENT, 1907.—The entente between 
Britain and France, along with the earlier Dual Alliance between 
Russia and France, had practically made a triple combination of Powers 
intended as a counterpoise to the Triple Alliance, but the combination 
could not be regarded as fully effective until Britain and Russia had 
settled their outstanding differences and adjusted their conflicting 
interests. British policy had long been mistrustful of Russian designs, 
both in Asia and in the Balkans, and the popular sympathies of ~ 
democratic Britain were opposed to the bureaucratic autocracy of 
Russia, and even the undoubted advantages of a Central Asian settle- 
ment between the two Powers could not arouse popular enthusiasm 
for Russia in Britain. An entente cordiale was out of the question, 
but the removal of possible casus bell: by a friendly official agreement 
was of undoubted advantage, although there were serious misgivings 
in Britain when it was known that a consequence of the agreement 
was the opening of the London money market to supply the needs of 
the Russian bureaucracy. 

The Russo-British agreement was signed on 31 August, 1907, and 
published in Britain on 24 September. Both Governments agréed to 
respect the integrity and indeperfdence of Persia, but spheres of influ- 
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ence were delimited. Afghanistan was recognized as within the British 
sphere of influence, but its independence and integrity were not to 
be infringed by Britain. The territorial integrity of Tibet and the 
suzerainty of China over that gguntry were recognized by both the con- 
tracting parties. By way of signalizing the conclusion of the agree- 
ment King Edward paid a state visit to the Russian port of Reval in 
June, 1908. . 

The Russo-British agreement completed the diplomatic grouping of 
the Powers which was to issue in the European war of 1914 The 
general conflagration to which the armed peace seemed to be tending 
almost broke out over the Bosnian question 1n 1908-9, and again over 
the Moroccan question in 1911, but the catastrophe was postponed 
till 1914. 

THE TURKISH REVOLUTION AND THE BOSNIAN CRISIS, 1908—9.—In 
July, 1908, Europe was startled by the outbreak of a Liberal revolution 
in Turkey. A secret society, called the Committee of Union and 
Progress, or the Young Turkey party, had been carrying on a propa- 
ganda in the army for several years, and so great was their success that 
their demand for constitutional government 1n 1908 was at once con- 
ceded by the Sultan Turkey seemed to be entering on a new phase of 
her history as a Liberal constitutional state, but the expectations of 
western Europe were doomed to bitter disappointment 

The importance of this Turkish revolution for our present purpose 
consists in the fact that 1t provided the occasion for Bulgaria and 
Austria-Hungary to break through articles of the Treaty of Berlin, 
which settled Balkan relations under the sanction of the Powers tn 
1878 Bulgaria proclaimed herself an independent kingdom on 
5 October, 1908, 1n violation of Article I of that treaty, and Austria~ 
Hungary proclaimed the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina, two 
days later, in violation of Article XXV, by which she was allowed 
to occupy and administer these provinces under the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. At the same time she withdrew her garrisons from the sanjak 
of Novi-Bazar, ostensibly as evidence of her pacific intentions. Russia, 
as the champion of Slav peoples, protested against Austria’s action 
and demanded that the question should be submitted to a conference 
of the Powers signatory to the Treaty of Berlin. She was sup- 
ported in this demand by Britain, France, and Italy. M. Isvolsky, 
on behalf of Russia, rested his demand on the Declaration signed at 
London on 17 January, 1871, by Britain, Austria, France, Germany, 
Italy, Russia, and Turkey, in which these Powers ‘‘recognize that 
it 1s an essential principle of the Law of Nations that no Power can 
liberate itself from the engagements of a treaty nor modify the stipu- 
lations thereof, unless with the consent of the Contracting Powers by 
means of an amicable arrangement”. Austria expressed her assent 
to the proposed Conference, but firmly refused to submit the Bosnian 
question to it except as a fazt accompi: to be formally regularized. 
Later, she was willing to enter on an informal discussion of the question 
among the Powers preparatory to the Conference, but in the end she 
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was left in possession of her spoil without a conference, though she 
had to give pecuniary compensation to Turkey and to consent to 
modify Article XX1X of the Treaty of Berlin 1n favour of Montenegro. 

Austria was almost embroiled in war with Servia, supported by 
Montenegro, over the question, and owing to Russia’s preparations 
to support Servia she had to mobilize her army. Early in 1909, how- 
ever, Prince Bulow, the German Chancellor, brought decisive influence 
to bear at St. Petersburg, probably by threatening to join Austria 
under the terms of the Triple Alliance 1f Russia should join Servia. 
Russia, being unprepared for armed resistance, at once gave way and 
influenced Servia to do the same. All the Powers then acquiesced in 
the Austrian annexation, and the peace of Europe was preserved. A 
serious blow had been dealt to the authority of the public law of Europe, 
and in consequence the rivalry of military and naval armaments became 
keener than ever. The Franco-Russo-British combination had been 
drawn closer, and Italy had given it steady support throughout the 
crisis. Italy and Russia entered into an agreement in October, 1909, 
for the protection of their common interests 1n the Balkans. Europe 
had taken a long step towards the war of 1914 

THE Seconp Morocco Crisis, 1911.—In February, 1909, Germany 
concluded an agreement with France regarding Morocco which 
amounted to an acceptance by her of the Moroccan clause of the 
Franco-British agreement of 1904. It was thought that the Moroccan 
problem had then reached a final solution, so far as 1t affected the 
international situation in Europe, but in the summer of Ig11 an even 
more acute crisis than that of 1905 suddenly startled diplomatic Europe 
and brought the nations to the verge of war. A rebel movement in 
Morocco 1n the spring of 1911 led to French intervention on behalf 
of the hard-pressed Sultan. A French force marched to his relief in 
Fez, and after driving off the rebels remained to pacify the district. 
At the beginning of July Germany dispatched a warship, the Panther, 
to the closed Moroccan port of Agadir ‘‘to safeguard the persons and 
property of German subjects”; but, as there were no German subjects 
or property to be safeguarded, the real object of Germany must have 
been to re-open the whole question, which was supposed to have been 
settled by the Algeciras Conference of 1906 and the Franco-German 
treaty of 1909. Germany made heavy demands upon France, including 
the cession of a large part of French Congo. The British Government 
stood by France, according to the agreement of 1904, and also in 
defence of British interests, and at a Mansion House dinner on 21 July 
Mr. Lloyd George, with the concurrence of the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary, spoke grave words of warning intended for Germany. 
He said: ‘‘I would make great sacrifices to preserve peace. I con- 
ceive that nothing would justify a disturbance of international goodwill 
except questions of the greatest national moment. But 1f a situation 
were to be forced upon us 1n which peace could only be preserved 
by the surrender of the great and beneficent positidn Britain has won 
by centuries of heroism and achieVement, by allowing Britain to be 
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treated where her interests were vitally affected as if she were of no 
account in the Cabinet of nations, then I say emphatically that peace 
at that price would be a humiliation intolerable for a great country 
like ours to endure.” co 

Germany'was compelled to moderate her demands, and after pro- 
longed negotiations the affair was settled by treaties signed by France 
and Germany on 5 November. Germany agreed to recognize a French 
protectorate 1n Morocco in return for a readjustment of territorial 
frontiers in the Kamerun-French Congo district of West Africa in 
favour of Germany. The German colonial party were dissatisfied with 
the results of the adventure, and blamed Britain for having frustrated 
the realization of their hopes. The result was an embitterment of 
relations between Germany and the Franco-British combination. 
Europe had taken another step towards war; another incident of the 
same kind would probably end in war. 

THE TuRCO-ITALIAN WAR, IQI1I-12.—The German adventure in 
Morocco aroused the fears of Italy lest the long-coveted province of 
Tripoli might be lost to her, as Tunis was in 1881, and 1n order to 
forestall any other Power she determined to seize it without delay. 
Certain grievances of Italian subjects 1n Tripoli led to strained rela- 
tions, and on 29 September, 1911, after an ultimatum, she declared 
war on Turkey. She had no difficulty in occupying the coast of 
Tripoli, but the conquest of the interior was beset with serious diffi- 
culties because of Arab as well as Turkish hostility The war put 
some strain on the relations of Italy with her allies of the Triple 
Alliance, and also on her relations with France and Britain. On 
5 November Italy declared Tripolitania and Cyrenaica annexed to the 
Italian kingdom, and this annexation was virtually though not for- 
mally recognized by the treaty of peace signed between Italy and Turkey 
at Ouchy, 1n Switzerland, on 15 October, 1912. Turkey was forced 
to conclude peace not only because her position in Tripol: was hope- 
less, but also because she was 1n danger from the attack of the Balkan 
League 

THE BALKAN WARS, 1912—13.—The close of the Turco-Italian war 
found Turkey on the verge of war with a league of the Balkan States, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Montenegro, and Greece. Montenegro, always greatly 
daring, declared war against Turkey on 8 October, 1912, 1n advance of 
her allies, and immediately began military operations. The other 
Christian states presented their ultimatum on 18 October, three days 
after the Treaty of Ouchy, and Turkey replied by a declaration of war. 
The war 1s of essential importance as a factor contributory to the general 
European war of 1914, but its military details need not be set out in 
more than a brief summary. The Servian army carried everything 
before 1t in northern Macedonia and northern Albania, its chief 
victories being Kumanovo (23 October) and Monastir (15 November) 
The Bulgarians had to face the main Turkish army in Thrace, and 
gained, at immense cost, the great victories of Kirk Kiltsse (23 October) 
and Lule Burgas (30 October), but failed in their attack on the fortified 
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lines of Chatalja (17-18 November). The Greeks meanwhile advanced 
into Epirus and southern Macedonia, while at the same time accounting 
for the Turkish fleet. The Greeks occupied Salonica on 9 November, 
just a day before the arrival of a Bulgarian force from the north. The 
two forces were on anything but friendly terms, and already the first 
signs of the coming fratricidal strife were visible. 

With the aid of the Powers an armistice was concluded on 3 Decem- 
ber, 1912, at Chatalja, between Turkey, Bulgaria, Servia, and Monte- 
negro, but Greece refused to be a party to 1t—another indication that 
the Balkan League was not altogether one of disinterested libetation. 
At the time of the armistice Bulgaria was besieging Adrianople, Greece 
was investing Janina, and Montenegro was trying to reduce Scutari. 
The London Peace Conference, which opened on 16 December, broke 
down, chiefly on the question of Adrianople, which Bulgaria insisted 
on obtaining, and war was resumed on 3 February, 1913 Janina fell 
to the Greeks on 6 March, Adrianople to the Bulgarians and Servians 
on 25 March, and Scutari capitulated to the Montenegrins on 22 April. 
The Peace of London concluded at the end of May was completely 
upset by the outbreak of the second war, in which Bulgaria had to 
fight against a combination of Greece, Servia, and Montenegro, joined 
by Roumania Bulgaria was badly beaten, and Turkey took advantage 
of her difficulties to recover Adrianople The whole campaign was 
ended by the Treaty of Bucharest, signed on 10 August, 1913, under 
which Turkey lost all Macedonia and Albania and much of Thrace, 
Albania became an independent kingdom, Servia gained central 
Macedonia and eastern Novi-Bazar, Montenegro gained western Novi- 
Bazar, Greece obtained Epirus and Southern Macedonia, with Crete and 
other islands, and Bulgaria gained part of Thrace and a small part of 
Macedonia, while losing some territory to the astute but not very heroic 
Roumanians. Scutari was assigned to Albania, and Adrianople con- 
firmed to Turkey, but Greece remained in possession of Salonica and 
anina 
The settlement 1s an unstable one in several respects, and it has 
added to the perplexities of the international situation 1n Europe. For- 
tunately, the war was localized, and peace was preserved among the 
Powers, thanks chiefly to the tactful diplomacy of Sir Edward Grey. 
The grouping of the Powers into two camps, the Triple Alliance and 
the Triple Entente, made it extremely difficult to establish a European 
Concert to effect a disinterested settlement, and the rivalries of the 
Powers produced several very anxious moments. One notable result 
of the war was an intensification of the estrangement between Austria 
and Servia, because Austria was chiefly instrumental in preventing 
Servia from gaining access to the sea, and because Austria’s way to the 
/Egean Sea was finally barred. Out of this hostility sprang the events 
of 1914 that were to set all Europe aflame. North Africa (Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt) and the Balkans have been the chief occasions 
of European crises for many years. 

THE AUSTRO-SERVIAN RUPTURE, 28 JULY, 1914.—While on a 
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visit to Serajevo, the capital of Bosnia, the Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
heir-presumptive to the Austro-Hungarian throne, and his morganatic 
wife, the Duchess of Hohenberg, were shot dead by a Serb after two 
unsuccessful attempts had been made to kill them by bombs. Great 
sympathy was expressedi-throughout Europe for the aged Emperor 
Francis Joseph, uncle of the murdered Archduke, in this cruel culmina- 
tion of his tragic family history. In 1867 his brother, the 11l-starred 
Emperor of Mexico, was done to death; 1n 1889, his son, the Crown 
Prince Rudolph, died by his own hand or was murdered under 
mysterious circumstances; and in 1898 his wife, the Empress Eliza- 
beth, was assassinated by an anarchist in Geneva. Even amid the 
horror with which the murder was regarded in all countries its 
political effects were not overlooked. It added to the uncertainty 
attending the future of the Dual Monarchy, and it created a state 
of great tension in the relations of Austria and Servia which re- 
sulted in war a month later. It soon became apparent that the 
murder was planned by Servian conspirators, either with or without 
the connivance of the Servian Government, and Austria, after investi- 
gating the matter, determined to send an ultimatum, or more correctly 
a démarche with a time limit, calling upon Servia to take strong 
measures against the anti- Austrian propaganda which had been 
carried on by many of her subjects 1n Bosnia and elsewhere  [n this 
ultrmatum, which was delivered at Belgrade on 23 July, 1914, the 
Austrian Government demanded of the Servian Government that it 
should emit an official declaration that 1t condemned the propaganda 
directed against the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, and that it should 
undertake to suppress 1t by every means. The precise wording of the 
declaration required was set out in the ultimatum, and the modes of 
its publication were prescribed Furthermore, the measures to be 
taken against the anti-Austrian propaganda were detailed 1n ten clauses 
of a most drastic character, including some that Servia could not have 
accepted without seriously compromising her position as a sovereign 
state A reply was demanded by the evening of 25 July. 

Sir Edward Grey, 1n a telegraphic dispatch to Vienna on 24 July 
(No 5)! stated the obvious objections to this ultimatum: the time limit 
and the excessive and peremptory nature of certain of the demands. 
The British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Sir George Buchanan, 
telegraphed to Sir Edward Grey on 24 July the purport of conversa- 
tions he had just had with M Sazonoff, the Russian Foreign Munister, 
and the French Ambassador in St. Petersburg (No 6). Russia re- 
garded the Austrian note as provocative and itmmoral, and believed 
Germany had been consulted before 1t was sent. M. Sazonoff con- 
sidered that Austrian insistence on her demands would necessarily 
involve Russia, and France would stand by her. He hoped that 
Britain would proclaim her solidarity with Russia and France. Sir 
George Buchanan gave a non-committal reply, and concluded his 
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dispatch by saying: ‘‘It seems to me, from the language held by the 
French Ambassador, that, even if we decline to join them, France and 
Russia are determined to make a strong stand”. In a note commun:- 
cated by the German Ambassador on the same day (No. 9) German 
approval of Austria’s action 1s clearly stated, and the German view of 
the international position 1s éxpressed as follows:— 


The In:perial Government want to emphasise their opinion that in the 
present case there 1s only question of a matter to be settled exclusively 
between Austria-Hungary and Servia, and that the Great Powers ought 
seriogely to endeavour to reserve 1t to those two immediately concerned The 
Impeti#il Government desire urgently the localization of the conflict, because 
every interference of another Power would, owing to the different treaty 
obligations, be followed by incalculable consequences. 


On that day also (24 July) Sir Edward Grey suggested to both Paris 
{No. 10) and Berlin (No. 11) that Britain, Germany, Italy, and France 
should act together at Vienna and St. Petersburg in the interests of 
peace The notable feature of this suggestion was that it contemplated 
common action by two Powers from each of the great European diplo- 
matic groups in order to keep the peace between the remaining two, who 
were in danger of being embroiled over Servia. Another dispatch of 
Sir Edward Grey on that anxious day (No 12) urged Servia to make 
as favourable a reply as possible to Austria, and at least to avoid an 
absolute refusal 

Russia’s position 1s clearly and firmly stated 1n a dispatch (No. 17) 
of 25 July from Sir George Buchanan to Sir Edward Grey She 
believed that Austria was bent on war 1n order to reopen the Balkan 
question and establish her hegemony 1n the Balkans, and Russia could 
not permit this. Russia desired to have the question placed on an 
international footing, whereas Germany regarded it as one concerning 
Austria and Servia alone Russia was willing to leave the question 
in the hands of Britain, France, Germany, and Italy; M Sazonoff 
thought that war would be averted if Britain took her stand at once 
firmly with France and Russia. The German Foreign Secretary (Nos. 
18 and 25), on the same day, emphatically denied prior knowledge of the 
terms of the Austrian note to Servia. The Servian reply to the Austrian 
ultrmatum (No. 39) was sent to Vienna on 25 July. It was extremely 
conciliatory, and agreed to all the demands of Austria except two that 
involved impairment of her position as a sovereign, independent state, 
and it ended by suggesting reference of these two to the Hague 
Tribunal or to the Great Powers, to whom Servia had made her 
declaration of 31 March, 1909. The reply not being an integral 
acceptance of the Austrian demands, the Austro-Hungarian munister 
left Belgrade on 25 July, and on 28 July Austria declared war on 
Servia. One cannot escape the conclusion that Austria was deter- 
mined on war at any cost, and on her must be placed the primary 


responsibility for producing the outbreak of the general European 
War. ’ 
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Minister from Belgrade, Sir Edward Grey formally proposed (No. 36 
at Paris, Berlin, and Rome, a conference of representatives of Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy, in order to discover a way of preventing 
complications. France andsitaly agreed at once, but Germany declined 
{No. 43) on the ground that the conference was not practicable, and 
preferred direct exchange of views between Vienna and St. Petersburg. 
Sir Edward Grey made very firm representations to Austria (No. 48), 
and urged Germany to use her influence at Vienna for peace (No. 46). 
Austria, however, refused every kind of discussion on the basis of the 
Servian reply (No. 62), and the great tragedy steadily developed. 

THE Russo-GERMAN RUPTURE, 1 AUGUST, 1914.—The Austrian 
declaration of war on Servia caused Russia to mobilize her army 1n the 
south on 29 July, but war might even then have been averted if Austria 
could have been induced to refrain from attack on Servia, so as to give 
diplomacy time to adjust the questions at issue. Sir Edward Grey did 
not yet abandon the hope of a peaceful settlement, and 1n a telegraphic 
dispatch to Berlin, on 29 July (No 84), endeavoured to gain German 
consent to co-operation of the four disinterested Powers by leaving 
it to the German Government to suggest the particular method of 
action to be taken. He realized that German co-operation was essen- 
tial to success, and Germany’s refusal to join the peacemakers imposes 
on her the chief share of responsibility for the war. 

In a telegraphic dispatch of 29 July (No 85), Sir Edward Goschen, 
British Ambassador in Berlin, tells how Germany, having made up 
her mind that she would have to join Austria against Russia because 
of her treaty obligations, and knowing that France would be drawn in 
also under treaty obligations, made a strong bid for British neutrality 
She disclaimed all intention of making territorial acquisitions at the 
expense of France, but would give no undertaking in regard to the 
French colonies. She would respect the integrity and neutrality of 
Holland, but in regard to Belgium she would not do more than promise 
to respect her integrity 1f she had not sided against Germany. Sir 
Edward Grey, on 30 July (No. 101), emphatically rejected this ‘‘1n- 
famous proposal”, as Mr Asquith subsequently called it, but added 
the following remarkable paragraph :— 


If the peace of Europe can be preserved, and the present crisis safely 
passed, my own endeavour will be to promote some arrangement to which 
Germany could be a party, by which she could be assured that no aggressive 
or hostile policy would be pursued against her or her allies by France, Russia, 
and ourselves, jointly or separately I have desired this and worked for it, 
as far as I could, through the last Balkan crisis, and, Germany having a 
corresponding object, our relations sensibly improved The 1dea has hitherto 
been too Utopian to form the subject of definite proposals, but 1f this present 
crisis, so much more acute than any that Europe has gone through for 
generations, be safely passed, I am hopeful that the relief and reaction which 
will follow may make possible some more definite rapprochement between the 
Powers than has been possible hitherto. 


‘ 


On 26 July, the day following the withdrawal of the Austriag 
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This striking offer of a rapprochement between the Triple Alliance 
and the Triple Entente 1s the most statesmanlike utterance in the whole 
of the tortuous negotiations, and may be recalled to some fruttful 
purpose when the time for a general political settlement comes. 

Germany sent a request to Russia asking her on what conditions 
she would consent to demobilization. Russia replied that she would do 
so 1f Austria gave an assurance that she would respect the sovereignty 
of Servia and submit certain of the demands of the Austrian Note to 
an international discussion. France meanwhile tried to get Britain 
to throw her weight into the scale of peace by announcing that she 
would tome to the aid of France 1n the event of a German attack; but 
Sir Edward Grey could not go beyond warning Germany not to count 
upon our neutrality in all circumstances. On 31 July Sir Edward 
Grey learned that conversations had been resumed between Russia 
and Austria, and did his best to encourage them. He also, on the 
same day, communicated the following important offer (No. 111) to 
Berlin through the British Ambassador there .— 


I said to German Ambassador this morning that 1f Germany could get any 
reasonable proposal put forward which made it clear that Germany and 
Austria were striving to preserve European peace, and that Russia and 
France would be unreasonable if they rejected it, I would support it at 
St Petersburg and Paris, and go the length of saying that if Russia and 
France would not accept it His Majesty’s Government would have nothing 
more to do with the consequences, but, otherwise, I told German Ambassador 
that 1f France became involved we should be drawn in 


This offer, involving the possible abandonment of the Triple 
Entente as a diplomatic group, 1s notable as evidence of Sir Edward 
Grey’s strong desire to preserve peace, but it was too late to avert 
the catastrophe. Russia’s partial mobilization caused Austria to 
mobilize further; then Russia, on 31 July, ordered a general mobili- 
zation; Germany thereupon sent an ultimatum to Russia demanding 
demobilization. This ultimatum included a time limit of twelve hours. 
No reply being received, Germany, which had already made some pre- 
parations, ordered a general mobilization of her army and navy, and 
declared war against Russia on 1 August. 

THE BritTo-GERMAN RUPTURE, 4 AUGUST, 1914 —Austria being 
now at war with Servia, and Germany at war with Russia, a general 
European war could not be long delayed. France was involved as the 
ally of Russia; but Britain’s position was for a day or two in doubt, the 
determining factors being the neutrality of Belgium and her obligation 
of honour to France On 31 July, when Germany’s intervention in the 
war was almost certain, Sir Edward Grey enquired of both the French 
and German Governments whether they were prepared to engage to 
respect the neutrality of Belgium (No. 114). France at once agreed 
to do so (No. 125), but Germany declined (No. 122), On 1 August, 
Sir Edward Grey expressed torthe German Ambassador (No. 123) his 
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great regret at Germany’s reply regarding Belgian neutrality, and 
warned him of the possible consequences. On being asked whether 
a promise not to violate Belgian neutrality would ensure British 
neutrality, Sir Edward Grey replied in a non-committal way, and 
on being pressed to fornidlate conditions of British neutrality he 
declined, although a guarantee of the integrity of France and her 
colonies was indicated by the Ambassador as possible. In these sug- 
gestions the German Ambassador spoke for himself and not for his 
Government, which had determined to make its attack on France 
across Belgium 

On 2 August Sir Edward Grey took the decisive step in committing 
Britain to active intervention in the war by handing to the French 
Ambassador, with the authority of the Cabinet, the following memo- 
randum (No 148):— 


I am authorised to give an assurance that, 1f the German fleet comes into 
the Channel or through the North Sea to undertake hostile operations against 
French coasts or shipping, the British fleet will give all the protection 1n its 
power This assurance 1s of course subject to the policy of His Mayesty’s 
Government receiving the support of Parliament, and must not be taken as 
binding His Mayesty’s Government to take any action until the above con- 
trngency of action by the German fleet takes place 


The question of Belgian neutrality assumed a more acute form 
when the King of the Belgians made the following appeal to King 
George V.— 


Remembering the numerous proofs of your Majesty’s friendship and that 
of your predecessor, and the friendly attitude of England in 1870 and the 
proof of friendship you have just given us again, I make a supreme appeal 
to the diplomatic intervention of your Mayesty’s Government to safeguard 
the integrity of Belgium 


Germany sent to Belgium a note proposing friendly neutrality 
entailing free passage through Belgian territory, and promising to 
maintain the independence and integrity of the kingdom and its posses- 
sions at the conclusion of peace, threatening, 1n case of refusal, to treat 
Belgium as an enemy. An answer was requested within twelve hours. 
Belgium replied with a categorical refusal, and Sir Edward Grey re- 
quested from Germany (No. 153) an immediate assurance that the 
demand made upon Belgium would not be proceeded with and that her 
neutrality would be respected. On the morning of 4 August Germany 
sent a note to Belgium (No. 154), stating that, as the Belgian Govern- 
ment had declined their proposals, Germany would be compelled to 
carry out, if necessary by force of arms, the measures considered 
necessary in view of the French menaces. Sir Edward Grey thereupon 
(No. 155) promised to support Belgium in offering resistance to the 
violation of her territory. Germany made a lame explanation to 


London (No. 157) that her action in Belgium was necessitated by 
Vou IV 64 
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French plans of which she said she had unimpeachable information. 
The British ultimatum to Germany was sent on 4 August through the 
British Ambassador at Berlin in the following terms:— 


We hear that Germany has addressed note to Belgian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs stating that German Government will be compelled to carry out, it 
necessary, by force of arms, the measures considered indispensable. We are 
also informed that Belgian territory has been violated at Gemmenich. In 
these circumstances, and in view of the fact that Germany declined to give 
the same assurance respecting Belgium as France gave last week 1n reply to 
our request made simultaneously at Berlin and Paris, we must repeat that re- 
quest, and ask that a satisfactory reply to 1t and to my telegram of this mor- 
ning be received here by 12 o’clock to-night If not, you are instructed to ask 
for your passports, and to say that His Majesty’s Government feel bound to 
take all steps in their power to uphold the neutrality of Belgium and the obser- 
vance of a treaty to which Germany 1s as much a party as ourselves 


No satisfactory reply being received, the two countries were hence- 
forth in a state of war with each other The Imperial Chancellor, in 
a farewell interview with Sir Edward Goschen, was very indignant at 
Britain for going to war ove: ‘‘a scrap of paper”, as he called the 
Belgian treaty 

THE GROUPING OF THE Powers —By 4 August Germany was at 
‘war with Britain, France, Russia, and Belgium, and Austria was at 
war with Servia The further inevitable developments were not long 
in coming to pass Italy declared that, as Germany was engaged in an 
aggressive war, no casus federis under the Triple Alliance had arisen, 
and she would therefore maintain a strict neutrality This 1s not sur- 
prising after the recent trend of events in Europe France broke off rela- 
tions with Austria on 10 August, because Austrian corps were assisting 
Germany against France, and Britain in consequence declared a state 
of war with Austria from midnight on 12 August. Russia and Austria 
were Officially at war with each other from 6 August, and Montenegro 
declared war against Austria on 7 August. On 15 August Japan, 
which had been in alliance with Britain since 1902, and had also 
entered into agreements with Russia and France in 1907, issued an 
ultrmatum to Germany, giving her seven days to evacuate Kiao-chow 
in China. No reply being received, Japan declared war against 
Germany on 23 August, and immediately afterwards Austria broke 
off diplomatic relations with the Far Eastern Power Japan has given 
an assurance that when she has taken Kiao-chow she will hand it 
back to China, and she 1s confining the area of her warlike opera- 
tions to her own home waters. The other states are remaining neutral, 
‘but those in Europe have all mobilized to some extent to be ready for 
any emergency. Germany has no friend among the neutral states, with 
the possible exception of Sweden, which fears Russian designs against 
her integrity. 

The following statement shows the military and naval strength of 
the chief states involved in the’ war:— 
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ARMIES 
° Peace Footing War Footing 
Germany . és 800,000 +» 5,000,000 
Austria-Hungary %, #8 430,000 i 2,500,000 
Germanic Group I, 270,000 7,500,000 
ae (Se eta Sec AN 
France 790,000 __—Ci,. 3,800,000 
Russia ; I, 500,000° 5»000,000 
Britain 720,000 850,000 
Belgium : 50,000 350,000 
Servia 40,000 ; 350,000 
Japan 230,000 : 2,000,000 
The Alltes ; 3:3,3O,000 12,350,000 
Se See EEE, 

NAVIES 


In the following list vessels building at the beginning of 1914 are counted, 
but all vessels more than twenty years old are omitted The figures in 
parentheses, under ‘‘ Battleships and Battle Cruisers”, denote the number of 
ships of Dieadnought and super-Dreadnought class 


Battleships and Cruisers and Sub- 

Battle Cruisers Light Cruisers Destroyers orpedo Boats marines. 

Britain 82 (41) 132 237 106 

France 31 (12) 32 87 153 76 
Russia 1g (11) 22 140 » 25 43 
Japan 23 (7) _34 _53 _33 _15 
The Allies 155 (72) 220 517 47 232 
ee aN aaa eee comemeaizoe, 
Germany 48 (28) 58 144 80 40 
Austria-Hungary 16 (4) 14 _18 85 .« 
Germanic Group 64 (32) 72 162 165 . St 
Ea TEisis aaa aes ESS 


THE POSITION OF THE SMALL States —The neutrality of Belgium 
and Luxemburg has figured so prominently 1n the negotiations leading 
to the outbreak of war between Britain and Germany that it will be 
of service to state the international position exactly, not only regarding 
thése countries, but also regarding other small states that may yet 
become involved in the struggle Under the Treaty of London, signed 
15 November, 1831, it 1s declared (Art. VIT) that ‘‘ Belgium .. . shall 
form an independent and perpetually Neutral State. It shall be bound 
ito observe such Neutrality towards all other States”; and this neutrality 
and independence are guaranteed in Art. XXV by Britain, Austria, 
France, Prussia, and Russia This treaty was superseded by another 
signed at London by the above Powers, with the addition of Holland, 
on 1g April, 1839 Art VII of the new treaty 1s an exact reproduction 
of the above Art VII, but the formal guarantee of Art. XXV is omitted. 
In 1870, at the outbreak of war between France and Prussia, Britain 
concluded identical treaties with the two combatants, by which 
each combatant undertook to respect the neutrality of Belgium, and 
Britain undertook to remain neutral unless in the event of either 
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combatant violatiug Belgian neutrality. These special treaties were 
declared to be valid for the period of the war and one year longer.’ 

The governing factor in regard to the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg 
is Art. II of the Treaty signed at London on 11 May, 1867, which 
reads as follows :— 


The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg . . . under the Guarantee of the Courts 
of Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russia, shall henceforth form 
a perpetually Neutral State It shall be bound to observe the same Neutrality 
towards all other States The High Contracting Parties engage to respect 
the prititiple of Neutrality stipulated by the present Article That principle 
1s and remains under the sanction of the collective Guarantee of the Powers 
signing Parties to the present Treaty. 


This ‘‘scrap of paper”, as the German Chancellor would con- 
temptuously call it, 1s much more precise and binding than that 
governing Belgian neutrality. At the outbreak of the war of 1870 
France and Prussia both engaged to respect the neutrality of Luxem- 
burg. 

The perpetual neutrality of Switzerland 1s guaranteed by all the 
Powers in a Declaration signed at Vienna on 20 March, 1815, accepted 
by Switzerland on 27 May, 1815, and embodied in the great Vienna 
Congress Treaty of g June, 1815, which established the re-settlement 
of Europe after the last general war. Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
and Norway are not under any international guarantee, because they 
are not under a perpetual obligation of neutrality 

The negotiations related in the White Paper show that the German 
Government was prepared to cast its treaty obligations regarding 
Belgium and Luxemburg to the winds on the plea of military necessity 
Their case 1s stated even more bluntly and brutally in the speech de- 
livered by the Imperial Chancellor, Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg, in 
the Reichstag, on 4 August, the day when the British ultimatum expired. 
The following 1s the relevant passage :— 


Gentlemen, we are now 1n a state of necessity, and necessity knows no 
law Our troops have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps are already on 
Belgian soil Gentlemen, that 1s contrary to the dictates of international 
law. It is true that the French Government has declared at Brussels that 
France 1s willing to respect the neutrality of Belgium as long as her opponent 
respects it We knew, however, that France stood ready for the invasion 
France could wait, but we could not wait A French movement upon our 
flank upon the lower Rhine might have been disastrous So we were com- 
pelled to override the just protest of the Luxemburg and Belgian Govern- 
ments. The wrong—lI speak openly—-that we are committing we will 
endeavour to make good as soon as ottr military goal has been reached 
Anybody who 1s threatened, as we aré threatened, and 1s fighting for his 
highest possessions can have only one 'thought—how he 1s to hack his way 
through 
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war against Russia, Germany invaded Luxemburg and Belgium and 
crossed the French frontier in Lorraine. The German plan was 
obviously to make a swift and overwhelming attack on France by way 
of Belgium and Luxemburg, and to reach Paris before the Russian 
hosts were ready to move westwards towards Berlin. She had counted 
on the neutrality of Britain and the active assistance of Italy, her 
partner in the Triple Alliance, and she had assumed that Belgian 
opposition would be easily overcome. In all these expectations she 
was disappointed. Britain came into the field against her both on 
land and on sea; Italy maintained a neutrality that seemed likely to 
turn to hostility at the first favourable opportunity; and Belgium put 
up a resistance so skilful and heroic as to delay the German advance 
very seriously 

The British fleet, under Sir John Jellicoe, almost without a blow, put 
the German High Sea fleet out of account by containing tt 1n the Hell- 
goland Bay, about the mouths of the Elbe and Weser, and established 
an effective blockade of the German North Sea coast Only a few 
commerce-destroying cruisers were at large in the Atlantic, the Medi- 
terranean, and other oceans, but the Allies’ cruisers prevented them 
from doing much mischief and kept the seas safe for British and French 
foreign trade The German cruisers 1n the Mediterranean were driven 
to the Dardanelles, where they passed by sale into the possession of 
Turkey. The Austrian fleet in this sea was also reduced to impotence, 
and one of its cruisers was sunk Thus, with the utmost ease, the 
commerce of the Germanic Powers was swept from the ocean, and the 
foreign trade of these countries was left open to capture by their enemies. 
The most notable early naval encounter of the war took place near Heli- 
goland on 28 August, when a force of British destroyers, light cruisers, 
and battle cruisers, aided by submarines, gained a brilliant victory 
over a portion of the German fleet. Three German cruisers and two 
destroyers were sunk, with considerable loss of life, but the British 
losses were comparatively light The Germans have sown floating 
mines in the North Sea, and have thereby caused the destruction of 
several trading vessels. 

The German attack on Belgium began with an attempt to reduce 
the strongly fortified town of Liége, but the determined defence 
of the Belgians under General Leman repelled the Germans repeatedly, 
and it was only after losing heavily in men and a most serious loss 
of time that they entered into possession of the town. The forts were 
reduced by exceptionally powerful siege guns The Belgian army could 
not, however, with all 1ts courage and resource, keep the Germans back 
very long, and at length, on 20 August, the Germans took possession 
of Brussels without resistance, the Belgian army and Government 
having retired within the fortified lines of Antwerp. The Germans 
committed numerous atrocities in Belgium, the worst being the almost 
complete destruction of Louvain, with its noble buildings and famous 
library. 

Meantime Britain and France were preparing to repel the German 
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onslaught. Lord Kitchener, who became Secretary for War on 5 August, 
rapidly organized the British Expeditionary Force, and by the middle 
of August it was safely landed at Boulogne under the leadership of Sir 
John French, thanks to the complete command of the sea established 
by the navy. Sir John French’s troops acted along with the French 
armies under the supreme command of General Joffre. The first big 
battle, that of Mons—Charlero1, was fought on 23 August. The French 
centre on the Sambre was driven in after fierce fighting and heavy losses 
on both sides, but the British on the left, with Mons as their centre, 
stood their ground against heavy odds and repeated attacks until the 
French retiral forced them to fall back. The British force consisted 
of two army corps commanded by Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien and 
Sir Douglas Haig, with supporting cavalry under Major-General 
Allenby and Sir Philip Chetwode The British retreat 1n face of the 
enemy was carried out on 24 August with masterly skill amid con- 
tinuous fighting of a very severe character, and it continued on the 
next day under conditions of less severity By the night of 25 August 
the British Army occupied the line Cambrai-Landrecies-Le Cateau. 
It was Sir John French’s intention to continue the retreat on 26 August, 
but a very fierce German attack had first of all to be repelled The 
British force, though outnumbered by three to one, gave a splendid 
account of itself and upheld the best traditions of British valour on the 
battlefield. The force extricated itself in good order, after heavy losses, 
but the German losses were enormously greater In the words of Lord 
Kitchener ‘‘The Germans have been made to pay the extreme price 
for any forward march they have made” ‘The retreat of 23-26 August 
was practically a four days’ battle On 28 August a British cavalry 
brigade, under General Chetwode, fought a brilliantly successful action 
with the German cavalry 

The strategic retreat of the Allies to the south was continued till the 
first week of September, with constant rearguard fighting, and the 
German forces steadily advanced down the valley of the Oise towards 
Paris. The French Government withdrew temporarily to Bordeaux, 
and Paris prepared to withstand a siege After the four days’ battle 
above described the British force was supported on the left by the 
Seventh French Army and on the nght by the Fifth French Army, and 
the latter gained a substantial victory over three German corps near 
Guise on 29 August. On 1 September the First British Cavalry 
Brigade and the Fourth Guards Brigade gained a brilliant victory over 
a German force near Compiégne, capturing ten guns. 

The retreat of the Allies was not arrested until they had taken up 
positions south of the Marne from about Meaux to Vitry-le-Frangois, 
and thence north-east to the strong fortress of Verdun. A complete 
change of the German plan then became apparent Paris was neglected, 
and the attempt to envelope the left flank of the Allies was abandoned 
in favour of a concentration against their centre. The time had, how- 
ever, at last arrived for the Allies to take the offensive. On 7 September 
fighting began along the whok long line from Paris to Verdun. On 
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the west the British force, co-operating with the French Fifth Army on 
its night and a new French Sixth Army from the north-west of Paris on 
its left, forced back the German right wing under General von Kluck 
on 7 September, and began a successful flank movement, which was 
continued on subsequent days and caused a rapid German retreat north- 
eastwards At the same time the German centre, under the Duke of 
Wurttemberg, was heavily engaged with the French about Vitry, and 
it was only after several days of severe fighting that the Germans gave 
way here on 11 September The German left wing, where the Crown 
Prince was 1n command, was successfully held by the French and 
eventually forced to retire north, abandoning the district around Nancy 
and Verdun. The five days’ battle of the Marne had resulted 1n victory 
for the Allies, but the Germans re-formed across the Aisne after their 
retreat, prepared to make a very prolonged and determined stand in 
positions of great strength The tide of war in the west had, however, 
turned, and the strategic retreat from Mons to Paris was vindicated. 

At the time when the Allies began to drive the Germans back in the 
western theatre of war the Russians found themselves 1n a position to 
press their advance towards Berlin from the east. They had invaded 
East Prussia and advanced towards the lower Vistula, after gaining a 
victory over the Germans at Gumbinnen and suffering a serious reverse 
at Osterode On their other flank, in Austrian Galicia, they routed 
a large Austrian army, capturing an enormous number of prisoners and 
a huge quantity of war material This victory put them in possession 
of Lemberg, the Galician capital, and was followed by other decisive 
victories over the Austrians which gave them complete occupation of 
Galicia, thus enabling them to undertake the invasion of Germany. 
The Servians had previously inflicted heavy defeats on the Austrians, 
at Shabatz and Jadar, and they advanced to the occupation of Serajevo. 

Even in the early days of the war Germany suffered in her colonial 
empire On 7 August a British force from the Gold Coast occupied 
southern Togoland in West Africa, and on 26 August the whole colony 
was unconditionally surrendered Apia, the capital of German Samoa, 
surrendered to a New Zealand force on 29 August. Fighting took place 
on the frontiers of Nyassaland and German East Africa, and the Union 
of South Africa prepared to occupy German South-West Africa <A 
force from the Australian Commonwealth took possession of the 
Bismarck Archipelago and of German New Guinea. 

An agreement in the following terms was signed on 5 September 
by Britain, France, and Russia: ‘‘The British, French, and Russian 
Governments mutually engage not to conclude peace separately during 
the present war. The three Governments agree that when terms of 
peace come to be discussed no one of the Allies will demand conditions 
of peace without the previous agreement of each of the other Allies.” 
Japan adhered to this declaration a few days later. This step may 
be regarded as giving the Triple Entente a more intimate and binding 
unity. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL CONSPECTUS 
OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


AD 


IV. FROM THE OUTBREAK OF THE FRENCH 


REVOLUTION TO THE PRESENT DAY 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. AD 


1789 Bread Riots in France 


Gustavus III made Swedish monarchy 
virtually absolute 


States General met in Versailles (May 4) 


Third Estate declared itself a NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY (June 17) 


Joseph II cancelled the liberties of 
Brabant 


Oath of the Tennis Court 

Union of the Three Estates 

Committee of the Constitution appointed 
King dismissed Necker 

Fall of the Bastille (July 14) 


Battle of Focsanz Turks defeated by 
Austrians and Russians 


King recalled Necker 


Great reforming session of National 
Assembly on August 4 feudal tenures 
abolished, &c 


Declaration of the Rights of Man 


Battle of Rimntk Turks defeated by 
Austrians and Russians 


Emeute in Paris mob marched to Ver- 
sailles King and National Assembly 
went to Paris (Oct ). 


Austrians took Belgrade 


Church lands nationalized by National 
Assembly (Nov ). 


Assignats first issued (Dec ). 


Washington elected first President of 
the United States 


Selm IIT became Sultan of Turkey. 


AD 
1790 


1791. 


1789-1799 


Belgian Republic constituted (Jan ): 
suppressed in November 


Alliance between Prussia and Turkey 


National Assembly deprived monastic 
vows of force and suppressed religious 
orders 


Leopold II Emperor 


Convention of Reichenbach ended war 
between Austria and Turkey and 
Russia war between Prussia and 
Austria averted 


Suppression by France of a revolt in 
San Domingo 


Treaty of Werela between Russia and 
Sweden 


Civil constitution of the clergy enacted 
in France 


Resignation of Necker. 


Nootka Sound Convention between 
Britain and Spain 


Edmund Burke’s Reflections on the 
French Revolution 


National Assembly issued a decree 
imposing an oath on the clergy 


National Assembly decreed abolition of 
slavery in West Indies. 


Death of Mirabeau 


New Polish constitution 
Stanislas Poniatowski 
hereditary 


Fight of Louis XVI to Varennes 
Massacre of the Champ de Mars 


Treaty of Sistova between Austria and 
Turkey. 


anted by 
throne made 
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AD. 
1791 


1792 


Conspectus of European History 


Conference of Pillnitz between Emperor 
and Prussian King to arrange for 
support of Lous XVI 


Fresh negro revolt in San Domingo. 
New French Constitution enacted (Sept.). 


Union of Avignon and the Venaissin to 
France decreed 


Lous XVI took the oath to the new 
Constitution 


End of National Assembly (Sept. 30) 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY began next 


day 
Treaty of Drottningholm between 
Sweden and Russia 


Decree apestat the émigrés vetoed by 
Lous XVI 


Decree against non-juring priests 
vetoed by Louis XVL 


Thomas Paine'’s Rights of Man and 
Sir James Mackintosh’s Vindice 
Gallice replies to Burke’s Reflections 


Joseph Priestley s house in Birmingham 
burned down by mob 


Wolfe Tone founded the Society of 
United Irishmen 


Constitutional Act for Canada 
Death of Mozart 


Treaty of Jassy: ended war between 
Russia and Turkey Russia obtained 
Crimea 


Tipu surrendered Seringapatam to the 
British end of Second Mysore War 


Alliance between Austria and Prussia 
Francis II became Emperor. 


Assassination of Gustavus III of 
Sweden Gustavus IV succeeded 


A Jacobin ministry in power in France 


‘* Society of the Friends of the People” 
founded in Britain 


France declared war against Austria 
(April 20) 


Russia invaded Poland and Lithuania 


Insurrection in the Tuileries at Paris 
the Tuileries later taken by the mob 


Longwy taken from the French by the 
Alles then Verdun. 


September Massacres in Paris. 


Battle of Valmy Dumouriez defeated 
Prussians 


NATIONAL CONVENTION replaced Legis- 
lative Assembly (Sept. 21), 


Monarchy abolished 1n France. 
French took Nice, Spires, and Mainz. 
Battle of Jemappes Dumouriez defeated 


A.D 


1792. 


1793- 


Austrians: 
French. 


National Convention offered its pro- 
tection to all nations struggling tor 
freedom. 


Opening of Scheldt to commerce, 
Trial of Louis XVI begun 
Death of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 


Mary Wollstonecraft’s Rights 
Women 


Brussels occupied by 


of 


Committee of General Defence in France. 
Execution of Louis XVI (Jan 21) 
Second Partition of Poland 


British Government declared war against 
France. 


France declared war against Britain 
and Holland 


Royalist insurrection in the Vendée. 
Wilham Godwin’s Polst:cal Justsce 
French took A:x-la-Chapelle 
Revolutionary Tribunal created in Paris. 


Battle of Neerwinden French defeated 
by Austrians Brussels evacuated by 
French. 


French evacuated the Netherlands 
Dumouriez deserted to the Austrians. 
First Committee of Public Safety. 
The Girondists proscribed 

Vendéans failed to take Nantes 


Battle of Chatillon Republican forces 
defeated in west of France by rebels 


Second or Great Committee of Public 
Safety more extreme THE REIGN 
OF TERROR 


Assassination of Marat by Charlotte 
Corday 


Prussians took Mainz. 

Allies took Valenciennes 

Toulon surrendered to Admiral Hood 
French relieved Dunkirk. 

End of the Lyons revolt 


Battle of Wattinies French under 
Jourdan victorious over Austrians. 


Battle of Cholet defeat of Vendéans 
Execution of Marie Antoinette (Oct 16). 


Battle of Chateau Gontster Western 
French rebels victorious under La 
Rochejaquelin 

Lyons massacres. 

The Girondins executed. 


Notre Dame consecrated to the worship 


of Reason. 
we 


AD. 


The French Revolution 


1793. Diet of Grodno agreed to partition of 


1794. 


Poland and revoked the new Polish 
constitution. 


New Republican Calendar carte into 
force in France. 


Battle of Karserslautern Woche failed 
against the Austrians in a three days’ 
battle. 


Law of 14 Frimaire made Committee of 
Public Safety supreme in France 


Battle of Le Mans Vendéans crushed 
great butchery 


French recovered Toulon Napoleon 
Bonaparte distinguished himself 


Battle og Savenay Kléber finally de- 
feated the Vendéans 


British took Tobago from the French 
Hoche master of the Palatinate 
Execution of the Hébertists 


Manifesto of Kosciusko in Poland 
against Prussia and Russia 


Battle of Raslawice Kosciusko defeated 
Russians 


Execution of Dantonists 
Russians evacuated Warsaw 


Battle of the First of June Howe de- 
feated the French fleet 


Jourdan took Charleroi 
Battle of Rawka Poles defeated by 


Prussians 


Feast of the ig ies Being in Paris 
organized by Robespierre 


Law of 22 Prairial strengthened Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal 


Prussians took Cracow 


Battle of Fleurus hard-won victory by 
Jourdan over Austrians under Coburg, 


William Pitt’s coalition with the Port- 
land Whigs. 


The Ninth Thermidor 
pierre 


Execution of Robespierre, Saint-Just, 
&c 


French took Fuenterrabia. 
Britain took Corsica. 
Jourdan took Cologne, Coblenz, &c 


Battle of Maciejowrce> Kosciusko routed 
and taken prisoner by Russians 
Russians recaptured Warsaw 


Jacobin Club closed in Paris 


French conquered all the North Cata- 
loman fortresses. 


British took Martinique, St. Lucia, &c 


Trial of Hardy, Horne Tooke, &c., for 
high treason: acquitted. 


fall of Robes- 


A.D. 


1795- bbe Seddebaes Emperor and Catherine 
0 


1796. 


ussia for partition of Turkey, 
Venice, Poland, and Bavaria 


Peace of La Jaunaie with Royalist rebels. 
in western France 


British took Ceylon and Malacca from 
Dutch 


Insurrection of 12 Germinal in Paris. 
‘ Bread and the Constitution of 1793” 


TREATY OF BASLE between France and 
as Holland and Spain acceded 
ater 


Warren Hastings acquitted 
Insurrection of 1 Prairial in Paris 


Revolutionary Tribunal abolished im 
France 


‘* White Terror” in southern France. 
Death of the French Dauphin 1n prison. 
Jourdan took Luxemburg 


Royalist expedition landed in western 
rance and crushed 


Bilbao taken by French 


a Town taken by British from 
utch 


Orange Society founded in Ireland 


Triple Allance of Britain, Austria, and 
Russia 


Constitution of the Year III proclaimed 
(Sept 23) 
Belgium incorporated in France 


Insurrection of Vendémuiaire in Paris. 
suppressed 


THE DIRECTORY installed in France 
(Nov 3) 


Battle of Loano_ French victory over 
Austrian and Sardinian forces 


Abdication of Stanislas Poniatowsk: 1m 
Poland 


French troops conquered Holland and 
established the Batavian Republic 


French recaptured St Lucia 


Bonaparte appointed to command the 
Army of Italy 


Armistice of Cherasco: 
Sardinia, &c. 


Conspiracy of Babeuf frustrated in Paris 


Battle of Lods 
Austrians. 


French occupied Milan, but abandoned’ 
siege of Mantua. 


Battle of Solferszno Bonaparte defeated 
Austrians under Wurmser 


Treaty of San Ildefonso between France 
and Spain 


neutrality of 


Bonaparte defeated 
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1796. Archduke Charles defeated Jourdan in 


£797 


Bavaria and drove him across the 
Rhine 


Cispadane Republic founded by Bona- 
poe included Modena, Bologna, and 
errara 


Battle of Arcola Bonaparte’s desperate 
victory over Austrians under Alvintzy 


Paul I Tsar of Russia 
British evacuated Corsica 


Battle of Lonato Austrians defeated by 
French under Augereau 


British reconquered St Lucia from 
French and took Demerara from the 
Dutch 


Adams elected President of United 
States 


Death of Robert Burns 


Failure of Hoche’s attempted invasion 
of Ireland 


THIRD AND FINAL PARTITION OF 
POLAND 


Bonaparte took Mantua 


Battle of Cape St Vencent 
fleet defeated by Jervis 


Pope submitted to Bonaparte 


Mutiny in British fleet at Spithead de- 
mands granted 


Spanish 


Rising against French in Verona 


Battle of Neuwted Austrians defeated 
by Hoche 


Preliminaries of peace at Leoben between 
Austria and Bonaparte 


Mutiny in British fleet at the Nore 
special legislation against it 


French entered Venice 


Genoa became Ligurian Republic under 
French influence 

Cisalpine Republic established by Bona- 
parte in Lombardy 

Cispadane Republic united to Cisalpine 
Republic 

Treaty between France and Portugal 

Coup d’état of 18 Fructidor in France 


Battle of Camperdown Dutch fleet under 
De Winter defeated by Duncan 


PEACE OF CAMPO FORMIO Venice given 
to Austria Ionian Islands to France 
Austria surrendered Netherlands and 
recognized Cisalpine Republic 


Valtelline annexed to Cuisalpine Re- 
public. 
Frederick William III King of Prussia. 


Paul I made Protector of the Knights of 
Malta. 


AD. 


1797. Congress of Rastatt 


1798. 


1799 


Britain took Trinidad from Spain. 
Cash payments suspended ta Britain. 


Roman Republic declared, with aid of 
France Temporal Power of Pope 
overthrown 


French occupation of Bern Swiss Con- 
federacy replaced by Helvetic Re- 
public 


Fall of Godoy in Spain 


Battle o Vinegar H:il Irish rebels de- 
feate 


Sieyés elected a French Director 


Bonaparte’s Egyptian expedition set 
sail Malta taken 


Bonaparte took Alexandria 
French occupied citadel of Turin 


Battle of the Pyramids French victory 
in Egypt Bonaparte entered Cairo 


Battle of the Nile Nelson destroyed 
French fleet under Brueys 


France at war with Turkey Russian 
fleet in Mediterranean to help Turks 


Conscription imtroduced in France. 
Rebellion in Cairo 


Paul I made Grand Master of the 
Knights of Malta 


Ferdinand IV of Naples entered Rome. 
retaken by French 


Abdication of Charles Emmanuel IV 
of Savoy 


Flight of Ferdinand of Naples 


Alliance between Russia and Turkey 
soon joined by Britain 


Pitt introduced an Income Tax 
Malthus’s Essay on Population 


Lyrical Ballads of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge 


French occupation of Naples Partheno- 
pean Republic created 


_~ 


Bonaparte’s Syrian campaign begun 
Jaffa taken 


Austria declared war against France. 
Siege of Acre by French failed. 


Battle of Stockach Jourdan defeated by 
Archduke Charles. 


British stormed Seringapatam Tipu 
killed, 


Congress or 
result 


Rastatt ended without 


Milan taken by Russians and Austrians 
under Suvoroff 


Allies entered Turin. 


A.D. 


799- 


Boo 


or 


Napoleon 


Battle of Modena French under Mac- 
donald defeated Austrians 


Naples capitulated to Bourbons 


Suvéroff defeated Macdonald and over- 
threw the Itahan republics 


Battle of Aboukir French victory in 
Egypt over Turks. 


Allies took Mantua 


Battle of Nov: French routed Joubert 
killed 


Brittsh force landed 1n Holland under 
Duke of York. 


Battle of Bergen. British and Russians 
defeated in Holland 


Battle of Zarich Russians defeated by 


NAPOLEON 


Robert Owen at New Lanark 

Treaty of El Arish between Kléber and 
the Turks French to evacuate Egypt 

Pius VII became Pope 


Battle of Helzopolss Kiéber defeated 
the Turks 


Godoy restored in Spain at instance of 
Napoleon 


Napoleon crossed the Great St Bernard 
Pass into Italy occupied Milan 

Masséna capitulated in Genoa 

Assassination of Kiéber in Egypt 


Battle of Marengo Austrian victory 
turned into French victory by Desarx, 
who was killed 


Battie of Hochstadt Moreau defeated 
Austrians under Kray 


British captured Malta 


Battle of Hohenlinden Moreau defeated 
Austrians under Archduke John 


Second Armed Neutrality Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia 


UNION OF BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
abolition of Irish Parliament 


Jefferson elected President of United 
States. 


British embargo on Russian, Danish, 
and Swedish vessels in British ports 


Toussaint L’Ouverture master of San 
Domingo. 


Pitt resigned 
Premier 


Peace of Lunéville between France and 
Austria. France gained Belgium, 
Luxemburg, Piedmont, &c. 


Addington became 


AD 


P 
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Masséna: Suvdroff driven out of 


Switzerland 


1799 Bonaparte deserted Egyptian army, 


AD 


r80rx 


1802 


Kléber 
in France 


leavin im command, and 


lande 


Convention of Alkmaar Britain to 


evacuate Holland 


18 BRUMAIRE 
by Bonaparte 


CONSULATE ESTABLISHED in France 
Bonaparte, Cambacérés, and Lebrun 
consuls 


Directory overthrown 


British took Surinam from Dutch 


Repressive legislation in Britain against 
combinations and corresponding so- 
cieties 


1800-1815, 


Kingdom of Etruria founded by Na- 
poleon in Tuscany 


Treaty of Florence between France and 
Naples 


Battle of Alecandria Abercromby de- 
feated French, but killed Cairo sur- 
rendered to British French evacuated 


Egypt 
Paul I murdered Alexander I Tsar 


Danish embargo on British ships 1n 
Danish ports 


Battle of Copenhagen Parker and 
Nelson destroyed Danish fleet 


Constitution of Malmaison imposed on 
Switzerland by France 


Treaty of Badajos between Spain and 
Portugal Napoleon angry 


Treaty of St Petersburg between Russia 
and Britain 


Denmark accepted Russo-British Treaty 


Chateaubriand’s Génie du  Christra- 
mtsme a Catholic revival 


Cisalpine Republic called Itahan Re- 
public 


PEACE OF AMIFNS an unstable settle- 
ment 


Sweden accepted Brito-Russian treaty 


Concordat between Napoleon and the 
Pope. 


Legion of Honour created 


Constitution of the Year X NAPOLEON 
First CONSUL FOR Lirs (Aug 4) 


France annexed Piedmont 
Treaty between France and Russia 
Ney sent to crush Switzerland 
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1802 


1803 


1804. 


1805 


4 


Conspectus of European History 


Treaty of Bassein between Britain and 
the Peshwa led to Second Mahratta 
War 


Edinburgh Review founded 
Whigs 


First British Factory Act 


First practical steamboat+ Symington’s 
Charlotte Dundas 


Act of Mediation replaced Helvetic Re- 
public by a Swiss Confederation. 


New Imperial Constitution 


organ of 


Britain declared war against France. 
Robert Emmet, Irish rebel, hanged. 


Battles of Assaye and Argaum Wel- 
lington’s victories in India in Second 
Mahratta War. 


United States bought Louisiana from 
Napoleon, who had taken it from 
Spain. 


Death of Immanuel Kant, great phi- 
losopher 


Napoleon's legal legislation, 
Duc d’Enghien shot 
Pitt again Prime Minister 


EMPIRE ESTABLISHED 
Napoleon Emperor 


Execution of Cadoudal and others for 
conspiracy in Paris 


IN FRANCE 


Napoleon made Spain declare war 
against Britain 


Revolt of Servia against Turkey Kara 
George elected leader. 


Melville impeached for peculation as 
Treasurer of the Navy 


Napoleon crowned himself King of Italy 
at Milan 

Ligurian Republic annexed to France 

Battle of Finesterre Franco-Spanish 


fleet under Villeneuve defeated by 
Calder 


Russo-Austrian Treaty. 
Parma and Piacenza annexed to France 


Capitulation of Austrian general Mack 
in Ulm 


Battle of Trafalgar Nelson destroyed 
Franco-Spanish fleet, but killed 


Napoleon entered Vienna 


Battle of Austeriitzs Napoleon defeated 
Austro-Russian army. 


Treaty of Vienna between France and 
Prussia: Prussia to get Hanover 


Peace of Pressburg between France 
and Austrias Bavaria and Wigttem- 
berg became kingdoms. Austria lost 
Venice and Tyrol. 


A.D. 
1805. 


1806. 


1807 


Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 


Death of Schiller, 
Death of Pitt moo | of All the 
r 


Talents formed under Grenville and 
including Fox. 


New Treaty between France and 
Prussia 


Venetia annexed to Kingdom of Italy 


Joseph Bonaparte declared King’ of 
the Two Siciles 


Prussia annexed Hanover 


Prussia compelled to exclude British 
ships from Prussian ports Britain 
declared war against Prussia 


Louis Bonaparte became King of 
Holland 


British occupied Buenos Aires, but 
forced by townspeople to surrender 


Battle of Ma:da_ British defeated 
French in South Italy 


Confederation of the Rhine formed by 
Napoleon the confederated states 
seceded from the Empire 


Francis II resigned the Empire and 
became Francis I, Emperor of Aus- 
tra END OF HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


Death of Fox 
Prussian ultimatum to Napoleon 


Battle of Jena 
Prussia 


Battle of Auerstddt Davout defeated 
Prussia 


Napoleon defeated 


French occupation of Berlin Prussia 
subdued 
Napoleon’s Berlin Decrees against 


Britain THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 
Murat occupied Warsaw 


Treaty of Posen Saxony joined Con 
federation of the Rhine and became 
a kingdom - 


Russia reduced Bucharest 


British Order in Council in reply to 
Berlin Decree 


Battle of Eylau Napoleon against the 
Russians indecisive 


Tory ministry of Portland and Per- 
ceval 


Bill passed by Bnitish Parliament 
abolishing the slave trade. 


Selim III of Turkey dethroned. Mus- 
tafa IV Sultan 


Britain acceded to Convention of Bar- 
tenstein to help Prussia and Sweden 


Battle of Frediand. Napoleon defeated 
the Russians. 


AD. 


Napoleon 


1807. TREATY OF TILSsIT between France and 


1808. 


Russia. 


British bombardment of Copenhagen: 
Danish fleet surrendered. 


Serfdom abolished in Prussia. 


Convention of Fontainebleau between 
Napoleon and Spain for partition of 
Portugal. 


Russian breach with Britain 
French troops crossed into Spain 


Flight of Portuguese royal family to 
razil. 


Fichte’s Reden an dse deutsche Natwon:* 
Prussian national revival 


British captured Montevideo and then 
retroceded it. 


Kingdom of Westphalia founded by 
Napoleon for Jerome. 


French seized Pampeluna and Bar- 
celona 


Russia invaded Finland 
Joachim Murat became King of Naples 


Charles IV of Spain abdicated Fer- 
dinand VII tecame King 


French under Murat 1 Madrid 
National insurrection in Spain 
Etrurian kingdom annexed to France 


Papal States partly annexed to King- 
om of Italy 


Joseph Bonaparte made 
Spain 


Palafox’s defence of Saragossa French 
repelled 


French failed against Valencia 
Capitulation of French at Baylen 


Mahmud II Sultan of Turkey after 
murder of Mustafa IV 


Joseph evacuated Madrid 


British force landed in Portugal under 
Wellington 


Battle of Vimsero Wellington defeated 
Junot 


Convention of Cintra French evacuated 
Portugal 


Conyention of Erfurt Napoleon and 
Russia 


Napoleon took Madrid. 
Frederick VI King of Denmark 


Second siege of Saragossa (surrendered 
next year) 


Madison elected President of United 
States 


Goethe completed first part of Faust. 
VoL. IV 


King of 


A.D 
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1809. Peace of the Dardanelles between 


1810 


Britain and Turkey. 


Battle of Corunna. 
Soult, but killed. 


Soult took Oporto. 


Battle of Medelisn French under Victor 
defeated Spanish 


Moore defeated 


Deposition of Gustavus IV of Sweden: 
harles XIII succeeded. 


Battle of Abensberg: Napoleon defeated 
Austrians 


Austrians occupied Warsaw for a time. 


Battle of Eckmuhi Napoleon defeated 
Archduke Charles. 


Wellington drove Soult out of Portugal. 
Napoleon in Vienna 


Napoleon annexed Rome and Papal 
States to French Empire Pius vit a 
prisoner 


Battle of Aspern Napoleon defeated by 
Archduke Charles Lannes killed 


Andreas Hofer and the Tyrolese took 
Innsbruck 

Battle of Wagram Napoleon defeated 
Austrians 


Battle of Talavera: French under Victor 
defeated by Wellington 


British Walcheren expedition: a failure. 


Revolts in Quito and other places in 
Spanish South America 


Treaty of Fredrikshamn Sweden ceded 
Finland to Russia 


Peace of Schonbrunn between France 
and Austria 


Battle of Ocaia Spaniards defeated by 
French 


Battle of Alba de Tormes 
defeated 


French took Gerona after long stege 


Treaty of Jonkoping ended war between 
Swedcin and Denmark 


Spanards 


Perceval became Prime Minister 


Quarterly Review founded: 


organ of 
Tones 


Lamarck originated modern evolu- 
tionary doctrine 


Treaty between Sweden and France- 
Sweden adopted the Continental 
System 


Napoleon divorced Josephine 
Soult took Seville. 
Andreas Hofer shot. 


Caracas Junta appointed 
America. 


in South 
68 
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Revolution in Buenos Aires. 
Holland annexed to France. 
Ney took Ciudad Rodrigo, 

Masséna invaded Portugal. 


Battle of Busaco: Wellington defeated 
Massena. 


Coimbra with its garrison taken by 
British. 


Wellington retired behind the lines of 
Torres Vedras 


Fontamebleau Decrees by Napoleon 
against British goods 


France annexed north-western Germany 


A. W  Schiegel’s German translation 
of Shakespeare. 


French took Tortosa 


France annexed Duch 
led to breach with 


Soult took Badajoz 
Masséna retreated from Portugal 


Battle of Fuentes d@Oforo Masséna 
failed against Wellington. 


Wellington took Almeida 


Battle of Albuera Beresford defeated 
Soult. 


of Oldenburg 
ussia. 


Caracas Congress proclaimed indepen- 
dence of Spain 


Battle of Sagunto 
Spaniards 


Massacre of the Mamelukes 
Ali supreme in Egypt 


Suchet defeated 
Mehemet 


Chihan revolution 

French took Valencia 

Napoleon occupied Swedish Pomerania. 
Wellington took Ciudad Rodrigo 
Caracas destroyed by earthquake 
Wellington took Badajoz 


Assassination of Perceval: Liverpool 
became Prime Minister 


Treaty of Bucharest between Russia 
and Turkey. 
Napoleon invaded Russia (June 24) 


Revolutionists capitulated under Mi- 
randa in Caracas 


Battle of Salamanca Wellington de- 
feated Marmont 


Wellington entered Madrid. 


Battle of the Borodsno Napoleon 
against the Russians under Kutusoff 
drawn. 


Napoleon entered Moscow (Sept. ¥4): 
city in flames. 


A.D. 
1812 


1813. 


1824. 


Napoleon evacuated Moscow (Oct. 18), 
Crossing of the Berezina (Nov. 26). 


Bay aan in Paris (Dec. 19) ahead of 
the remnant of his army. 


War between Britain and United States, 
Russians invaded Germany. 
Alliance between Russia and Prussia. 


Treaty of Stockholm between Sweden 
and Britain. 


Battle of Gross-Gorschen Napoleon de- 
feated Russians and Prussians. 


Battle of Bautsen Napoleon defeated 
the Russians and Prussians 


Armistice of Pl&switz concluded at 
instance of Napoleon 


Treaty of Reichenbach. 


Battle of Vettorra Wellington defeated 
Jourdan and Joseph Bonaparte. 


French took Vilna 


Battles of the Pyrenees Wellington de- 
feated Soult 


Bolivar entered Caracas as Libertador 


Austria declared war against Napoleon 
(August 12). 

Battle of Gross-Beeren French defeated 
by Prussians 


Battle of Katsbach Blticher defeated 
Napoleon. 


Battle of Dresden 
the Allies 


Battle of Kulm Allies defeated French 


Battle of Dennewtts’ Prussians defeated 
Ney 


Napoleon defeated 


— reconquered Servia Kara George 
e 


Wellington took San Sebastian 


Battle of Lerpaty (Battle of the Natzons) 
(Oct 16-19) Napoleon defeated by 
the Alles Leipzig taken ~ 


Wellington took Pampeluna 


Battles of the Neve Wellington defeated 
Soult. 


Treaty of Valencay: Napoleon gave 
own of Spain to Ferdmand . 


Wellington invaded France (Dec 22). 


Battle of La Rothiére Biliicher defeated 
Napoleon 


Treaty of Kiel Denmark surrendered 
Norway to Sweden. 

Cortes of Spain forbade recognition of 
Ferdinand until he should swear to 
the Constitution. 


Battle of Orthes: Wellington beat Soult. 


A.D. 


The Age of Metternich 


824. Battie of Laon. Alles defeated Na- 


1815. 


1816 


1817, 


poleon. 


Treaty of Chaumont between Russia, 
Austna, Prussia, and Britaing 


Allies occupied Paris (March 31). 


Battle of Toulouse: Wellington defeated 
Soult (April 10). 


Abdication of Napoleon (April 11). 


Treaty of Fontainebleau accepted b 
Napoleon banished to Elba (April 1 af 


Louis XVIII entered Paris (May 3) 
Ferdinand of Spain issued proclamation 


against the Constitution Liberal 
deputies arrested 

First Peace of Parts (May 30) 

Fall of Montevideo 

Bolivar heavily defeated abandoned 


Caracas 


Society of Jesus reconstituted by the 
Pope Pius VII. 


Congress of Vienna opened 


Peruvian invasion overthrew Chilan 
Republic 


Hetairia Philike founded at Odessa 
Greek national movement begun 

Treaty of Ghent ended war between 
Britain and the United States, 

Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley 


Napoleon landed in France (March 5) 
the HUNDRED Days begun 


Napoleon declared by Congress of 
Vienna ‘“‘the enemy and disturber 
of the peace of the world” 


William I of Holland became King of 
the Netherlands. 


THE AGE OF METTERNICH. AD 


Death of mad Queen Maria I of Por- 
tugal John VI proclaimed King of 
Portugal, Brazil, and the Algarves. 


Independence of the Argentine provinces 
proclaimed 


Radical meeting at Spa Fields broken 
up. 
Luddite anti-machinery riots. 


Monroe elected President of United 
States 


Battle of Chacabuco. San Martin de- 
feated the Royalists in S. America 


Seditious Meetings Act in Britain I eres 
by Castlereagh, suspending Habeas 
orpus Act. 
Bolivar captured Angostura. 


A.D. 
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r8x5. Lous XVIII fled from Paris (March 19) 


1817 


1818 


and Napoleon entered next day. 


Second Servian revolt against Turkey 
under Milosh Obrenovitch 


Spanish force landed at Cumand in 
South America under Mortllo. 


Brazil declared a separate kingdom. 

Battle of Tolenteno Murat overthrown 
in Italy 

Revolt in the Vendée 

Battle of St Grilles Vendéans defeated 
and La Rocheyaquelin killed 

FinaL ACT OF CONGRESS OF VIENNA 
(June 9) 


Battle of Raster Wellington de- 
feate ey (June 16) 


Battle of Ligny Bilucher defeated after 
hard fight (June 16) 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO Napoleon de- 
feated by Wellington and Blucher 
(June 18) 


Abdication of Napoleon (June 22) 


Allies entered Paris(July 7) Louis XVIII 
restored next day 


Richelieu Prime Minister of France. 


Napoleon surrendered to the British 
(July 15) St Helena 


Holy Alliance between Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia 


Concert of Europe established between 
Britain, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 


Alexander I granted a Polish constitu- 
tion 


moa invaded New Granada _ Bolivar 
e 


First Corn Law passed in Britain. 


1816-1848 


Servian 
Turkey 


Al: Pasha of Janina at the height of his 
power. 

Acquittal of Hone 

Ricardo’s Prenceples 
Economy. 

Battle of Maspi San Martin won 
Chilian independence 

Charles XIV (Bernadotte) became 
King of Sweden and Norway. 

Prussia became a free-trade area. 

Bavaria obtamed a constitution. 
Baden. 


Congress of A:x-la-Chapelle: France 
adnanted to the Concent. e 


autonomy recognized by 


of Folstecal 


also 
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1818. Decazes chief minister in France. 


1819 


Bnd of last Mahratta War in India 
Mahratta power completely destroyed 


Radical meeting at Bonnymuir dispersed 


Treaty of Frankfort completed work of 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle 


Peterloo Massacre near Manchester 
Carlsbad Decrees reaction in Germany 


The Six Acts in Britain restricting 
right of mecting, &c, 


Bolivar occupied Bogotd. 
Cash payments resumed 1n Britain 


Joseph de Maistre’s Du Pape begin- 
ning of Ultramontanism 


Spanish Revolution broke out 
George IV became King of Britain 
Murder of the Duke of Berry in France 


Fall of Decazes in France 
again chief minister 


Cato Street Conspiracy against the 
Cabinet discovered Thistlewood 
and others executed. 


Ferdinand of Spain decided to adopt the 
Constitution of 1812 


Revolt in Naples 


Congress of Troppau Britain and 
France dissented from the reactionary 
protocol 


Failure of George IV’s Divorce Bill 


Richelieu 


Democratic insurrection 1n Lisbon 


The Missour: Compromuse on the slavery 
question in the United States 


Congress of Laibach 


Prince Ypsilanti invaded Moldavia to 
rouse the Greeks against Turkey 


Battle of Riets Neapolitan constitu- 
tionalists defeated by Austrians 


Revolt in Piedmont. 
Greek revolt in the Morea. 


Patriarch Gregorius and two Bishops 
hanged by Turks 


John VI returned from Brazil to Lisbon 
Death of Napoleon (May 5) 


Greeks under Ypsilanti 
Wallachia 


San Martin entered Lima and proclaimed 
independence of Peru 


Battle of Carabobo Bolivar defeated the 
Royalist forces and occupred Caracas 


defeated in 


Richelieu resigned in France Royalist 
reaction under Villéle 


Cd 
Iturbide declared for an mdependent 
xican empire 


A.D. 
18ar, 


1822. 


1823 


1824. 


1825. 


Mehemet Ali began conquest of Soudan. 
Death of Keats. 

Massacre 1n Scio by the Turks. 

Lima occupied by the Royalists. 

Battle of Pschsncha Sucre freed Quito. 
Iturbide proclarmed Emperor of Mexico. 


United States recognized national in- 
dependence of Colombia, Chile, Buenos 
Autres, and Mexico 


Dom Pedro proclaimed Emperor of 
Brazil 


Suicide of Castlereagh Canning suc- 
ceeded him 


Brazil declared an independent empire 


Congress of Verona Britain dissented 
from coercion of Spain 


Ali Pasha surrendered to the Turks and 
murdered 


Death of Shelley. 


France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia 
demanded the abolition of 1812 Con- 
stitution in Spain 


Louis XVIII declared war against 
Spanish rebels 


Britain recognized the Greeks as belli- 
gerents 


The French invaded Spain, and entered 
Madrid 


Bolivar entered Lima. 
Leo XII became Pope 


President Monroe's message beginning 
of MONROE DOCTRINE 


Iturbide abdicated in Mexico owing to 
military revolt of Santa Ana 


Mehemet Ali took part against the 
Greeks . 


Dom Miguel assumed government of 
Portugal, but compelled by the Powers 
to withdraw x 


Conference of St Petersburg on Eastern 
Question between Russia and Austria 


Battle of Junin Bolivar victorious 
Charles X King of France 


Battle of Ayacucho Sucre decisively de- 
feated Royalists 


Laws against combinations repealed in 
Britain. 


John Quincy Adams elected President 
of United States. 


Westminster Review started. organ of 
Radicals. 


Death of Byron tn Greece. 


Britain recognized independence of 
Buenos Aires, Colombia, and Mexico 


AD. 
1825. 


3826. 


1827 


The Age of Metternich 


Ibrahim, son of Mehemet Ah, landed in 


Morea to help Turkey. 
Consecration of Charles X at Reins. 
Nicholas I became Tsar. ws 


December rising in Russia suppressed. 
Financial crisis in Britain. 
Navigation Laws partly repealed. 


STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON RAILWAY 
OPENED 


Chiloe, last Royalist stronghold in 
America, fell 


Death of John VI of Portugal 


Russian ultrmatum to Turkey demand- 
ing evacuation of principalities of 
Moldavia and Wallachia 


Protocol of St Petersburg regarding 
Greece between Britain and Russia. 


End of defence of Missolongh: 


Revolt of the Janissaries in Constan- 
tinople crushed 


Chief Decembrists hanged in Russia 


Massacre of the Janissaries in Con- 
stantinople 


Jesuits returned to France. 


Treaty of Akkerman Turkey agreed 
to Russian demands 


Canning became Premier Whig coali- 
tion 


Press Censorship established in France 


Treaty of London regarding Greece 
between Britain, Russia, and France 


Death of Canning Goderich Prime 
Minister 


Battle of Navarino Turkish fleet de- 
stroyed by allied fleet under Cod- 
rington 


Martignac chief minister in France 
Turkev denounced Treaty of Akkerman 
Death of Beethoven 

Manzoni’s J Promess:z Spost. 
Capodistrias elected Greek President 
Wellington became Prime Minister 
Dom Miguel landed at Lisbon as Regent. 
Russia invaded Turkey. 


Dom Miguel took title of King of Por- 
tugal’ reign of terror. 


Protocol of London Britain, France, 


and Russia. 
Ibrahim evacuated the Morea 
Repeal of Test and Corporation Acts. 
O’Connell elected for Clare. 
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1828. Jackson elected President of United 


1829. 


1830 


1831 


States. 
Pius VIII became Pope. 


Polignac became chief muinister in 
France. 


Catholic Emancipation Act passed in 
Britain 


Treaty of Adrianople between Russia 
and Turkey Greece recognized as 
independent Servian autonomy se- 
cured Danubian principalities prac- 
tically independent states 


Fourth marrage of Ferdinand of Spain 
(to Maria Christina of Naples) be- 
ginning of Carlist movement 


Garrison began the abolitionist move- 
ment in United States 


The Rainhill locomotive trials victory 
of George Stephenson’s Rocket 


Victor Hugo’s Hernan: 
William IV became King of Britain. 


The JuLty REVOLUTION in Paris Louis 
Philippe became King. 


Belgian revolt against Holland  Bel- 
gian provinces proclaimed their in- 
dependence 


Wellington succeeded by Earl Grey 
as Prime Minister 


Algiers captured by France. 
Insurrection in Poland. 
Milosh hereditary prince of Servia 


Conference of London recognized Bel- 
gian independence. 


Polish Diet declared the Romanoffs ex- 
cluded from the sovereignty 


Gregory XVI became Pope. 
Revolution in the Papal States 


Battle of Grochov Russians defeated 
Poles 


Casimir Péner ministry in France 


Second Reading of first Reform Bull 
carried in House of Commons by 
majority of 1 (March 21), hostile 
amendment carried (April), Parlia- 
ment dissolved (April 22), majority 
for Reform elected. 


Austrian troops helped Pope to suppress 
rising in Bologna. 


Abdication of Pedro I in Brazil, Pedro 
II succeeded. 


Leopold of Saxe-Coburg elected as 
Leopold I, King of the Belgians 


French squadron in the Tagus Portu- 
guese fleet surrendered 


Dutch invasion of Belgium. 
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1831 


1832 


1833 


Conspectus of European History 


Assassination of Capodistrias. 


Polish revolution crushed the kingdom 
ended, 


House of Lords rejected first Reform 
Bill in its second form (Oct 8). 


Mehemet Ali invaded Syria. siege of 
Acre. 


Charles Albert became King of Sardinia. 
Young Italy founded by Mazzin1 
Death of Hegel. 


Kingdom of Greece erected by Conven- 
tion of London Othoof Bavaria be- 
came King 


British Cabinet recommended creation 


of peers to pass Reform Bill King 
Wiliam I refused Wellington 
failed to form a ministry King then 


agreed Lords passed the Bill 
Ibrahim took Acre. 
First REFORM ACT PASSED (June 7) 
Ibrahim took Damascus 
Pedro's expedition landed in Portugal 
Ibrahim conquered all Syna 


The Pope condemned the teaching of 
Lamennais 


Soult ministry in France, including the 
doctrinaires (Guizot, Thiers, &c ) 


Antwerp capitulated to French 


Battle of Konteh Ibrahim defeated 
Turks 


General Election Whig triumph 
Crete placed under Egypt 

Death of Goethe. 

Death of Scott. 

Death of Bentham 

Russian squadron in the Bosphorus 


Convention of Kutaya. Mehemet Al 
recognized by Turkey as Pasha of 
Syna, &c 


Battle of Cape St Vencent Napier de- 
stroyed the Miguelist fleet 


Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi 
between Russia and Turkey 


bse defeated Miguel:sts near Lis- 
n. 


Siege of Oporto raised by Miguelists 
Dom Pedro entered Lisbon 


Death of Ferdinand of Spain succeeded 
by his daughter Isabella II 


Convention of Miinchengratz between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia in aid 
of Turkey (secret) 


Act for Emancipation of British colonial 
slaves. 


alhance 


A.D. 
1833. 


1834. 


1835. 


1836 


1837 


1838. 


Treaty of Berlin between Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia 


Tracts for the Times began Oxford 
Movement. 

Sartor Resartus by Thomas Carlyle. 

Treaty between Britain, Spain, Portugal, 


and France Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia became Carlist. 


Battle of Assercetra Maiguelists finally 
defeated by Pedroists in Portugal. 
Maria II established as Queen. 


Poor Law Act in England 


Grey resigned Melbourne became 


Premier 


Wilham IV dismissed Melbourne and 
summoned Peel 


Beginning of Robert Owens Socialist 
propaganda 

The Veto Act passed by the Scottish 
General Assembly 


Ferdinand I became 
Austria 


Carlists failed to capture Bilbao 


Emperor of 


Peel resigned Melbourne recalled. 
Municipal Reform Act 
Electric telegraph invented 


Thiers ministry in France: then Guizot 
ministry 


Bilbao again relieved by Espartero 
from Carlist attack 


Orange Lodges dissolved 
Beginning of Chartist movement 


Beginning of Great Trek of Boers in 
S Africa 


Van Buren elected President in United 
States 


Molé ministry in France 


Victoria Queen of Britain Hanover 
became a separate kingdom under 
Ernest Augustus 


Seven professors expelled from Got- 
tingen by Ernest Augustus for protest 
against unconstitutionalism 


Rebellion in Canada under Papineau 
and Mackenzie. 


Death of Pushkin, Russian poet 
Pickwick Papers of Charies Dickens. 


Massacre of Boers by Zulu chief 
Dingan. 


People’s Charter published 


Anti-Corn Law League foanded by 
Cobden and Bright 


Dingan’s Day. Boer revenge on Zulus. 


A.D. 


The Age of Metternich 


183g. Durham’s Report on Canada submitted 


1840 


1841. 


to British Parhament. 


War renewed between Sultan of Turkey 
and Mehemet Ali: Sultan's afmy 1n- 
vaded Syria. 


Soult ministry in France 


Treaty of London final adjustment of 
Belgian frontiers and recognition by 
Holland. 


Battle of Nesib  Ibrahim’s decisive 
victory over the Turks 


Abdul Mejid became Sultan of Turkey. 
Prince Milosh abdicated in Servia 
French conquest of Algeria completed 


Peel Premier resigned on Bedchamber 
question Melbourne resumed office. 


First Afghan War began (ended 1842) 
Christian VIII King of Denmark 
Penny postage introduced in Britain. 


Treaty otf Waitangi between Captain 
Hobson and Maori chiefs 


Thiers ministry in France 


O'Connell revived the Repeal Asso- 
ciation. 


End of the Carlist war in Spain 
Frederick William IV King of Prussia. 


Convention of London four Powers to 
act against Mehemet Ali France 
stood aloof 


Reactionary constitution imposed in 


Hanover. 


Beirut bombarded by 
Napier, 


Sir Charles 


Christina abdicated the Regency in 
Spain 


Resignation of Thiers 
Crete restored to Turkey. 
Acre taken by allied fleet 


Union Act for Canada _ responsible 
government granted an epoch in 
colonial history 


End of convict transportation to New 
South Wales 


War between Britain and China on 
opium question 


Abdication of William I in Holland 
William IT succeeded. 


Harrison elected President of United 
States 


Livingstone began his work in Africa. 


Mehemet Al: submitted to Sultan be- 
came hereditary Pasha of Egypt. 


Espartero became Spanish Regent. 


A.D. 


184. 


3842. 


1843. 


1844. 


1845. 


1846. 


2847. 
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Melbourne, defeated after a dissolution, 
resigned: Peel became Premier 


Tyler became President of Umted States 
on death of Harrison. 


Hong Kong ceded to Britain by China. 


Death of Duke of Orleans: Regency 
Act in France. 


The Natson began 1n Dublin. 


Alexander Karageorgevich became 
Prince of Servia 


Claim of Right by Scottish Church 


Treaty between Britain and China 
several ports opened 


Entente cordtale between France and 
Britain. 


Free Church founded in Scotland by 
the DisrupTion. Dr Chalmers the 
leader 


Natal declared British 


Battle of Mani Napier conquered 
Sind 


Counter-revolution in Spain flight of 
Espartero Narvaez in power 


Oscar I King of Sweden and Norway. 
France annexed Tahiti 


Otto compelled to grant a constitution 
in Greece. 


Railway Act. 

German Catholics founded by Ronge. 
Bank Charter Act 

Polk elected President of United States. 


ae Sonderbund formed 1n Switzer- 
lan 


Failure of the potatocrop great distress 
in Ireland, &c 


Lord John Russell failed to form a 
ministry 


First Sikh War 
Pius IX became Pope. 
REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS 


Defeat and resignation of Peel: Russell 
formed a ministry. 


Entente cordiale between Britain and 
France broken off on question of 
Spanish marriages. 


Austria absorbed Cracow. 


War between United States and Mexico, 
due to annexation of Texas by former. 


Lord Elgin Governor of Canada. made 
responsible government a reality. 


Austrian occupation of Ferrara. 


é 
g 


Federal Diet in Switzerland declared > 


dissolution of Sonderbund. 
< 


in 
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AD 
3847 


1848, 


4 


Conspectus of European History 


Swiss Federal general Dufour took 
Fribourg and Lucerne and crushed 
the Sonderbund. 


Ten Hours Act in Britain. 
Mexico occupied by United States troops, 


French defeated and captured Abd-el- 
Kader in Algeria 


Vanity Fawr by Thackeray. 


sr lac crushed disturbances in Milan, 
Cc. 


Rising in Palermo Sicily soon freed, 
except fortress of Messina 


Constitutional edict in Naples 
Frederick VII King of Denmark. 


Orange River Sovereignty named b 
Sir Harry Smith. d ¥ 


Demand for a German National Parlia- 
ment formulated in Baden Chamber. 


Constitution granted in Tuscany 


FEBRUARY REVOLUTION IN Paris Re.- 
ublic proclaimed Lamartine a 
eader 


Guizot dismissed 

Lous Philippe abdicated 
Neuchatel proclaimed a Republic, 
Constitution granted in Piedmont 


Insurrection in Vienna resignation and 
fight of Metternich END OF AB 
SOLUTIST REACTION 


Constitution granted in Rome Republic 
proclaimed, with Mazzin at its head 


Hungary gained the People’s Charter. 
virtual autonomy 


Successful insurrection in Berlin 
Successful revolution in Milan 


Venice rose under Manin and proclaimed 
a Republic 


Charles Albert 
(March 25) 


Tuscany declared war against Austria. 


invaded Lombardy 


Chartist demonstration in London a 
fiasco 


Tuscan forces invaded Lombardy. 
Pope disclaimed the Italian cause. 


Prussia occupied Schleswig and invaded 
Jutland 


Neapolitan constitution dropped. 


A.D 


1848. Fhght of Emperor Ferdinand. 


German National Assembly at Frank- 
fort 


Battle o 
over 


Radetzky overran Venetia. 


National Workshops in Paris: 
abolished. 


Cavaignac suppressed a Paris insurrec- 
tion. 


Archduke John elected Reichsverweser 
by Frankfort Assembly 


Reichstag met at Vienna 


Battle of Custoeza Charles Albert de- 
feated by Radetzky 


Union of Venetia and Piedmont de- 
clared soon overthrown 


Goelo: 


ustrians. 


Piedmontese victory 


soon 


Radetzky reoccupied Milan 
Salasco arnustice 


Truce of Malmoe between Denmark and 
Prussia 


Battle of Boomplats Boers defeated by 
Sir Harry Smith 


New Swiss Federal constitution 


Hungary invaded by Jellachich, Ban of 
Croatia 


Austria declared war against Hungary. 
Vienna again in revolution 


Battie of Schwechat defeat and retreat 
of Hungarian army. 


Vienna fell to Windischgrdtz, 
New Dutch constitution 
Flight of Pius 1X to Gaeta. 


Ferdinand forced to abdicate Francis 
Joseph became Austrian Emperor 


Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte 
elected President of France for four. 
years 


Second Sikh War broke out in India 
Punjab annexed. 


Transportation of leaders of Young 
Ireland 


Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo ceded 
New Mexico, California, and Texas 
from Mexico to the United States 


Gold discovered in California. 


Taylor elected President of United 
States. 


w 


A.D. 


1849. 


The Revival of Nationality 
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THE REVIVAL OF NATIONALITY: A.D. 1849-1870 


Battle of Kdpoina Hungarians defeated 
in teas Cattle. - 


William III King of Holland. 


Battle of Novara Radetzky defeated 
Charles Albert. 


Battle of Chilsanwala. Gough defeated 
the Sikhs. 


Battle of Gujrat: Gough crushed the 
Sikhs 


Punjab annexed to British India 


Charles Albert abdicated in favour of 
Victor Emmanuel] II 


Frankfort Assembly chose King of 
Prussia as German Emperor King 
of Prussia declined 


Schleswig-Holstein War re-opened 


Twenty-eight German States accepted 
the Frankfort Constitution of the 
Empire 


Hungary declared itself a republic, at 
instance of Kossuth. 


Prussia rejected the Frankfort Con- 
stitution 


French under Oudinot landed in Italy 
to suppress Roman Republic Gari- 
baldi repelled them at first, but Rome 
fell 


Russia helped Austria to suppress 
Hungarian revolution 


Revolt in Bavarian Palatinate 
Prussians suppressed revolt in Dresden. 


Revolt 1n Baden Provisional Govern- 
ment formed 


Sicilian revolution crushed by Naples 
Haynau’s brutality at Brescia. 
Austrians entered Florence 

Garibaldi repulsed the Neapolitans 


Hungarians under Girgei took Buda- 
pest 


Windischgratz suppressed the Prague 
insurrection. 


Austrians took Budapest 
Prussians suppressed Baden revolution. 


Battle of Segesvdr. Hungarians under 
Bem routed. 


Death of Mehemet 
ceeded in Egypt. 


Battle of Ssétvreg: 
Hunganans 


Battle of Temesvar: Haynau completel 
detecied Hungarians. eid 


Ah. Abbas I suc- 


Haynau defeated 


A.D, 


1849. 


3850. 


1851 


1852, 


1853. 


Abdication and fiight of Kossuth. 


Surrender of Gérget and a Hungarian 
army at Vilagos. 


Venice surrendered to Austrians. 
Flight of Pope to Gaeta 


Complete repeal of Navigation Laws in 
Britain 


Erfurt Parhament called by Prussia 


Saxony and Hanover withdrew from 
the Three Kings’ League. 


Pius 1X returned to Rome 


Dispute between Greece and Britain 
over Don Pacifico. 


Peace of Berlin ended Schleswig - Hol- 
stein War 


Death of Peel 
Cavour Prime Minister in Piedmont 


Olmutz ‘‘Punctation” Austria and 
Prussia adjusted Hesse-Cassel ques- 
tion 


Fillmore became President of United 
States on death of Taylor 


Tennyson’s Jn Memoriam 


Secret Alliance between Austria and 
Prussia 


First Australian goldfield opened. 


Louis Napoleon's coup d'état in France 
victorious on a plebiscite 


Palmerston dismissed from Foreign 
Office for unauthornzed recognition 
of the French coup d'état 


Austrian constitution abolished 


Catholic hierarchy restored in Britain 
and Holland 


The Great Exhibition in London. 
Death of Turner, the painter 


Sand River Convention Britain recog- 
nized independence of Transvaal 


Russell defeated Derby Prime Minister 


Hereditary Empire restored in France. 
Louis Napoleon became Napoleon III 
(Nov. 22). 


Enrico Tazzoh hanged 
‘‘Mantuan Trals"’ 


Annexation of Lower Burma by Britain 
Fall of Derby ministry. 


Pierce elected President of United 
States. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin by Mrs Stowe. 


Montenegrins defeated Turkish expedi- 
tion against them. 


in Italy. 
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AD. 
31853 


1854. 


1855 


6856. 


1857. 


1858 


Conspectus of European History 


American naval commander Perry in 
Japan. 

Pedro V King of Portugal. 

‘‘ Massacre” of Sinope. 

Aberdeen coalition ministry in Britain. 


pati, River Sovereignty abandoned 
by Britain. 


German Zollverein practically complete. 
Orange Free State established, 


British and French troops occupied the 
Pirseus 


Said Pasha ruler of Egypt. 


Revolt in Madrid. Espartero became 
Premier. 


British and French troops landed in the ‘ 
Crimea beginning of CRIMEAN WAR, 


Battle of the Alma Russians defeated. 
Siege of Sebastopol began 


Batile of Balaklava drawn Charge of 
the Light Brigade 


Battle of Inkerman Russians defeated 


Dogma of the Immaculate Conception 
promulgated. 


Ecclesiastical Titles 
abortive 


Bill in Britain 


Missour: Compromise repealed in United 
States 


Sardinia joined Britain and France in 
Crimean War 


Alexander [I Tsar of Russia 


Aberdeen _ defeated 
Palmerston Premier 


Fall of Sebastopol 
Treaty of Paris ended Crimean War 


and = resigned 


Annexation of Oude to British India. 


Buchanan elected President of United 
States. 


Arrow incident in China led to war 
Palmerston defeated in Parlament 
appealed to the country and obtained 
a majonty. 


Outbreak of Indian Mutiny at Meerut. 


Prussia gave up suzerainty over Neu- 
chatel. 


Massacre of Cawnpore. 

Havelock’s relief of Lucknow. 

British took Delhi palace 

Campbell reheved Lucknow. 

Bank Charter Act suspended. 

Orsini’s attempt on life of Napoleon [Tk 
Occupation of Lucknow. 


A.D. 
2858. 


1859 


1860, 


Treaty of Aigun: Ruasia obtaimed from 
China a large part of Amur basin. 


Cavour and Napoleon III met at 
Plombiéres 

Sir Hugh Rose took Gwalior. 

United States treaty with Japan. 


Government of India transferred to the 
Crown: title of Viceroy given to Lord 
Canning. 


Palmerston defeated on Orsint question: 
Derby Premier 


Milosh restored as Prince of Servia. 


War between Austria and Piedmont: 
Austria invaded Piedmont 


Battle of Montebello: Austrians defeated 
by Predmontese. 


Battle of Pailesivo' Austrians defeated 
by Piedmontese 


Battle of Magenta French defeated 
Austrians and freed Milan. 


Battle of Melegnano French defeated 
Austrians 


Battle of Solfertno Austrians defeated 
by French and Piedmontese 


Palmerston again Premier 


Peace of Villafranca between France 
and Austria Lombardy won for Italy 


The duchies declared for union with 
Piedmont 


Union of Moldavia and Wallachia under 
Prince Cuza joint state became 
known as Roumania 


Spain at war with Morocco 


Treaty of Zurich completed the Villa- 
franca peace 


Volunteer movement arose in Britain. 


Charles XV King of Sweden and Nor- 
way 


John Brown’s attack on Harper's 
Ferry 

Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard Feverel 

Darwin’s Origen of Species 


Commercial Treaty between Britain 
and France negotiated by Richard 
Cobden. 


edie & and Emilia declared for union 
with Piedmont 


Treaty of Turin between France and 


Piedmont France given Nice and 
Savoy. 

Revolution in Sicily. Garibaldi landed. 

Battle op Calatafims. Garibaldi's 
victory 

Garibaldi entered Palermo. 


A.D. 


1860. 


1861 


1862 


The Revival of Nationality 


Battle of Mélasso: Garibaldi victorious. 


Garibaldi invaded Italy: entered Naples, 
from which Francis II had fled. 


Piedmontese army in Kingdésh of 


Naples. 


Naples and Sicily voted for annexation 
to Piedmont. 


Meeting of Garibald: and Victor Em- 
manuel II* former saluted latter as 
King of Italy 


Marches and Umbria voted for annexa- 
tion to Piedmont. 


The Liberal Decrees in France 
Michael became Prince of Servia 


Treaty of Tientsin ended war in China, 
more ports opened 


Lords rejected repeal of paper duties 
Gladstone overcame their opposition 


Lincoln electeti President of United 
States 


Secession of Southern States 
War in United States began 


Ruskin completed Modern Patnters 
William I became King of Prussia 


CIiviL 


Confederate States constituted in south- 
ern United States Jefferson Davis 
President 


Fall of Gaeta 


First manifesto of serf emancipation in 
Russia 


KINGDOM OF ITALY proclaimed (May 17) 


Fort Sumter capitulated to the Con- 
federates first shot in American Civil 
War 


Death of Cavour 
Lebanon constitution 


Battle of Bull Run Federals defeated 
by Confederates 


Abdul Aziz became Sultan of Turkey 


France, Britain, and Spajn intervened in 
Mexico 


Luiz I King of Portugal 
The ZrentIncident Mason and Slidell. 


Battle of Shiloh. Confederates defeated 
by Halleck 


New Orleans captured for the Federals 
by Farragut 


French troops entered Mexico Maxi- 
milian of Austria proclaamed Emperor. 


Seven Days’ Battles Federal victories. 
Garibald: at Palermo 

The Alabama set out from Britain. 
Cotton famme in Lancashire. 


A.D. 
1862. 


1863 


1864. 
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Garibaldi invaded southern Italy. 


Battle of Aspromonte: Garibaldi defeated 
and taken prisoner 


Second Battle of Bull Run Confederates 
under Lee deteated Federals. 


Montenegrin war ended by Convention 
of Scutar:. 


Speke and Grant discovered sources of 
the Nile. 


Bismarck became Prussian minister. 


Battle of Anttetam Confederates under 
Lee and Federals under M‘Clellan: 
drawn. 


Lincoln’s first Emancipation Proclama- 
tion 


King Otho deposed in Greece 


Battle of Frederscksburg Federals under 
Burnside completely defeated 


Battle of Murfreesborough Confederates 
defeated by Rosecrans 


Revolution in Poland 
Ismail Pasha succeeded in Egypt 


New _ constitution 
Schleswig and Holstein 
in Germany 

Prince Wiliam of Schleswig-Holstein 
elected King of Greece as George I 


Battle of Chancellorsville Lee defeated 
Federals under Hooker Stonewall 
Jackson killed 


Battle of Gettysburg Lee defeated by 
Federals under Meade 


Vicksburg captured for the Federals by 
Grant 


Battle of Chickamauga Federals de- 
feated in fierce battle 


Christian IX King of Denmark. 


Battle of Chattanooga Confederates de- 
feated by Grant 


Saxon and Hanoverian troops invaded 
Holstein 


Fenian Secret Society founded 1n Ireland 
to set up Irish republic. 


proclaimed for 
indignation 


War declared against Denmark by 
Prussia and Austria 


Battles of the Welderness and Spot- 
sylvania indecisive struggles between 
Lee and Grant 


Britain ceded the Ionian Islands to 
Greece 


Battle of Cold Harbour. Grant defeated 
by Lee. 

Russia completed subjugation of the 
Caucasus. 


Geneva Convention regarding sick and 
wounded in war. 
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1864. 


1865. 


1866 


Conspectus of European History 


End of Taiping Rebellion in China. 


Danish government handed over Schles- 
wig and Holstein to Prussia and 
Austria. 


Atlanta captured by Sherman. 


Pius IX issued the Bull Quanta Cura 
and the Syllabus Papal war against 
modern enlightenment and progress 


Battle of Frankiin Confederates under 
Hood crushingly defeated 

Battle of Nashville Hood crushingly 
defeated by Federals under Thomas 

Sherman captured Savannah 


International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion founded in London 


Richmond 
federates. 


evacuated by the Con- 


Lee surrendered at Appomattox end of 
American Civil War. 


Assassination of Lincoln Johnson be- 
came President 


Convention of Gastein between Prussia 
and Austria 


Thirteenth Amendment of United States 
Constitution slavery abolished 


Leopold II King of the Belgians 


Russell became Premier on Palmer. 
ston’s death 


Russia acquired Tashkend 


Habeas Corpus Act suspended in 


Ireland 
Treaty between Prussia and Italy. 
Austria declared war against Prussia 
Italy declared war against Austria 


Battle of Custossa Italians defeated by 
Austrians 


Battle of Lissa naval defeat of Itahans 
by Austrians. 


Hanoverians capitulated to Prussia 


Gladstone introduced a Reform Bill the 
Adullamites helped the Conservatives 
to defeat 1t Derby ministry followed 
Russell's resignation 


Battle of Koniggrdts(Sadowa) Austrians 
under Benedek defeated by Prussians 


Preliminaries of Nikolsburg between 
Austria and Prussia. 


Treaty of Prague between Prussia and 
Austria ended Seven Weeks’ War 


Treaty of Vienna between Austria and 
Italy’ Italy obtained Venetia. 


Prince Charles became ruler of 
Roumania. v 


French withdrew from Rome. 


A.D. 


1867. 


1868 


1869 


1870 


“Black Friday” in London: financial 
crisia. 


First Atlantic cable successfully laid. 


Resignation of Lord Cranborne (after- 
wards Lord Salisbury) and others 
because of Disraeli's Reform Bull. 


Turkey agreed to withdraw her gar- 
rsons from Servia. 


French withdrew from Mexico. 


‘ 
British North America Act created Do- 
minion of Canada BEGINNING OF 
FEDERATION IN THE EMPIRE 


Luxemburg made neutral 


Title of Khedive granted by Sultan to 
the Viceroy of Egypt. 


Maximihan shot in Mexico. 
North German Confederation formed. 
Russia sold Alaska to United States 


Battle of Mentana_ French helped to 
defeat Garibaldi 


SECOND REFORM ACT passed as moulded 
by the Liberal majority 


Fenian outrages in London, Man- 


chester, &c 
Karl Marx published Das Kapital 


Shogunate abolished in Japan Mikado 
resumed the government 


Disraeli Premier on Derby's retirement 
defeated on question of disestablishing 
Irish Church 


Prince Michael of Servia assassinated: 
Milan became Prince 


Treaty between Russia and Bokhara 
giving Samarkand to former 


Isabella II dethroned in Spain 


General Election in Britain Liberal 
triumph Gladstone's first ministry 


President Johnson impeached in United 
States Grant elected President 


Hungarian autonomy established ae 
SUEZ CANAL OPENED 


Disestablishment and disendowment of 
Irish Church 


Ollivier ministry m France 
Bulgarian Exarchate established. 


Leopold of Hohenzollern accepted 
offer of Spanish crown candidature 
soon withdrawn France insisted on 
promise not to renew it. 


Bismarck modified the Ems telegram. 


France declared war (July 14)* begin- 
ning of FRANCO-GERMAN WAR 


Dogma of Papal Infallibility voted 
by Vatican Council: Ultramontane 
triumph. 


A.D. 


1870. 


1871 


1872 


t873. 


The Latest Age 


Battle of Wérth: Macmahon defeated 
by Crown Prince Frederick. 

Battle of Spscheren. French defeated. 

Battle of Colombey: German fiilure 
battle drawn 

Battle of Vionville. drawn 

Battle of Gravelotte. Bazaine defeated 

French troops finally abandoned Rome 


Rome occupied by Italian troops and 
became capital of the kingdom 


Battle of Sedan Capitulation of French 
army under Macmahon the Emperor 
aprisoner 

Republic proclaimed in France. 

Revolution in Parts Provisional govern- 
ment of National Defence. 


A.D. 
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r870. Capitulation of Bazaine in Metz. 


Russia denounced Black Sea clauses 
of Treaty of Paris. 


Germans driven out of Orleans, but re- 
occupied it later. 


Irish Land Act. 

Education Act for England and Wales. 
Prim assassinated in Madrid. 

Amadeo I King of Spain 


Red River Rebellion tn Canada under 
Louis Riel suppressed by Wolseley 


Nationalization of the telegraphs in 
Britain 


THE LATEST AGE. AD. 1871-1914 


GERMAN EMPIRE created at Versailles 


Conference of London modified Treaty 
of Paris of 1856 


Bombardment of Paris capitulation 


Battle of Le Mans Germans defeated 
Chanzy 


Armistice between France and Germany 


Bourbaki's army disarmed in Switzer- 
land 


National Assembly at Bordeaux ratified 
peace and deposed Napoleon III 


Paris Commune set up notable build- 
ings destroyed, &c 


Treaty of Frankfort between France 
and Germany 


Treaty of Washington Alabama claims 
submitted to arbit:ation 


Paris Commune suppressed with great 
cruelty 


Thiers became President of the French 
Republic 


Beginning of legislation legalizing trade 
unions 1n Britain 


League of the Three Emperors 

Oscar II King of Sweden and Norway. 
Geneva award in Alabama case 
Education Act for Scotland. 

Ballot Act passed 


Rebellion agaist Spain in the Philip- 
pines 


Self-government in Cape Colony. 


Abdication of Amadeo in Spam: 
public proclaimed. 


Russia took Khiva, 


Re. 


1873 


1874. 


1875. 


1876 


1877. 


The Kulturkampf in Germany. 
Macmahon President in France 


German troops evacuated France after 
indemnity had been paid 


Death of Livingstone 1n Africa 


Disraeli Prime Minister after a General 
Election. 


New Federal Constitution for Switzer- 
land 


Treaty between Germany and Russia 
Patronage Act repealed in Scotland 
Alfonso XII King of Spain 
Insurrection in Herzegovina 

Britain annexed the Fi: Islands 
Russia obtained Sakhalin. 

Treaty between Japan and Korea 
Telephone invented by Bell 


Disraeli bought Khedive’s shares in 
Suez Canal for Britain 


International control began in Egypt. 
Russia annexed Khokand 

Bulgarian massacres 

Servia declared war against Turkey. 


Murad V became Sultan on deposition 
of Abdul Aziz-* soon replaced by 
Abdul Hamid II 


Hayes elected President of United 
States 


Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of 
India 


Russo-Turkish War began 
Roumania declared independent. 
Siege and capture of Plevna. 
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1877. Britain annexed Transvaal. 


1878, 


2879 


1880 


188: 


Satsuma rebellion in Japan. 


Porfirio Diaz became President of 
Mexico 


Great Indian famine 
Stanley explored the Congo. 
Humbert I King of Italy 


Russians took rere! seh » Monte- 
negrins took Antivari, Dulcigno, &c. 


Leo XIII became Pope 


Austria occupied Bosma and Herze- 
govina 


Treaty of San Stefano between Russia 
and Turkey 


Treaty of Berlin replaced Treaty of 
San Stefano Servia and Roumania 
independent, Bulgaria autonomous, 
Macedonia restored to Turkey. 


Cyprus placed under British administra- 
tion. 


Second Afghan War began (ended in 
1880) 


Zulu War 


Prince Alexander first Prince of Bul- 
garia 


Tewfik became Khedive of Egypt on 
deposition of Ismail 


The dual control in Egypt Britain and 
France 


Alliance of Austria and Germany 
Grévy President in France 
Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. 


Gladstone Prime Minister after a General 
Election 

Britain recognized Abdurrahman as 
Amur of Afghanistan 

Turkey ceded part of Thessaly to 
Greece. 

Montenegro obtained Duleigno 

Revolt of Boers in the Transvaal 

Garfield elected President of United 
States 

Battle of Majuba Acil British defeated 
by Boers 

Murder of Tsar Alexander II 
ander III succeeded 


France occupied Tunis 


Alex- 


Transvaal independence recognized. 
Irish Land Act. 


Murder of President Garfield Arthur 
became President of United States. 


Gambetta chief minister in France. y 
Roumania declared itself a kingdom. 


A.D, 
188x. 


1882. 


1883 


1884 


1885 


Revolt of the Mahd: in the Soudan. 
French protectorate on Upper Niger. 


Triple Alltance formed Austria, Gere 
many, and Italy 


Servia declared itself a kingdom. 
War between Servia and Bulgaria. 
Phoenix Park murders in Dublin. 


Arab: Pasha Egyptian minister na- 
tional revolt against misgovernment 


British fleet bombarded Alexandria. 


Battle of Tel-el-Kebir Wolseley defeated 
Arabi Pasha. 


Death of Emerson 


Destruction of Egyptian army under 
Hicks Pasha near El Obeid 


French protectorate in Annam 
Germany began national insurance 
Death of Wagner 


Sir Evelyn Baring (Lord Cromer) 
Consul-general in Egypt 


Three Emperors’ League revived 
Gordon in Khartum besieged 
Russia annexed Merv 


Germany and Britain appropriated parts 
of New Guinea 


French in Tonkin 


Berlin Conference of the Powers re- 
garding Africa 


Convention of London between Britain 
and the Transvaal Boer indepen- 
dence strengthened 


THIRD REFORM ACT oo by re- 
distribution next year 


Cleveland elected President of United 
States 


Fall of Khartum Gordon killed British 
and Egyptians evacuated the Soudan 


Congo Free State constituted by the 
Powers. 


Russians and Afghans in conflict at 
Penjdeh 


Salisbury Prime Minister. 


Treaty of Tientsin between France and 
China. 


Regency of Maria Christina in Spain. 
Italians occupied Massowah. 
Bulgana absorbed Eastern Roumelia 


Servia declared war against Bulgaria 
and suffered defeat. 


Second Rebellion m Canada ander Lous 
Riel Ruel executed. 


Daimler invented his petrol engine. 


A.D, 
3886. 


1887 


2888 


1890. 


£89. 


The Latest Age  2a9 


Giadstone became Prime Minister. 
Alfonso XIII born to be King of Spain. 


Gladstone introduced Ins first, Home 
Rute Birz for Ireland. defeated in 
Commons 


Sahsbury Prime Muster. 
The Plan of Campaign in Ireland 


Treaty of Bucharest settled Servo- 
Bulgarian War. 


Abdication of Prince Alexander in Bul- 
garia Stambuloff the leading states- 
man 


Britain annexed Upper Burma. 
Royal Niger Company formed. 
Canadian Pacific Railway completed. 
Gold discovered 1n the Transvaal. 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria. 

First Colonial Conference 


Prince Ferdinand elected ruler of 
Bulgaria 


Treaty between France and China. 
Carnot President in France 


Frederick III German Emperor soon 
succeeded by William II 


British protectorate declared over parts 
of Borneo 


Treaty between Russia and Korea 
County Councils created in Britain 
Parnell Commission 


Harrison elected President of United 
States 


Abdication of Milan in Servia Alex- 
ander became King 


Flight of General Boulanger end of 
Boulangism in France 


Franco-Russian enfente 
British South Africa Company formed 


Pedro II deposed in Brazil. Brazil be- 
came a Republic 


Carlos I King of Portugal. 

Treaty between Italy and Abyssinia. 
Death of Browning. 

Wilhelmina Queen of Holland. 

Fall of Bismarck. 

Britain ceded Heligoland to Germany. 
British protectorate over Zanzibar. 
French protectorate over Madagascar. 
First Japanese Parliament. 


Sherman Anti-Trust Act in United 
States. 


Trans-Siberian Radway begun. 


A.D. 
1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894 


1895 


1896. 


Agreement between Britam and Portugal 
regarding East Africa, 


Great famine in Russia. 

Abbas II became Khedive of Egypt. 
Panama scandals in France. 

France annexed the Ivory Coast. 
Indian Councils Act. 


Gladstone Prime Minister after a General 
Election. 


Cleveland again elected President of 
United States. 


Matabele War in Rhodesia. 
Natal granted responsible government. 


Gladstone's second Home Rule Bull re- 
jected by the Lords. 


New Zealand adopted woman suffrage. 


Behring Sea arbitration between Britain 
and the United States 


Nicholas II became Tsar 


Gladstone resigned Rosebery became 
Prime Minister 


Murder of President Carnot in France: 
Casimir-Périer elected successor 


Tnal and condemnation of Dreyfus in 
France 


Armenian massacres. 


War between Japan and China: latter 
easily defeated 


Return of King Milan 1n Servia. 
British protectorate over Uganda. 
Harcourt’s great Budget. 

Motor vehicles became common. 
Franco-Russian alliance 


Salisbury Prime Minister Conservative 
victory at General Election 


Jameson Raid 

Faure President in France. 

Murder of Stambuloff in Bulgaria 
British ultimatum to the Transvaal. 
Armenian massacres 

The X rays discovered by Réntgen. 
Franco-British treaty regarding Siam. 
France annexed Madagascar. 


Insurrection m Crete. 
intervention. 


Battle of Adowa: Italians heavily de- 
feated in Abyssinia. 


Outbreak of plague in India. 


McKinley elected President of United 
States, 


Marconi perfected wireless telegraphy. 


international 
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1897. Queen Victona’s Diamond Jubilee. 


1898. 


1899. 


Massacre in Crete international occu- 


pation. 


War between Greece and Turkey Tur- 
key easily victorious. 


Autonomy proclaimed for Crete 


Revolt of tribes on Indian north-west 
frontier. 


Germany seized Kiao-chow 1n China, 
Philippine revolt against Spain. 


United States declared war against 
Spain. 


Egyptian army under Kitchener took 
mdurman and reconquered the 
Soudan 
The French under Marchandat Fashoda. 
Indian 


Dargai stormed frontier re- 


bellion ended. 


Treaty of Paris between Spain and 
United States Spain lost all her 
American possessions and also the 
Philippines 


Russia obtained Port Arthur from China 
Britain obtained We1-hai-we: from China 
United States annexed Hawai 


Prince George of Greece High Com- 
missioner in Crete 


Irish Local Government Act. 
Radium discovered 
Loubet President mn France 


First PrACE CONFERENCE AT THE 
HAGUE, 


End of Dreyfus affair in France. 
Outbreak of South African War. 


Ladysmith, Mafeking, and Kimberley 
besieged by Boers 


Germany and the United States annexed 
and shared Samoa Islands. 


Venezuela boundary question settled. 
Gold discovered in Klondyke. 


The Khalifa defeated and killed in the 
Soudan 


Battle of Modder River Boers defeated 
by Lord Methuen. 

Battle of Stormberg. Boers defeated 
Gatacre. 

Battle of Magersfontern: Boers defeated 
Methuen. 


Battle of the Tugela: Boers defeated 
Buller. 


United Insh League formed 


Value of rupee fixed on a gold basis ‘in 
India. 


A.D. 


1900. 


1901 


1902 


1903. 


Battle of Spion Kop: Boers defeated 
Buller. 

Kimberley reheved, 

Battle of Paa : Boers under 


Crone surrendered to Lord Roberts 


Rehef of Ladysmith and Mafeking 


Annexation of Orange Free State and 
Transvaal : 


United Free Church of Scotland founded 
by union of Free and United Presby- 
terian Churches. 


Royal Niger Company’s territories taken 
over by the Crown. 


British protectorate over Lagos and 
Nigeria 
Boxer attack on Pekin legations 


Victor Emmanuel III King of Italy 
after murder of Humbert I 


Pekin taken by international force. 
Unionist victory at General Election 
King Alexander's coup d'état in Servia 
Commonwealth of Australia founded 


Edward VII King of England (Ed- 
ward I of Scotland). 


Philippine revolt suppressed by the 
United States. 


Taff Vale decision of Lords affecting 
legal position of trade unions 


Assassination of President McKinley. 
Roosevelt became President 


Trans-Siberian Railway opened 
Treaty between France and Morocco. 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. 

Treaty between China and Russia. 
Peace of Vereeniging ended Boer War. 


Resignation of Salisbury Balfour 


Prime Minister 


Education Act for England and Wales 
keen opposition by Nonconformists. 


Sugar Convention abolished 
bounties 


Pius X became Pope. 


Alexander King of Servia murdered 
Peter I became King 


Anti-Jewish pogroms in Russia. 


Chamberlain resigned in order to ad- 
vocate Protection 


Irish Land Purchase Act 


United States recognized Panama as 
independent republic and leased the 
Canal district. i 


Macedonian unrest. Miirzsteg pro- 
gramme of the Powers. 


sugar 


A.D. 


The Latest Age ‘agi 


1903. Death of Herbert Spencer, 


1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


907. 


War between Russia and Japan. 


Chinese labour introduced ggto the 
Transv 


Anglo-French agreement and extente 
Battle of the Yalu: Japanese victory 
Battle of Nanshan Japanese victory. 
Battle of Lsao-yang Japanese victory. 
Battle of Sha-ho Japanese victory 


Dogger Bank incident between Britain 
and Russia _ settled peaceably 


End of the Concordat between France 
and the Pope 


British expedition to Tibet 

Licensing Act for England and Wales 
Revolt in German South-West Africa. 
Death of Watts, the famous painter 
Japanese captured Port Arthur 
Battle of Mukden Japanese victory 


Battle of Tsushima 
stroyed 


Russian fleet de- 


Japanese captured Sakhalin 


Treaty of Portsmouth settled Russo- 
Japanese War. 


Norwa separated from Sweden 
Haakon VII became King of Nor- 
way 


Russian revolution 
reforms 


Church and State separated in France 


Campbell-Bannerman became Prime 
Minister 


General Election in Britain 
whelming Liberal victory. 


Algeciras Conference on Morocco. 
Self-government granted to Transvaal 
Fallitres President in France. 
Frederick VIII King of Denmark. 
Dictatorship of Franco in Portugal. 
First Russian Duma met. 


Trade Disputes Act reversed Taff Vale 
decision. 

Revival of woman suffrage movement 
in Britain 

Death of Ibsen 


Anglo-Russian Convention regarding 
Persia and other questions 


Self-government granted to Orange 
River Colony. 


Territorial and Reserve Forces Act. 


Small Holdings and Allotments Act for 
England and Wales. 
Von. IV 


Tsar promised 


over- 


A. D. 
1907. 


1908 


1909 


19X0. 


Second Hague Conference. 
Death of Lord Kelvin 
Gustavus V King of Sweden. 


Carlos I of Portugal murdered; Manuel 
became King. 


Asquith Prime Minister 
Old Age Pensions introduced in Britain. 


Young Turk revolution in Constant- 
nople 


Bulgaria declared herself an independent 
kingdom 


Austria annexed Bosnia and Herze- 
govina 


Destructive earthquake in southern 


Italy and Sicily 
Belgium annexed the Congo State. 
Albert I King of Belgium 


Deposition of Abdul Hamid II 
hammed V Sultan 


Radical Budget introduced by Lioyd 
George rejected by the Lords 


Osborne Judgment preventing use of 
trade union funds for political action. 


Union of South Africa formed. 
North Pole reached by Peary 
Indian Councils Act 


Trade Boards Act to deal with sweated 
labour 


Blénot crossed the English Channel 1n 
an aeroplane rapid development of 
aviation. 


Taft elected President of United States. 
General Election (Jan ) Liberal victory. 
Labour Exchanges established in Britain. 


End of Chinese labour on Transvaal 
goldfields. 


Lloyd George’s Budget passed. 
George V King of Britain. 


Constitutional rar einetre between hea 
vernment an sition regarding 
Lords’ Veto failed 


Japan annexed Korea. 

Montenegro declared itself a kingdom. 

Monarchy overthrown in Portugal: 
republic proclaimed. 

Death of Tolatoi. 


General Election (December): Liberal 
victory. 


PARLIAMENT AcT passed after King 
George had agreed to creation of 
peers on advice of Prime Minister: 
absolute veto of Lords ences: 
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ent of members introduced in 


ritain. 


Great labour unrest, culminating in a 
national railway strike in Britain. 


Assassination of Stolypin, the Russian 
Premier 


German intervention in Morocco Europe 
on brink of war 


Pa 


Italy declared war against Turkey on 
the Tripoli question’ Tripoh annexed 
by Italy. 

Chinese revolution Manchu dynasty 
overthrown and republic set up 

National Insurance Act passed 

South Pole reached by Amundsen 


National strike of coal miners in Britain 
settled by passage of Coal Mines 
(Minimum Wage) Act. 

The Z2/anic sunk 1n the Atlantic 

Third Home Rule for Ireland Bill intro- 


duced. passed through Commons, but 
rejected by Lords 


Christian X King of Denmark 


Welsh Disestablishment Bill mtroduced 
iar through Commons, but reyected 
y Lords. 


Yoshihito became Emperor of Japan 


Death of General Booth, founder of 
Salvation Army 


Peace of Ouchy between Italy and 
Turkey Italy acquired Tripolh 


War between Turkey and the Balkan 
States 


Assassination of Canalejas, Premier of 
Spain 

Battle of Kirk Kelisse Bulgarians de- 
feated Turks 


Battle of Lule Burgas Bulgarians de- 
feated Turks 


Battle of Kumanovo Servians defeated 
Turks 


Greeks took Salonica. 


Battle of Monastsr 
Turks 


Armistice of Chatalja in Balkan War. 


Balkan Peace Conference tn London. 
unsuccessful. war renewed 


Treaty between France and Morocco 
virtual French protectorate. 


Poincaré elected President of French 
Republic 


Huerta proclaimed himself President 
in Mexico and murdered Madero 


Woodrow Wilson became President 
of United States. 


Servians defeated 


A.D. 
1913. 


1914 


Bulgarians took Adrianople. 
Greeks took Janina. 


King George of Greece murdered: Con- 
stantine I succeeded. 


Montenegrins took Scutar1. 


Servia and Greece fought against Bul- 
garia Roumania declared war against 
Bulgaria. 


Bulgaria defeated: Turks recaptured 
Adrianople. 


Treaty of Bucharest settled Balkan 
wars increases of territory to Servia, 
Greece, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania, Turkey lost Macedonia, 
part of Thrace, Albania, and most 
of the islands, Albanian kingdom 
founded. 


Trade Unions Act empowered trade 
unions to raise political fund, safe- 
guarding mghts of minorities 


Last renewal of Triple Alliance. 
Panama Canal practically completed 


United States at war with Mexico 
United States troops occupied Vera 
Cruz Huerta eventually resigned 


Great Strike in South Africa Botha 
deported labour leaders to Britain 


Murder of Archduke Francis Ferdinand, 
heir to Austrian throne, in Serajevo, 
capital of Bosnia 


Austria declared war against Servia 
Russia mobilized against Austria 
Germany declared war against Russia 
and invaded France and Belgium 


Britain declared war against Germany 
in support of France and Belgium 


Lord Kitchener became British Secretary 
for War British Expeditionary Force 
landed in France under Sir John 
French British navy supreme at sea 
under Sir John Jellicoe 


Japan declared war on Germany. 


Belgium overrun by Germans, and 
Brussels occupied Louvain sacked 
German invasion of France resisted 
by retreating strategy of Franco- 
British forces under Joffre and 
French, followed by victorious offen- 
sive (Battle of the Marne). 


Russian invasion of Germany and 
Austria Austria heavily defeated by 
both Servia and Russia. 


German colonies occupied by British 
colonial troops 


Benedict XV elected Pope : 


Home Rule and Welsh Dusestablish- 
ment Acts passed, but operation sus- 
pended till end of war. 


THE GREAT 


MOVEMENTS 


OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 


MODERN HISTORY (Cont.) 


FROM THE DISCOVERY OF THE NEW WORLD TO THE 
PRESENT DAY 


E. THE FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION AND THE AGE OF 
NAPOLEON (1789-1815) 


I. The French Revolution —A 
movement of many aspects, one of 
which was the democratic aspect, in 
which it forms a phase in the gradual 
movement towards revolt against 
monarchical tyranny, a movement com- 
mencing in England, and spreading to 
North America, France, Germany, and 
most of the other European countries 
Chief phases of movement were English 
Revolution of 1689, American Revolu- 
tion (establishment of independence) of 
1775 to 1783, French Revolution of 
1789, and European Revolutions of 
1830 and 1848. Hand in hand with 
this movement went that towards 
nationality, the desire to make states 
coincide with nations, although in some 
cases a militant democracy thirsted 
after an empire (cf. the French demo- 
cracy after the Revolution) 

(1) Causzs —Each cause indicates 
an aspect of the movement. 


(a) Fenanceal —National bankruptcy after a 
century of war (1685-1789 Centrahzed 
system established under Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Lous XIV, and continued 
under Lows XV (1715-1774) and Louis 
XVI (1774-1793), unable to restore finan- 
cial stability ; efforts of Turgot (a follower 
of Quesnay, the founder of the Physiocratic 
school of Political Economy) and Necker 
unavailing 


(4) Soczal —Rule of “‘privilege” France 
divided into social classes almost as ex- 
clusive as the classes under the caste 
system in India Three orders—nobility, 
clergy, and commons  Last-named had 
to bear the burden of taxation, while first 
two orders held all state privileges. 
Feudal abuses remained, Church and 
Army the privilege of the noble orders. 

(c) Polttecal —Feeling of resentment against 
monarchy as the cause of the financial 
chaos and the social exclusiveness, no 
central popular institution in France 
(States-General had not met since 1614) 
Influence of men like Lafayette, who were 
imbued with the popular doctrines of the 
American Revolution. 

(d) Intellectual —A kind of Renarssance of 
thought Awakening of France due to 
Voltaire (poet, dramatist, historian, and 
satirist), who appealed to the educated 
classes, to Rousseau (apostle of the multi- 
tude, appealed to reasons of men in Con- 
trat Soctal, just as Locke and Hobbes had 
appealed during the English Revolution), 
and to Diderot and D’'Alembert, the 
Encyclopeedists, who issued in 1771 a 
new encyclopzedia. 


The discontent of France found ex- 
pression in the States-General, sum- 
moned 1n 1789 (after an interval of 175 
years) to consider the financial chaos. 
Events of Revolution can only be sum- 
marized 1n outline here, 

(2) DESTRUCTION AND CONSTRUCTION. 
—Ancien régime—monarchy and privi- 
lege—destroyed; new constitutions set 
up. A period of experiment (cf. Com- 
monwealth period in England), ind- 
cating the persistence of old institutions 
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such as the monarchy, and the difficulty 
of constructive work in politics. Events 
of Revolution best summarized in 
periods corresponding to the ruling 
bodies of France .— 


(a) The National Assembly (1789-1791) — 


(2) Commons declared themselves, with 
or without other two estates, the 
National Assembly—‘‘the precise 
moment from which the Revolution, 
as a Revolution, begins to act”. 
Contest henceforward between 
legality and illegality Abohtion 
of privilege 


(8) Leaders of National Assembly — 
Danton, Lafayette, Mirabeau (‘‘ the 
chief of the ‘practical’ men of the 
Revolution’), and Robespierre (‘‘the 
idol of the populace ”). 


(y) Influence of Mob —Storming of Bas- 
tille, insurrections in Paris, King 
conducted to Tursleries ** Lafa~ 
yette was henceforth the prisoner 
of the mob ” 


(8) Formatszon of Clubs, chief of which 
was that of Jacobins Influence of 
extreme ideas of Robespierre be- 
came paramount 

(e) Attempted Flight of the King, caused 
by the drawing up of the new con- 
stitution. 


({) New Conststutzon —Legislative As- 
sembly to be summoned, and to 
be superior to executive Death 
of Mirabeau, broken down by dis- 
appointment at the non-success of 
his plans to preserve some measure 
of authority to the King under the 
new constitution 


(6) Legeslateve Assembly (1791-1792) —Com- 
posed of men without experience in the 
art of governing, since no member of the 
National Assembly was eligible for elec- 
tion 

(a) Republican Ideas.— Supremacy of 
the **Gironde” (“the Plain”, the 
moderate republicans) and_ the 
‘¢ Mountain” (the extremists, desir- 
ous to continue the Revolution) 
Only the ‘‘Feuillants"” supported 
the constitution. 

(8) War declared aga:nst Austria (1792) 
—-Commencement of conflict be- 
tween Europe and the Revolution 
(see 12 fra) 

(y) Tuileries stormed by the mob In- 
fluence over mob of extremists such 
as Robespierre, Danton, and Marat. 
Suspension of monarchy voted, and 
election of a National Convention 
decreed. September massacres, to 
cow the monarchists 

(c) Zhe Natronal Conventson (1792-1795) ~— 

Composed entirely of republicans Aboli- 
tion of monarchy followed by execution of 
King (1793). First Coalition (1793) formed 
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against France, Committee of Public 
Safety appointed. Supremacy of the 
‘¢ Mountain”, the mob demanding the 
arrest of the Gtrondist leaders, tter 
excluded from Cony ho! 


(a) The Re Gf Serbo 53-1794) — 
Ladle fe. acy Hs aoe of 
Robespierre With the ‘‘ Mountain” 
over those of Marat and Danton 
(murder of Marat, 1798). Law of 
the Suspects—prisons filled with per- 
sons suspected of any sympathy with 
moderate ideas Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal set up to empty the prisons 
—Marie Antoinette executed New 
calendar introduced ‘‘Feast of 
Reason”’ held in Notre Dame, fol- 
lowed by execution of party of Marat 
and Danton Robespierre now su- 
preme ‘‘ Festival of the Supreme 
Being” held, to counteract influence 
of ‘*Feastof Reason” Terror estab- 
lished on a larger scale than before. 
Fall and execution of Robespuierre 
(1794) as a result of Thermidonan 
reaction 
(8) Rule of the Thermidonans (1794- 
1795) —National Convention now 
controlled by Moderates Abolition 
of terror and completion of a new 
constitution Insurrection in Paris 
of lawless elements suppressed by 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who was en- 
trusted with the work by Barras 
(2) The Directory (1795-1799) —Executive 
functions entrusted to council of five (the 
Directory), legislative functions to two 
chambers—Council of Five Hundred and 
Council of the Ancients. Conduct of war 
against Austria entrusted to Napoleon 
Bonaparte (1797—see tnfra) Egyptian 
expedition of Bonaparte (1798-1799) fol- 
lowed by his return home and his over- 
throw of the Directory. Henceforth, 
European history centres round him Two 
more periods — 


(e) The Consulate (1799-1804) —See :nfra 
(f/f) The Emprre (1804-1815).—See enjfra 


II. The War with Europe (1793- 
1815).—Chief phases :— 

(1) War oF THE First COALITION 
(1793-1797). 

(2) Tae NILE AND THE SECOND CoAaLi- 
TION (1799-1802). 

(3) War OF THE THIRD COALITION 
(1805-1807).—-Commencement of the 
struggle with Napoleon. 

(4) THe CommerciaL War (1806- 
I 

(5) THe PENINSULAR War (1808~ 
1814). 

(6) War witH UNITED StaTes (1812- 
1815).—For account of this, see sum- 
mary of history of United States. 
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(7) THe Last Puase. — Russian, 
Prussian, and French campaigns (1812- 
1814), the escape from Elba, the Con- 
gress of Vienna, and the Hundred Days 


(1815). 
Only the merest dutlines of this great 
struggle can be indicated here. 


III. War of the First Coalition 
(1793-1797).—The Revolution had be- 
come militant. 


(1) Causgs. 


(a) French proclamation of November, 1792, 
offering French assistance to all peoples 
who would rebel against their govern- 
ments 

(6) French annexation of Austrian Nether- 
lands. 

(c) Execution of Lous XVI and Marie 
Antoiette. 


(2) MemBers oF COALITION.—Great 
Britain, Austria, Prussia, Holland, and 
Spain Policy of Pitt the Younger (in 
office 1783 to 1806, with only a short 
interval), to subsidize our allies and to 
use the British navy to defend our 
coasts from attack (cf policy of Pitt 
the Elder in Seven Years’ War). 


(3) EVENTS. 


(a) Rise of Bonaparte during this war. 
Family of Itahan origin, settled in Corsica 
since early sixteenth century Father of 
Napoleon, Charles Bonaparte, a follower 
of Paoli in the quest for Corsican inde- 

endence from Genoa and then France. 

apoleon sent to France to become a 
soldier. In France during Revolution. 
Witnessed storming of Tuileries Dis. 
tinguished conduct at Toulon, which had 
deserted Revolution. Promotion, through 
influence of Barras, to position of second 
in command of army of interior, and then 
to command of Italian army. 

(b) Events on Land —Non-success of allies 
Coalition broken up by secession of Hol- 
land (reorganized as Batavian Republic), 
Prussia, Spain, and Austria lplvea of 
Campo Form, 1797, after brilhant cam- 

aign of Bonaparte in Italy) Great 
ritain left alone 

(c) Events on Sea — British victories off 
Brest (‘‘ Glorious First of June", 1794), 
Cape St Vincent (1797), and Camper- 
down (1797) 


IV. The Nile and the Second 
Coalition (1799-1802). 


(1) ExprepiITION OF BONAPARTE TO 
rHe East.—Aim to occupy Malta and 
Egypt, and to threaten India. 


Malta occupied. Battle of the Nile 
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(Aboukir Bay) very of Nelson; Bona- 

arte cut off from France. Battle of the 

yramids (1798) Capture of Jaffa and 
unsuccessful siege of Acre (defended by 
Sir Sidney Smith—‘“‘that man made me 
miss my destiny”, said Bonaparte). Re- 
turn of Bonaparte to France, overthrow of 
Directory, and establishment of Consulate 
(Bonaparte First Consul) 


(2) WAR OF THE SECOND COALITION. 


(2) Members of Coalsttson.—Great Britain, 
Austria, and Russia 

(5) Avents —Coalition broken up by defeat 
of (a) Austria at Marengo and Hohen- 
linden (1800)—Peace of Lunéville, and (8) 
Russia at Ziirich. Great Britain again 
left alone 

(c) Armed Neutraltty (first formed 1780 and 
now revived) of Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, due to British claim to right of 
search during war Nelson and Hyde 
Parker sent to Baltic— bombardment of 
Sepeniiagen (1801), murder of Czar Paul 
and accession of Alexander I (1801), 
Armed neutrality broken up 


(3) TREATY OF AMIENS (1802). 


(a) French Republic recognized by Great 
Britain. 
(4) Great Britain kept Trinidad and Ceylon. 


(c) Malta restored to Knights of St John, 
under Russian protection. 


V War of the Third Coalition 
(1805-1807) —Treaty of Amiens only a 
truce 


[(1) NaPpoLzon EmMPERor (1804) —Re- 
construction of France during period 
of peace Government centralized; 
Church and State reconciled by Con- 
cordat of 1801, compilation of Code 
Napoléon, greatest legal work since 
time of Justinian. Imperial corona- 
tion at Notre Dame (1804) attended 
by Pope. 

(2) NAPOLEON AND THE Hoty RoMAN 
EMPIRE 


(a) Extenction of Electorates of Co and 
Lréves (Treer) by Napoleon (1803).—Title 
of Elector conferred on four other German 
princes 


(5) Charles the Great and Napoleon —Latter 
regarded in 1804 as successor of Charles. 
Parallel believed in by Napoleon himself, 
who loved to indulge 1 the forms of the 
revived Roman Empire of Charlemagne, 
including the papal presence (Pius VII) at 
his coronation and the coronation of his 
son as ‘‘ King of the Romans”. But be- 

ond this ‘‘sort of grand historical simi- 
arity between their positions” (Bryce: 
Holy Roman Empsre), and the aspiration 
of Napoleon to be Emperor of the West, 
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there is no likeness between the Frankish 
king and the French emperor. 

(c) End of Holy Roman meee (1816).— 
Gradual absorption into France, since 
Treaty of Campo Formno, of territories 
of German princes Act of Confedera- 
tion of the Rhine (1806)—Bavaria, Wiir- 
temberg, Baden, and other Rhine states 
withdrew from the Empire and placed 
themselves under French protection Ab- 
dication of Francis II as Holy Roman 
Emperor, and assumption of title of 
‘*‘Emperor of Austria’ nd of Holy 
Roman Empire ] 


(3) MemMBers OF COALITION —Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia 

(4) Events —Invasion of England 
planned, but frustrated at Trafalgar 
(1805) Coalition broken up by sur- 
render of Austrians at Ulm, and defeats 
of Austerlitz (Russia and Austria), Jena 
and Auerstadt (Prussia), Eylau and 
Friedland (Russia). Vienna and Berlin 
occupied, Russia came to terms at 
Tilsit, meeting of Napoleon, Alex- 
ander I, and Fredernck William of 
Prussia. Alliance between Napoleon 
and Alexander, object being for them 
to divide Europe between them Mean- 
time, in England, deaths of Pitt and Fox 
(1806) Great Britain again left alone. 


VI. The Commercial War (1806- 
1807) —Evolution of ‘‘ Continental 
System ”’, aimed at commerce of Great 
Britain, since the French army and the 
British fleet could not fight each other. 


(1) Bertin DEcREES (November, 1806). 
—British Isles declared by Napoleon to 
be in a state of blockade 


(2) OrRpEerRs 1n CounciL (January to 
November, 1807) —Reply of Great 
Britain to Berlin Decrees No trade to 
be carried on between Great Britain and 
French ports or portsoccupied by French 
troops. 

(3) MiLan Decrezgs (December, 1807). 
—Any ship of any country which had 
touched at a British port liable to 
seizure. This threat was of no avail, 
as France had no effective fleet 

The decrees mark the point at which 
Napoleon overreached himself From 
now we have to trace the successive 
steps in his fall as marked by the cam- 
paigns in the Peninsula, Russia, Prussia, 
and Belgium ¥ 

In the meantime the war continued— 
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Cape Colony taken from Dutch (1805- 
1806), Heligoland seized from Denmark 
(1807), and Mauritius captured from 
the French (1810). aft 


VII The Peninsular War (1808— 
1814) —First national rising against 
Napoleon. 

(1) CausEs. 


(2) Attempt to force Continental System on 
Portugal, which still admitted British 
goods 


(4) Intervention of Napoleon in Spain— 
occasion was quarrel between Charles IV 
and his son Ferdinand Spain given to 
eg an brother, Joseph, and Naples 
to Murat 


(2) Events —Help sent to Portugal 
by Great Britain 

(a) Establishment of British 1n Portugal — 

Carried out under Wellesley, and complete 


by 1809 Napoleon in Spain— Moore 
pursued to Corunna (1809) 


(0) Brettsh Defence of Portugal —Talavera 
—victory of Wellesley, who was made 
Viscount Wellington Lines of Torres 
Vedras—turning-point of war 


(c) Invasion of 5 —French driven out of 
Peninsula Chief fortresses captured b 
Wellington, who was victorious at Al- 
buera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and Tou- 
louse 


VIII. The Last Phase (1812- 
1815) —Northern and central nations 
of Europe began to follow example of 
Portugal. Attempt of Austria to rouse 
national spirit of Germany defeated at 
Wagram (1809)—marriage of Napoleon 
with Marie Louise of Austria, seces- 
sion of Russia from French alliance, 
signs of Prussian revival under Stein, 
who was dismissed at Napoleon’s in- 
stigation (1808) | Napoleon incensed. 
chiefly against Russia Decision of 
Austria and Prussia to throw in their 
lot with Russia, which was supported 
also by Sweden (under Bernadotte, a 
former French marshal, adopted heir of 
Charles XIII of Sweden). 

(1) Russtan Campaicn (1812).— 
Battle of Borodino (7th September), 
followed by French march on Moscow; 
burning of Moscow (began 15th Sep- 
tember) and disastrous French retreat; 
200,000 men perished in the campaign, 
and almost as many more were left 
prisoners. 


(2) Prussian CAMPAIGN (1813).—The 
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‘‘War of Liberation”. Long hesita- 
tion on the part of Frederick William 
to throw in his lot against Napoleon. 
Chief Prussian general was Bltcher. 
Final defeat of Napoleon at Leipzig 
(‘The Battle of the Nations”, 18th 
October). Same year (1813) saw over- 
throw of French domination 1n Spain 
at Vittoria. 

(3) INVASION OF FRANCE (1814).— 
The most brilliant of Napoleon’s cam- 
paigns. But the odds were against 
him, and the allies entered Paris Ab- 
dication of Napoleon (11th April) —title 
of emperor to be retained, Elba allotted 
as his residence , income to be 2,000,000 


francs Congress summoned to meet 
at Vienna 
(4) Concress oF VIENNA — The 


greatest European congress since the 
Council of Constance 


(a) Chref Representatzves — Castlereagh 
(England), Talleyrand (France), Metter- 
nich (Austria), Frederick Wailham of 
Prussia, and Alexander I of Russ.a 

(6) Prenceples —Conservatism and legitimacy 
—reaction after revolution ; 

(c) Chtef Arrangements —Crucial questions 
were respective fates of Saxonyand Poland 

(a) Russta obtained grand-duchy of 
Warsaw, and granted to the Poles 
a constitution 

(8) Prussza obtained part of Saxony and 
other territorial gains 

(y) Confederatton of German states 
formed under leadership of Austria 
-——a confederation as much lacking 
in unity as the Holy Roman Empire 

(8) Austria lost the Netherlands, but was 
compensated with Venice and Lom- 
bardy. 

(e) Savoy (under Victor Emmanuel I, 
see 7nfra in account of Unification 
of Italy) recovered Sardinia and 
was granted Genoa. 

({) Naples left in the hands of Murat, 
who had been made King of Naples 
by Napoleon He was soon ex- 
eat and was succeeded by a 

ourbon 

(n) Swetzeriand declared independent and 
neutral 

(0) Netherlands —Kingdom formed by 
union of Holland, Belgium, and 
Luxemburg under House of Orange 
Strong barrier against French 
aggression towards the Rhine. 

(t) Great Britain confirmed 1n possession 
of Malta and the Capeof Good Hope. 


(s) THe ‘‘Hunprep Days” (March 
to June, 1815). Escape of Napoleon 


we 
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broke up deliberations of Congress. 
Battles ot Ligny, Quatre Bras, and 
Waterloo decided campaign of 1815. 
(6) Szeconp Prace or Paris (20th 
November, 1815). 
(a) France to pay an indemnity of 700,000,000 


francs, and to maintain in the north an 
army of the alles for five years 


(2) Frontier of France to be practically as 
settled at the Congress of Vienna. 


(c) Bourbon dynasty again restored in the 
person of Louis xvii 


The eighteenth century, lke the 
seventeenth, thus ends with a great 
European congress following a great 
war Prussia has advanced a step to- 
wards the leadership of Germany, being 
now the bulwark against French ag- 
gression. Austria still has dominions 
in Italy, and Italian nationality 1s soon 
to find its expression in the rise of the 
House of Savoy The Netherlands are 
united, but the union does not possess 
the elements of stability Problems 
are thus left unsolved, but the work 
of the Congress of Vienna lies 1n ending 
a struggle lasting for almost a quarter 
of a century, and thus directing atten- 
tion towards the internal affairs of the 
countries which had shared init The 
nineteenth century now opens and un- 
folds to us the story of the attainment 
of national ideals and of democratic 
forms of government. 


F. THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


PROGRESS TOWARDS NATIONALISM AND 
DEMOCRACY 


I. Nations and States. — Boun- 
daries not identical Eg, Great Bri- 
tain and Austria-Hungary each contain 
more than one nation; and the Poles 
and the Jews are divided amongst 
several states The movement that 
began 1n the early nineteenth century, 
by which Belgium and Italy became 
independent national communities, is 
still proceeding. Where nations and 
states do not coincide, the tendency 1s 
either that they should become inde- 
pendent of one another (cf. Norway 
and Sweden), or that the separate 
nationalities should obtain governments 
of their own theoretically subordinate 
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to some central body (cf. the Home 
Rule movement in Ireland and the 
establishment of the self-governing 
communities of Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and South Africa) Ina word, 
the formula of the nineteenth century 
and that of the twentieth century may be 
found in the desire of national feeling 
for its expression 1n a political body 


II. Democracy.—The growth of 
industrial communities and the rush 
towards the towns has resulted 1n social 
problems which the monarchies and 
aristocracies of the eighteenth century 
could never have solved Hence there 
has arisen a conviction that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people, by means of representative in- 
stitutions, 1s the only form of govern- 
ment that can solve those social prob- 
lems. 

The nineteenth century 1s therefore 
concerned with these two broad aspects 
of the growth of the nations It re- 
mains for us now to consider their main 
features 


III. The Holy Alliance.—Formed 
26th September, 1815, comprising 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia 

(1) Arms 

(a) Repression of revolutionary movements 

in Europe, this was the real aim 


(6) Regulation of state affairs, both internal 
and external, in accordance with the 
principles of Christianity, this was the 
ostensible aim 


(2) ATTITUDE OF GREAT BRITAIN — 
All powers were invited to join the 
alliance, except the Pope and the Sul- 
tan of Turkey Great Britain refused 
to become a party to it, Wellington 
suggested that 1t was ‘‘ not sufficiently 
definite”. Yet Castlereagh (Foreign 
Secretary in the Liverpool munistry 
from 1812 till his suicide in 1822) sym- 
pathized with the aims of the Alliance, 
and the repressive policy of the Liver- 
pool ministry (1812-1824) accorded 
with its principles 


IV. The Revolutions in Spain 
and Naples (1820-1829) 

(1) Spain. — Under Kerdinand VII 
(a Bourbon prince), who refused td’ 
carry out his promise of a new consti- 
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tution. Florida sold to United States 
(1819) to raise money Revolt in Spain 
spread to colonies (see supra), which 
gained their independence. Occupation 
of Spain by French troops to restore 
order (1823-1827) Independence of 
Spanish colonies recognized by Can- 
ning as a protest against French oc- 
cupation. 

(2) NapLes —Restoration of ‘absolute 
government after 1815 1n Piedmont, 
Lombardy, and Venice Formation 
of secret societies (e g Carbonarz) in 
Italy First outbreak in Naples, Fer- 
dinand I promised to observe the con- 
stitution Outbreaks also in Piedmont. 
Serious alarm of Austria, which feared 
for the loss of her power in Italy Hence, 

(3) Concress oF Troppau (1820) 
— Influence of Metternich. Powers 
agreed to call Ferdinand I to Laybach, 
where it was decided that an Austrian 
army should enter Naples and restore 
Ferdinand’s authority Sicily and 
Naples reduced 

(4) ConcREssS OF VERONA (1822).— 
Called owing to continuance of dis- 
orders in Spain and Greek revolt 
Decision that French army should oc- 
cupy Spain (see supra) Wellington 
(British envoy) protested against this 
decision 


V. The Revolutions of 1830.—A 
movement commencing in France 

(1) Franck — Restored Bourbons 
had ‘‘learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing ” 

(a) Louzss XVIII (1815-1824) —Granted a 


constitution and two chambers, but stull 
retained the old monarchical prejudices 


(5) Charles X (1824-1830) —Attempted to 
restore absolutism ‘July Ordinances” 
aimed at limiting number of voters Ruots, 
ending 1n deposition of Charles and acces- 
sion of Louis Philippe, Duke of Orleans, 
who was reputed to be a man of liberal 
principles 


(2) BeLcium. — Hatred of Dutch 
union, which was work of Congress of 
Vienna Greater freedom and a sepa- 
rate administration demanded _Inde- 
pendence (under Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg, Leopold I, 1831-1865) granted 
at Congress of Brussels, following Con- 
ference of London (1830) 


(3) Germany AND ItTaty.—In Ger- 
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many, Austria and Prussia still held 
to absolute ideas; only in the smaller 
states did the people obtain conces- 
sions. In Italy the only result of the 
1830 movement was increased hatred 
of Austrian control. 

(4) Potanp —Risings against Rus- 
sia Policy of Nicholas I was severe 
and unpopular. Provisional govern- 
ment set up by Poles, but complete 
defeat of rebels by Russians Organic 
Statute of 1832 deprived Poland of her 
constitution, and introduced repressive 
measures (80,000 Poles sent to Siberia 
in 1832). 


VI. The Revolutions of 1848.— 
France again the leader of revolutionary 
Europe 


(1) FRANCE 


(a) Louss Phileppe (1830-1848) —The oz 
bouxgeots—the king only ofa party. Three 
parties—the Bonapartists, the Bourbons, 
and the Republicans—did not support him. 
Conflict of labour and capital just then 
commencing in France In his support of 
the middle class Louis Philippe forgot the 
lower classes 

(b) The Franchise Question —Chief ministers, 
Guizotand Thiers, opposed oh this question 
Only 209,000 voters out of population of 
30,000,000 ‘* Reform Banquet” arranged 
for 22nd February, 1848, prevented by 
police Ruots in Paris, flight of Louis 
Phihppe to England 

(c) Lours Napoleon elected President of a new 
republic—an unwise choice, for he was 
nephew of Napoleon I, and heir to the 
Napoleonic traditions. 


(2) GERMANY. 


(a) Conststutronal governments established at 
Vienna and Berlin 

(3) Nateonal unzty desired 
(a) yaaa arising as to whether 
russia or Austria should become 
the centre ofa Germannation Plan 
completed, but Frederick Wilham IV 
of Prussia refused the crown’ Re- 
sult was reinstatement of ‘‘ Bund” 

of 1815. 

(8) Question of Schleswig-Holstein, per- 
sonal union with Denmark People 
desired union with Germany Rising 
of 1848 against Danes Convention 
of Malmd decided that Schleswig- 
Holstein should remain Danish. 


(3) ITALY 


(a) Milan and Venice declared their indepen- 
dence, joined by Tuscany, Rome, and 
Sicily Leader was Charles Albert, King 
of Sardinia. Rebels defeated by Austrians 
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at Custozza (1848) Abdication of Charles 
Albert and accession of his son, Victor 
Emmanuel II, Reconquest of Lombardy 
and Venice by Austria, but lesson of 
Italian unity under house of Savoy had 
been learnt. 


(2) Rome.—Conatitution obtained from Pope 
Pius IX, who refused to join in war against 
Austria. Calamity of Pope’s double posi- 
tion shown. Flight of Pius IX (November, 
1848) and declaration of Roman republic 
under Mazzin: Intervention of Louis 
Napoleon, defeat of Garibaldi, and re- 
storation of papal rule. 


(4) Austria — Many races in Em- 
pire. Revolutions at Prague, Buda- 
Pesth, and Vienna, besides Italian 
troubles. Home Rule, and then in- 
dependence, demanded by Hungarians 
under Louis Kossuth Accession of 
Emperor Francis Joseph (1848) Ques- 
tions of rivalry with Prussia now had 
to be faced 


VII. Unification of Italy (1848- 
1866) —Chief obstacles were jealousy 
of Venice, Papal objections to loss of 
temporal power, and Austrian occu- 
pation 

(1) War with Austria — Victor 
Emmanuel advised by Cavour to ally 
with France against Austria. At Ma- 
genta and Solferino (1859) Austrians 
were defeated by French and Italians 
Truce of Villa Franca (1859) Lom- 
bardy ceded to Sardinia; Nice and 
Savoy became French. 


(2) ALLIANCE OF VICTOR EMMANUEL 
WITH GARIBALDI —Conquest of Sicily 
and Naples by Garibaldi: Only Venice 
and Rome left Victor Emmanuel de- 
clared King of Italy (1861)—first Par- 
lament met at Turin 

(3) War oF 1866 BETWEEN PRUSSIA 
AND AUSTRIA —Alliance between Italy 
and Prussia Italian defeats at Cus- 
tozza and off Lissa (in Adriatic) com- 
pensated for by Prussian victory of 
Sadowa Peace of Prague (1866)— 
Venice ceded to Italy. 

(4) FrRaNco-GERMAN War (1870- 
1871) —French troops had to be with- 
drawn from Rome. Seizure of Rome 
by Victor Emmanuel. Pope left 1n 
possession of Vatican. Rome became 
capital of Italy. Completion of Italian 
unity. 


VIIl. Unification of Germany. 
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—Could not be accomplished without 
force But Bismarck (minister of Wil- 
ham I, King of Prussia, 1861-1888) 
was equal to his task 

(1) QuEsTION oF ScHLEswiG- HoL- 
SrEIN —Schleswig incorporated by Den- 
mark on accession of Christian IX 
(1863) Repudiation of Danish con- 
nection by the two duchies Invasion 
of Schleswig-Holstein by Austria and 
Prussia 1n alliance; duchies ceded to 
the two powers at Vienna Dispute 
over question of share of each in the 
spoils. 

(2) WaR BETWEEN AUSTRIA AND 
Prussia.—Greater question of leader- 
ship of Germany to be settled—cul- 
mination of rivalry of Frederick the 
Great and Maria Theresa Prussian 
victory of Sadowa (see supra)—Austria 
at feet of Prussia, which obtained 
Schleswig-Holstein Henceforth, Aus- 
tria cut off from north Dual empire 
of Austria and Hungary proclaimed 
(1867) 

(3) NorTH-GERMAN CONFEDERATION 
of Protestant states formed by Bismarck 
Four feeble detached states refused to 
join — Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
and Hesse 


(4) Franco-GERMAN War (1870- 
1871) 


(a) Decline of Napoleon III —Intervention in 
Mexico (violation of Monroe Doctrine) and 
Spain (crown of Spain offered to Leopold 
of Hohenzollern, who withdrew owing to 
French opposition Refusal of William I 
of Prussia to givea guarantee that Leopold 
would not again become a candidate for 
the Spanish crown Napoleon declared 
war, hoping for support of the four South 
German states ) 

(6) Germany unzted by action of these states 
in joining the Confederation 

(c) Events of War-—French disasters at 
Worth, Gravelotte (French shut in Metz 
by Moltke), and Sedan’ Fall of Paris 
(28th January, 1871) 


(5) SETTLEMENT OF FRANCE AND 
GERMANY. 


(a) France eee of Napoleon III and 
Empress Eugenie to England (death of 
former at Chiselhurst, 1873) hird Re- 
public set up 

(3) Germany —William I proclaimed at Ver- 
sailles German Emperor (18th January, 
1871). Confederation of twenty-five Ger- 
man states formed, under leadershp of 
Prussia. Supremacy of Prussia complete. 
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IX. Great Britain.—Isolated from 
Continental movements. Force of re- 
volutions of 1830 and 1848 not felt; 
Reform proceeded on peaceful lines— 
Reform Acts of 1832, 1866, and 1884 
the result of orderly agitation. Thus 
popular elements have been grafted 
into our constitution, while the mon- 
archic and aristocratic elements have 
been preserved The march towards 
democracy 1s still proceeding, the latest 
phase being the curtailment of the 
powers of the House of Lords by the 
Parliament (Veto) Act of 1911 


G. THE DECLINE OF SWE- 
DEN, DENMARK, AND 
POLAND, AND THE RISE 
OF RUSSIA 


No portion of European history 1s 
more perplexing than that which deals 
with the interaction of the northern 
kingdoms of Europe’ But though we 
cannot enter into the details of this 
interaction we can at least follow its 
main lines and keep 1n view its ten- 
dency, namely, the expansion of Rus- 
sia at the expense of the neighbouring 
Baltic states We left Russia (see 
Medizval History Summary, Vol II) 
consolidated under Ivan III (1462- 
1505), and expanding under Ivan IV 
(the ‘‘ Terrible”’, 1533-1584), the first 
Russian rulers to assume the title 
‘“‘Czar”; Poland and Lithuania were 
united under Sigismund Augustus 
(1548-1572), the last male of the house 
of Jagellon, on whose death the Polish 
crown became elective, Sweden be- 
came independent under Gustavus Vasa 
(1524-1568), Denmark and Norway 
remained united after the secession of 
Sweden from the union of 1397. These 
four states had a common aim—suprem- 
acy over the Baltic, and this sea be- 
comes the centre of conflicts as interest- 
ing and as vital to the :mportance of 
the countries concerned in them as the 
struggles of Persia, Greece, Macedon, 
Carthage, and Rome round the Medi- 
terranean Sea The mighty empire- 
building conflicts of the south 1n the 
centuries before Christ are re-enacted 
on a smaller scale in these, nation- 
making and nation-breaking conflicts 
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of the north in the centuries after 
Christ. 


I. Northern Europe to the Ac- 
cession of Peter the Great, (1682) 
and Charles XII (1697).—Chief in- 
terest centres round the connection of 
Sweden with Denmark and with Poland. 


(1) SWEDEN AND PoLanp. 


(a2) Sweden the centre of Protestantism in 
N Europe Sigismund III, a Catholic, 
grandson of Gustavus Vasa, elected King 
of Poland (1587), his claim to crown of 
Sweden disputed by Charles, son of Gus- 
tavus Vasa, who became King of Sweden 
(1604) Thus, victory of Protestantism and 
defeat of Catholicism in N Europe, Sigis- 
mund having had the support of Philip 
of Spain, the Emperor, and the Pope. 
Charles succeeded by Gustavus Adolphus 
(1611-1632) 

(4) Dispute about Russian crown on death of 
Feodor, son of Ivan IV & 598) Swedish 
and Polish claimants ussian | arly 
secured election of Michael Romanoff (1613), 
founder of Romanoff dynasty 


(c) Quarrel between Sweden (Gustavus 

Adolphus) and Poland (Sigismund III) 
regarding Esthonia Invasion of Livonia 
by Gustavus (1620), and commencement 
of his military fame Truce with Poland, 
and intervention of Gustavus in the Thirty 
Years’ War (see supra) Renewed Polish 
war under Charles X (1654-1660), who 
aimed at completing Swedish ascendancy 
on the Baltic Fhght of John Casimir, 
King of Poland (son of Sigismund IIT), 
before Charles, who forced the Elector of 
Brandenburg to acknowledge Swedish 
overlordship of Prussia Recall of John 
Casimir by Poles, who were again defeated 
by Charles Cause of Poles now espoused 
by Denmark, Russia, and Brandenburg 
Denmark overrun by Charles, and Danes 
forced to make concessions War ended 
by Treaties of Oliva (1660), Copenhagen 
(1660), and Kardis (1661), all Polish claims 
on Sweden renounced, and Prussia granted 
to the Elector of Brandenburg in complete 
independence (step in growth of Prussia) 
Balance of power of Baltic countries deter- 
mined by these treaties—end of Danish 
domination in Baltic, beginning of great 
ness of Brandenburg and of decline of 
Sweden 


(2) SwEDEN AND DENMARK.—Danes 
did not acquiesce willingly in loss of 
Sweden (1524), and their command of 
the Straits leading to the Baltic en- 
abled them to cripple Swedish com- 
merce. 

Wars between Sweden and Den- 
mark under Charles IX, Gustavus 
Adolphus, Charles X (see supra), and 
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Charles XI (1660-1697). War under 
Charles XI was part of Lows XIV’s 
war with Dutch (1672-1678), Sweden 
having seceded from Triple Alliance, 
and, at Louis XIV’s dictation, having 
attacked Brandenburg, whose ally was 
Denmark Swedish defeat at Fehr- 
bellin (1675) and conquest of Pome- 
rania by the Great Elector, Pomerania 
Saas through the influence of Louis 


II Peter the Great (1682-1725) 
and Charles XII (1697-1718).—Rise 
of Russia and decay of Sweden. 


(x) Russia IN SEVENTEENTH CEN- 
TURY —An Asiatic state, professing the 
Greek religion Cut off from contact 
with the west by Sweden and Poland 
in the north, and by exclusion from 
the Black Sea in the south. 


(2) Aims OF PETER 


(a) External —Expansion, to bring Russia 
into contact with European civilization 
Three directions of this expansion follow- 
ing three rivers — 


(a) Towards Caspian Sea, following 
Volga — thus, Asiatic tendency 
Russia ‘‘ dwelt in Asiatic twilight ” 

(8) Towards Black Sea, following Dnieper 
—thus, Byzantinetendency Russia 
aimed at Constantinople (See zn- 
fra, Eastern Question ) 

(y) Zowards Baltsc Sea, following Neva 
—thus, European tendency Chief 
aim of Peter, who ‘‘ gorged every- 
thing western ’ 

(6) Internal —Centralization, education, and 
progress Three rivals of Peter — 

(a) Mitlstary —The Séreltse disbanded, 
place taken by army on European 
model, the successor of which saved 
Europe from Napoleon 

(8) Ecclestastscal —Office of Patriarch 
abolished, and Holy Synod set up 
(1721), in which Czar was supreme 
Monasteries pruned 

(y) Soczal —Old nobility replaced where 
possible by parvenus, and all nobles 
graded according to their state 
services. 

Schools built, but no universities, a 
Abed al started, language fixed by 
foundation of a Russian Academy , women 
released from their Asiatic seclusion 


(3) SWEDEN UNDER CHARLES XII.— 
Charles succeeded to a strong govern- 
ment, a good army, and a great fleet. 
Conflict inevitable between Sweden 
and the other Baltic states, which had 
lost territory to Sweden—Poland had 
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fost Livonia and Esthonia, and the 
independence of Holstein had been 
guaranteed by Sweden, England, and 
Holland (1689) against the wish of 
Denmark 


(6) Triple Allzance of Russia, Denmark 
Frederick IV), and Poland (Augustus IT) 
gainst Sweden (1699). 

(a) Charles and the Allsance —Defeat of 
Frederick (Peace of Travendahl, 1700— 
Danish recognition of independence of 
Holstein), Peter (at Narva, 1700), and 
Augustus (at Pultusk, 1703) by Charles 
Deposition of Augustus, and election of 
Charles’s candidate, Stanislaus Leczinski, 
as King of Poland (crowned 1706) 


Charles now at the zenith of his 
greatness, sought in alliance by both 
Louis XIV and Marlborough, who de- 
sired his help in the War of the Spanish 
Succession But Russia was not yet 
subdued, and Charles marched on Mos- 
cow, having as his ally the Cossack, 
Mazeppa, who was aiming at inde- 
pendence of Russia 


(c) Charles and Peter —Siege of Pultava by 
Charles, and complete defeat of the 
Swedish force by Peter (1709). Flight of 
Charies to Bender (1709-1714), under 
‘Turkish protection 


(4) EXPANSION OF RUSSIA UNDER 
PETER 


(a) Zowards Biack Sea —Capture of Azov 
(1696), which had to be given up as a 
result of unsuccessful war with Turkey 
stirred up in his retirement by Charles XII 
(Treaty of the Pruth, 1711) 

{b) Towards Baltec Sea and Europe 

(a) Journey of Peter through Germany 
to Holland and England (1697-1698) 
Artisans induced by him to settle in 
Russia 

(8) Conquest, during absence of Charles, 
of Livoma and Esthoma from 
Sweden, and capture of Riga and 
Revel 


(y) Foundation of St Petersburg, ‘‘an 
eye looking into Europe ”’ (1703), and 
growth of the city during the period 
of Swedish inactivity. 

(5) Ambition of Peter to become a 
German prince by means of a 
Russian annexation of German pro- 
vinces, which was to follow the 
marriages of his nieces to German 
princes, This ambition was doomed 
to failure, owing to the opposition 
ofthe Emperor Charles VI. Russian 
destiny did not le in that direction 

4c) Towards Caspran.—War with Persia— 
eee domimons extended to Caspsan 
ea 
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(5) PaciFIcaTIOoN oF NORTHERN 
Europe (1719-1721).—Concluded after 
death of Charles XII (1718) between 
Sweden and Poland, Prussia, Denmark, 
and Russia (separate treaties). 


(2) Augustus II restored in Poland. 
(2) Part of Pomerania granted to Prussia. 
(c) Schleswig became part of Denmark 


(2d) Esthonia and Livonia surrendered to 
Russia, which restored Finland to Sweden. 


(6) An Estimate oF Peter.—‘‘ Un- 
doubtedly the worst of the great men 
who have influenced the course of 
Christian history ” 


(a) Peter succeeded in— 

(a) Laying the foundation of the con- 
nection between Russia and Europe 
He did not find his country Asiatic 
and leave it European the work of 
centuries could not be undone in 
twenty years Russia is rather a 
bridge between Europe and Asia. 

(8) Extending Russian boundaries to 
the south 

(y) Repressing the forces of reaction in 
Russia 

(5) Remodelling the whole system of 
government. 

(0) He fatiled— 

(2) To create a strong naval power, or 
to provide a system of obtaining 
officers for the army which he 
created 

(8) To become a German prince 

(y) To provide a successor, or, in de- 
fault, a rule of succession He had 
his wife, Catherine, crowned Em- 
press, but took no more definite 
step towards nominating his suc- 
cessor 


III. The Partitions of Poland. 
—Decline of Poland due to internal 
anarchy, and avarice on the part of 
her neighbours, especially Russia and 
Prussia Two of the chief European 
facts of the eighteenth century are the 
rise of Russia and the growth of Prus- 
sia (under Frederick the Great, 1740- 
1786). 

(1) INTEREST OF OTHER STATES IN 
POLAND 


(a) Prussza. 
(2) Desire to prevent permanence of 
Saxon dynasty in Poland (Augustus 
II, of Saxony, king 1697-1733). 
(8) East Prussia, formerly a Polish 
ssession, cut off from Branden- 
urg by Polish Prussia, which 
Frederick therefore coveted. 
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(y) Protestant Prussia the ally of the 
Polish Protestants, Poland being a 
Catholic state and the centre of the 
Counter-Reformation in the north- 
east. 


(5) Russta. . 
(a) Poland a convenient centre for muli- 
tary operations 


(8) Russian claims on parts of Poland 


(c) Austrra —Natural desire to support 
Saxon kings of Poland against Prussia 


(2) War OF THE POLISH SUCCESSION 
(1733-1735) —Caused by dispute for 
crown on death of Augustus II Augus- 
tus III finally acknowledged, and 
Stanislaus Leczinski (see supra) de- 
posed 

(3) First ParTiTIon (1772) — Fol- 
lowing death of Augustus IIT (1763) 

(a) Cand:dates forCrown —Stanislaus Pon1- 
atowsk: (supported by Catherine II of 
Russ a) and Frederick of Saxony Death 
of Frederick (1763), who was succeeded in 
the electorate by his son, thirteen years 
old Election of Stanislaus (1764)—a 
Russian triumph 


(5) Polssh Natzonal Feeling roused — Con- 
federation of Bar formed, in fear of the 
loss of Polish independence and religion 


(c) Conferences between Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria, resulting in first partition 
(2) Russia—Livonia and part of Lithu- 
ania 
(8) Austria—Galicia. 
(y) Prussia—Polish Prussia 


(4) SEconD ParRTITION (1793) —Dis- 
content in Poland with foreign influence 
Reform of Polish constitution under 1n- 
fluence of French Revolution, in hopes 
of strengthening Poland Aim _ of 
Frederick to gain Danzig and Thorn 
from the Poles, and Russian anger at 
the new constitution caused Prussian 
and Russian intervention. Second 
Partition arranged by these two powers, 
without reference to Austria Austria 
compelled to acquiesce, being on the 
verge of the French Revolutionary 
Wars 

(5) THirpD PaRTITION (1795) —Last 
struggle of Poles for independence 
under Kosciusko. Third Partition ar- 
ranged amongst the three powers— 
Austria received Krakau, while Prussia 
received Warsaw 

(6) Sussgquent History oF PoLanp. 
—Strong body of Polish national senti- 
ment still exists. Settlement revised 
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in 1807, 1815, and 1846. Poland af- 
fected by policy of Holy Alliance (see 
enfra). Rising of 1830 resulted in 
organization of Poland as a Russian 
province, rising of 1863 against con- 
scription resulted 1n complete incor- 
poration into Russia 


H. THE EASTERN QUESTION 


A question due to the Turkish oc- 
cupation of the Balkan Peninsula, and 
taking two main forms: (1) The rela- 
tion of the Turks to the people in the 
buffer states (Bulgaria, &c ), (2) the fate 
of the Turkish dominions 1n Europe, 
and the desire of Russia and Austna 
to profit by the death of the ‘sick 
man” It will be best here to indicate 
the chief aspects of the Turkish prob- 
lem from its commencement 

Its earhest aspect was that of mil- 
tant Mohammedanism Three chief 
phases of this question :— 

(1) The Moors 1n Spain. 

(2) The Seljuk Turks 
Crusades 

(3) The Ottoman Turks and the 
advance into Europe 

The first two concern the Middle 
Ages, and have already been outlined 
It was the advance of the Ottoman 
Turks into Europe that opened up new 
problems, and that gave rise to the 
modern aspects of the Eastern Ques- 
tion. The chief divisions of the subject 
will be — 

(1) Chief countries and races 

(2) Commencement of Turkish De- 


cline (1453-1699) 
(3) The Rise of Russia (1682-1821) 
(4) Greek Independence (1821-1829). 
(5) The Crimean War (1853-1856) 
(6) The Balkan Risings of 1875~ 
1878 
(7) The Eastern Question from 1878. 
to the present time. 


and the 


I Chief Countries and Races 
Concerned. 

(1) TuRKEY.—Turks not a nation, 
but a Mongolian, Mohammedan army 
of occupation 1n the midst of conquered 
peoples 

(2) THe SLavonic Peoptes.—Aryans, 
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like the Greeks, Latins, Teutons, and 
Celts Chief are Russians, Bohemians, 
Croatians, Servians, Dalmatians, and 
Poles. 

(3) Butcarians.—A Mongolian (Tar- 
tar) race, which surprised Europe in 
the war of 1910-1913. 

(4) Russia —Anxious first to gain 
territory round the Black Sea, and then 
to make sure of a safe outlet through 
the Bosphorus People of same reli- 
gion (Greek Church) as Balkan peoples. 

(5) Austria.—Cut off from the north 
by the rise of Prussia, and forced to the 
south, with the object of increasing 
her seaboard. 

(6) Greexs —An Aryan race, Chris- 
tian 1n religion (Greek Church) 

Known as the Eastern Question only 
since the beginning of the war of Greek 
independence, the problems presented 
have been virtually the same since the 
settlement of the Ottoman Turks in 
Europe ‘‘This Eastern Question”, 
said a Russian statesman, ‘‘1s like the 
gout Sometimes it attacks you in the 
leg, and sometimes in the hand It 1s 
fortunate indeed that 1t does not often 
fly to the stomach ” 


II. The Commencement. of 
Turkish Decline (1453-1699). 
(1) FURTHER ADVANCE OF THE TURKS 
(1453-1513) 
(a) Repulse from Belgrade by John Huniades, 
regent of Hungary (1456) Capture of 


city would have opened Hungary, Ger- 
many, and the Rhine to the Turks 


(6) Treaty of Constantinople (1479) between 
Venice and the Turks Venetian islands 
in ASgean (including Negropont), Greece, 
and Scutar: given up to the Turks 


(2) SOLYMAN THE MAGNIFICENT (1513- 
1566) —‘‘ Master of many kingdoms, 
ruler in three continents, and lord of 
two seas.” Turkish Empire at height 
of its power 

Capture of Belgrade(1521)and Rhodes 
(1526) King of Hungary slain at 
Mohacz (1526) But decline of Em- 
pire commenced even in lifetime of 
Solyman Decline of Janissaries (mili- 
tary force raised from children of en- 
slaved Christians, who were trained 
for war, and soon became the terror 
of their opponents)—tribute of children 
‘ceased. 
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(3) Hoty Leacuz (Pope Pius V, 
Spain, and Venice) defeated Turks at 
naval battle of Lepanto (1571). But 
Cyprus became Turkish. 

(4) Becinnincs oF TuRKISH RETREAT 
(1656-1699) —Work of repelling Turks 
now fell to Hapsburgs, who thus ren- 
dered Europe great service. 


(2) Mesgovernment at Constantenople (1603- 
1656) —Sultans of this period were weak 
men, who were unable to take advantage 
of the troubles of Germany in the Thirty 
Years’ War (1618-1648) 

(5) Rise of the Kiuprils (1656-1691).—Three 
members of the fam:ily—Mohammed, Ach- 
met, and Mustafa—became Grand Viziers 
at Constantinople, and for a time arrested 
the decline of the Turkish Empire, which 
set in fully after the death of Mustafa 
(1691) 

(a) Venetsan War —Peace made in 1660, 
Candia (last conquest of Islam from 
Christianity) becoming Turkish 

(8) First Hungarian War (1663-1664) — 
Attack on Hungary by Achmet 
Kiuprili Defeat at St. Gothard by 
Imperial and French forces under 
Montecucul: Treaty of Vasvar— 
suzerainty of Sultan over Transyl- 
vania acknowledged 

(y) War wth Poland —Revolt of Cos- 
sacks of the Ukraine against Polish 
yore , assistance given to Cossacks 

y Turks Heroic defence of Poland 
by John Sobiesk: (king 1674-1697)— 
cession of part of Ukraine district 
to Turks (1676) 

(5) Second Hungarian War —Revolt of 
Hungarians (under Tokol1) against 
anti-Protestant policy of Hapsburgs, 
assistance given by Turks under 
Kara Mustafa, brother-in-law of 
Achmet Kiuprili Alliance of John 
Sobieski with Emperor Leopold, 
siege of Vienna by Turks (1683) and 
complete defeat by Sobieski, who 
thus saved Christendom. Hol 
League of 1684 (Emperor, Poland, 
and Venice) formed against Turks 
Conquest of Turkish Hungary and 
the Morea (1686), with Negropont. 
Treaty of Carlowitz (1699)-—Hun- 
gary and princely title recovered 
4 Emperor, with suzerainty over 

ransylvania, Morea given back 
to Venice, Turkish frontier reduced 
to Danube. 


Ili. The Rise of Russia (1682- 
1821). 

(1) TurkrsH RECONQUEST OF THE 
MOREA FROM VENICE (1715). — But 
Turkish attempts to revenge Car- 
lowitz met with no more success, and 
at the Treaty of Passarowitz the Turks 
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were merely confirmed in their posses- 
sion of the Morea, which remained 
Turkish till Greece gained her indepen- 
dence (1821-1829). 


2) Peter tHe Great (1682-1725) 
{See supra.) Expansion of Russia 
began a new phase of the Eastern 
Question. 


(3) Successors or PETER —Chief 
were Elizabeth (1741-1762, recognition 
of Russia as a European power), Cath- 
erine II (1762-1796), and Alexander I 
(1801-1825; see Napoleonic Wars) 
Permanent hold obtained on Black 
Sea, object of house of Romanoff 
became acquisition of Constantinopie 
Landmarks — 


(a) Treaty of Kutschuk Katnardjt (1774) — 
Crimea declared independent of Turkey 
(opening for Russian influence), Russian 
ships allowed free passage through Dar- 
danelles, on Turkish waters, and on 
Danube Thus, objects of Russia openly 
avowed, and a choice between two evils 
presented itself to Europe—(a) the con- 
tinuance of Turkish occupation of south- 
eastern Europe, (8) the aggrandizement 
of Russia 

(5) Partstzons of Poland —Russian gains (see 
supra) 

(c) Russtan Share wn the Napoleonic Wars — 
(See supra) Russia now a first-rank 
European power 

4d) Frontier extended to the Pruth by Alex- 
ander I, who declared that Russia had 
the sole right to intervene in Turkish 
affairs 


(4) Causes or TURKISH WEAKNESS 


{a) Lack of racial and religious sympathy 
between conquerors and conquered 


(5) Independence of the Janissaries, which 
made and unmade sultans 


(c) Lack of unity in Empire itself — indepen- 
dence of pashas of outlying provinces, no 
adequate support of central authority, 
subject populations divided amongst them- 
selves. 


IV. Greek Independence (1821- 
1829) —Balkan risings in nineteenth 
century part of same movement to- 
wards nationalism (coincidence of states 
with nations) as risings in Belgium, 
Italy, and Germany 


(1) REVOLT oF YPSILANTI In MOoL- 
Davia (1821) —Moldavia was nearest 
Balkan province to Russia, from which 
aid was expected Absence of Russian 
assistance caused failure of rising. 


" 
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(2) SPREAD OF REVOLT TO GREECE.— 
Consideration of European intervention 
discussed at Congress of Verona (1822 
—see infra); principles of Holy Al- 
hance (championed by Metternich) pre- 
vailed, and Greeks were left to them- 
selves. : 


(a) Bretesh Sympathy —Canning, the op- 
ponent of Russian influence in Turkey, 
sympathized with Greeks, and Engiish- 
men such as Lord Byron and Colonel 
Stanhope went to Greece to give active 
assistance 

(b) Accesston of Nicholas I of Russta (1825- 
1855) —Policy of Russian non-intervention 
in Greece reversed, secret convention be- 
tween Russiaand Great Britain( Wellington 
the British agent) in favour of Greek 1n- 
dependence. French assistance promised 
—Treaty of London (1827) signed by the 
three powers 

(c) Turkish Resistance —Overcome at Nava- 
rino (1827), which was regarded in Great 
Britain as ‘‘an untoward event”, Can- 
ning’s successors not being prepared for 
such active steps Russia now left alone 
to continue the contest 

(2) Treaty of Adrianople (1829) — Between 
Russia and Turkey 


(a) Danube navigation to be free 


(8) Neutral vessels to be allowed pas- 
sage through Dardanelles 


(y) Greece to be independent, but tribu- 
tary to Turkey (Otho of Bavaria 
first king, 1829-1862) 


(3) Christian governors granted to Ser- 
via, Moldavia, and Wallachia 


V. The Crimean War (1853- 
1856). 

(1) COMMANDING PosiTION OF Rus- 
SIA IN EASTERN EuRopE —Russia vic- 
torious over Turkey (1829) and over 
Poles (insurrection of 1830) Policy 
of Western powers now to maintain 
Turkish integrity as an offset against 
Russian predominance in the East. 


(2) REVOLUTIONS oF 1848 — Russia 
undisturbed by them. Occupation of 
Moldavia and Wallachia by 40,000 
Russian troops when movement reached 
the East 


(3) Causes oF CrimEAN War 


(2) Quarrel respecting Greek and Latin 
Church rights in Palestine Russia claimed 
to be natural protector of Greek Church 


(5) Russian ambition to dismember Turkey, 
the ‘‘sick man” of Europe Great Britain 
to be bought off with Egypt (important 
for route to India) and Candia, Russia 
to be protector of Danubian and Balkan 
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states, which were to be declared inde- 
pendent British refusal of proposal. 


(4) ComBatants — Russia against 
France (under Napoleon III) and Great 
Britain. 

(5) Events.4-Centre of events was 
Sebastopol, besieged by French and 
British and defended by Russians_ Bat- 
tles of the Alma, Balaclava, and Inker- 
man (September, October, and Novem- 
ber, 1854), and storming of the Redan 
and the Malakoff (September, 1855) 
Alhes joined by Austrians and Sar- 
dinians 

(6) Treaty oF Paris (1856) —Ac- 
cepted by Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Austria, Prussia, and Sardinia Chief 
terms as they affected— 


(a) Russza 


(a) Russian protectorate over Danubian 
states abolished 


(8) No war ficet to be kept in Black 
Sea. 
(y) Sebastopol not to be re-fortified 
(b) Turkey 
(a) New privileges granted to Chris- 
tians, and old ones confirmed 


(8) To be admitted to European Concert 
and privileges of International Law 


(y) Integrity guaranteed by France, 
Austria, and Great Britain 


(5) Navigation of Danube to be cree 
(c) Great Britain 
(a) Privateering to be abolished 


(8) Neutral flag to protect from seizure 
enemy goods, except munitions of 
war 


In 1859 Wallachia and Moldavia, 
having elected the same prince, were 
united into one state, Roumania 

In 1862 Otho of Greece had to leave 
the country in consequence of a revolt. 
Accession of William George of Den- 
mark (brother of Queen Alexandra, then 
Princess of Wales)in 1864, Great Britain 
conceding to Greece the Ionian Islands. 


VI. The Balkan Risings of 1875- 
1878.—Renewal of Eastern Question 

(1) REVOLT IN CRETE (1866-1868) 
began the troubles. 

(2) REVoLT In Bosnia AND HERZEGO- 
VINA, assisted by volunteers from 
Montenegro and Servia. 


(a) Cause.—Hatred of Turkish rulers, and 
especially of tax collectors, 


dence. 
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(6) Bulgarian Atrocttees of 1876.—Ruising in 
Bulgaria repressed with great ris 
Intervention of Russia (Alexander II, 
1855-1881), Russians being united to Bul- 
garians by racial and religious ties 

(c) Russsan Advance on Constantenople.— 
Danube crossed, but Russians defeated at 
Plevna by Osman Pasha, who was, how- 
ever, himself defeated at the same place 
(December, 1877) Russian entrance into 
Constantinople 

(2) Treaty of San Stefano (March, 1878) 

(a) Independence of Roumania, Seryia, 
and Montenegro recognized. 

(8) Bulgaria to become an autonomous 
tributary state 

(y) Russia to recover Bessarabia 

(e) Attztude of Great Britaen.—Russian in- 
fluence regarded with mistrust Demand 
fora European Congress Eastern affairs 
excited much comment in England—emer- 
gence of Mr Gladstone from retirement, 
speech on Blackheath denouncing Turks 

(J) Congress of Berlin (1878) —British repre- 
sentatives were Beaconsfield and Salis- 
bury, former returned saying that he had 
brought ‘‘peace with horour”. Chief 
arrangements — 

(a) Independence of Montenegro, Servia, 
and Roumania 

(8) Bulgaria to be autonomous—boun- 
daries were to be Danube and 
Balkans 

(y) Southern Bulgaria reconstituted as 
Eastern Roumelha—civil govern- 
ment independent under a Christian 
governor nominated by the Sultan 
and confirmed by the Powers 

(5) Bosma and Herzegovina to be com- 
mussioned and occupied by Austria 

(ce) Free navigation of Danube con- 
firmed 

(§) Russia kept Batoum, Kars, and 
Bessarabia 

(y) Reforms to be 
Turkey. 

(0) Cyprus to be occupied and adminis. 
tered by Britain. - 


VII. The Eastern Question from 
1878 onwards.—The Berlin Treaty left 
much unsettled in the desires of the 
Eastern Christian peoples to attain 
complete independence, and steps have 
been taken towards this end since 1878. 


(1) Butcaria.— United to Eastern 
Roumelia (1885) in modified indepen- 
Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg 
became prince (1885); recognized by 
Russia (1896). Complete independence. 
as kingdom assumed (1908). 

(2) SERviaA.—Prince Milan assumed 
royal title (1882), but was compelled to 
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abdicate (1889) 1n favour of his son, 
Alexander, who married Draga Mashin. 
Murder of Alexander and Draga (1903), 
and accession of Peter Karageorgevich, 
recognized by the Powers in 

(3) ARMENIA — Petition to Berlin Con- 
gress for a Christian governor  Re- 
forms promised by Turkey in 1878 not 
carried out. Massacres of 1894 and 
1895, followed by rising of Armenians 
in Constantinople, and fresh massacres. 

(4) Crete — Divisions between Mo- 
hammedans and Christians, each of 
whom desired a governor of their own 
faith Christians proclaimed union 
with Greece (1897)—result was Greco- 
Turkish War Greeks unprepared— 
indemnity had to be paid to Turkey 
Prince George of Greece made High 
Commissioner of Crete, but resigned 
in 1906. Annexed to Greece by Treaty 
of Bucharest (1913). 

(5) Maceponia —Reforms promised 
by Turkey in 1878 not carried out 
Scheme drawn up 1n 1903 by Austria 
and Russia accepted by Turkey Treaty 
of Bucharest (1913) divided it between 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Greece. 

(6) RoumaniA — Under Charles of 
Hohenzollern and Carmen Sylva 
Steady progress towards state unity 
and orderly government 

(7) MonTENEGRO —Nicholas (ruler 
since 1860) granted a _ constitution 
(1905), and assumed royal title (1910) 

(8) TurRkKISH REVOLUTION — Propa- 
ganda of Young Turks successful in 
1908, a Parliament summoned by 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid deposed in 
favour of his brother Mohammed V, 
expectations of constitutional reform 
disappointed. Austria annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina 

(9) Turco-ITALIAN War —lItaly at 
war with Turkey over Tripoli r1911~ 
1912; Peace of Ouchy (1912) gave 
Tripoli: to Italy. 

(10) BALKAN WARS, 1912-1913 — 
Servia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Monte- 
negro at war with Turkey 1912, 
Turkey completely defeated; Servia, 
Greece, and Montenegro, joined by 
Roumania, at war with Bulgaria in 
1913; Bulgaria completely defeated 
Treaty of Bucharest (1913) reduced 


Turkey in Europe to part of Thrace. 
Vou IV 
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I. THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1789 


The history of a progress towards— 
(1) Expansion in America itself 

(2) Colonization abroad 

(3) World power and influence. 
Chief periods — 


I. Period of Consolidation (1789- 
18209). 

Chief Presidents—Washington, John 
Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
and John Quincy Adams. 


Questions — 


(1) FEDERALISM OR REPUBLICANISM — 
Strong party against the federal union, 
desiring separate republican com- 
munities Last phase of the question 
was settled in the Civil War of 1861- 
1865 

(2) AcguistTion oF LouISIANA (1803) 
and of Florida (1819) by purchase 
Area of United States doubled Prime 
necessity for acquisition of Louisiana 
was that 1t contained New Orleans. 


(3) War WITH GREAT BRITAIN (1812- 
1814) 


(a) Cause —British Orders in Council, but 
war continued after their withdrawal 


(5) Zvents — Duel between Shannon and 
Chesapeake, advance of Pakenham on 
New Orleans and of Ross on Washington 


(c) Treaty of Ghent (1814) —Right of search 
left unsettled 


(4) SLAVERY — Question of legality 
of slavery in Louisiana Impulse had 
been given to cotton growing in south 
by invention (1793) of Whitney’s 
‘‘cotton gin”, slaves needed for cotton 
industry, and also for work on sugar 
and tobacco plantations. Miussour1 
Compromise of 1821-—-Missour: ad- 
mitted to the Union, but only on con- 
dition that slavery should not exist 
west of the Mississipp: and north of 
parallel 36° (southern boundary of 
Missour}). 


(5) Monroe DoctRINE. 


(a) Revolt of Spantsh Colonzes after 1813 — 
Should the Holy Alliance cross the Atlantic 
and intervene in favour of reaction? 
Answer was 

(6) Monroe Doctrine. —*“ America for the 
Americans "—any attempt on the part of 
a European state to gain territory in 

67 
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America& would be regarded by the United 
States Government as an unfriendly action. 
The Monroe Doctrine (Presidency of 
Monroe, 1817-1825) was undermined only 
when the United States began to adopt a 
world policy. 


II. Period of Continentalism 
(1829-1898) —Development and end of 
Monroe Doctrine. 

(1) INTRODUCTION OF RAILWays — 
Railway lines have preceded movements 
of population, and have thus opened 
out the great west Their influence on 
the expansion of the United States 
westwards can hardly be overrated 


(2) Sports System introduced by 
Andrew Jackson (President 1829-1837) 
—system ot removing Government 
officials and replacing them by his own 
supporters The precedent thus set 
had a very undesirable effect on Amer- 
can public hfe It has been said that 
Andrew Jackson ‘‘ personified New 
America ”’ 


(3) FURTHER ANNEXATIONS — Texas 
(1845) and Oregon (1846), each 300,000 
square miles Gold rush in 1848 to 
California, founding of San Francisco, 
then a village of 800 people War 
with Mexico (1846-1848) resulted in 
acquisition of the territory 


(4) THE SLavE QuEstTion — Now the 
great question of the day Republican 
(anti-slavery) party v Democratic (pro- 
slavery) party Virtual victory for latter 
party in decision, 1n case of Kansas and 
Nebraska Territories, that inhabitants 
should choose whether they would enter 
the Union as a ‘‘free” state or as a 
‘“slave”’ state Election of Abraham 
Lincoln (a Republican) as President 
(1861-1865). South claimed to secede 
on slavery question. Result was Civil 
War. 


(a) Causes of the War 
(a) Slave (South) wv Anti-slavery 
(North) 
(8) State mghts (South) wv the Federal 
Union (North) 
(y) Free Trade (South) v. Protection 
(North) 

Between South and North there was a 
racial difference, Southerners were descen- 
dants of Virginian planters, Northerners 
of New England Puritans. 

(6) Character of the War ‘ 

(a) One of the greatest contests in the 
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history of the world, for the numbers 
engaged, the determination of the 
combatants, and the vast extent of 
the field of fighting 

(8) Able generalship of Southerners, due 
to many of generals being military 
students, Northerners were not pre- 
pared for war, and the inexperience 
of their generals caused great losses 
amongst the men. 

(y) Use of earthworks as a protection 
against rifle fire. 

(c) Secesston of the Southern States —South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, 
Georgia, Louisiana, and Texas Jefferson 
Davis chosen president (cf Mr. Glad. 
stone's declaration ‘“ Jefferson Davis has 
created a nation") of the ‘‘Gonfederate 
States of America” Northern States 
known as ‘Federal States” 

(2) Effect of War on Great Britazn., 

(a) Supphes of raw cotton stopped—re- 
sult was Lancashire cotton famine 

(8) Question of privateering—<Alabama 
question, settled by arbitration in 
1872, Great Britain to pay 43,000,000 
damages 

(e) End of Struggle —Victory of wealthier 
and more populous North Lee, the brave 
Southern leader, captured by Grant at 
Appomattox Courthouse (9th April, 1865), 
surrender of Johnston to Sheiman (26th 
Apri, 1865) Davis captured in Georgia 
(11th May, 1865), and then released 
Magnanimous treatment of vanquished 
South by victorious North 

(f) Results of War —Marred by assassina- 
tion of Lincoln (14th April, 1865) 

(a) Slaves declared free 

(8) Umion that of ‘‘a nation one and 
indivisible, not merely an allance 
of independent peoples”. 


(5) FURTHER GROWTH under presi- 
dencies of Johnson, Grant, and Gar- 
field, owing to the incorporation of such 
territories as West Virginia (1863), 
Nevada (1864), Nebraska (1867), and 
Alaska (purchased from Russia, 1867) 
Population doubled between 1865 and 
1898 

(6) VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY QUESTION 
(1895-1897) —War imminent between 
Great Britain and United States. 
Monroe Doctrine still in force then 


(7) War witH SPAIN (1897—1898).— 
Commencement of a new American 
policy—colonization 


(a) Cause —Cuban insurrection and Spanish 
inability to restore order on request of 
President M‘Kinley. American ship, 7he 
Masne, blown up. 


Modern 


(b) Treaty of Parss (October, 1898) 
(a) Cuba declared independent, under 
an American governor till 1909 


(8) Philppines and Porto Rico granted 
to United States 


! 


The influence of the United States 
on the modern world has been very 
great The republic 1s now a world 
power The contrast between the 
America of the early nineteenth century 
and the America of the early twentieth 
century was exhibited in a striking 
manner by the European journey of 
President Roosevelt in 1910, when he 
was received by European public bodies, 
and commented 1n public on the policy 
of European powers. The problems of 
the United States are now mainly 
three — 
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(1) Geographical, due to absence of 
natural boundaries on the north and 
south. 

(2) Economic, similar to the problems 
of all other industrial countries 


(3) Racal, due to the large number 
of immigrants, and also to the presence 
of the negro element. 

In whatever the nineteenth century 
did for mankind the United States had 
a great share, and now in the twentieth 
century, after emerging from the 1sola- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine, the great 
industrial community of the western 
continent stands forth as a world power 
ready to give and to receive suggestions 
for the solution of all the problems which 
constitute the attraction, 1f at times the 
despair, of life in modern times 


NOTES ON HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


The following +s only a lemsted selection of geographical names, mostly on the European 
Contznent, of historical interest or significance 


AACHEN, or AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, city of 
Prussia, close to Dutch and Belgian frontiers, 
a chief place of Ripuarian Franks, Charle- 
magne s capital, German kings crowned here 
gth to 16th century First Peace of Arx-la- 
Chapelle (1668) ended War of Devolution, 
Second Peace (1748) ended War of Austrian 
Succession, Congress of A1x-la-Chapelle (1818) 
confirmed Vienna settlement of Europe 


ACRE, coast town of Palestine, taken by 
Arabs 638, captured by Crusaders 1104, re- 
taken by Saladin 1187, recovered by Richard I 
trgt, placed under Knights of St John 1229 
(whence name S¢ Jean d Acre), finally lost 
by Christians 1291, captured from Arabs 
by Turks 1517, unsuccessfully besieged by 
Napoleon 1799, taken by Ibrahim, son of 
Mehemet Ali, 1832, taken by allied fleets of 
Powers (except France) and restored to 
Turkey 1840 


ADRIANOPLE, third city of European Turkey, 
in Thrace, founded by Emperor Hadrian 
(whence name Hadrianopolts, Hadrian's city), 
Constantine defeated rival Licinius here 323, 
Goths defeated Romans and slew Emperor 
Valens 378, second city of Eastern Empire, 
taken by Turks 1361, and became their capital 
until 1453, occupied by Russia 1829 and 1878, 
taken by Bulgaria 1913, but soon recovered by 
Turks Treaty of Adrianople (1829) settled 
war between Russia and Turkey, and secured 
independence of Greece and Servia 


AFRICA, applied by Romans specially to 
neighbourhood of Carthage (now Tunis), or 
more generally to all northern coast lands of 
continent except Egypt, name supposed to be 
derived from a tribe of Berbers, Roman pro- 
vince of Africa formed after destruction of 
Carthage (BC 146), conquered by Vandals 
(429-39) recovered under Justinian (533), con- 
quered by Saracens (710) 


Alix, town of southern France, near Mar- 
seilles, founded as Aque Sextse by Romans 
BC 122, and so named from its hot springs, 
Marius defeated Teutones who threatened 
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Italy in BC 102, capital of Provence in Middle 
Ages 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE See Aachen 


ALBANIA, country on west coast of Balkan 
Peninsula inhabited by Albanians, or Sktpetar, 
who represent ancient Illyrians, independent 
kingdoms in 14th and 15th centuries, con- 
quered by Turks in 1431-79, a kingdom of 
Albania again created in 1913. 


ALEXANDRIA, great seaport of Egypt, founded 
by Alexander the Great, BC 331, and named 
after himself, became great centre of Hellenic 
and Jewish influence, passed under Roman 
rule on death of Cleopatra, taken by Persians 
616 and by Saracens 642, taken by Napoleon 
1798, French defeated by British in battle of 
Alexandria 1801, revived by Mehemet Ali, 
bombarded by British fleet 1882 


ALSACE, or ELsAss (German form), territory 
of German Empire, between Vosges Mountains 
and Rhine, originally inhabited by Celtic 
tribes and included in Gaul, later occupied by 
Teutonic Alamann, then by Franks, passed 
under Empire and House of Austria, France 
gained Austrian rights by Treaty of West- 
phaha (1648), Louis XIV seized Strassburg 
in 1681, had it confirmed by Treaty of Ratis- 
bon (1684) and Peace of Ryswyk (1697), other 
portions eoues subsequently, ceded to Ger- 
many after Franco-German War of 1870-1 


AMERICA, derived from the name of Amerigo 
Vespucci, a Florentine merchant who claimed 
to have made several voyages to New World 
from 1497 onwards, first used in a map by 
Waldseemuller in 1507, continent first reached 
from Europe by Norsemen in 11th century, 
real discovery by Columbus 1n 1492 


AMIENS, town of north-eastern France, on 
Somme, formerly chief town of Picardy, as 
Samarobriva was chief place of Belgic tribe 
Ambian: (whence apie) in time of Czsar; 
countship fell to Philp Augustus, King of 
France, 1185, passed by Treaty of Arras 
(1435) to Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
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finally added to France 1477, taken by 
Spaniards 1597, but soon recovered, taken by 
Germans, 1870 and 1914 Peace of Amiens 
(1802) made a truce in Napoleonic wars 


AMSTERDAM, capital of Holland, dating from 
13th century, trade grew rapidly after Treat 
of Westphalia (1648), which closed the Scheldt 
and depressed Antwerp, occupied by Prussians 
1787 and by French 1795, became capital of 
ee awas Republic, then of Kingdom of Hol- 
lan 


ANDALUSIA, district of southern Spain, con- 
sisting of the Guadalquivir Valley, with Seville 
as chief town, was province Baetica in Roman 
times, overrun by Vandals (whence Vanda 
lusia, supposed to be original of name), Suevi, 
and Visigoths, seat of Moorish power 711!- 
1492. 

ANDORRA, semi-independent little state on 
Spanish side of Pyrenees, in 1278 recognized 
as under joint suzerainty of Spanish Bishop of 
Urgel and Count of Foix, latter now repre- 
sented by France 


ANJOU, ancient countship of France, repre- 
senting territory of Gallic tribe Andes or 
Andecavi1, with Angers as capital, Count 
Geoffrey IV (1129-51) married Matilda, 
daughter of Henry I of England, and their 
son, Henry II, began the Angevin monarchy 
in England 


ANTIOCH, great city on Syrian coast, founded 
BC 300 by Seleucus Nicator, founder of the 
Seleucid Empire, and long a centre of Greek 
influence, came under Rome BC 64, cradle of 
Gentile Christianity, taken by Persians, 541, 
captured by Saracens 635, but recovered for 
Eastern Empire by Nicephorus Phocas 968, 
occupied by Seljuk Turks 1084, captured by 
Christians in First Crusade (1098) and was 
capital of a Latin principality till 1268, when 
it fell to Egyptian Mamelukes 


ANTWERP, chief port of Belgium, on the 
Scheldt, dates from 4th century, chief port of 
Europe in first half of 16th century, ‘‘Spanish 
Fury” in 1576, ‘French Fury” in 1583, taken 
by Alexander of Parma in 1585, Treaty of 

estphalia (1648) closed Scheldt and ruined 
its trade, taken by French from Holland 1832 
and handed over to Belgium, Scheldt finally 
opened 1863 


AosTA, Italian town in Piedmont, founded 
by Augustus as Augusta Przetoria (whence 
abi name) after conquest of tribe Salassi in 

isalpine Gaul, at various times under Goths, 
Lombards, and Franks, became part of Bur- 
ieee kingdom, early came into hands of 

ukes of Savoy, now Kings of Italy, only part 
. ancestral possessions kept by Italian royal 
ouse 


APULIA, district of south-eastern Italy, known 
by this name in Roman times, subdued by 
Rome BC 317, conquered by Lombards from 
Eastern Empire » but recovered in roth 
century, conquered by Normans, who founded 
Duchy of Apulia, 1042, united to kingdom pf 
Sieily 1127. 


AQUILEIA, small village of Austrian Empire, 
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close to Italian frontier, at head or Adriatic 
Sea, founded as a Roman colony B.c 181, 
became a great commercial and strategic 
centre and one of the largest cities of Italy, 
capital of Venetia under Augustus, taken and 
destroyed by Attila 452, never recovered 


AQUITAINE, historic name of south-western 
France, Aquitania was, in Cesar’s time, a 
division of Gaul between Pyrenees and 
Garonne, Augustus extended the name over 
country between Pyrenees and Loire, largely 
occupied by Visigoths in 5th century, taken 
from Visigoths by Franks under Clovis 507- 
10, but never effectually controlled by Franks, 
conquered by Pepin the Short 760-8, duchy 
passed 1152 to Henry of Anjou (Henry II of 
England) by marrage with Eleanor, daughter 
of the Duke, later known chiefly as Gascony 
and Guienne, the latter a corruption of Aqui- 
taine 


ARAGON, district of Spain in valley of Ebro, 
with Saragossa as chief town, formerly 
separate kingdom, originating in 11th century, 
including Catalonia and Valencia, acquired 
dominion over Balearic Isles, in southern 
France, in Sicily (by Sicilian Vespers, 1282), 
and in Sardima, Alphonso V, the Magnani- 
mous (1416-58), was also King of Naples, 
modern Spanish kingdom created by marriage 
of Ferdinand of Aragon with Isabella of 
Castile 1469 


ARLES, town of France, on Rhone, near 
mouth, as Arelate was a Roman colony, a 
favourite residence of Constantine, in hands 
of Visigoths at fall of Empire, for a time in 
hands of Saracens in 8th century, later be- 
came capital of kingdom of Arles (see Bur- 
gundy) 

ARRAS, town of north-eastern France, capital 
of old province of Artois, as Memetocenna was 
chief town of Atrebates (whence name), a 
Belgic tribe conquered by Czsar, taken by 
Vandals, then in hands of Franks, subject for 
long to Counts of Flanders, passed to Philip 
Augustus of France as marriage dowry, 
ees to Duchy of Burgundy 1384, under 

apsburgs from Treaty of Senlis (1493) till 
1640, when it was taken by France, finally 
confirmed to France by Peace of the Pyrenees 
(1659), Treaties of Arras in 1435 and 1482. 


ASIA, said to be derived from a root denoting 
the rising sun, that 1s, ‘the East, Roman pro- 
vince of Asia formed of dominions in Asia 
Minor bequeathed to Rome by Attalus, King 
of Pergamum, B C 133, name Asia Minor does 
not appear till sth century A D., but not locally 
or officially used, Anatolia a recognized name 
for Asia Minor, originating in roth century 


AsTuRIAS, old province of north-western 
Spain, with Oviedo as chief town, owing to 
mountainous character never completely sub- 
dued by Romans or Goths and not conquered 
at all by Moors, Christian reconquest of Spain 
began from here, her of Spanish crown 1s 
Prince of Asturias 


ATHENS, great city-state of ancient Greece 
and capital of modern kingdom, at summit of 
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imperial glory under Pericles in third quarter 
of sth century B.C.; empire overthrown in 
Peloponnesian War by Sparta, came under 
Roman rule; philosophical schools closed by 
Justimian (529); after Latin conquest of Con- 
stantinople (1204) became a Latin ‘logdship, 
later duchy; duchy taken by Grand Catalan 
Company 1311, and came to King of Sicily 
1312, duchy conquered by Florentine house of 
Acciaiuoli 1385; taken by Turks 1458, taken 
by Venetians 1466 and 1687, but soon lost; 
taken by Greek insurgents 1821-2, recaptured 
by Turks 1826, capital of Greek kingdom 
since ‘1833. 


AUGSBURG, town of Bavaria, founded as 
Augusta Vindelzcorum by Augustus AD. 14 
after conquest of Rhztia, abandoned to 
Alamann: 1n 4th century, sacked by Huns, 
contested between Charlemagne and Duke of 
Bavaria, later in duchy of Swabia, free 1m- 
perial city from 1276 till 1806, when it was 
annexed to Bavaria, seat of several Imperial 
Diets, taken by Gustavus Adolphus 1632 It 
gave name to Confession of Augsburg (1530), 
Religious Peace of Augsburg (1555), and 
Augsburg Alliance (1686) 


AusTRIA, used (also in form Austrasia) 
originally of eastern part of Frankish Empire 
(about Metz), as opposed to Neustria, later 
of East Mark (Osterretch = east realm), founded 
by Charlemagne on middle Danube after con- 
quest of Avars, about 800, refounded more 
effectually by Otto the Great 955, given to 
Babenberg family 976, created a duchy 1156, 
house of Babenberg extinct 1246, Hapsburgs 
established in Austria 1282, created an arch- 
duchy 1453, Francis I assumed style Emperor 
of Austria 1804 


AVIGNON, city of south-eastern France, the 
Avenzo of classical antiquity, included in king- 
doms of Burgundy and Arles, later in count- 
ships of Provence and Toulouse, dismantled 
by Lous VIII of France for supporting Albt- 
genses, residence of Popes during Babylonish 
Captivity 1309-77, sold to Pope by Joanna, 
Countess of Provence, 1348, taken from 
Papacy and annexed by France 1791 


BADEN, grand-duchy of German Empire, 
in south west, became a margravate 1112, 
divided up, but all reunited 1771, Baden fought 
for Napoleon 1805, and obtained increase of 
territory, became grand-duchy 1806, revolu- 
tion of 1848 overthrown by Prussians, sup- 
ie Austria 1866 against Prussia, supported 

russia 1870 


BALEARIC ISLANDS, sais a successively by 
Carthagimans, Romans, Vandals (423), and 
Moors (798), separate Moorish kingdom 1009, 
conquered by Aragon 1232 


BARCELONA, large city and port of north- 
eastern Spain, capital of Catalonia; said to 
have been founded by Hamilcar Barca, the 
Carthaginian, in 3rd century BC., and named 
from him Barcino; came under Rome in time 
of Augustus, in hands of Visigoths; taken by 
Moors 713, later under Franks, counts of 
Barcelona independent from 874, county united 
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to Ara 1149, and city became great trading 
port, rebelled geraiet pain 1640, but subdued 
1652, taken by French 1697, but restored by 
Treaty of Ryswyk same year; captured by 
Peterborough (1705) in War of Spanish Suc- 
cession, and by French party 1714; taken by 
French in Peninsular War (1208), now a revo- 
lutionary centre 


BASEL (French, Baie), second largest town 
of Switzerland, capital of a canton, named 
Basthsa (“ oa bee city”) as residence of Emperor 
Valentinian I 374, 1n hands of Alamanmn, then 
hd of East Frankish kingdom, then in 

urgundy, then included in Empire again; 
became free town in 14th century, nearly 
destroyed by earthquake 1356, joined Swiss 
Confederation 1501, a centre of Reformation 
under CEcolampadius Council of Basel 1431- 
49- Peace of Basel (1499) virtually recognized 

wiss independence of Empire Treaty of 
Basel (1795) between France and Prussia 


BavaRIA, southern kingdom of German Em- 
pire, so called from name of tribes who settled 
there in 5th and 6th centuries, subject to 
Franks, but with own Duke till time of Charle- 
magne, included in eastern Frankish kingdom 
at division, ravaged by Magyars1n 907, Duke 
Henry the Quarrelsome deposed by Otto II 
976 but restored 985, duchy passed to Welfs 
or Guelfs 1070, given to Otto of Wittelsbach 
1180, occupied by French 1795, sided with 
Napoleon, 1805, and made a kingdom, sup- 
ported Austria against Prussia 1866, supported 
Prussia against France 1870 and joined new 
Empire 


BELGIUM, named from the Belgz, a group 
of tribes mentioned by Cesar as inhabiting 
north eastern Gaul, later conquered by Sahan 
Franks, included in the*middle kingdom at 
the partition of Verdun (843), became later 
duchy of Lower Lorraine, and afterwards split 
up into duchy of Brabant, county of Flanders, 
&c , came under Burgundian rule in 15th cen- 
tury, culminating in Charles the Bold, who was 
overthrown at Nancy in 1477, marrage of 
Charles's daughter to Maximilian of Austna 
began Hapsburg-Spanish period, revolt of 
16th century against Spain under William of 
Orange resulted in separation of Holland from 
Belgium at Union of Utrecht (1579), passed 
from Spain to Austria at Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713), conquered by France during the Revo- 
lution, at Vienna settlement of 1815 joined to 
Holland, but revolted 1830 and became separate 
kingdom, overrun by Germany, 1914. 


BELGRADE, capital of Servia, at junction of 
Save with Danube, founded by Celts 3rd cen- 
tury BC and long called Ssngidunum, taken 
by Romans, then by Huns, Goths, &c, re- 
covered for Empire by Justinian, occupied by 
Bulgarians from oth century, by Magyars in 
12th century, taken by Turks 1521; held by 
Austrians 1688-90, 1717-39, 1789-92, finally 
evacuated by Turkey and became Servian 
capital, 1866; bombarded by Austria, 1914. 


BENEVENTO, town of Campania, in Italy, an 
old Samnite city, taken by Romans when 
Samnites were finally conquered; Pyrrhus 
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finally defeated here (B.C. 275); became a 
separate Lombard duchy in 6th century, and 
maintained independence at Frankish conquest 
in 8th century, passed to Papacy, united to 
kingdom of ftaty 1860. 


BERLIN, capital of Prussia and German 
Empire, dates from an century, occupied 
by Russians 1760, by Napoleon 1 , again 
by French 1812-3, Liberal revolution 1848. 

reaty of Berlin (1878) dealt with Eastern 
Question 


BERN, capital of Swiss canton Bern and of 
Swiss Confederation, founded by Duke of 
Zahringen 1191, became free imperial city 
1218, entered Swiss Confederation 1353, ac- 
cepted Reformation 1528 


BESANCON, town of eastern France, as 
Vesontzo chief place of the Sequam, taken by 
Ceesar, in county of Burgundy, or Franche- 
Comté, but a free imperial city 1189-1651, 
assed to France with Franche-Comté at 

eace of Nimeguen (1679) 


BOHEMIA, kingdom of Austrian Empire, so 
named from Bon, a Celtic tribe which for- 
merly inhabited it, conquered by Teutonic 
Marcomann, ultimately by Slav Czechs in 
sth century, kingdom dates from 1198, when 
Ottakar II was ruler, Ottakar II conquered 
Austria, Carinthia, &c , but was defeated and 
slain at Marchfeld (1278) by Rudolf of Haps- 
burg, kingdom came to Austrian Hapsburgs 
1526, ever since 1n their possession 


BORNHOLM, Baltic island belonging to Den- 
mark, has been at various times independent 
viking centre, fief of archbishop of Lund, pos- 
session of Hanseatic League, Danish posses- 
sion, Swedish possession (1645), and since 1660 
Danish * 


BOURGES, town of France, once as Avart- 
cum chief city of Gallic tribe Bituriges (whence 
name), taken by Cesar, in hands of Visigoths 
475-507, capital of a in Middle Ages, head- 
quarters of Charles VII (‘‘ King of Bourges ”’) 
when English occupied France 


BRABANT, province of Belgium with Brussels 
as capital, also a province (North Brabant) of 
Holland, name that of a duchy originating 
1190 out of duchy of Lower Lorraine, joined 
to duchy of Burgundy 1430, war against Spain 
left part to United Provinces, part to Spain, 
latter becoming ultimately part of Belgian 
kingdom 


BRANDENBURG, province of Prussia, bearing 
name of former margravate and electorate 
of Holy Roman Empire, originally a mark 
against Slavs, Albert the Bear took title Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg 1150, Hohenzollern 
rule began 1415, Frederick William, ‘‘ Great 
Elector”, 1640-88, Elector Frederick III be- 
came first King of Prussia as Frederick I 
1yor See Prussia 


BREDA, old Brabant town, now in Holland; 
taken by Maurice of Nassau from Spaniards 
1590, taken by Spinola for Spaniards 1625, 
recaptured by Frederick Henry of Orange 
637 » passed finally to Holland 1648 Peace 
of Breda (1667) between England and Holland 
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BREISACH, town of German Empire, in Baden, 
on Rhine, long one of the chief frontier for- 
tresses of Germany, stronghold of Gallic 
Sequam as Mons Bresracus (whence name); 
fortified by Emperor Valentiman 369; taken 
by Bernard of Weimar 1638, and annexed to 
Fesnee 1648, restored to Austria by Peace of 
Ryswyk (1697), again became French 1703, 
but restored to Austria at Peace of Rastatt 
(1714), taken again by French 1744, Peace of 
Pressburg (1805) gave it finally to Baden, suf- 
fered heavily in Franco-German War 


BREMEN, port of German Emprre, capital of 
a small free state, bishopric founded by Charle- 
magne, town admitted to Hanseatic League 
1283, excluded 1285, readmitted 1358, excluded 
1427, readmitted 1433, adopted Reformation 
and joined Schmalkaldic League, bishopric 
passed to Sweden at Peace of Westphalia 
(1648), bishopric passed to Hanover 1720, and 
town recogmzed as a free city, taken by 
French 1806 and annexed by Napoleon, again 
independent 1815, joned North German Con- 
federation 1867 and German Empire 1871. 


BRESLAU, town of Prussia, capital of pro- 
vince of Silesia, founded as Slavonic town 
before 1000, part of Poland for a time, then 
independent duchy, came to Bohemia 1335, 
and passed to Hapsburgs 1526, annexed to 
Ls Seta by Frederick the Great in Seven Years’ 

ar 


BRITTANY, or BRITANNY, so named from 
Britons who crossed the sea to people it when 
Angles and Saxons invaded Britain, north- 
east Celtic division of France, Bretons repelled 
Norman invaders, became duchy 992, duchy 
joined to France by marriage 1491 


BRUGES, city of Belgium, in Flanders, an- 
cient city, in 14th century chief commercial 
centie of northern Europe, lost its position 
through silting of river and other causes, 
again a seaport through making of a ship 
canal 


BRUNSWICK, duchy of German Empire, ter- 
ritory belonged to Henry the Proud, Duke of 
Saxony, in 12th century, then under his son 
Henry the Lion, duchy created 1235 in family 
of Welf, split up 1267 into two duchies of 
Brunswick-Wolfenbuttel and Brunswick-Lune- 
burg, latter becoming electorate and then 
kingdom of Hanover (which see), duchy was 
part of Napoleon’s kingdom of Westphaha 


BRUSSELS, capital of Belgium, and after 1383 
capital of ancient duchy of Brabant, came with 
Brabant under Dukes of Burgundy tn 15th cen- 
tury, then under Hapsburgs, since 1830 capital of 
Belgian kingdom, occupied by Germany, 1914 


BULGARIA, named from Bulgars, a people 
akin to Tatars, Huns, and Finns, who settled 
in ancient Moesia in 7th century, became 
Christian in oth century, Bulgarian empire 
under Simeon (893-927), and again under 
Samuel (976-1014), greatest ruler was Ivan 
Asen II (1218-41); under Turkish rule 1396- 
1878, made autonomous 1n latter year; declared 
independent kingdom 1908 


BURGUNDY, a name of various historical 
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application, derived from the Burgundians, a 

eutonic people from the ron of the Oder 
and Vistula who settled and formed a king- 
dom on upper Rhine about 407, defeated by 
Aétius 437 and settled in Savoy, with Besan- 
con, Lyons, Langres, Vienne, Genevd-és chief 
towns, their eae Set conquered by Franks 
534. Kingdom of Provence or Cisyuran Bur- 
gundy founded in south-eastern France 879, 
and that of Transjyuran or Juran Burgundy in 
western Switzerland 888, the two united 933 
and became later known as kingdom of Arles, 
passed to Empire 1033 Duchy of Burgundy 
founded after Treaty of Verdun (843) in part 
of ancient Burgundy left to western Frankish 
kingdom, west of Saéne (with Dion as chief 
town), duchy given to Robert, brother of 
Henry I of France, 1032, and continued in 
Capetian line till 1361, 1n 1363 duchy conferred 
on Philip the Bold, son of John King of France, 
duchy greatly extended by Charles the Bold, 
but overthrown by his defeat and death at 
Nancy 1477, this duchy became a French pro- 
ah For county of Burgundy see Franche- 

omté, 


Capiz, port of southern Spain, founded by 
Phoenicians 1100 B C and occupied by Cartha- 
ginians about 500 BC, taken by Rome from 
Carthage, a great and flourishing city till 
destroyed by Visigoths in 5th century AD, 
captured by Alfonso X of Castile from Moors 
1262, and rebuilt, trade flourished again after 
discovery of America, attacked by British 
1587, 1596, 1625, 1702, blockaded by British 
fleet 1797-8 and bombarded by Nelson 1800 


CALABRIA, 1n Roman times a district in the 
heel of Italy, now a province in the toe, trans- 
ference of name took place after Lombards had 
conquered ancient Calabria in 7th century 


CALAIS, town of north-east France, taken 
by Edward III in 1347 and remained with 

nglish till 1558, taken by Spaniards 1596 but 
restored to France at Peace of Vervins 1598 


CAMBRAI, town of north-east France, an- 
ciently Camaracum, a town of the Gallic tribe 
Nervi, later under Franks, included in Charles 
the Bold s dominions and came on his death to 
Lous XI of France, who gave it to Emperor, 
finally assigned to France by Peace of Nime- 

uen (1679) League of Cambra: (1508) against 

enice comprised France, Empire, and Pope 
Peace of Cambrai (1529) between France, Em- 
pire, and England. 


Capua, town of Campania, one of the most 
important places in ancient Italy, destroyed by 
Saracens 840, and never revived, modern Capua 
na oa site of ancient Casilinum, a few miles 
fe) 


CARTAGENA, seaport of south-eastern Spain, 
founded by Carthaginians 243 B C. as Carthago 
Nova or New Carthage (whence name), taken 
by Romans 210 BC , nearly destroyed by Visi- 
goths 425; fell to Moors, but finally conquered 
from them 1276. 


CASTILE, ancient kingdom of Spain, repre- 
sented by provinces of Old Castile and New 
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Castile, by union with Leon and Aragon and 
by conquest from Moors gradually expanded 
into Spanish monarchy. See Aragon. 


CATTARO, port of Dalmatia, im Austrian 
Empire, on east coast of Adriatic, founded 
and century BC, plundered by Saracens 840 
and by Bulgarians 1102, under Servian pro- 
tection as an independent republic for two cen- 
turies till 1389, under Vemce from 1420, passed 
to Austria by Treaty of Campo Formio 1797, 
to Italy by Peace of Pressburg 1810, incor- 
porated in French Empire 1810, to Austria 
since 1814, 


CEvuTA, Spanish town on coast of co, 
opposite Gibraltar, originally a Cartha n 
colony, then a Roman colony, under Vandals, 
but recovered by Justinian, taken bY Visigoths 


618, fell to Arabs 711, taken by Portuguese 
1415, passed to Spain 1580 


CHALONS-SUR-MARNF, town of north-eastern 
France, representing ancient chief town of the 
Gaultsh tribe Catalauni (whence ase 6 near 
it the Huns under Attila were defeated in the 
historic battle of 451 


CLEVES, town of Prussia, near Dutch fron- 
tier, seat of a former duchy, which was united 
with those of Julich and Berg 1521, disputed 
succession in 1609 preceding Thirty Years’ 
War, Cleves assigned to Brandenburg (later 
Prussia) by Treaty of Xanten (1614) 


COBLENZ, town of Prussia, at confluence of 
Rhine and Moselle (whence old name Con- 
fiuentes, corrupted to Coblenz), founded as 
military post by Romans BC g, later a resi- 
dence of Frankish kings, from 1018 to 1794 
belonged to Archbishop of Trier, one of the 
Imperial Electors, taken by French 1794, by 
Russians 1814, to Prussia since 1815 


COLOGNE, large town of Prussia, on Rhine, 
Roman colony founded here by Emperor 
Claudius, AD 50, and named from his wife 
Colonia Agrippina (whence name of town), 
came under Franks, archbishop was an elec- 
tor of the Empire, archbishopric secularized 
1801, yoined Hanseatic League 1201, occupied 
by French 1794, and incorporated in France 
1801, to Prussia since 1815 


CONSTANCE, town of German Empire, in 
Baden, on Lake of Constance, on Swiss fron- 
tier, see of important prince-bishop from 6th 
century to 1821, imperial free city 1192, In 
Protestant Schmalkaldic League 1530, but 
annexed to Austria 1548 and Protestantism 
suppressed, came to Baden at Peace of Press- 
burg (1805). Council of Constance (1414-8) 


CONSTANTINOPLE, capital of Turkish Em- 
ire, founded 330 bY Constantine the Great 
y enlargement of Byzantium as capital of 
Roman Empire, attacked by Avars 627, by 
Saracens 673-7 and 718, by 3ulgarians 813 
and 913, taken by Crusaders in Fourth Crusade 
1204 and e seat of Latin Empire, re- 
covered by Greeks 1261, taken by Turks 
1453 Councils of Constantinople in 381, 553, 
680-1, and 869 regarded as ecumenical by 
Latin Church. 
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Corpova, town in southern Spain, ongin- 
ally Carthagiman, then a great city under 
Romans and under Visigoths, in 756 became 
under Moors capital of separate Caliphate, 
taken by Castile 1236, sacked by French 1808. 


Corsica, island in Mediterranean belonging 
to France, in early times Etruscan, then - 
thaginian, then Roman, conquered by Vandals 
469: by Eastern Empire 534, ravaged by 

oths and Lombards, conquered by Charle- 
magne 774, repeatedly attacked by Moors in 
gth century and occupied for a time, time of 
feudal anarchy followed, under rule of Pisa 
1190, | epi to Genoa 1347, contested be- 
tween Aragon and Genoa, first French attack 
1553, unsuccessful, proclaimed an independent 
kingdom under Theodore I 1736, subdued by 
France 1738-9 on behalf of Genoa, sold by 
Genoa to France 1768, occupied by Britain 
1794-6, taken by France 1796, again occupied 
by Britain 1814, French since 1815 


CRACOW, town of Austrian Empire, in Ga- 
hicia, from 1305 to ie coronation and burial- 
place of the kings of Poland, Cracow made a 
free republic 1815, annexed by Austria 1846 


CRETE, Greek island in Mediterranean, seat 
of a civilization before 2000 BC , subdued by 
Romans 67 BC, taken by Saracens 826, re- 
conquered for Eastern Empire 961, under Venice 
1204 to 1669, when it fell to the Turks, name 
Candia used by Venetians, revolt against Turks 
1821, but island not freed, ceded to Egypt 1832, 
again under Turks 1840, insurrection 1866 sup- 
pressed, but some autonomy granted in 1868, 
under Prince George of Greece as High Com- 
missioner 1898, annexed to Greece 1913 


CRIMEA, Russian peninsula on Black Sea, 
originally occupied by Celtic Cimmerians, then 
by Scythians, colonized by Greeks, then under 
King of Pontus, became tributary to Rome, 
overrun by Goths, Huns, Tatars, and Mon- 
gols, Genoese seized Venetian settlements here 
in 13th century, conquered by Turks 1475, an- 
nexed by Russia 1783, Crimean War 1854-6 


DALMATIA, kingdom of Austrian Empire, on 
east coast of Adriatic, conquered by Romans 
AD 9g, under Odoacer and Theodoric, con- 
quered by Justinian 535, Slavonic immigration 
in 7th century, but not affecting the city-states, 
Hungarian conquest 1102, but Venice remained 
suzerain in Zara, &c , Venice master of all 
except independent Ragusa 1420, all Turkish 
by 1540 except maritime cities, Peace of Car- 
lowitz (1699) gave Dalmatia to Venice, Peace 
of Campo Formio (1797) gave it to Austria, to 
France by Peace of Pressburg (1805), finally 
Austrian since 1815. 


DANZIG, seaport of Prussia, of ancient ori- 
gin, under Teutonic gn 1308, a member 
of Hanseatic League, to Poland 1454, but as a 
free city, taken by Russians and Saxons 1734, 
came to Prussia 1793, Napoleon again made 
it a free city, restored to Prussia 1814. 


Dijon, town of eastern France, the capital 
of the old duchy of Burgundy (which see). 


DuNKIRK, port of north-eastern France, m 
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ancient Flanders, whose fortunes it shared; 
Turenne gained victory here 1658 over Condé 
and Don fees. and town was given to England; 
Charles II sold :t back to France 1662; fort:fi- 
cations demohshed under Treaty of Utrecht 
(1713), British attack failed 1793, name means 
*“church of the dunes” 


DvuRAzzo, capital of Albania, as Ep:damnus 
was a Greek colony founded 7th century B.C , 
a dispute regarding it between Corinth and 
Corcyra was a cause of Peloponnesian War; 
Romans called it Dyrrhachium (whence modern 
name), Robert Guiscard and his Normans de- 
feated forces of Eastern Empire here 1081, and 
took the town, afterwards came to Venice 
(1202) and Charles of Anjou (1268), became 
independent duchy under Angevin rulers, fell 
to Servia 1336 and again to Venice 1394, to 
Turks 1501, included in Albanian kingdom 


1913. 


Eusaa, or NEGROPONT, Greek island, pro- 
minent in ancient Greek history, in Latin hands 
after Latin conquest of Constantinople (1204), 
conquered by Venice 1390, taken by Turks 
1470, became part of Greece 1830 


EvuROPE, from a root denoting fhe setting 
sun or the West, 1m distinction from Asia 


FINLAND, Sane oueny in Russian Empire, 
named from the Finns, a non-Aryan people who 
occupied it in 7th or 8th century, conquered 
and Christianized by Sweden 1157, ceded to 
Russia 1809 


FLANDERS, ancient district of Netherlands, 
now mainly in Belgium, but partly in Holland 
and France, with Bruges and Ghent as chief 
towns, at Treaty of Verdun (843) assigned to 
Charles the Bald’s western Frankish kingdom, 
made a margravate by Charles the Bald and 
became a county in roth century, passed with 
rest of Netherlands to Philip the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy, 1n 1384, then under Hapsburgs, 
part assigned to independent Holland by 

reaty of Westphalia (1648), parts to France 
by Peace of Pyrenees (1659), Peace of A1x-la- 
Chapelle (1668), and Peace of Nimeguen (1679); 
incorporated in France 1795-1814 


FLORENCE, city of Italy, capital of Tuscany , 
founded in Roman times, occupied by Goths 
and Lombards, scene of many struggles be- 
tween Guelphs and Ghibellines in Middle Ages, 
frequently at war with Pisa and Siena, became 
a great banking centre, under the Medic: 1434- 
1737, especially Lorenzo the Magnificent, 1469- 
92, but with interruptions, Savonarola, moral 
and political reformer, executed 1498, lost her 
liberty and became capital of grand-duchy of 
Tuscany 1531, grand-duchy passed from Me- 
dic: to Francis, Duke of Lorraine, 1737, an- 
nexed with Tuscany to French Empire 1808; 
made capital of kingdom of Etruria by Na- 
poleon 1809, ey restored 1814; 
annexed to kingdom of Sardima 1859, capital 
of kingdom of Italy 1865-71. 


FRANCE, representing the ancient name 
Francia, denoting the territory of the Franks, 
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but apphed now only to the western part of 
their territory, covering most of ancient Gaul; 
the kingdom developed from a small duchy 
with Paris as its centre and gradually absorbed 


all the feudal dependencies. 


FRANCHE-COMTE, meamng free c » a 
name historically applied to the county of 
Burgundy, lying east of the duchy of Bur- 
gundy, and having Déle as chief place, se- 
cured to France by Peace of Nimeguen (1679), 
and Besancon made capital of new province 


FRANCONIA (German, Franken), name of 
certain districts in Bavaria, representing a sur- 
vival of the name of the anctent East Frankish 
Empire, during the Middle Ages there was a 
duchy of Francona 


FRANKFORT-ON- Main, town of Prussia; 
comes into notice in time of Charlemagne, 
became place of election of German kings (or 
emperors), fell to French 1n Revolution and 
made by Napoleon capital of a grand-duchy, 
in 1815 became again a free city, and in 1816 
became seat of German Confederation, seat 
of German National Parliament 1848, sup- 
ported Austria 1866 and was annexed to Prus- 
sia. Treaty of Frankfort (1871) ended Franco- 
German War 


GENEVA, city of Switzerland, capital of can- 
ton of same name, mentioned by Cesar as a 
town of the Allobroges, belonged to Burgun- 
dian kingdom in sth and 6th century, and fell 
to Franks 534, came with Burgundy to Empire 
1032, later often in conflict with its prince- 
bishop, and gradually established its civic 
privileges, came into relations with the Swiss 
1530, adopted Protestantism 1535 and became 
Calvin's home, repelled final attempt of Savoy 
to take it 1602, annexed to France 1798, again 
independent 1813, entered Swiss Confederation 


1815 


GENOA, ancient city of Italy, a powerful 
naval and commercial republic in the Middle 
Ages, long rivalry with Pisa ended by crush- 
ing of Pisa at Battle of Meloria (1284), then 
constant conflict with Venice, a rival com- 
mercial power, under French for a time, but 
became independent republic 1528 under Andrea 
Doria, made the Ligurian Republic under Na- 
poleon, and then annexed to his Empire, given 
to kingdom of Sardinia 1815 


GERMANY, in Latin Germania, name given 
by Tacitus and other Roman writers to country 
inhabited by various peoples east of Gaul, in 
French the word is Allemagne, representing 
the name of the famous tribe or confederation 
of Alamann1, the German word 1s Deutschland, 
containing same root as ZJeuton 


GHENT, town of Belgium, formerly capital 
of Flanders, at one time a great centre of in- 
dustry and commerce, absorbed in Burgundy 
with rest of Flanders, Charles V suppressed 
all its privileges 1540 to punish it for a disturb- 
ance, often taken im the religious and other 
wars; included in Austrian Netherlands 1713, 
annexed to France 1794, in ra Da of Nether- 
lands 1814, 1n Belgian kingdom since 1830. 
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Treaty of Ghent (1814) ended war between 
Britain and United States. 


GIBRALTAR, British fortress in south of Spain 
at entrance to Mediterranean, as Calpe was in 
ancient times one of the Pillars of Hercules; 
taken by Arabs 711, captured by Spanish 
1309; recovered by Mohammedans 1333, again 
taken by Christians 1462, taken by British and 
Dutch 1704, and annexed to Britain, withstood 
& great siege 1779-83 successfully. 


GRANADA, town and province of southern 
Spain, under the Vandals tn the sth century 
and under the Arabs from the 8th century, 
became a distinct Moorish kingdom, whose 
overthrow in 1492 ended Moslem rule in Spain. 


GREECE, name of a kingdom of south-eastern 
Europe, derived from the name of a tribe in 
Epirus (southern Albania) and applied to whole 
country by Romans, classic Greek name was 
Hellas, and of people Hellenes, and these names 
are used by Greeks to-day 


GRENOBLE, town of south-eastern France, 
whose name 18 a corruption of Grat:anopolts 
(‘* Gratian’s town”), applied in honour of Em- 
peror Gratian, under Burgundians and Franks, 
and then included in kingdom of Arles or Pro- 
vence, which ended 1032, passed with rest of 
its district (called Dauphine) to France 1349 


HAINAUT, province of Belgium, continuing 
name of a former countship, at one time part 
of central kingdom of Lotharingia, later in- 
cluded in duchy of Lorraine, passed under 
House of Burgundy in 15th century and after- 
wards shared fate of the southern Netherlands 


HAMBURG, seaport of Germany, capital of a 
small free state of the Empire, originated in 
a fortress founded by Charlemagne, a chief 
member of the Hanseatic League, free 1m- 
perial city from 1510, joined Schmalkaldic 
League 1536, joined North German Confedera- 
tion 1866, and German Empire 1871, joined 
German Customs Union 1888 


HANOVER, town of Prussia, formerly capital 
of a duchy representing one of the branches of 
the House of Brunswick, from 1692 capital of 
electorate of Brunswick-Liineburg, elector be- 
came also King of Britain 1714 (George I), 
kingdom of Hanover constituted 1814, sepa- 
rated from British crown on accession of Queen 
Victoria 1837, supported Austria 1866, and 
consequently annexed by Prussia 


HEIDELBERG, town of Baden, in Germany, 
formerly capital of the Electors Palatine; 
several times taken during Thirty Years’ War, 
sacked by French 1688 and 1693, annexed to 
grand-duchy of Baden 1803 


HESSE, grand-duchy in German Empire; 
name represents that of a Frankish tribe, the 
Hess, became a landgravate 1265, Landgrave 
Phihp Protestant leader in Germany 1509-67, 
Hesse divided at his death among his four sons, 
Hesse-Cassel and Hesse-Homburg annexed by 
Prussia 1866, Hesse-Darmstadt remainsa sepa- 
pei state of the Empire under simple name 

esse. 
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HOLLAND, kingdom including territory of a 
former countship, county of Holland dates 
from about 1083, passed under House of Bur- 
gundy 1436, thence to eee ba indepen- 
dence secured under Union of Utrecht 1579, 
conquered by France 1795 and Batavian Repub- 
lic established, made a kingdom by pero 
1806, kingdom of Netherlands created 1814, 
but Belgium broke off 1830 ; 


HOLSTEIN, part of Prussian provinge’ of 
Schleswig - Holstein, formerly a duchy be- 
longing to Denmark but held as a fief of the 
Empire, annexed by Prussia after wars 1864-6. 


HUNGARY, kingdom included in Austrian 
Empire, founded by Magyar invaders about 
895, was long the great bulwark of Christen- 
dom against the Turks, overthrown by Turks 
1526 at Battle of Mohdcs, and became asso- 
ciated with Austria, revolted 1848 but repressed 
with Russian help, autonomy fully recognized 
by Austria 1867 


ITALY, name used both 1n ancient and modern 
times for central peninsula projecting from 
Europe into Mediterranean, united under an- 
cient Rome, but split up into many states from 
fall of Western Empire till reunion in r9th cen- 
tury under Piedmontese kingdom of Sardinia. 


La ROCHELLE, seaport of western France, 
dates from at least 10th century, a great 
Huguenot centre during the Religious Wars, 
subducd by Richelieu 1628 


LEON, province of Spain, representing an 
ancient Christian kingdom, kingdom dated 
from 913, and was finally united with Castile 
1230 

LIECHTENSTEIN, small independent state 
between Switzerland and Austria, closely 
associated with latter, created a debonair 
1719, under Holy Roman Empire 1719-1806, 
and German Confederation 1815-66, indepen- 
dent since 1866 


LIEGE, town of Belyium, dates from 6th 
century, constant struggles for rights against 
its powerful bishops, sacked by Charles the 
Bold 1468, taken by Marlborough 1702, an- 
nexed to France 1794, 1n kingdom of Nether- 
lands from 1815, and that of Belgium since 
1830, taken by Germany, 1914. 


LisBON, capital of Portugal, known to 
Romans as Olsstfo (whence modern name), 
also called Ulysstppo trom a legend that 
Ulysses founded it, after occupation by Van- 
dals and Visigoths, was taken by Moors 711, 
taken by Portuguese kingdom from Arabs 
1147, burned by Castilans 1373, destroyed 
by earthquake 1755 


LOMBARDY, division of northern Italy, per- 
petuating the name of the Lombard invaders, 
who founded a kingdom in Italy 568, Lombard 
kingdom overthrown by Charlemagne 774 


LORRAINE (German, Lothringen), derived 
from Lotharingia, name of the middle king- 
dom allotted in 855 to Lothair, a son of the 
Emperor Lothair I, who had received the 
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central lands of the Carolngian Empire along 
with Italy and Provence at the partition of 
Verdun (843), this original Lotharingia in- 
cluded Holland, Belgium, parts, i acre 
Prussia and Switzerland, Sesdes the ‘country 
now called Lorraine (aroun Mets}; duchy of 
Lorvaiae created 925; divided into two duchies, 
Lower and Upper Lorraine, about 965, former 

ing later duchy of Brabant (now in Bel- 
gium), r Lorraine or Lorraine proper in 
hands of France 1678-97, annexed to France 
1766, taken by Germany 1870 


LUBECK, town of German Emprre, capital of 
a small free state, made a free city of Empire 
1226, long head of Hanseatic League, sacked 
by French 1806, annexed by Napoleon 1810, 
free town of German Confederation 1815, 1n 
North German Confederation 1866, 1n German 
Empire since 1871. 


LUXEMBURG, independent grand-duchy on 
frontiers of Belgium and Germany, and also 
an adjacent province of Belgium, became a 
countship ro60 and a duchy 1354, in French 
hands 1795-1815, made grand-duchy 1815 
under King of Netherlands, on accession of 
Queen Wilhelmina in Holland 1890 Luxem- 
burg passed to a male kinsman 


Lyons, town of France, founded as Lug- 
dunum (whence name) by Greek refugees 59 
BC, Roman colony established 43 B C , capital 
of Burgundian kingdom 478, French kings 
established authority 1312. 


MACFDONIA, region in Balkan peninsula, 
now divided between Servia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece, seat of kingdom of Philip and his son 
Alexander the Great in ancient times, came 
under Roman sway, devastated by Goths and 
Avars, settled by Slavonic races down to 7th 
century, Bulgarians conquered Slavs in goth 
century, under Eastern Empire from 1o14 till 
Latin conquest of Constantinople (1204), under 
Bulgarian rule 1234-1330, under Servian rule 
1330-55, Turkish conquest from 1389 to 1428, 
lost to Turkey by Treaty of Bucharest (1913), 
ending wars among Balkan States 


MADRID, capital of Spain, taken from Moors 
1083, made capital of Spain 1560 


Mainz (French, Mayence), town of German 
Empire, in Hesse, founded by Romans as 
Maguntiacum (whence modern name), became 
see of an important archbishop, who was an 
elector of the Empire, free city from 1118, 
taken during Thirty Years’ War by Swedes 
1631, and by French 1644, again taken by 
French 1688, welcomed French 1792, given to 
Hesse 1815 


MALTA, British island in Mediterranean, 1n 
Phoenician, Carthaginian, and Roman hands 
successively, taken by Arabs 870, taken by 
Normans from Sicily 1090, then under Angevin 
and later the Aragonese rulersof Sicily; Knights 
of St John granted Malta by Emperor Charles 
V 1530, Turkish attack repulsed 1565, taken 
by Napoleon 1798, taken by British 1799, se- 
cured to Britain 1814. 


MARSEILLES, chief seaport of France; founded 
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as Greek colony ao) 600 B.C.; annexed 
with Provence to France 1481. 


METz, town of Germany, 1n Alsace-Lorraine, 
chief town of Lorraine, existed under Romans 
as a Gaulish town, capital of Austrasia, eastern 
Frankish kingdom, capital of Lorraine later, 
free impenal town from 13th century. fell to 
French 1552, and ceded to them by Treaty of 
Westphalia (1648), restored to Germany 1871 


Mian, chief town of Lombardy, in Italy, 
anciently called Medzolanum (whence modern 
name), it was finally subdued by Rome 196 
B.C , was seat of Western Emperors in 4th 
century, destroyed by Goths 539, occupied by 
Lombards 569, under Franks 774, destroyed 
by Frederick Barbarossa 1162, came under 
House of Visconti: 1262, republic 1447-50, 
Francesco Sforza became Duke 1450, occu- 
pied by French 1500-12, under Spanish crown 
1535-1714, then under Austria till Napoleon's 
conquest 1796, annexed to kingdom of Italy 


1859. 


MONTENEGRO, kingdom 1n Balkan peninsula, 
continuously independent of Turkey ever since 
Turks overthrew Servia at Kossovo (1389), 
proclaimed itself a kingdom instead of a princi- 
pality 1910 


Moscow, second capital of Russia, from the 
principality here the Russian state was gradu- 
ally built up by conquest, &c , Ivan IIT (1462- 
1505) chiefly established its supremacy, Peter 
the Great left 1t 1703 and founded St Peters- 
burg as new capital, occupied by French 1812 
and ruined by accidental fire 


MUNICH, capital of kingdom of Bavaria, 
made capital of duchy of Bavaria 1255, occu- 
pied by Gustavus Adolphus 1632, 1n Austrian 
hands 1705 and 1742 


NANTES, city of western France, named from 
ancient Gaulish tribe Namnetes, was chief 
town of Britanny, Edict of Nantes (1598) gave 
toleration to Huguenots till its revocation in 
1685 


NAPLES, largest city of Italy, originally a 
Greek settlement (Neapols = ‘‘new town”), 
occupied by Rome in 4th century BC, taken 
from Goths by Belisarius in 6th century, taken 
back by Totila, but recovered for Eastern Em- 

ire by Narses, a duchy under exarchate of 

avenna, independent republic from beginning 
of 8th century, capital of Norman kingdom ot 
Naples (or more correctly, Sicily on the main- 
land) from 12th century, sometimes along with 
insular Sicily as kingdom of Two Sicilies, 
sometimes apart from it, taken by Garibaldi 
1860 and annexed to kingdom of Italy 


NAVARRE, province of northern Spain, repre- 
senting former kingdom which included part 
of modern France, Spanish part finally an- 
nexed by Spanish kingdom 1516, French part 
continued as an independent kingdom till union 
with crown of France under Henry IV (Henry 
of Navarre). 


NICE, town of southern France, founded 
2000 years ago from Marseilles, came under 
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Saracens 1n 9th century; under protection of 
Savoy from 1388, taken and pillaged by Bar- 
bary pirates under Barbarossa 1543, several 
times taken by France, but always restored to 
Savoy; belonged to France 1792-1814, reverted 
ocueee kingdom 1814, but ceded to France 
1 e 


NORMANDY, old province of northern France, 
named from the Normans (= Northmen) who 
were granted it for settlement 911 by Charles 
the Simple, became a powerful duchy, sts 
famous duke William the Conqueror became 
King of England 1066, conquered by French 
king from England 1204, taken back by Eng- 
land 1415-9, recovered by France 1450 


Norway, one of the Scandinavian kingdoms, 
established as a kingdom in ioth century, 
united with Denmark and Sweden by Union 
of Calmar 1397, united with Denmark only 
from 1450, ceded to Sweden 1814, became 1n- 
dependent kingdom 1905 


NOVGOROD, town of Russia, called in Varan- 
gians or Swedes 862 to its defence, an event 
regarded as the foundation of the Russian 
state, long a great trading centre and 1nde- 
pendent state, conquered by Moscow 1478 


ORLEANS, city of France, named Aurelzanum 
after Emperor Marcus Aurelius or Emperor 
Aurelian, taken by Franks 498, important 
throughout French history, relieved by Joan 
of Arc 1429, a Protestant centre in Wars of 
Religion 


PADUA, town of north-east Italy, claims to 
be oldest city in north Italy, after fall of 
Western Empire passed successively under 
Goths, Eastern Empire, Lombards, and Franks, 
under despots of Carrara family 1318-1405; 
under Venice 1405-1797, under Austria 1797- 
1866, included in kingdom of Italy since 1866 


PARIS, capital of France, named from Gaul- 
ish tribe Parisu, capital of French kingdom 
from 987 


Pavia, city of Lombardy, in Italy, known as 
Ticnum in Roman times, became Lombard 
capital 570 and remained so till overthrow of 
Lombard power by Charlemagne 774, Francis 
I of France defeated and made prisoner here 
1525 by Imperialists, under Napoleon 1796- 
1814, joined to Sardinian kingdom 1859 


PICARDY, district of north-east France, about 
Amiens, Boulogne, &c , includes Soissons and 
Laon, two of chief capitals of Frankish king- 
dom, annexed to crown of France 1477. 


PIEDMONT, province of north-west Italy, 
with Turin as capital, included in Lombard 
kingdom, came under dukes of Savoy, who 
are now represented by the King of Italy. See 
Savoy 


Pisa, town of Italy, in Tuscany, of ancient 
ongin; long a flourishing state, frequently at 
war with Genoa and Florence, overthrown 
by Genoa 1284, conquered by Florence 1406; 
finally subdued by Florence 1509 


POLAND, formerly a great European king- 
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dom, now divided among Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria, kingdom dated from roth century, 
united with Lithuania 1386, complete union 
with Lithuania 1569, first Partition 1772, second 
Partition 1793, third Partition 1796 ended the 
kingdom. 


POMERANIA, province of Prussia, formerly 
Slavonic, occupied by Sweden during Thirty: 
Years’ War, and part assigned to Sweden by 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648), Swedish enule 
ceased 1815. 


PORTUGAL, independent state of Iberian 
ponsus , county of Portugal established 1095, 

ecame kingdom 1248, became great colonial 
power 1n 15th century, ruled by Spanish king 
1580-1640, republic established 1910 


PRAGUE, capital of Bohemian kingdom, an 
ancient city, Thirty Years’ War began here 
1618, occupied by Frederick the Great of 
Prussia 1744; occupied by Prussians again 
1866 Treaty of Prague (1866) ended Austro- 
Prusstan War 


PROVENCE, province of south-eastern France, 
mame preserves the fact that Romans estab- 
lished their first province here after conquering 
the country, Aix was first capital, then Arles, 
fell andes Vieotiue rule in 5th century, passed 
to Ostrogoths, and then to Franks, part of 
middle kingdom under Lothar I at Verdun par- 
tition (843), but separated as a kingdom for his 
youngest son, kingdom of Arles or Provence 
{also called Cisyuran Burgundy) constituted 
879, this passed to Empire 1032 


PrussIiA, kingdom of German Empire, named 
from a former duchy, now province of East 
Prussia, title of King of Prussia assumed by 
Elector of Brandenburg 1701, dominant state 
in German Empire, with its King as Emperor, 
since 1871 


RaGusa, port of Dalmatia, on east coast of 
Adriatic, of ancient origin, under Venice 
1205-1358, under Hungary 1358-1526, then 
independent republic, taken by French 1805, 
annexed to Austria 1814 


RATISBON (German, Regensburg), town of 
Bavaria, former seat of Dukes of Bavaria, 
flourishing free city in Middle Ages, Diet of 
the Empire held here regularly after 1663 


RAVFNNA, town of Italy, near east coast of 
Italy, of ancient origin, became naval station 
under Augustus; made capital of Western 
Empire by Honortus in sth century, Odoacer 
made it his capital, and then Theodoric (493- 
526), annexed to Eastern Empire 539, and be- 
came capital of exarchate of Ravenna, taken 
by Lombards 752, and soon afterwards by 
Franks, came into papal hands, added to 
Itahan kingdom 1859 


REIMs, city of north-eastern France; so 
named from the Gaulish tribe Remi, taken by 
Vandals and then by Huns, Frankish and 
French kings consecrated here; in hands of 
English 1420-29, occupied by Germans, 1914. 


ROME, the most historic city of the world, 
founded according to tradition im 8th century 
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B.C; seat of Roman kingdom, then of republic, 
then of Roman Empire, then of Western Em- 
pire, became seat of the Papacy, since 1870 
capital of kingdom of Italy. 


q 


St. PETERSBURG, now P ad, Russian 


{ capital,named from Peter the Great, who founded 


it 1703 on territory conquered from Swedes. 


SALONICA, port of Macedoma, now belong- 
ing to Greece, anciently Thessalonica , founded 
315 B.C, Christianized by St Paul, taken by 
Saracens 904, taken by Normans 1185, be- 
came Latin kingdom 1204, but conquered by 
despot of Epirus, taken by Turks 1430, passed 
to Greece 1913 


SARAGOSSA, town of Spain, founded as 
Caesarea Augusta (whence name) 25 BC , taken 
by Visigoths 476, and by Moors 712, Moors 
expelled by King of Aragon 1118, and city be- 
rt a of Aragon, famous for the sieges 
of 1 


SARDINIA, Italian island in Mediterranean, 
taken by Rome from Carthagimans, occupied 
by Vandals, but recovered for Eastern Empire 

34, taken by Goths under Totila, but recovered 
or Eastern Empire by Narses, attacked by 
Saracens from 8th century, and partially occu- 
pied, under Pisa from 11th century, Pisans 
driven out by Aragon 1326, remained Spanish 
till 1708, when it became Austrian, given to 
Duke of Savoy 1720 1n exchange for Sicily, 
Duke of Savoy becoming hencetorward King 
of Sardinia, thereafter followed fortunes of 
Savoy house 


Savoy, district of France south of Lake 
Geneva, ancestral home of a duchy which 
dates back to the 11th century, acquired Pied- 
mont and made Turin its capital, Duke became 
King of Sicily 1713, but obliged to exchange 
Sicily for Sardinia, becoming King of Sardinia 
1720, this kingdom absorbed rest of Italy, 
becoming kingdom of Italy, ancestral territory 
of Savoy ceded to France 1 


Saxony, kingdom of German Empire, origi- 
nally applied to country 1n north-western Ger- 
many, about Ems and Weser, inhabited by 
the tribe of Saxons, these were conquered by 
Charlemagne, duchy of Saxony lasted here 
till 1180, when it was broken up, name. of 
Saxony disappeared from most of it, remaining 
attached only to Lauenburg and Wittenberg 
districts, Lauenburg absorbed by Hanover, 
and modern Saxony represents lands farther 
east that came to be associated with Witten- 
berg, Saxony became a kingdom 1806, greater 

art of it annexed by Prussia 1815, Saxony 

included in German Confederation 1815, sup- 
ported Austria 1866, entered North German 
Confederation 1867, 1n German Empire from 
its foundation 1871 


SCHLESWIG, northern district of Prussia, 
formerly a duchy held as a fief of Danish 
crown, annexed by Prussia as a result of the 
wars of 1864-6. 


SERvIA, kingdom of Balkan district, so 
named from Slavonic people inhabiting it, 
the Serbs; powerful kingdom under Stephen 
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Dushan in 14th century, conquered by Turks 
at battle of Kossovo (1389), regained auto- 
nomy 1830, and became completely indepen- 
dent by Treaty of Berlin (878), gained great 
successes in war against Turkey 1912-3, and 
obtained large part of Macedonia. ‘ 


SEVILLE, city of southern Spain, chief town 
of Andalusia, capital of Roman province Bae- 
tica, taken by Vandals in sth century, by 
Visigoths 531, and by Moors 712; recovered 
for Shristendom 1248 


Sicty, 1sland of Mediterranean, tncluded 1n 
kingdom of Italy, occupied by Phoenicians, then 
by Greeks, battleground between Romans 
and Carthaginians, became a Roman province, 
occupied by Vandals in sth century, then came 
under Gothic rule, reoovered for Eastern Em- 

ire 535, Saracen conquest completed 965, 
Noman conquest began 1060, kingdom esta 
lished 1105, Sicilian Vespers of 1282 separated 
Sicily from associated continental lands in south 
Italy, and placed it under Aragon, conquered 
by Garibaldi for kingdom of Italy 


SPAIN, kingdom of Iberian peninsula, name 
comes from ancient Latin name of Hispania, 
formed by gradual union of Christian states of 
the peninsula (except Portugal) and reconquest 
from Moors, completed 1492 


STRASSBURG, town of Germany, capital of 
Alsace - Lorraine, Emperor Julian defeated 
Alamanni here 357, under Franks from 5th 
century, associated with German kingdom 
and Empire, seized by Louis XIV 1681, and 
secured to him by Peace of Ryswyk (1697), 
annexed to German Empire 1871 


SWEDEN, Scandinavian kingdom, joined with 
Norway and Denmark by Union of Calmar 
(1397), Separated under its own king 1523, 
champion of Protestantism in Europe under 
Gustavus Adolphus in Thirty Years’ War, lost 
Finland to Russia 1809, union with Norway 
1814, separation of Norway 1905 


SWITZERLAND, federal republic of central 
Europe, history begins with League of Uri, 
Schwyz (hence name), and Unterwalden in 1291, 
virtually recognized as independent of the Em- 
pire 1499, complete independence secured by 
Treaty of Westphalia (1648), Helvetic Republic 
set up by France 1798, Confederation created 
by Napoleon’s Act of Mediation (1803), present 
constitution established 1874 


TANGIER, part of Morocco, called 7inges by 
Romans, successively occupied by Vandals, 
Eastern Empire, and Moors, taken by Portu- 
gal 1471, fell to Spain 1580, recovered by Por- 
tugal 1656, came to England 1662 as marnage 
dower of Charles IIs queen, abandoned to 
Moors 1684. 


TOLEDO, city of Spain, taken by Romans 
193 BC, became Visigothic capital, taken by 
Moors 712, taken by Castile 1085 and made 
its capital, capital of Spain till 1560. 


TOULOUSE, city of southern France, of an- 
cient foundation, became capital of Visigoths 
419, conquered by Franks 507, later became 
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seat of a powerful countship, countship merged 
in French crown 1271, ellington defeated 
Soult here 1814. 


TRENT, a town of southern Tyrol, so named 
from the Tridentini, whose capital it was; 
successively under Romans, Ostrogoths, Lom- 
bards, and Franks, attached to Germany 1027 
under its bishop as ruler; passed to Austria 
1803. Council of Trent (1545-63) organized 
the Counter-Reformation. 


TriER (French, Zvréves), town of Prussian 
Rhine province, anciently capital of the Trevirt 
(whence name), important Roman town, long 
the capital from which Gaul, Britain, and Spain 
were ruled under Roman Empire, favourite 
residence of Constantine the Great, fell to 
Franks 455, became seat of an archbishop in 
oth century, and archbishop became later an 
elector of the empire, annexed by France 1801, 
but returned to Germany 1814. 


TURIN, chief town of Piedmont, in Italy, so 
named from Gaulish tribe Taurini, whose 
capital it was, capital of kingdom of Sardinia 
down tll 1860, then of kingdom of Italy 1860-5. 


TUSCANY, division of Italy, with Florence as 
chief town, formerly a marquisate, but this 
ended with Matilda, who bequeathed her estates 
to the Pope 1114, grand-duchy created 1567, 
Napoleon created a kingdom of Etruria 1801, 
returned to Austrians 1814, annexed to king- 
dom of Sardinia 1860 


VENICE, city of Italy, said to have been 
founded in 452 by refugees from i asa when 
it was sacked by the Huns, first doge elected 
697, Franks under Pepin failed to subdue 1t, 
and it continued a dependency of Eastern Em- 
pire, trade benefited by Crusades, gained 
much territory by the Latin conquest of Con- 
stantinople (1204), great commercial struggle 
with Genoa ended with the final victory of 
Venice 1380, began land conquest 1n 15th cen- 
tur), wars with Turks began 1464, commercial 
greatness undermined by discovery of Cape 
route to India, League of Cambrai (1508) 
against her, possessions gradually lost to 
Turks, annexed to Austria by Peace of Campo 
Formnio (1797), incorporated in Italy 1866 Dhs- 
trict of Venetia was so named from tribe of 
Venet: before the town was founded 


VIENNA, capital of Austrian Empire, called 
Vindobona by Romans, conquered by Avars, 
taken by Charlemagne, became capital of 
duchy of Austria 1156, capital of Hapsburgs 
from 1276, taken by Matthias Corvinus of 
Hungary 1485, unsuccessfully besieged by 
Turks 1529 and 1683, occupied by Napoleon 
1805 and 1809 Congress of Vienna (1814-5) 
settled affairs of Europe after fall of Napoleon. 


Warsaw, from 1550 sp of the Polish 
kingdom, taken by Sweden 1655 and 1702, 
taken by Russia 1764 and 1794, occupied by 
Napoleon 1806, and made capital of indepen- 
dent duchy of Warsaw; taken by Austrians 
1809, and by Russians 1813; in revolt against 
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Russia 1830, but subdued 1831; msurrection 
failed 1863. 


WESTPHALIA, province of Prussia, in north- 
west, originally a duchy, which developed out 
of ancient duchy of Saxony, gradually en- 
croached on by Brandenburg (later, kingdom 
of Prussia), kingdom of Westphalia created 
by Napoleon 1807, but overthrown 1813, an, 
nexed to Prussia 1815, the kingdom was more 
extensive than the modern province 


Worms, town of Germany, in grand-duchy 
of Hesse, was capital of Burgundian kingdom 
in 5th century, destroyed by Huns 436, came 
under Franks, frequent seat of Diet of the 
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Empire, Luther appeared before a diet here 
1523; burned by French 1689, taken by French 
1792, and annexed 1801, came to Hesse 1815, 
Concordat of Worms (1122) ended investiture 
controversy 


WURTEMBERG, kingdom of Germany, in 
south-west, conquered by Romans 1n 1st cen- 
tury, conquered by Alamann, then by Franks 
in 496, came under German duchy of Swabia 
in goth century, a count of Wurtemberg arose in 
13thcentury, became duchy 1495, dukeassumed 
title of king 1806, and helped Napoleon, fought 
on side of Austria 1866, in German Empire 
from foundation 1871 
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Acton, Lord (1834-1902), 11, 17 
Adams, John President of US 


Act or Settlement, cok (2701), 1, 


(1797-1801) 1v, 57, 213, 

— John = ied Cemdent’ of US 
(1845-9) 1v, 247 

— Samuel (1722-1803), American 


statesman, iv, 53 

Addington, Henry, Viscount Sid- 
mouth, politician, tv, a1 

Addison, Joseph (1674-1719), 111, 260 

Addled Parliament (1614), 111, 248 

Adelaide, empress, widow of Lothar, 
wife of Otto I, 1 38, 233 

Adige Austria defeated on, iv, 76 

Adolf of Nassau, German king (1292- 
8) u, 219, 238 253 

Adour, Wellington crosses the (1814), 


iv, 118 

Adowa, battle of (1896), 1v, 229. 

Adrian I, pope (772-98), N, §, 203 

-~- IV (Nicholas Breakspeare), pope 
(1 54-9) ul, 63-4, 214, 236 P38 

— VI, pope (1522-3), 11, 12 36, 44 

Adrianople, iv, 251, Bulgarians cap- 
ture (914), 1, 207, Turkish capital 
(1367), 1, 145, 222, Charles XII at, 
11 200, 201 Russians take (1878), 
tv, 228, Bulgarians take (1913), 1V, 
232, Turks retake (1913), 1v, 232 

— battle of (323), 1, 136 213, (378), 1 
14§ 214, 235, (1205), 1, ar, ti961), 
Ml, 148, 221 

— peace on rTS 111 459 

— treaty of (1529) 1V, 219, 24 

Adriatic Sea, 1v, 180, troubles on 
(1679), m1, 179, Napoleon and the, 
iv 


Adullamites, political group, 1v, 226 
Adwalton Moor, battle of (1643), 11, 
Ae, Ea, see £ [252 
ZEdiles, 1 78, 228, = 
ZEdu, Celtic tribe of Gaul, 1, 88, 93 
fEgates Islands, battle of the (241 
BC) 1, 208 
oo civilization, relics of, 2/7 , 1, 14. 
— Sea, confederacy of Delos to pro- 
tect (477 BL), i, 224, Turks and 
Venetian islands of the (1479), 1v, 
244, excavations on 1, 13 
Aigidius, general of Majorian, 1, 216 
ZZgina, Athens and (456 B.c ) 1, 206 
ZEgospotami, battle of (405 B.C ), 1, 


ag, 206, 224 
Agztou, Fredenck III]’s mystic, 1, 239. 
Emihanus, Roman eniperor, 1, 212 
fEneas, Trojan hero, 1, 237 
Eolians, 1, 15, 222 
Zachylus, Greek dramatist, 1, 26, 206, 
aas, tls , 1, 24, 
Aétius, Roman general, 1, 151, 153, 
an » 216, we », firet 
ghan war » first, iv, 2az, 
3878-88), second: iv, 228, 
Eg DANISEAD, and Cyrus, 1, 11, and 


der, 1, ’ 
Af, hans: pit Bina ttcses at 
akhan (1721), 11, 210, n Incha 
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(Rohillas), 1v, 18, defeat Mahrattas 
at Panipat 1761), tt, 26a 

Africa (see also Carthage), 1v, 251, 
Greeks in (632 B.C.), 1, a2, Phoe- 
micians and, 11, 286, a Roman pro~ 
vince (146B C ),1, 96, 209, 230, Jugur- 
than war, 1, 79, 209, 231, Caesar in 
(46 B.C ) 1, 96, 210, 43a, Lepidus in, 
i, 232, Roman empire tn second cen- 
tury, 1 233, Tertulhan born 1m, 1, 
236, Gordians emperors 1n (238), 1, 
a12, Theodosius and G73) 1, 214, 
Boniface, and the Vandal kingdom 
of (428), 1, 235, 238, M1, 246, recovered 
by Belisarius (534), 3, 161, 217, Arian 
insurrection and Visigoth invasion 

a 1, 167, 218, Herachus revolt 
10), 11, 246, Saracen conquest of 

zh " 201, 202, spear cahphate 
in 11, 207, 245, early discoveries 
in, os -6, Dominican Order and, 
n, 280, Henry the Navigator and 
(1426), 1, 188, 224, Moorsdriven into, 
1 188, Spaniel shut out from (1714), 
m, 17x Livingstone and (1840) tv, 
aart, Berlin Conference and (1884), 
1v 2 

— East, Germany and, 1v, 188, agree- 
ment between Britain and Portugal 
(1891), 1v, af 

— South, outline of history (1844- 
1910), m1 279, Great Trek of Boers 
1836), 1v, 220, revolt in German 


1904), 1V, 230. 
— Vasa of South, constituted (1909), 
1v, 231, first parlhament meets, i, 


— West, Columbus and, 1, 189, given 
to Portugal by pope (1493) 11, 194, 
11, 171, Dutch conquests in (6a, 
i, 251, German S W ,1v,1 

Agamemnon, BI of Argos, 1, 1g, 18, 

Agamemnon, Nelsons first battle- 
ship, 1v, qr. 98. 

Agesilaus, king of Sparta, 1, 207 

Agilulph, Lombard king, 1, 179, 219. 

Agincourt, poe of (1415), i, 132, 
1%a, 1 7 102, 224, 244. 

Agis iit. kin of Sparta, 1, 207 

— IV, king of Sparta, 1, 208 

Agitators, the, political party 1, 149. 

Agnadello, battle of (1§09), in, 2 

ap, ts (of Poitou), empress, wife of 

Tenry ITI, 2, 38, 42 

Agrarian Law (Brat) at Rome, 1 206 

Agreement of the People (1647), 111, 


149) 253 
Agricola, Roman general, conqueror 
of Britain, 1_ 118, 211, 234, 237 
Agriculture, Virgil 
UPON, 1, 937 
Agrigentum, battle of (262 BC.), 1, 
Agrippa, Vipsanius, Roman 
eneral, 1, 103, 107, 110 
— Postumus, 1, 111, 112 
Agrippina, mother of Caligula, 1, rx 
— the Younger, mother of Nero, 1, 


113, 334. 
Ahab, kin of Israel, e D> 
Ahaz king of Judah, 1, 205, 
Aad, feud term, Ml, 24% 


and Varro write 


by 


at 
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Aidan, St, it, a01 

— king of Dalriada, 1, 19. 

Aigues-Mortes, 1, a 87, 88 

Argun, treaty of (1 58), Iv, 944 

Aird 8 Moss, battle of (1680), 11, 356. 

Arstulf, Lombard king, 11, 3, 203. 

Aix (en Provence), 1v, ag1, duke of 
Savoy enters (1390), 11, 246. 

— (Aquae Sextie), battle of, 1, 80, 209. 

A1x-la-Chapelle (Aachen), 1v, 251, 
Charlemagne and, u, 7, 9, 10, 233, 
Alcuin at, 11, 203, silver crown of, 
n, 62, Danes sack (881), 11, 206, 
240, coronation of emperors and 
(1356), 11, 238, Charles V and (1520), 
mt, 43, French take (1793), 1v, 210. 

— Congress of (1818), 1v, arz, 218. 

— Partition of (817), 11, 204. 

~— peace of (1668), 11 163, 255 

— treaty of (1748), 11, 26a, 278, 1v, 3 
accio Napoleon born at, iv, 74. 
nadain, battle of (634), 11, 201 

Akbar (1542-1608), oghul emperor 
in Indsa, 11, 242 

Akkad, Babylonish city and empire, 
1 7, 203, race of, 1 7, 12 

Akkerman, treaty of (i826), 1V, ar9- 

Alabama, its secession in Civil War, 

a Da 161, a sa 

ama claims, 1v, 225, 227, 

Aladin, Caliph s heutenant, i 54 

Alais, peace of (1649), 111, ro [24x 

Alan of the Twisted Beard, 11, 208, 

Alam, Sarmatian tribe, 1, 149, 214. 

Alaric Visigoth chief, 1, 148, 149, 150, 


215, 235 
_ if Vagoth king, 1, 156, 217, 245 
Alaska, 1v, 226, 248 [ars 
Alba de Tormes, battle of (1809), 1v, 
— Longa, Latin town 1 228 
Alban, St, first British martyr, 1, 

182, 213. 

Albania 1v, 251, Ivan Asen II of 
Bulgaria conquers (1218), h, 216, 
Scanderbeg defeats the Turks 
(2443) iu, 22g, Turks acknowledge 

canderbey as ruler of (1 63) 11, 226 

Aibany, duke of, regent of cotland, 
Nl, 223 

Alberic, Roman consul 1, 60, 207, 208 

Alberon:, Spanish minister, 111, 260 

Albert I, king of the Belgians, 


(a ), 1V, 232 

TG (duke 3) Austria), German king 
1298-1308), 11 104 219, 238 253 

_ iA ert V of Agata Gonaas 
king, Roman emperor, king of 

Hungary and Bohemia, 1 225 239. 

— Jil Fduke of Mecklenburg) king 
of Sweden (1364-89). 1 322 

— archduke of Austria, governor of 
the Netherlands (1559-1621), 111, 247 

— the Bear, elector of Brandenburg 
See Brandenburg 

—  margrave of Brandenburg, duke 
of Prussia. See sta 

— (1819-61), prince consort of Eng- 
land, 1v_ 170 

— abp of Mayence See Mayence 

Albertus Magnus, scholastic philoso- 

her (1222-80), 11, 218 250, 256 

Albigenses, St Dominic s mission to, 
11, §9, 250, ther heresy a sign of 
devaopmrent of S_ France, , 242, 
thars a pre~Reformation move- 
ment, 11, 19, papal crusades against, 
57+ 75. 23§ 216, 217, 237, 242, 
Inquisition and, 1, 271, French 
crown profits by extermmation of, 
74 aia 

Albinus, Clodius, Roman emperor, 1, 

Albizzi, Florentine family, 1 _ 173, 175 

Albomn, king of the Lombards, 1, 174, 
218, 219, 11 290, 25a 

Albornoz, cardinal, 11, 252 

Albuera, battle of (18:1), 1v, 316, 236 

Albuquerque (1452-1518), Portuguese 
navigator, 111, ma 

Alcala university, Loyola at, 1, §4- 

Alcazar-Kebir battle of (1578), 10, 

Alchemy, n, 246, 1v, 30. (245 


Alcibiades, Atheman politician and 
general, 1, 28, — 

Alcmzeonids, nobiles of Athens, 1, 2: 

Alcohol, 1, 246. 

Alcuin, 1, 4, 232, compared to Asser, 
1, 19, sent to court of Charlie 
magne, u, 16, 203, and the revival 
of the empire, 11, 6. (228. 

Re ae coenad printer, 1, 
eander, pai egate, 11, 31 

Alemanm, German tribe of Suevi, 
appear on the Rhine, 1, 130, 234, 
Aurelian » 3, 234, Probus and, 
1, 218, 234, Juhan and, 1, #13, in- 
vade Gaul, i, atts, Clovis subdues, 
1, 17, 235, and Watigis, 1, 164, 1n- 
vade Italy, 1, 170, 218, repelled by 
Autharis, 1, a19, Pepin defeats, 1, 
202 

pisenber’s D’ (717, ~83), French 
encyclopedist, iv, 28, 33, 233, 234 

Alencon, Gane of V; na uke of 
See Anjou, duke of 

— John, duke of, u, 51, 13 

Aleppo, (638), 1, aor, (11 5, 11, 314. 

Alesia, battle of (s2 B C.), 1, 93, 210. 

Alessandria, 11, 67 

Alexander II, pope (106173), i, 

II, pope (1159-81), elected by 
cardinals, 1, 64, and Barbarossa, 
11, 64, 66, 69, 214 234, 236, Ales- 
eeoere were in apne of, 11, 67 
-- V, pope (1409-10), 11, 224, 251 
— VI (Rodrigo Borgia), pope (1493- 

1503), scandalous life, ii, 183, 227, 
ill, 4, 23, 267, 268, Bull with regard 
to New World, 11, 194, 227, 111, 171, 
relations with France, 1, 267, mas- 
sacre of the Orsim, 1, 228, and 
Erasmus New Testament, in, 7 

— III, the Great, king of Macedon, 
1, af52. 207 222, 224, 226-7, battle 
of Cheeronea, 1, 34, conquers Thrace 
and Illyria, 1, 35,226 destroys The- 
bes, 1, 35, 226, and Diogenes 1, 36, 
225-6, invades Asia, 1, 36. 247, battle 
of the Granicus, 1, 37, cuts the Gor 
dian knot 1, 38, battle of Issus, 3, 
39 aay, at Lyre 1, 40, 61, 247, 
policy towards <anqulbed: ly 405 
43 227, founds Alexandria, 1, 42, 
227, overthrows Persian empire 
at Arbela, 1, 43, 227, takes Baby- 
lon and Susa, 1, 43, invades India, 
1, 46, 227, his empire distributed, 
1, §0-2, , 227, character and 
estimate of career, 1 227, statue 
(242), 1, 44, portrait by Apelles, 1, 
226, compared to the Cid, n, go 
effect of his conquests, 1 187, 
Charles the Bold a second, u, 155, 
Gian Galeazzo an unworthy, 1, 
142 

— Eastern emperor (joint), u, 

— (1461-1506), king of Poland, ple 
duke of Lithuania, n, 2 

— I, tsar of Russia (1801-25), 1v, 213, 
235, 245, and Talleyrand, 1v, 70, 71, 
za, and Napoleon, 1v 86, 87, 91, 
92, 113, 236, and Austria, 1v, 125, 
131, and Congress of Vienna, 1v, 
237 Holy Alhance, 1v, 132, grants 
a Polish constitution, iv, 217, and 
Turkey, 1v, 245, death, 1v, 122, 135. 

— ll, tsar 1855-81), (syn inter- 
venes in Bulgaria (1 » Iv, 246, 
murdered, 1v, 228 “' 

— III, tsar (1881-), iv, 228 

— I, king of Scotland, n, ara 

— II, king of Scotland, 11, 216, 

— ITI, king of Scotland, 1, 217 

— I, king of Servia (1889-1903), 1, 


229, 230, 
— of} Battenbare: prince of Bulgana 
), 1v, 228, a29. 


rageorgevich), prince of Servia 
(1843-8) 3V, 2ar 
-— of aye olor: i, 237 


x 
~—( 


— Severus, Roman emperor (322-35), 
1, 130, ata, Iv, 2 
exandra, queen of Great Britain, 


Aidan — Alleghany 


Alexandria, 1v, ag; founded by Alexe 


ander (331 B.C.), t, 42, 207, aa7 3 under 
Ptolemies, 1, A on aay, Comat 
ark Antony in, i, 10a, 104, 


In, 1, oe 

tos, Origen and, 1, 2:38, 236, Atha- 

nasius born at, 1, 2396, Permans 

» 1, 219, Saracens and, u, 201, 

ag7, St. Louis and, 11, 79, 80, Peter 

I of Cyprus takes, 11, 222, Nelson at 

(r798), 1v, 10a, Napoleon takes 

(1798) 1v, 78, ara, British fleet bom- 

rd (88 iv, 228 

— battle of (:801), 1v, 213. 

Alexandrian fables, 1, 145. 

— library, 1, 199, “my 

Alexis, tsar of Kussia (1645-75) 
11, 178, 206 

— son of Peter the Great, 1, 216 

Alexius I (Gommenus), Eastern em- 
peror (1081~2%48), 1, 49, 50, 51, Sa 
ari, 212, 

— II (Comnenus), Eastern emperor, 
(1180-3), 11, arq. 

— III, Eastern emperor, n, arg 

— IV, Eastern emperor, 1, ars, 249. 

— V, Eastern emperor (1204), 11, 215, 


247, 249- a4, 
Alfonso, ancient Visigoth name, Hy 
— ] (the Battler), king of Aragon 

and Navarre, n 212, 213, 245 
— II, king of Aragon, 11, a14 
— III, king of Aragon, un, 218, 

— IV, king of Aragon, 1i, a20. 

V, the Magnanimous, king of 
Aragon (1416-88), king of Naples, 
i, 224, 225, 226, ese 

VI, king of Castile and Leon 
(z06g-1109), MM, 23%, 248 
Wet , cing of Castile and Leon 

1135-57), M, 223, 214 
iz if. Ging of ee and Leon 

1168-1234), UM, 224, at 
— X, the Wine “Ling of Castile 

(xa5a°84), 11, & 217 
—_ king of Castile, 1, 220. 

— XII, king of Spain, 1v, aa7_—[aag. 

— XIII, st Sa Spain, wm, 62, 1Vv, 

—I king of Portugal, 1 213, ax4. 

— II, king of Portugal, 11, 216 

— III, king of Portugal, u, ar7 

— IV, king of Portugal 1, 220 

— V, king of Portugal, n, 225 

Alford, battle of (1645), 11, aga 

rare the Great, king of England 
7I-go1), I, 14-23, 205-7, 240, 

defeats Danes at Ethandane, u, 38, 

206, captures the Danish fleet, n, 

206, refounds London 1 a1 206, 

legends about, n, 17, his writings, 

i, 19, 1§7, restores civilization in 

Wessex, 11, 19-21, code of Jaws, n, 

20, reorganizes army u, 21, char- 

acter and work, u_ 19- 

Green on, u, 23, Fred 

on, 11, 2 
** Alfred Jewel + Ml, 20. s 
Algarotti, Italian scholar, 11, 299 
Algarves, iv, a17 ihe C 

gebra, 11, 246, 11, 23% 
Algeciras Conference (1906), iv, a0eh, 
Algena, France and, tv, 2a1, 222. 
Algiers, Barbarossa and (1516), 1, 

2, 1u, 238, Spanish and, (1541) a, 
ago, (1775) 11, 263, France and, 

1830) 1v, 219. 

Alhambra, the, u, 47, 246. 
Ah, caliph, cousin of Mohammed, 1, 

192, 195, fe 197, 11, 208 
— pasha of Janina, iv, 3:7 
— Pasha (1815-71), Turkish states- 
Pinay eek a 

1en Act (1704), 111, 

— Acts, American (1798), 1v, 58. 
Aljubarrota, battle of (1385), 1, 22g, 
maar, Convention of (1799), iv, 


— 


‘Harrison 


“niege of (1573) 
— siege of (1573), 11 
All the Talents Minustry » iV, 214. 


Allectus, us +2, 
Alleghany Mte., wv, 168. 


Alien, Father, founder of Douay Col- 

Aller, u, 18, [lege, 111, 244. 

Allerheim, battle of (1645), ui, age 

Alha, battle of the, 1, 87 

Allobroges, Celtic tribe, 1, 230 

Allport, H , on Joan of Arc, n, 196 

Alma, battle of the (1854 AV, 224, 246 

Almanza, battle of (1707), 1 170, 259. 

Almeida, Portuguese viceroy in India, 
it, 2 

— Wellington takes (1811), 1v, 216 

Almenara, battle of (1710), 11, 259 

Almohades, Moorish dynasty (1147- 
1267), 1, 216, 

Almoravides, Moorish dynasty (1058~ 
1247), Ml, aE, ara 

Alp Arslan, Selyuk sultan, 1, 211 

Alphonse of Poitiers, 11, 76, 8g 

Alps, the, Hannibal crosses (218 8 € ), 
i, 65, 208, 229, rubal crosses 
207 B.C), 1, 209, Charlies VIII 
crosses (1494), 11 267, Itahaa phin- 
der carried across (1498), i, 282, 
Philp IV of Spain and, i, 103, 
Napoleon and, iv, 75, 76, 77, 80, 89, 
natural boundary of France, 1v, 
131, Garibaldi in the, 1v, 199. 

Alsace (see also under Rhine), 1v, 
ast, and Charlies the Bold, n, 16a, 

mpire and, 11,244, Peterv Hagen- 

bach governor of, 11, 164, captured 
oy French (1638), 1, 158, Treaty 
of Westphalia and (1648), 1, 273, 
under Lous XIV, 111, 159 160, 164, 
165, Turenne conquers (1675), 11, 
a6, Napoleonic wars and, iv, zs 
aes russian War and, 1v, 18s, 

x 


Altmark, truce of (16ay), 11 250 
Altranstddt, peace of (1706), 111, 196, 
@0r, 209, a4. 
Altringer, Imperialist general 
Thirty Years War, 11, 134. 
Alumbrades, the Illuminated, a Span- 
ish sect, 111, * 
Alva, duke of, governor of Nether- 
lands, 11 63, 67—72, 243-§ 271 
Alvintzy, Austrian general, 1v, ar2 
Alyattes, king of Lydia, 1, 205 
Amadeo, king of Spaim, 1v, 247 
Amadeus VI, count of Savoy See 


Savy 

Amadis of Gaul, 1, 96, 11_ 237 

Amalanc, king of the Visigoths, 1, 
156 227, 245 

Amalasuntha, queen of the Ostro- 
goths, 1, 163, 217 


in 


Amalfi, n 32, 187, 255 
Amasis I, king of Egypt, 1, 204. 
— II, king of Egypt, 1, 205 


Amaury II, king of Cyprus, u, arg 

Amazons, un, 186. 

Amboina, massacre of i 2 

Amboise, La Vieuville imprisoned at, 
Il, 103 

— edict of (1563), 111. 243 

— tumult of tre60), 1, 78, 79, 242 

Ambra, 11, fe 

Ambracian Gulf, 11, ago. 

Ambrose, St , 1, 62, 145, 197, 214, 236. 

Amegial, battle of (1663), 11, 255 

Amenemhet I-IV, kings of Egypt, 1, 


2 
Amemophis III and IV, kings of 
sypt, 1 
Ameria ares also Central, North, 
South, and the separate States, 
United States, Canada, Colonies), 
iv, agr, ongin of name, 4, 199, 111, 
266, early voyages to, 11, 31, arg z 
209, 254, 111, 266, Columbus and, 1, 
fat, i, 193, 194 199, 200, 227, 1M, 
266, Amerigo Vespucc: and, u, x 
aa8, 266; Dominican Order spreads 
into, 1, ago, Spanish possessions in, 
itl, 44, a7t, branch of Haps 
burgs holds, ni, 103, Protestant 
immigrants from France to, m1, 166, 
War of Spanish Succession and 
Spanish eclonies in, 1, 275, Seven 
ears’ War and, 1, 278, 1, 7. 


Allen — Antony 


— Central, discovery of, 1, 266, in- 
dependence of Spain, sii, 979, Nel- 
son and, 1v, 97 

— North (see also Canada, Un:ted 
States, &c.), discovered by Cabot, 
1, 197, 228, 266, English settlements 
in, itl, 94. . a77, French colonies 
im, m, 410, 


England and France 
in, 11, a7 given to England by 
Peace of Paris (1673), is, ng! 

—_ ae (see = nt States), 
revoits in nish possessions, iv, 
138-53, otg, Garibaldi In, 1V, 192, 
196, races of pene 1v, 138 

erican Civil War (1861 ~6s), 1¥v, 
164-6, 225-6, 48 
— Independence, Warof See War 
Amenge Vespucci, Italian navigator, 
2 


i, 

Amida (Diarbekr), 1, 313 

Amiens, 11, 87, m1, 247, 1V, 2§% 

— Mise of (1264), ut, 87, 218 

— peace of (1802), 11, 248, 1v, 81, 106, 

Aminchand, iv, 9, 10,15  {[213, 235 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 1, 147 

Ammon, 1, v 204 

Amos, prophet, 1, 204, 

Amosis See Amasis 

Amphictyonic League, 1, 16, 31 

Amphipolis, battle of (422), 1, 28, 206. 

Amru, Arab general, 1, 196, 11, 201 

Amsterdam, ii, 64, 70, 1v, 252, Lours 
XI1V threatens (1672), ui, 164, Peter 
the Great and, 111, 206, 207, 210, 
213, 215, Rousseau and, tv, 38 

Amur, Russia obtains part of basin 
of (1858) 1v, 224. 

ee) (Murad) Turkish sultan 

T — i 145- y 222, 223 

_ iPr urkash sultan (1421-§1), 11, 148, 
149. 224, 225 

Anabaptists, in 38, 290 

Anagni, Boniface VIII and, 11, 109. 

Anastasius I, Eastern emperor, 1, 
160 317 

— II Eastern emperor, 11, 202 

Anaximander 11, 187 [241 

Ancrum Moor, battle of (1545), 11, 

Andalusia, 1, 154, 11, 190, 191, 1V, 108, 
116, 252 

Andaman, Marco Polo and, 1, 145 

Anderlin, T'austus, correspondent of 
Erasmus, 11, 4 

Andernach, battle of (876), u, 206. 

Andes, iv, 145, 148. 

Andorra, iv, 252 

Andrew, St, 11, §2 

— II, king of Hungary, u, 215, 216 

— prince of Hungary, 1, 2a1 

— of Wyntoun, 11, 224 

Andronicus I (Comnenus), Eastern 
emperor (1183-5), 11, 214 

— II (Paleologus), Eastern emperor 
(1282-138), 11, 218. 

— JII (Paleologus), Eastern emperor 
(1328-41), 11, 320. 

Anet, Claude, iv, 32 

Angelico, Fra (1387-1455), 11, 173, 226. 

Angers, untversity of (1364), 11, 255. 

Angevin dynasty Anjou, house 

a ele 11, 242 : {of 
ngles, 1, 235, 11, 18, 229, ago. 

Angha, Bast, Danish savancne of, 
il, 1§, 204 205, 233, Norse raids on, 
u, 240, Edward the Elder and, u, 


2 
Asalo: apanese Alliance (1904), i. 
Anglo-Russian Convention regarding 
ersia (1907) 1V, 232 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, facsimile of 
page of (727), u, 18, and Norse 
invasions, 1, xg, and Alfred, n, 17, 
19) a3 mention of three ‘*Scots” in 
ngland, n, az 
Angora, Ottoman Turks and, u, 2:6 
— battle of (1403), 1, 148, 223. [217 
Angostura, Bolivar captures, 1v, 145, 
Angouléme, Richelieu at, 11, 102. 
re de MacFergus, Pictish king, 11, 
Anhalt, 


Prince Christian I of, i, 048, sage 
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Anio, St Benedict and the, i, 176, 
Anjou, county of, 4, 239, 1v, 22, @ 
ef of France, it, 241, mar- 

nes Matilda of, 1, 242, union with 
English fiefs, 1, 24a, Philip Augus- 
tus conquers (1203), 1, 215, 242, 
separated from France, 11, 243, 
France regains (1448), u, 22g, Louis 
XI and, 11, 164, 

— house of, in Hungary, 1, 219, 19 
Naples, 11, 98, 2§3, 

— Geoffrey, count of See Geo 

— Robert the Strong, count of, i, 205 

-~ Francis of Valois (Monsieur), duke 
of Alencgon, duke of, Huguenot 
leader, 11, 75, 84, 5, 246, 272 

— Henry, duke o ee Henry IIT, 
king of France 

— Lous, duke of, titular king of 
Naples, uncle of Charles VI, 1, 2 

Annam, French protectorate in, 1v, a8. 

Anne, St , worship of, 11, 20, 22 

— queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
11 169, 258, 276 

-- Boleyn, queen of Henry VIII, m1, 


239, 240 

— (of Austria), — of Lous XIII, 
111 98, 100, 104, 158, 189) 177, 27 

_ ue Brittany}, queen of Charles 

III and of Lous XII, 1, 244 

— tsarina of Russia, 11, 260 

— (of Beaujeu) See Bourbon 

7 pag 11, 20 
nnecy, tv, I 

Anno, ab of Colo ne, 1, 38 

Ansegisel mayor of the palace (Aus- 
trasia), 11, 23x 

Anselm, abp 1, a11, 21a, 235 256 

Anselmo, nephew of Ugolino, 1, 97 

Anselmus, count of the palace, 1, 11. 

Anson George (1697-1762), admiral, 
M1 277, 1V, 39 

Antalcidas, pene of (357 BC ), 1, 207 

Anthemuus, Roman prefect, 1, 215 

— Western emperor, 1 316, 

Anthony St 1 175, a12 

— (of Bourbon), king of Navarre, im, 
78, 79, 80 a74 

Ant:-Corn Law League (1838), 1v, 220. 

Antietam battle of (1863), iv, 164, 225. 

Antilles, Lesser, Columbus at 1, 1 


Antioch, 1v, 252, foundation (300 B C ), 
1, 515 , church at, 1, 236, Chry- 
sostom born at 1, 236, capital of 
Gallus 4, 


140, licentiousness of, 1, 

141, 142, Theodosius and, 1, 214, 
earthquake at (526), 1, x71, 217, 
ruined by Chosroes, 1, 167, 218, 
Persians capture (611), 1, 219, Sara- 
eens capture 11, 201, 247, Crusaders 
and, 1, 52, a1a, 248, Christian 
posmpenty of, 1, 55, 248, Mame- 
ukes take, 11, 88, 218, 249. 

Antiochus III the Great, king of 
Syria_1, 74, 209, 230 

— IV Epiphanes, king of Syna, 1, 


209, 227 

Antipater, Macedonian general, 1, 36, 
38, 2, §1, 207, 208, 

Antisthenes, 1, 225 

Anti-Trinitanans, 11, 243 

Antivari, 1v, 228, 

Antonia, mother of Claudius, 1, 173. 

Antonina, wife of Belisarius, 1, 161, 
166, 367, 172, 11, 246, 

Antonines, the, 1, 119~28, arr, 234 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelhus See 
Aurelius 

— Pius, emperor of Rome, 1, 120~1, 
1, 124 (2/2 ), 128, art, 234 

Antonio, don, of Portugal, 1, 245. 

Antonius, Lucius, 1, 105 

Antony, Mark, 1n Gaul and at Phar- 
sala, 1, 232, Cesar and, 1, 
232, consul, 1, 100, 232, Cicero's 
g iippics against, 1, sor, 23a, one of 

econd Triumvirate, 1, 101, 210, 242, 

at Philhpp:, 1, 102, Cleopatra and, 
, 103, 23a, invades Italy, 1, 103, 
Octavia and, 1, 10% 104, battle 
Actium, 1, 204, 230, 232; death, 1, 10g, 
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’ 


s10, 232, bust in Vatican Museum 
(si!) © 88, 


Antwerp, iv, ag, foundation, it, a , 
Norsemen sack (836), 1, 904, wea. 
of, 111, G4 heretics in, m, 66, 67, 
‘*Spant Puy at (176), 11, 73, 
245, William the Silent retires to, 
mi, 73, duke of Anjou and, 13, 245: 
“French Fury” at (1983), 11, 75. 24 
bemeged by Parma, in, 85, 86, truce 
of 1689 at, 11, 248, 271, Wellington 
and, iv, 121, 120, capitulates to 
Erench (1832) 1v, 240. 

Anund, king of Sweden, n, 210 

Anwar-ud-din, nabob of the Carnatic, 

Aosta, iv, 252 1V, 4 

Apelles of Ionia, 1, 226, 

Apennines, 1, 252, 1v, 76 

Apollo 1, 16, 17, 222, 224, 

Apollodorus of Athena, 1, 226. 

Apostles, the Church of the, 1, 236. 

Appomattox court house, Lee sur- 
renders at (1865), 1v, 226, 248 

Apres (Pharaoh Hophra), king of 


gyPt 1, 205 

Apulia (see also Sexy and the Zwo 
Stczltes), 1v, aga, Norman conquest 
of, 1, 3a, 36, 45 210, Leo IX and, 
u, 37, Gregory VII takes refuge in, 
1, 4§, Roger count of Sicily and, ny, 
213, Norman kingdom of, 11, 252 

Apurimac, tv, f°. 

Aqua Sextus (Aix), battle of, 1, 209 

Aquileia, 1, 215, 216, 1V, 252 

— battle of (489) 1, 216 

Aquisgran, treaty of (1749), 11, 262 

Aguitaine,tv a52 Visigoths under the 

mpire in (419), 1, 215, annexed by 

Clovis (g10), i, 217, breaks away 
(670), i1, 202, conquest by Pepin, 1, 
203 231, Charlemagne and, 11, 232, 
the langue docin 11, 241, Magyars 
invade, u, 208, united with Anjou 
(11§2), 1. 213, union with Normandy, 
Maine &c, 1, ata, a fief of France, 
u, 73 87 241, Black Prince and, n, 
rag, 126 (2d/) 127, 244 

Aquitan: a tribe of Gaul, 1, 88, 89. 

Arab scholarship, 1, 187, a5, navi- 
gation, 1 186, 

Arab: Pasha, 1v, 228 

Arabia, early migrations from, 1, 8, 
Carthage and, i, aa9, Trayan con- 
quiers, 1, 234, subject to Persia, 1, 
ago, 218, described by Carlyle, 1, 
190, Mohammedans conquer (632), 
1, 219, 248, Saladin rules u, 249, 
caravan routes through, n, 255 

“Arabs, twice besiege Constantinople 
673), u, 202, and Crusaders, 11, 83, 


Aragon, 1v, 252, house of, rulers of 
Sicily (1282-95), 11, 252, Naples and 
Sicily under (1492-1559), 11, 267 

— nucleus of kingdom of, n, 245, 
separated from Navarre (1134 
1, 213, extension by marnage of 
Raymond of Barcelona (1137), 4, 
213, 245, a fiefof the Papacy 11, 337, 
obtains Sicily (1282), 1, 218, yomed 
to Sicily by marriage (1409), 11, 223, 
united with Castile (1471), 1 189, 
226, 227, aa9, 246, 11 41, Castile 
independent of, 111, 

Aranjuez, treaty of (1752), 1, 26a, 

Aratus, and Achzan League, 1, 208 

Arbela (Gaugamela), battle of (332 
BC), 1, 42, 207, 237 

Arbogast, Frankish 

Arcadians 1, 3: 

Arcadius, Eastern emperor, 1, 225. 

Archangel, 1 190, 206, ate 

Archers Enghsh, 1, 165, French, u, 
153, Scottish, 11, 153, 160. 

Archimedes, mathematician, 1, 70 

Architecture, medieval, u, 25g, styles 
of, n, asp. Greek 1, 226, transition, 
n, ar3, Itahan, i, 9a, 270, 22%, 228, 
aga, Moorish, nu, 2446, Roman, 1, 234, 


u, 246 
Arcola, battle of (1796), 1v, 222 


at 
general, 1, 14 


Antwerp — Asia 


Arcot, siege of (2751), 111, 26a, sv, 5, 6 

Arctic Ocean, (75th i by "Marco 
Polo, 1, 145. 

Ardashir (Artaxerxes) I, founder of 


Sassanid empire, 1, 130, 312. 
Arderydd, battle of (73), 1, 219. 
Ardoin of Ivrea, king of Italy, 11, 209, 


Areopagus, 1, 206, 


,| Argaum, battle of (sBo3), 1V, 214. ad 


Argens, marquis d, 11, 230, 

Argentine pes ind 
proclaimed (1816), 1v, 217, 

Argives, 1, 15 

Argolia, 1, 13 17 

Argos, 1, 15, 16, 18, 28, 

Argun, bay of, 11, 188. 

Argyle, Archibald Campbell, ninth 
earl of, 11, 2 

Arianism, its views, 1, 137, suppressed 
in Constantinople (380), 1, a14, Rec- 
cared conv » 11, 230, 

Arians and emperor Constantine, 1, 
137, 138, 140, 213, and St Ambrose, 
1,148, and Vandals in Africa, 1, 162, 
Clovis and Visigothic (507), 11, 24 

Aribert, first Catholic king of the 

Peecvcsatie 1, mi 
riosto (1474-1533), 111, 2 

Anovistus, German heel a: 88, s10., 

Aristides the Just, 1, 25, 223. 

Aristogeiton, 1, 21 

Aristophanes, Greek comic poet, 3, 

Anca e lated b 
ristotie, 1, 30, 207, translate y 
Arab scholars, 11, 1, tutor to Alex- 
ander the Great 1, 33, 34, 45) 1n- 
fluence on Mohammedanism 1 197, 
philosophy of, 1 225, conception of 
the world, 1, 187, the schoolmen 
followers of 1, 25 

Arius, presbyter of | R 

Arkansas, 1v “ 

Arkwright, Sir R , inventor, 1, 263 

Arles, ingdom of (Cisyuran Bur- 
gundy), 11, 12 206 239, 1v 252 

— province of, 1, 241 

— town of, 1 a (arr, 276 

Armada, Spanis (1587), 111, 86, 246, 

Armagnac, Bernard VII, count d, 
My 130, 131, 244 

Armagnacs aad Burgundians, u, 130, 


224, 244 

Armed Neutrality first (1780), 111, 264, 
1V, 235, second (1800) 1v, 104, a13. 

Armenia, conquered by Cesar (47 
BC.) 1, 96 Antony in (34 BC), 1, 
104, conquest by Trajan, 1, 234, 
Hadrian abandons, 1, 234, Hera 
chus and, 1, 187, Pauhcians and, 
un, 201, Selyuks conquer (1064), 1, 
arr, emperor John II and (1137), 
1, 213, Innocent III and, nu, 237, 
Peter the Great and, 111, a10, Berlin 
Congress and after, 1v, 24 

a eee. massacres (1 
1895), 1v, 229 

Acantiin Dutch theologian (see 
ys tea ent irie p 11, 247 

— German chief, 1, 111, 210, 233 

Armorial bearings, date from Cru- 
sades, 11 5B 

Armonica ee Brittany 

Armour, Milan and, 11, 62 

Armstrong, Mr, on Lorenzo de 
Medict, 11, 178. 

Arndt, German 1V, 90. 

Arnheim, von Arnim 

Arnmim, baron Hans Georg von, Im- 
penalhst general, 11, 13a, 250. 

~—- count von, iv, 17 

Arno, and Dante, 1, 9 

Arnold of Brescia, Itahan patnot, n, 
60, 63 21%, 214, 3 

Arnulf of Bavaria, king of Germany 
and Italy, Roman emperor (896-9), 
11, 18, 206, 233 

— bp of Metz, n, 5 

Arpad, Hunganan leader, u, 206. 


—d t o He 
ynasty, yg. 23 (1589), mt, 88 a4 


endence 
aribald: 
and, 1v, 191 


ai 
lexandria, 1, 38, 


J, av, 229, 


Arques, battle o 
Arrabiati, of Florence, n, 1 


Arran, James, second earl of, regent 
of d, 111, 240, 
Arras, 11, “7, 11, 107, iv, aga. 
— league o 1879) i, 73s 245 
— peace of (1414), 1, 224. 
— treaty of (1435), 11, 295 
~~ — =~ (1483), ti, 227 
Arrhidzeus, 1, s0, 51 
Arrow incident (1857), 1v, 224. 
Arsaces, 1, 51 ; 
Arses, king of Persia, 1, 207 
Art (see also Renatssance), the 
Romans and Greek, 1, 237, 2a 
outhne of medieval, 1, 255, icl 
and, n, 173, 174, 2523 Napoleon and 
treasures of, 1v, 77, 
Artaphernes, 1, 21, 22. 
Artaxerxes. See Ardashir 
i king of Feel, 1, 206, cat 
— Il, king o yerea, 1, 90, 
— LI, king of Persia, 1, 207 
Artemis, 1, 19, 226 
Artemisia, 1, 24. 
Artevelde, Jacob and Philip van, 1, 
116, 920, 221, 223, 243 
Arthur, Chester Alan, president of 
US (1881-g), 1v, 228. 
Arthur, King, 1, 227, 1, 16, 70, 118 
Arthur, prince, 11, 243 
Arthunan Romances, Geoffrey of 
Monmouths History and, u, 213, 
Chrétien de Troyes and, 1, 214, 
Walter Map and, 1, 315 
Artillery, of Alexander, 1, 37, of 
Darius, 1, 42, of Porus, 1 47, at 
siege of Rome (537), 1, 164, Roman, 
1, “i at sieges of Constantinople, 
1 189, 11, 349, 1n Crusades, 11, §4, 79) 
80, invention of cannon, 11_119, at 
Crécy (1346), 11, 117, 118, 1n Hundred 
Years War, u, 136 (2/7), cannon 
cast from bronzes of Constant 
nople, 1, 1ga, under Charles VII of 
France, 11, 153, at Granson (1476), 1 
166, first ered ee ae 
u1 237, at Ivry (1§90), 111 under 
Henry IV of France: iu, 94, under 
Gustavus Adolphus, 11 131, Prus- 
sian needle gun, iv, 178, 182 
Artois, held separate from France by 
Louis VIII s will 1, 24a, included 
in Philip the Goods domains, 1, 
154, axamihan gets, 1 237, 
rance abandons, 11, 339, Fren 
attack on (1542), 11, 240, expedition 
to Flanders from (1568), m1, 68, 
League of Arras to protect Catho- 
lics in (1579) 11, a4s 
— Robert, count of, brother of St. 
Lous, u, if 76, 80, 81, 82, 85, 86. 
Arverm, Gallic tribe, 1, 88, 93. 
Aryans, 1, 2, 11, 34, 15, 1V, 243, 244. 
Asaph, St., 1, 2x8 
Ascalon, battle of, 11, 55, axa, 248, 
Asculum, battle of (279 BC ), 1, 208. 
Ashdown, battle of (871), 1, 16, 205, 
Asta, 1v, 252, Alexander in, 1, 207, 
Mithridates invades, 1, 231, Roman 
province formed (133 BC), 1, 209) 
azo, Roman empire in, 1_ 233, Beli 
sarius and (541), 1, 218, Dominican 
rder and, n, 2s0, Marco Polo 
and, 11, 144, voyages of discovery 
to i, 
— Central, conquests of Tamerlane 
(1363), 1, 222, Selyuks of, 1, 247; 
olumbus and, 11, 192, 398, 1 
— Minor commerce with Carthage, 
1, 2a9, Greek colonses in, 1, 208, 206, 
222, 224, Parmento in, 1, 207, Mith- 
rnidatic War (88 8.c.), 1, 209, Goths 
attack, 1, au, revolt of Ostrogoths 
In, 1, 215, Permans conquer, i, 219, 
iphs conquer, 11, 245, Nicephorus 
defeats Saracens in, 11, 208, ng oe 
aggressions in, 11, 48, 210, 247, lost 
to Eastern Empire (1971), i, 312, 
248, Crusaders in, 11, a8, medieval 
earavan routes in, u, 9gg3} Turks 
conquer, 11, 383, 247, Mongols under 
Tamerlane overrun, 11, 2 


Aske — Babington 


Aske, Robert, 1, 
Askew, Anne, burned for heresy (1546), 
ily 242 


Aapern, battle of, iv, 88, 127, a1 
Aspromonte, battle of, iv, 6, a 
Asquith, HH, tv, 23x 
Assandun, battle of (x0x6), 11, 209. 
Assaye, battle of (1803), 1v, 113, 214. 
Asaeiceira, battle of (1834), 1v, 220. 
Assembly of Notables Ge Notables 
Asser, writes life of Alfred, u, 19, 23. 
Assiento treaty (1713), 11, 71, 276, 
Assignats (1789), iv, 64, 209. 

sisi, Poor Men of See Francis- 


cans 
Assize or Arms (1181), 11, 214. 
— of Clarendon (1166), 11, 214. 
— of Jerusalem (1100), 11, 55 
Assuan, obelisk at, 1 6 
Assur, ancient god, 1, 9. 


— oldest Assyrian city, 1, 20 
Assarbanioal, king of Aveytia i, 10, 


205 ¥ t 204. 
Assur-nasir-pal ITT, tng of Assyria, 
Assyna, various kings of, %.204, tae 

and fall of, 1, 7, 21, 204-6; Hadrian 

gives up, 1, 234, Napoleon s empire 

compared to, 1v, 86 
Assyrians, 1, 9, 20%. 

Assynology, 1, 7 

Astrakhan, i, 210, 244 

Astronomy, 11, 187, 138 246. [age 
Asturias (see also Leon), 1, 245, 1V, 
Astyages, king of Media, 1, 205 
Atawulf, Visigoth king, 1, 150, 21§ 
Athalaric, Ostrogoth king, 1, 163 
Athanaric, Visigoth chief, 1, 314 
Athanasians, Julian and the 1 141 
Athanasius 1, 137, 141, 213, 236 
Athelney, Alfred and, u, 17, 18, 20, 
Athelstan, king of England, 11, a1, 23, 


207, 240 

Athena, Athene, goddess of wisdom, 
1, 16, t9, 222, 226 

Athens (see also Achaan Le. ; 
Acropolis, Parthenon, Pira@us) 1, 
16, 19, 205-7, 222-6, 1V, 252, archons 
at, i, 20, 223, sea power of, 1, 23, 
as, drama of, 1, 26, a25, education 
at, 1, 26, schools of philosophy, 1, 
40 ary, aas, Persian War lass 
and _1, 22-5, 206, 223, confederacy 
of Delos (477) and, 1, 25, 206, 224, 
age of Pericles at, 1, 25, 206, 22 
aa4, Peloponnesian War (431-404), 
1, 26-30, 206, 224, Ionic colonies and, 
1, 22, 223, 224, Macedonia and 32, 
35) 37) 207, 224, Antony and Cleo- 
patra at 1 104, sacked by Goths, 
1, 130, Venice takes (1687), m1, 257, 
temple of Zeus at, 1 226 

— Walter VI, count of Brienne, 
duke of, 11. gar 

Athlone Ginkel takes (1691), 1, 257 

Athos Mount, 1 2a, 23. 

Atlanta, tv, 166, 226 

Atlantic islands of, 1, 189, Colum- 
bus crosses (1492), u, 191, Pope 
Alexander VI divides, 11, 94» first 
Atlantic cable (1866), 1v, 226, Zttanic 
sunk tn the (1914), 1v, 232 

Atlantis, island of, 1, 186. 

Attalus, Western emperor, 1, 149. 

— I, king of Pergamum, 1, §: 

— III, king of Pergamum, 1, 209. 

Atterbury, Francis, 1, 260. 

Attica, 1, 19, 20 222 

Attila, king of the Huns, 1, rg1, 1g2 
(222.), arg, 216, 235, Genghiz Khan 
compared to, 1, 73, Eastern ware 
niors threaten Europe like, 1, 143. 

Attock, 1, 207 a4, a6 

Auerstidt, battle of (1806), 1v, 86, 

Augereau, French general, :v, 213 

eae be battle of (1691), 11, 957 
ugsburg, 11, 28, 144, 2§t, iV, a§ 

hat battle Of (ot Y oy, (Lechtfeld 

jp Ik, Mh 

_ enfcarton of (1530), 111, 99, 2 

— Diet of spell g 48, 43, (538), in 
27, 9693 (1§30)) Il, 3§) 27> 39) 939 269. 


107, 257» 275 
— religious peace of (1555), 111, §1, 58, 
Wi rot the Leagee of (English 
— War o 
Succession]. See War ~~ 
— interinn (1548), 11, go, g1, 241, 269. 
Augusta; German empress, 1v, 187 
Augustenburg, prince Frederick of, 
and Schleswig-Holstein, 1v, 176, 177 
Augustine, St., bishopric of Hippo, i, 
r6a, conversion, 1, 214, one of the 
Fathers, 1, 336, St Jerome and, m1, 
9, Luther and, m, a2, 23, 39, Crty 
of God, 1, 143, 1, 4, debt to Cicero 
and Plato, 1, 157, 1u8 a dis- 
ciple of, u, 19. 219, Ml, 2 
—abp, mission to Britain, 1, 181, 
Augustinian Canons, u, 250 
Augustus, C Octavius, emperor of 


Cc 
ome, 1, 100-11, 210, 233, 233, 
Lorenzo 7 Medic: compared = 
1, 175 


— II of Saxony, king of Poland 
Frederick Eakaing I, elector of 
axony, 1694-1 1V, 242, : 

giested Mang of and (1657), 48 
220, 258, yoins triple alliance against 
Sweden (1699), i, 189, 242, and 
Peter the Great, m, 194, 209, 259, 
and the Great Northern W ar (1700- 
17), Ml, 190, 192, 193, 194, 195, 196, 
deposition of (1704), 111, 194, 196, IV, 
242, alliance with Denmark 709); 
iii, 201, 259, restored in Poland 
(1718), 1v, 242, death (1733), 1, 261, 


1v, 
_ Til, “king of Poland (Frederick 
Augustus II, elector of Saxonv, 
1733-63), 11, 261, 1V, 243. 
— Wilham, prince of Prussia, brother 
of Frederick the Great 111, aa9. 
Auldearn battle of (1645), 11, 252 
Aumale, Charles of Lorraine, duke 
of French Leaguer, m, 246 
Aurelian, emperor of Rome (270-5), 
1, 331, 312, 234. [Aurelius 
Aurelius (Claudius) See Claudtus 
— (Marcus) See Marcus Aureltus 
Aurungzebe, Mogul emperor of 
India, 111, 254, = 259, IV, t, 2, 4 
Aussig battle of cael 11, 224 
Austerlitz, battle of (1805), iv, 70, 
85, 88, 125, 214, 236. 
— Column of, 1v, 
sane, Ove piety Hay 
111, 279, first goldheld o r8sr 
6 a4 Conincawenlti: founded 
1g01), 1V, 230, 279, 11, 27 
Austrahan Connnion wealth Act (1900), 
Austrasia, 11, 2, 201 902, 231, a3 
Austria (see also East Mark, Haps- 
burg, Grand Alhance Nether 
lands), \v, 2§3, refoundation of East 
Mark (955), 11, 208, Vienna becomes 
its capital (1140), 11, 213, treaty of 
Frankfort gives Bavaria to (1142), 
N a13, created a duchy (1156), 11, 
214, 236, Hapsburgs established in 
(128a), 11, 218, 238, created an arch- 
duchy (1453), 1, a25, Matthias 
Corvinus and (1487), 1, 227, Hun- 
garians expelled 490 » i, 227, part 
of Holy Roman Empire, 1 229, 
foundation of empire of (1515) 111, 
48, sa, 174, treaty of peace with 
Turkey (1533), 1, 239, peasant in- 
surrection 189 ), 11 247, and Em- 
peror Rudolph (1608) 111, 248, a 
of Madrid with Venice (1617), 111, 
249, Thirty Years’ War (1618-48) 11, 


mt League of (1686), ii:, 166, 


95 132, 122, 349-83, 973, and the Val- 
telline, 111, 103 ag, and France 
under Lous XIV, m, 163, empire 


henceforward Austnan (1648), and 
the Turks ( 1663-99), 11, 208, 355, 
as, en “3 x 9 snd 

un 1 11, 258, or 
ther War, in, 196, 197, War of the 
Spanish Succession (1702-13), 11, 
257-9) 275 276, son in Italy 
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commences (1/713), 11, , War ot 

the Austrian ee T7I4~ » 
c 
th 


in, ag9-6a, , 278, and eri 
the Great, ete 235, and 


e 
Turks (1739), 11, 26x, treates with 
Bavaria, ussia, and Prussa 
1745), 11, 26%, 26a, treaty with 


g74s) regarding Italy (1752), m, 
aba, treaty of eraaiiles (a5) 11, 
26a, Seven Years War (1756-63) 111, 
227, 262, 278, War of the Polish Suc- 
cession and Partitions of Poland, 
iv, 243, treaty of Campo Formio 
(1794 » 1V, 77, ata, 235, takes Bel- 
grade (1789), 1v, 209, Napoleonic 
wars, 1v, 76, 80, 87, 234, 235, 236, 
ongreas of Vienna, iv, 237, and 
Italy, iv, a19, 23% 237, 238; akeorbe 
Cracow (1846), 1v, 221, and Hun- 
ary (1848), 1v, 172, 222, and Italy 
843), iv, 299, and Prussia, 1x, 239, 
constitution abolished (1851), 1v, 223, 
Crimean War, 1v, 246, war wi 
Italy (1859), 1v, 199, 239, war with 
Prussia 7.866), iV, 179, 239, 240, 
surrenders Venice, 1v, 178, 307, in- 
vades Schleawig-Holstein, iv, 240, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, (1878) iv, 
a28, 246 (1908) iv, 2082, 231, 247, 


Eastern Question, iv, 244, ares 
war on Servia, 1v, 208” 
— house of See Hapshurg, 1, 248 


— Ernest archduke of (1592-5), gov- 
ernor of the Netherlands, at 246. 
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— Nicholas, 11, 55. 7 
\ Boccaccio (1313-75), Italian writer, 1, 
3S 103 106, 190, 170, 2at, 322, 253. 
Boeotia, 1, 20, 206, 222, 394 
Boers, Great Trek of (1836), 1v, 220, 
massacre by Dingan (1838), 1v, 20, 
revolt (1880), 1v, 228, Sir Harry 
Smith defeats (1848), 1v, 2a, Trans- 
vaal War (1899-1902), 111, 230, 279 
Boéthius Roman philosopher, 1, 156, 
aI7, I, 1 
Bogdan, Cossack leader against 
oles, 111, ay 178 (us, ray 
Bogislav XIV, duke of Pomerania, 
Bogota, 1v, 145, 146, 152, 153 
Bohemia, tv, 2g4, inhabitants of Slav 
origin, 11, 254, iv, 344, Suevi (Marco- 
mannt) and, 1, 125, 234 235, Charle- 
magne s wars and ( 14), tl, 232, 
Boleslaus 1 of Poland conquers 
1003), 1 209, Bretislay I oyaners 
oravia Silema, part of Poland, 
&c (1037) 11, aro, made subject to 
the Empire (r044), i, 910, ays made 
y Emperor Henry IV 
ord 11 ar1, does homage to 
othair IT 1, ays, finally made a 
‘kingdom under Vladislav II (1158), 
n, 214, royal title uninterrupted 
from Ottacar I 1197) 1, ats, Wen- 
ceslas I, king of (1230), 1, 216, ob- 
tains Carinthia, Istria, &c (1260), 
nu 2x7, Wenceslas II becomes also 
king of Poland and Hungary, un, 
219, murder of Wenceslas ITI (1306), 
and end of Pfemyshde dynasty, 1, 
aro, Albert I of Austria seizes, u, 
ax, conquered by Henry VII (1308- 
10),  atg King John killed at 
Crécy (1346) u, 1x8 a1, 238, Em- 
eror Charles IV, ‘* Bohemias 
ather , u, 2a1, 238, Golden Bull 
and (1356) 1 238, an independent 
nation i: 146, Rupert Count Pala- 
tine invades 1 238, Huss and the 
Hussite War, 1 130 224, 235 451, 
question of succession (1437), 11, 225, 
249, Various governors (1440-93), it, 
439, Matthias Corvinusof Hungary 
and (1468-78) 1, 226-7, Vladislav 
of Poland becomes king of (1471) 
1,173 226 Thirty Years War and, 
Mi, 120, 126 132 133 1335, 249 250, 
ast, 273, Wallenstein and ti, rag, 
and second Silesian War (1744), 111, 
aa4, 261, Mana Theresa succeeds 
to (1745) 11 278, Metternich in, 1v 
tas, and Napoleonic wars iv 128, 
asserts its independence (1848), iv, 
136, 192, and William I, 1v, 179, 
Bohemian Brethren, expelled from 
Bohemia (1548), 1, 241, unite with 
Calvinists in Poland (1555), i, 242, 
and Consensus of Sadomiur (1§70), 


11, 244 

Bohemond I (10g8-1111), king of An- 
tioch, 11 50 51, §2, 53 212 

Béhme Jakob (1875-1644), German 
mystic 111, 250. 

Boigne, de adventurer, 1s, 112 

Botleau (1636-1711), 1, 162 

Bais le-Duc 1, 2§0 

Bousot, Belgian admiral, im, 71 

Bokhara, u M44, iv, 226. 

Boleslaus I, king of Poland (g9a- 

1098) i, = 210, 

-- I] king of Poland, 11, a10 

— Ill king of Poland u, axa, ary, 

Bolingbroke Henry St John Via- 
count (1678-1751), stateaman, u1, 
xia 259 1v, 28, 6 

sBolivar i, 279, Simon, iV, 1s ‘ 
216, statuc at Lima, rv, 142 (el ' 
abandons Caracas (1814), iv, 217, 
flees when Mornillo invades New 
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Granada (x8:5), iv, ar7, captures 
Angostura (1817), tv, 217, occupies 
Bogotd (r8:9), 1v, 218, occupier 
Caracas {rar}, av, 238, Quito and 
Guayaquil and, 1v, 149, enters Lima 
(1823), 1v, 218, battle of Junin (1824), 
iV, 1§0, 21 

Bolivia, 1, 12, 1V, 143, 148, 149, 181 

Bologna, revival ole ei atucdses at, 
1, 209, Dante a student at, u, 95, 
Emperor Charles V crowned at 


(1830), mt, 239, Church council at 
ey iM, Pig agri included 1n Cis- 
padane Republic (1796), 1v, ata, 


Austrians and (1831), 1v, arg. 
'* Bombards”, n, 117 
Bombay ceded by Portugal (166:), 
1, 254, 977, the Council and, iv, a0. 
Bombond, battle of, iv, 1 
Bonaparte, Charles, father of Na- 
poleon, iv, 238 5 93. a1 
— Jerome, king of Westphatia, 7 
_ cecolt king of Spain, 1v, 87, 88, 
114, 116, 140, 141 214, 215 216, 2 
— Lous, ep ° Holland, 1v, 84, 38, 


at4. 
posapar and Wellington, 1v, 119, 
and Lous Philippe, 1v, 2 
Bonaventura, St (1 gai aye general 
of the Franciscans, 1, 217, 250, 256 
Boniface (Winifred), St (680-754) 
abp of Mainz, apostle of the Ger- 
mans, 11, 3, 202, 231, 250 
— VII, pope (1294-1303), 11, 98x00, 
101, 109, 110 1X, 219, 234 
— Roman general, 1, 151, 215 
— of Montferrat. See Montferrat 
Bonn Caesars bridge at, 1, 89, 
Wilham of Orange takes (1673), 
ul, 2 Marlborough captures 
(1703), 11, 169, 258 
Bonnivet, French admiral, 11, 44 
Bonnymurr iv, 218 
Book of Discipline (1 560), 11, 243 
Books, First Papal Index of Pro- 
hibited (1559), 11, 242, Tridentine 
Index of Prohibited (1564) im, 243. 
Boomplatz, battle of (1848), 1v, 222 
Booth, Wilkes, assassin of Lincoln, 
tv. 167 
— General Wilham (1829-1912), 
founder of Salvation Army, 1v, 232 
Bora, Catherine von, Luthers wife, 
111, 38, 269 
Bordeaux, Norsemen and 1, 20 
240, Henry IIL of England and, 
u, 76, battle of 100 knights to be 
held at, 1, 96, Black Prince and 
u, 12a, 125, and the English, 1, 128, 
141 244, St Bartholomews Day 
massacre in i, 83, and the Con 
tinental 5 bese iv, 89, Soult and, 
iv, 118, Royalists proclaim Louis 
Be 1V, 7% a se 
orgia Ceesar, 1, 179, 228, i, 4, 
Boris king of the Bulganans, x 205 
— Godunoff, tsar, in, 246, 247, 2 
Borneo, British (1888), iv, 229 
Bornholm, 11, 187, 253, 1V 254 
— battle of (1563), 11, 243 
Bornhived battle of (1226), 1, 216 
Borodino, battle of the (1812), 1v_ 91, 


130, 216 oH 

Boroughbridge, Alfred and, u, 17 

— battle of (1322), 1, 220 

Borromeo, St Carlo (1538-84), 1, 53 

Boruasi, 11, 219 

Boscawen, Edward (1711-61), British 
admiral, iv. 3, o7 

Bosnia, the Turks and, 1, 146, 225 
226, 247, Austria occupies (878. 
1y, 228, 246, Austria annexes (1908), 
1v, 2082, 231, “47 206 

Boso king of Burgundy (Aries), u, 

Bosphorus 1, 148, iv, 920, 244. 

— battle of the (1453), 4. 241 

Bossey, Rousseau at school at, 1v_ a9. 

Bossuet (16g7- 1704), French theo- 
logian, 11 157, 161, 172 1v, 28 

Boston, rebel envoys carried to (1861), 
1v, 163, trade with Spanish colonies, 


tv, 48, tea riot (17°73), 11, 963, 1v, 
British troops bestegad in, as pein 
oO, massacre (1770), 111, 964. 
Boswell, James (27 ). 1¥, 98 
Bosworth, battle of (148s), u, 227 
Bothnia, gulf of, 1, 20 
Bothwell, James Hepa. earl of, 
(r 8), husband of Mary Queen 


of Scots, 111, 24 2 
Bothwell Brid battle of eck f 
Botticelli, Sandro, 1, 178, 183, 
Bouillon, duke of (1605-sa), French 

general, 11, 110. 

Boulanger (1837-91), general, sv, 229. 
Boulogne, i, 7, 11, 240, 04%, 967, Iv, 
j 


V7 107 

— edict of (1572), an, “12 

Boulting, Mr , on the Renaissance in 
Italy, nu, 79 note 

Bourbak: (1816-97), French general, 
iv, 186, 207, 227 

Bourbon, house of (France), begin- 
nings of dynasty, 11, 78 79, 80, 246, 
272, struggle with the Hapsburgs, 
i, 95, 161, 273, absolute sway ot 
the, iu, 265, iv, 61, 62, Napoleon 
and the, iv, 80, 83, 84, Pius VIl 
supports, iv, 88, restoration 1Vv, 70, 
41, 72, 132, 237, 238, Louis Philippe 
and, 1v, 72 239 

—_— — (Shank 1, 168, 171, 275, 1V, 
70, 122 238 [213, 237 

_-—— ie ta 1V, 124, 201, 204, 205, 

— Antony, duke of See Anthony 

— Anne, of Beauyeu (1460-1522) re- 
gent of France », 2 

— Charles, cardinal of, in, 85, 86, 88 

— — duke of (1490-1527), 111, 44, 45. 46, 


58 239 

— Lous II, duke of, 1, 244 

— Henry ot See Henry LV, king of 
France 

Bourges, 1v, 254, Charles VII, king 
of, 11, 132, 142, 224, foundation of 
university of u, 25 

— Pragmatic Sanction of (1438), u, 
2a5, revocation of (1461), 11, 226 

Bouvines, battle of (1214), u, 74, 216, 


236, 237 242 42 
Bowden (J “Ww ), on Gregory VII un, 
Boxers, attack on Pekin legations 

(1g00), 1v, 2 
‘* Boy scouts , Florentine u, 183 
Boyaca, battle of (1818), 1v, 146, 149. 
Boyards 11, 206 275 
Boyne, battle of the (1690), 111 167 257, 
Brabant 1v, 254, supports William the 

silent (is7 ae 73, Anjou installed 

as dukeo (i 582), 11, 75,245 abjures 

Philip I] (158), 11, 245, Joseph I! 

cancels liberties of ssi), 1V, 209 
— John III, the Triumphant, duke 

of (1314-55), 11, 116 
Braddock, Edward, British general in 

America m, 262, 1v, 4 
pane battle of (1134), 11, 213 se 
Brahé, Ebba 11 119 
Brahmans of India n, 14 {[7V 
Brakespeare, Nicholas See Adrian 
Brandenburg, 1v 254, Henry | takes, 

from Slavs (928), 11, 207, Golden Bull 

and (1356), 1, 238, 1, 278, Charles 

IV gains by treaty (1373), 11, 222, 

Frederick of Hohenzollern obtains 
(1415), 11, 224, conversion to Pro- 
testantism, 11, 269, and Julch- 
Cleves succession (1609), 1, 95, ree 
lations with Poland and Sweden, 
im, 118, dukedom of Prussia added 
to (1618), 11, 249, Wallenstein in- 
vades (1633), 11, 951, declares war 
on Sweden (1636), 11_ 951, recetves 
East Pomerania (1648), 11, 973, de- 
serts Charles X, 11, 186, beginning 
of sts greatness, iv, 2q4:, treaty of 
Kénigsberg and battle of Warsaw 
(1656), a1, 254, treaty-of Wehlau 


(1657), 1, 264, joins Quadruple 
Alliance 1668) ut 2g8, treaties with 
Louis xIV (t Yaad Holland 


(1670), m, 955, alhance with Em- 


Brandenburg — Burgoyne 


peror, and war with Sweden, 1, 187, 
ass, 256, 1v, 241, treaty of St. Ger- 
main (1679), 11, 256, benefits by 
Protestant immigration (1686), 111, 
166, and Northern war, 11, 209, 
Polish Brandenburg and, 1v, 242, 
ee) into duchy of Prussia (1701), 
i, 2 

Reandenverg, 2 per of, first duke of 
Prussia e Prussia 

— Frederick III, elector of See 
Frederick I king of Prussia 

edenick W of, 111, 138 176, 
219, 220, 252, 254, 256, 257, 2 

—_ George Witham, 5 pd of, cn rai, 
122 128, 129, 134 

— John Sigismund, elector of, 1, 119. 

— Sophia Charlotte, electress of See 
Sophia Charlotte, queen of Prussia 

—C naan Wilham, margrave of, 
11, I 

Brant Sebastian (1458+1521), si, 228 

Brasidas Spartan general, 1, 

Brazil discovery of {x500), u, 228, 
Dutch take Bahia from Portugal 
(1624), 11. ago, Dutch lose (1655), 
mm, 253, Clive s ship delayed in, 1v, 
3, Jesuits expelled from (1759), 1, 
262, flight of Portuguese royal 
family to (1807), 1v, 87, 114, a1, de- 
clared a separate kingdom (1815), 
1v, 217, John VI proclaimed king 
of (1816), 1v) arz_ declared inde- 
pendent empire (1822), 1v, 149 218, 

aribaldi: and, 1v, 191, becomes a 
republic (1889) 1v, 229. > 

Bread mots in France (1789) 1v_ 209 

Breda, 11, 67, 246, 250, 251, 1V, 254 

— agreement of (1650), 11, 253 

— peace of (1667), 1 255 

Brederode, Count, m, 65, 66, 243 

Breisach, 11, 251, 1v, 254 

Breitcnfeld, battle of (1631) 1, 107, 
130 137 251, 273, second battle of 
(1642) 11, 112, 138, 252 

Bremen, 1v, 254 Foundation: M, 25§ 
a Hansa town, n, 253, yoins league 
of Schmalkalden Gea Ill, 395 
Sweden obtains (1648) 11, 138 186 
273, ceded to Hanover (1715), 11, 

Brémule See Brennevelle [260 

Brenner Pass, 111 53, 241, 1V, 192 

Brenneville (Brémule), battle 
(1119) 11, 212 

Brennus, Gallic chief 1, 57, 207 

Brescia, Haynau s brutality at (1849), 
IV, 196, 223 

Brescians, at Legnano (1176), 11, 68 

Breslau, 1, 232, 1v 254 

— battle of (1757), 1, 262 

— treaty of Aria) 11 261 

Brest fortified by Vauban, iu, 162, 
British victory off (1794), 1V, 99, 235» 
French fleet at, 1v, 106, 107 

Bretigny peace of (1360), 11, 124, 127, 
222, 243 

Bretislav I prince of Bohemia, u, 210 

Bretons, Charlemagne and the, u, 5, 
defeat Charles the Bald at Ballon 
and Juverdeil, 1, 205, hostile to 
Wiliam Long-sword, 1, a9. 

‘Brian Boru_ Irish king, 11, 209, 

Bridc, St (Bridget), Irish saint, 1, 182 

Bndges Creek iv, 47 

Bridget, St See Bride, St 

Brienne, Napoleon at military school 
ma 79-84), Iv, 74 

— Walter of See Athens, duke of 

Briggs (Henry), introduces decimal 
notation (16127), 111, 249 

Brigham, ay of {:39°), nu ar8, 

Bright John (18: 1-89), 1v, 220. 

Brill, Beggars of the Sea and (1572), 


of 


111, 7 244. 

Brinviliers, marquise de, 11, 229. 

Brion, Lws, adherent of Bolivar, .v, 

Bristol, m, 252, 253, 266 {x 

‘Britain (see also British Empire, 
England Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
Great Britain), Cesar in, 1, 90, gt, 
810, 231, 1, 186, Phoenicians visit, u1, 


44 
re 


186, Caligula and Claudius and, 1, 
113, Aulus Plautius and, 1, 220, 
233: Vespasian in, 1, 117, revolt of 

oadicea, 1, 116, azz, Agricola’s 
conquest of, 1, 118, a11, 234, Clodius 
Albinus and, 1, a12, Severus and, 
1, ara, Carausius and, 1, 131, 
213; saxons and, 1, 130, Constan- 
tius Chiorus in, 1, 31, 1393 214, 
Christian persecutions in, 1, 213, 
Constantine in, 1, 133, 213, Picts 
and Scots driven north, 1, 214, re- 
volt of Maximus in, 1, 214, end o 
Roman Emprre 1n, 1, 149, 21§, con- 


questso Jutes, and Saxons, 
1, 218, 235, tine 8 miasion to, 
i, 181, at9, 2j0; raided by Norse 


irates, 11, § ain4, 204, 233, 
dward the ERier and northern 
kings of, 1, 207, Olaf Tryggveson 
of Norway raids, 11, 209, ools of 
learning 1n, 11, 255 
Britannicus, 1 113, 114. 
British, and Bolivar, tv, 45 147 
British Empire, treaty o trecht 
(1713), a stage in growth of, 111, 276, 
and colonial progress (1588-1910), 
it 277-9, its rise (1749-63) 111, 2642-3 


— Roy Be, 11, 6a, in, 6a 
-—- South Company formed 
(1889), tv, 229. [aqr 


Britons, 1, go, 213, 215 217 219 231, 

Brittany, 1v, 254 and Emperor Hon- 
orius, 1, 215, early history u, 28, 
208, 241, Henry IJ of England and, 
i, 73 242, War of succession, n, 
117, Bertrand du Guesclin reduces 
(1373) 11 22a, Edward IV and, 1 
162, passes to Crown of France, n, 
168, 227, 244, umted to French 
kingdom (1547) 11, 241 

— Francis I], duke of, 11, 159, 161 

Brimscbro peace of (1645), 111, 253 

Bronte estate and Nelson, 1v, 103 

Brooklyn, Lincoln 1n, 1v, 160 

Brown, John (1800-59), 1v, 224 

Browning, Robert (:812-89), 1, 124, 
u, 61, Iv, 229 
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Bruce, Edward king of Ireland, 1, 

— Robert See Robert Bruce, king 
of Scotland 

Brude, Pictish king, 1, 202 

Brueys, French admiral, 1v, 102, 212 

Bruges, iv, 254, foundation, u, 255, 
in thirteen eorety u, 116, 253, 
rising against French (1302) 11, 108, 
Phihp of Burgundy and, u, 158 
225, printing in, mm, 266, Loyola 
meets Lous Vivés at, 111, 55 

— treaty of (1gaz), 1, 238 

Brumaire, coup d'état of (1799), 1v 


68 ar3 
Brunanburh, battle of (937), 1, 208. 
Brundusium, 1, 95, 103 
Brunelleschi 1, 9a 170, 225 
Brunhild, Frankish queen, 1, 180. 
Briinn, treaty of (1479), 1, 437 
Bruno, St, 11, 211, 2g0. 
Bruno, Giordano, m1, 247 [254 
Brunswick u, 253, 111, 240, 24%, 1V, 
— Ferdinand, duke of, 1, 26a, 1v, 65 
— Henry, duke of, 11, 241, 242 
— -Ltineburg and Quadruple Alliance 
(1666), 111, 255 [220 
Brussa, Ottoman Turks and, u, 145, 
Brussels, 11, 155, 111, 64, 1v, 254, Eras- 
mus at, 1, 10, abdication of Charles 
V at (1555), 1, 63, 242, William the 
Silent and im, 62 66 244, 245, 
Culemburg banquet 1n (1566), 1, 
243, States General summoned at 
(1569), il, 244, execution of counts 
gmont and Horn at, u1, 271, Mana 


de’ Medic: flees to, 1, 109, taken otf 2 eente cura (1864), iv, 226. 
ow, 


Marshal Saxe (1746), m1, 261, Frenc 
occupy (2792), iv, 310, before Water- 
00, Iv, t29, 120, Metternich at, iv, 
124, statue of Godfrey of Boullonin, 
— Congress of (1840), 1v, 238. (11, 248, 
— Union of (1977), 11, 245. 
Bruttium, 1, 73 


Brutus (Decimus), one of Caesar's 
assassins, 1, 98 {u, x0 
— (Lucius eek Roman consul, 


— (Marcus Junius), Roman politician, 
1, 98, 102 210, 232, ut, 10 
Bryce, Viscount, on e Holy 


oman Empire, n, 6, on Charle- 

magne’s empire, 1, 13, on history 
of Burgundy, 11, 154, on Napoleon 
(180g), iv, 235. 

Buccaneers, i1, 192 

Buccelin, Aleman leader, 1, 218 

Bucephalus, 1, 34, 47 

Bucer (1491-1551), German theolo- 
gian, i, 2 

Buchanan, oo (1506-82), Scots 
historian, 1, 246 

— James, president of U S (1857-61), 

odes: isa ( ) 
ucharest, Russians occupy (1769), 
11, 263, Russia reduces ey enon 


a4 

— treaty of (1812), 1v, 216, (1886), 1v, 
229, (1913), iv 208i, “> 247 

Buckingham, George Villers, duke 
of, 111, 104, 105, 140, 249, 2§0 

Budapest, taken from the 1 urks (1685), 
11, 2§7, revolution at (1848), 1v, 239, 
Austrians take (1849), 1v, 223 

Buddha, 1, 20g, 11, 144 

Buenos Aires, revolution in (1810), 
1V_ 143, 148 149, 214, 216, 218 

Buffon (7e7-88) French naturahst, 
iv, 32 (242 ), 33 

Bulgana, Bulgarians, 1v, 254, a Tare 
tar race, 1, 247, 1v, 244, imvade 
Macedoma and Greece, 1, 218, 
Avars employed against, 1, 218, 
Huns threaten Constantinople 1, 
271, 218, overrun Macedonia, 11, 
202, occupy Moesia, 11, 202, rout 
Saracens (718), 1 202, war with 
Nicephorus_ u, 204, defeat Michael 
I, 1, 204, King Bons baptized, u, 
205, Simeon founds an empire 
(893) 1, 206, Adrianople captured 
(914), 1, 207, Samuels empire, nu 
208, 209, Crusaders and 1: 49, and 
the Empire, 1, 214, and Emperor 
Baldwin, 11, 215, Innocent JII and, 
1, 237, conquests of Ivan Asen II 
(raz nu 6.316, Servia conquers 
(1330), 11, 220, Amadeus VI takes 
Varna from (1366), 1, 222, in vas- 
salage to Hungary and the Turks, 
1 146, Turkish conquest completed 
(1398), 1, 223, Ladislas attacks 
1444), 1, 148, Austnans take Bel- 
grade (1789), 1v, 209, Exarchate 
established (1870), iv 226, mas- 
sacres (1876) iv, 227, 246, treaty 
of Berlin and (1878), 1v, 228, 246, 
absorbs Eastern Rumelha (188s), 
iv, 228, declares herself indepen- 
dent(1908),1v, 208: 231, 246, 247, and 
the Eastern eon (1910-13), 1V 
244, Servia, Greece and Roumama 
at war with (1913) 1v, 23a 247 

Bull Run, battle of (1861), 1v, 163, 
22s, (1862), 1v, aa5 

Buller, Sir Redvers, 1v, 230 

Bulls, papal, Clertcis Lascos (1296), 
u, 219, Unam Sanctam (1302), 1, 
99 219, dividing the New World 
(1493), 11, 194, 297, 11, 171, Excome 
municatin uther (1520) 11, 
41 238, ao, Golden (see Go, 
Bull), Seabank: Society _ of 
ane 11, §7 §9, 60, Gregory XIII s 

ull introducing new style (1583), 

1 97 11 245 against Condé and 
Henry of Navarre (1585), 11, 244. 
246, Unsgenetus (19733), Ut, 389» 


von (x755-1816), Prussian 
general iv, 121 1V, 49 
Bunker Hill, battle of (1775), i, 963, 
Burford, battle of (752), 11, 203. 
Burgos, 1v, 126, 117, 119. 
Burgoyne, John (1722-92), English 
general, tv, 50, 264. 
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Burgundians, and the Nibelungen- 
lied, 1, 235, Aetius defeats (437), 
1, args, Clovis defeats near Dijon 

) 1, 227, Witigie and, 1, 164, 
estroy Milan (538), 1, 218, and 


Armagnacs, 11, 130, 224, 244, at 
mege of Orleans (1429), 1 134, and 
Joan of Arc, u, 136, and Scottish 


archers, 11, 160, defeated by Swiss 


at Granson, u, 165, at siege of 


Nancy u, 167 
Burgundy (see also Aries, Lyons, 
Ce), 1, 93) Uy 154, 1V, 254, St 
Columban in (ss, 1, 219, monas- 
tery of Cluny founded 

— county of See Pranche Comt. 

— duchy of, Rudolph of Burgundy 
becomes king of France (923), 11, 
207, 240, a fief of the Capets, 1, 43, 
24x, and France (1015, 1032), 1 
209, 210, Dauphiné handed tocrown 
(1549) u, 243, and Hundred Years 

ar, ", 154, 224, expires with 
Philp de eave (1361), 1, 22, 
crown occupies Lower (196 ), 1, 
243, given to Philip the Bold, u, 
243, acquires Flanders by marnage 
(1369), 11, 222 ats treaty of Arras 
with Charles I (1435), 11 225, 
limits in time of Louis XI, 1, 184, 
Charles the Bold and, 1, 162, 164, 
166, 167, 226, 244, and the Nether- 
lands u, 226 229, 256, 271, its 

ower extinguished, 1 168, 327, 

ous XI seizes (1477), il, 244, 
treaty of Arras (1482), i1, 227 

— kingdom of (407-534), under 
Franks (534-84 ), 1 217, 1, 290, 
a4o, capital and language, 1, 231, 

njou a province of 11, 164, Mayors 
of the Palace rule 1 201, at death 
of Lothair I (855), 1 1a, umon of 
Cisyuran and Transyuran (933), 1, 
ao7, Magyars invade (937) 11, 208, 
to Empire (r032) 11 210, 334 

— province of, Francis I and, im, 43, 
45, 46, 268, Henry IV in (1595), 11, 
or, and Talleyrand, 1v, 63 

— house of, loses its yewels at Gran- 
son (1476), 1, 166 

- Charles the Bold, duke of (1467- 
77). 1, 186, 164 (e225), 153-68, 226, 


227, 244 
— John the Fearless, duke of (1404- 
19), My 130, 131, 137) 147) 155) 156, 


235 224, 244 
_ Mp the Bold, duke of (1361- 
1404), 11, 122, 130, 154 222, 243, 2 
ee Good, duke of (1419-67), ca 
138, 141, 154, 155 156, 157 158, 244 
-— — de Rouvre, duke of, 11, 324, 243 
Burke, Edmund (1729-97), orator and 
statesman, 111, 263, 1V, 23, 24, 25, 

65, 81, 209, 210, 

Burma, “Marco Polo and, 1, 145; 
Britain annexes Lower (1852), iv, 
223, Upper (1886), 1v, 229 

Burnham Thorpe, 1v, 97 

Burns, Robert (1759-96), Scottish 
poet, 11, 264 1V, 312 

Burnside, American general, 1v, 165 

Burnt Candlemas, the “ 396), 1, aar 

Burrus, Praetorian prefect, 1 114 

Burton, Henry, mdependent, m, 142 

Bury, Professor, on later Roman 
Empire, 1, 185 

Bury St Edmunds, 1 15 

Busaco, battle of (1810), 1v, 115, 216 

Busch, Dr, German journalist, sv, 

Bursento, R ,1 1 [x83 

Bussy, marquis de, 1v, 8. 

Bute, John Stuart, third earl, 1, 263 

Buxar, battle of (1764) 11, 263 

Byng oT George, British admiral, 
111 


— John, British admiral, 1v, 98 


10), 11, 


Byron Lord (1788-1824), 1, 198 sv, 
18, [Eastern 
Byzantine Empire See Zmf#rre, 


Byzantium (see also Constantenople), 
3, 337, 213, 236, 18, 246. 


C 


Cabal, the, 11, a55. 

Cabot, John, English navigator, n, 
191 266. 1, 2 

Cabral, Pedro, Portuguesenavigator, 


Cade, Jack, rebel Je 

Cadesia, 11, 201 

Cadiz, iv, 255, Columbus in chains at, 
1, 197, Drake s expecnen to (1587), 
m, 246, Enghsh take (1596), 11, 247, 
failure of English expedition to 
(1645), 11, ago, failure of English 
attack on (1702), 11, 258, and Coalhi- 
tion Wars, iv, 99, 100, ror, 106, 
107, 108, Bolivar im, iv, 140, be- 
sieged by Soult (1810), 1v, 116, revo- 
lutionaries at (2814), 1v, 146, Mur- 
anda dies at, 1v, 142 1, 14 

Cadmus, reputed founder of Thebes, 

Cadoudal French royalist leader, 1v, 
83, 214 {11, 202 

Cedmon, father of English poetry, 

Caedwalla Welsh leader, , 201 

Caen, Henry V takes (1417), n, 224 

Cesar Cauws Julius (100-44 BC), 1, 
"6-99, 210, 231-2, Commentames, 1, 
90, 231, Bryce on his empire, 1, 13 

Cesarea (Cappadocia), Basil1s bishop 
of 1, 214, 236 

— (Palestine), 1, 210 

Czesarion, son of Ceesar and Cleo- 
patra 1, 96, 104 

Ceesars, the family of the, 1, 104 (2/2 ) 

Cahors, 1, 85 108 

Ca tra, French ship, 1v_ 98 

Cairo, seat of learning in Dark Ages, 
1, 199, St Lous and 1 80, 84, 
Turks occupy (1517) 11 238, Na- 
poleon and (17 if iv, 78, 212, sur- 


er, i, 141, 235 


renders to British (1801), 1v, 21 
rah papal legate, m, 27 [ays 
Calabria, 1, 164, 11 210 230, 1V, 


Calais, 1v, 295, siege of (1347) 11, 119, 
221, remains an English posses- 
sion till 1558, 11, 124 128 141, 244, 
wm, 78, 88, 242, English base 
against Francis I (1544) 11, 49, 
Archduke Albert captures (1596), 
in, 247, Cromwell hopes to recap- 
ture, 11 153, fortified by Vauban, 
in, 162 Napoleon visits iv 77 

Calatafim, battle of (1860) 1v_ 203, 22 

Calcutta, foundation of, 1 277 Blac 
Hole of (1756) 1, 262 iv 7 16, 
Clive and 11 262 1Vv, 7, 8, 10, 12 
13, Warren Hastings and 1Vv, 16, 
17, 18, Wellington and 1V, 121 

Calder, Sir Robert, British admiral, 
1V, 107, @14 [tist, 111 256 

Calderon (x600-81), Spanish drama- 

Calendar Ceesar and the 1, 97 210, 
232, Pope Gregory XIII and the, 
1,97,1 245 262, French republican 


(1793), 1V, 212, 234 


Cahfornia, 1v, 222, 248 

Cahgula, emperor of Rome (37-41), 
3, 112, 113, 210 2 

Caliphate (see also Aebassides, Bagh- 
dad, Cordova, deg aah Ommiuad), 
1, 195, 196, 11, 73, 88, 143, 201, 207, 

Cahxtus II, pope, 1, 235 = [245, aah 

bag wire it te ue # 

~- battle of (1675) 11, 2 

Calpurma, wife of Julius Cesar, 1, 98 

Caltabellotta, peace of (1302), 11, 21 

Calvin, John, reformer, 111, 40, 77, 80, 
240, 242, 243, 270 

Calvinism, Calvinsts (see also Hue 
guenots, Vaudots) doctrines of, 11, 
77, 270, Lutherans and, m, 77, 243, 
27a, and ep ae dagen 111, 

» 244, and peace of Augsburg 

aces te 269, established in Pala- 


tinat 1, » adopted in 
Scotland, Nethriants, Fasc ant 
ngland (@s64), m1, 270, rout o 
Austiwedl oe). mt, 243, Wilham 
the Silent and, 111, 71, and peace of 
Westphalia (1648), in, 273. 


Burgundians — Capet 


Cambacérés, French statesman, iv, 

Cambalac, 11, 145 233. 

Cambrat, 11, 116, 230, 1Vv, 955 

— League of (gad). itl, 237 

— peace of (1529), is, 74, f* 239) 267. 

Cambridge foundation of university, 
i, 258, University organized ee R 
11, 236, Franciscans settle at (1224), 
n, 216, Dominicans settle at (1274), 
1, 218, Erasmus at (1310), 11, 2373 
Cromwell and, 4 249, 144 

Cambuskenneth (246), 1, 220. 

Cambyses III, king of Perma (sa9- 
522 BC ), 15, 11, 22, 206, 22 

Cameos _ Lorenzo de’ Medics collec- 
tion of, 1, 178. : 

Camertus, it, 123 {a56 

Cameron, Richard, Covenanter, in, 

Cameroons Germany and the, 1v, 188 

Camillus, Roman general, 1, 57 

Camuisard rebellion (1702), 1n, 258 

Campagna, tv, 195 

Campaldino battle of (1289), 1, 98 

Campbell, Colin (1792-1863), baron 
Clyde, British field-marshal, 1v, 224 

Campbell - Bannerman, 
(1836-1908), 1v, 231 

Campeggio, Cardinal, 11, 11 — [a35.. 

Camperdown, battle of (1797), 1v, ata, 

Campton Jesuit priest, nt, 245 

Campo-Basso, leader of Charles the 
Bold s Itahan soldiers, 11, 167, 168 

Campo Formuo, treaty of (1797), 1v, 
77, 80, 212, 235: a 

Campo Santo, battle of (1742), 111, 261 

Canada (see also America, Labra- 
dor, Newfoundland, &c), dis- 
covered by Leif Ericason (1000), 
1 187, oe 209, 11, 266, Jacques. 
Cartier and (1534) 1:_ 239, Roberval 
and (1542), 11, 240, France and 11, 
110, 162, and Seven Years War, 
111, 262, 263, 278, and War of Ameri~ 
can Independence 1v 49, s0, Con 
stitution Act for (1791), 1Vv, aro, 
rebellion of (1837), 111 279, 1v, 220, 
az1, Union Act (1840), 1v, a2: 
British North America Act (1867> 
established the Dominion, 1v, 226, 
a79, Red River rebellion (1870) 19, 
227, gold discovered at Klondyke 
(1899), 1v_ 230 

Canadian Pacific Railway completed 
(1886), 1v 229 

Canal system in France, 1v, 89 

Canalejas, José, Spanish statesman, 
lV 232 

eres Islands n 188 189, oh 
andia, 1 13, 1V, 243 244 a 

Canna, battle of (216 B.c ), 1 68, 208, 

Cannibal, ongin of word, 11, 194 

Canning, Charles John 1v 244. 

— George (1770-1827), British states- 
man, 1v_ 122, 218, 219, 245 

Canons Regular See Augustinian 

c Canons it) 
anossa, 1 42 (14), 44, 211, 238, 2 

Canterbury, ‘Danes burn, 11, 205, a. 
Augustine first archbishop of, 1, 
181, 219, Theodore of Tarsus arch- 
bishop of (669), 1, 20a, Dunstan 
archbishop of (960), 1, 208, murder 
of Becket (1170), 1, 214 

— Tales, 1, 223 

Can king of England and Den- 
mark, 11, 24, 32 209, 210, 234, 240, 254 

— VI, king of Denmark, dae » 255 

Cape Breton Island, m1, 262, 27 


— Colony, 1v, 68, 227, 236, 237 

— Finisterre, battle of Cte 1V, 107, 
at 

— of Good Hope, Diaz reaches (1486), 
1, 188, 227 oes Dutch settlement 
at (x62), 1, 253. 

— Passaro, battle of (1718), 111, 260. 

— St Vincent, battle of (1797), 1v, 99 
100, 212, 235, (1839). 1V, 220 

— Town, British take (1795) fv, azz 

Capet, house of, its beginnin 


li, 30, 209, 240, its struggie W 
feudatem, i, 73, 249-3 


Sir Henry 


Capodistrias — Charlemagne 


Capodistrias, Count, president of 
reece (1628-31), 1V, 219, 220. 
Cappadocia, St Gregory born in, 


i, 2 
cone Ganbald: and, 1v, 196, =, 
Capri, 1, 313 
Captain, Nelaon s ship, 1v, 100. 
Captal de Buch, Gascon lord, 1, 132 
Capua (see also Castlnum), 1, 69, 
ii, 237, 1V, ass 
Capuchins Order of, 111 106, 239. 
Capulets, Veronese family, 11, 105, 
Carabobo, ‘battle of (1821), iv, 247, 


az 

Caracalla, emperor of Rome, 1, 129, 
140, 212, 234 

Caracas, 1V, 140, 141, 142, 143) 147, 
236, 31 

— Congress (1811), 1v, 141, 216 

— Junta (1810), 1v, 142, a1 

Caraccioli Papal legate, it, 31 

Caractacus, British king, 1, 113 

Caraffa See Paul IV, pepe 

Carauaus, emperor of Rome, 1, 131, 


a1 

Carberry Hull battle of (1567), us, 243 

Carbonar: 1v, 135, 190, 193 238 

Carcassonne, 11, 202, 1v, 118 

Carchemish, battle of (605 B C ), 1, 205 

Cardiff Castle, 1 a42 

Cardinals, to elect popes, 11, 38, 98, 
100, 109 149, at0 

Cards, playing, 1, 130 note 

Carehia, 11. 119, a10 

Cargill David, Covenanter, i, 256 

Carham, battle of (1018), 11, 209 

Carinthia 1, 217, 237 

Carinus Roman emperor, 1, 212 

Carisbrooke, 11 150, 253 

Carl son of Charlemagne, 11, 9 

Carlists 1v 219, 220 241 

Carloman, son of Charles Martel, 1, 


2, 3 203 
— king of the Franks, son of Pepin 
ITI, 1, 3 4: 5) 203 
— king of France, son of Louis the 
Stammerer, 1 27 206 239 [23 
Carlos I_ king of Portugal, 1v 2 
Carlos, don (1737) See 
king of Spain 
Carlovingian See Carolingian 
Carlowitz, treaty of (1699), 1V 244, 
Carlsbad, im arr {as 
— Decrees (1819), 1v, 218 
Carlstadt 1, 35 [iv, 220 
Carlyle Thomas, 1, 190 1, 63, 103, 
Carmagnola, Italian leader, 11, 225 
Carmel Mount, un, 213, 250 
Carmelites (White Friars), Order of, 
11, 213, 2§0 
Carmem Sylva pseud of Queen 
Elizabeth of Roumania, 1v, 247 
Carnak site of Thebes 1, 5 
Carnatic iv 2 3 4, 16 22, 26a, 264 
Carnot, French president 1v, 229 
Carolina South, 1v, 5a, 248 
Carolingian line, 2 27, 30, 203, 209, 
231, 23a, 233 239-40 
Carrhe battle of (53 BC.) 1 210, 231 
Carroccio, of Milan 1 62 65, 
Cartagena (Colombia), 1v, 142, 143, 
Age 147, 152 fiv, 253 
— (Spain), 1, 65 di a16, 3, 25a, 
Carteret John, Earl Granville, states- 
man, 11, 261 
Carthage described by Flaubert, 1, 
62, foundation of (850 BC), 4, 61, 
204, 249, treaty with Rome (5088 C ), 
1, 206, defeat at Himera (480 BC ), 
1, 206, 223 fugitives from Tyre 
escape to 1, 40, Punic Wars (266- 
133 B.C ),1 mae i 208-9, 232 229-30, 
Manus at 1, 8:1, Cyprian born at, 
1, 236, taken by Vandals, 1, a15 235, 
restored prosperity, 1, 16a, captured 
by Belisarius, 1, 162, 217, and Hera- 
ius, 1, 287, ruined Saracens 
un, 202, St Louis takes 


harles Ill, 


ty 2 
ra70), 11, 
USIANS, 11, 120, 3T1, 3§0. 
Cartier, Jacques, 111, 239, 240. 
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Cartouche, French robber, ni, 229. 

Cartwnght, Edmund, m, 26% 

Carus, emperor of Rome, 1, ara 

Casale, Spain takes (1630), 11, 2 

Cash payments suspended ( a iw. 
ara, resumed (1819), 1v, 218 

Casikgum (Capua), battle of (554), 1, 


170 af [u, 220, as 
Casimir III the Great, king of Poland, 
— IV, king of Poland and grand- 

duke of Lithuania, 11, 174, 225, 937 
Casimir-Perier, French president, 1v, 
Caslau See Chotusits (229. 
Caspian, 1, 44, 111, at0, 213, 224, IV, 
— Gates, 1, 44 [241, 242 
— Steppes 1, 214 
Cassander, son of Antipater, 1, 51 
Cassel, Napoleon and C2870), iv, 184 
— battle of (1338), 1, 220 [:77 
Cassiodorus, Latin historian, 1, 160, 
Cassius, Avidius, Roman general, 1, 

125, 126 [x0a, a10, 232 
— Longinus, Roman general, 1, 98, 
— Spurius, Roman consul, 1, 206. 
Casaivellaunus, British prince, 1, 92 
Castelfidardo, battle of (1860), 1v, 205 
Castighone, Italan politician, 11, 180 
Castile, 1v, 255 rise of, 11, 245, sepa- 

rated from Leon (1157), 11, 214, Al- 

fonso VIII, king of, 11, 214, battle of 

Navas de Tolosa (aeak n, 216, final 

union with Leon (1230), 11, 216, a5: 

Peter the Cruel and, 11, 222, 243, John 

of Gaunt s claims on, 11, 1a8, battle 

of Alyubarrota (1385), 1, 223, ster 

power in fifteenth century, 11, 189- 

, 2a9, Navarre incorporated with 
lesiey 11, 237, union of Aragon 

and u, 13 226, 227, 229, 246 

11, 41, independent of Aragon, in, 

268, novelty fo Phihp V, 1, 170, 

Penimsular War and, 1v, 116, 117 
Castillon, battle of (1453), 1, 225 
Castlereagh, Viscount (1769 - 1822), 

statesman 1v, 219, 218, 33 238 
Cat Island, 1 192 halons 
Catalaunian Fields battle of See 
Cataloma, united with Aragon (1137) 

n, 245, French and (1644-5), 113, 107, 

110, 252 253, declares for Arch 

duke Charles (1705), iu, 170, French 

conquests tn (1794) 1v, 211, Penin- 

sular War and, iv, 117, 118 119 
Cateau-Cambrésis treaty of (1559), 

11 §2, 62, 63, 242 268 
Catharist heretics, 11, 209 
Cathay, 11, 191 
Catherine (of Aragon), queen of Eng- 

land 111, 14, 47, 48, §§ 239, 268 
_ A co queen 7 ie V of 

ngland,1 131,244 (47, 78-83, 274 
— (de Mediec:), queen of France, Le 
— I, Tsarina of Russia, 1v, 242, 260 
— II, Tsarina of Russia, m, 227, 232, 

26 1V all, 243 245 
— Gaguello), queen of Sweden, 11, 115 

175 {122 arg 
Catholic Emancipation Act (1829) 1v, 
Catholic League, the French, m, 45, 

246, 278 (27a, 273 
— — — German in, 120, 127, 133, 249) 
— — — Swiss, 11, 238 
Catiline, Roman conspirator, 1, 84 

210, 231, 237 
Catinat, marshal of France, m, 257 
Cato the Censor, Roman statesman, 

My anu 
— — Younger, 1 85 96, a1o, m1, 229. 
Cato Street Conspiracy (1820), 1v, 318 
Cattaro, iv, ass 
Catullus, Latin poet, 1, 237 
Caucasus and the ancients, n, 188, 

Russia and (1864), 1v, 22 
Caudine Forks, Roman 

the, 1, 58, 208, 2 
“ Caursins ', 1, 1 
Cavaignac, French general, 1v, 322 
Cavalcanti, Guido, ii, % 10% 
Cavalry, at battle of Spurs, n, a3 

Cromwells s1, 145, 146, Freder 

the Great s, 11, 227, 


isaster at 
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Cavour, :v, 198 (227), prime minister 
in Piedmont (1849), 1v, 223; and 
Na IIT sv, 17g, 198, 224, 939 
and the cession of Nice, 1v, sot, 
and Garibaldi, tv, 204, 206, and 

C Mazzini, iv, 205, err re 225, 
awnpore massacre of (1857), 1v, 224. 

Caxton, Willam, u, 247, a 266 

Cayenne, French colony founded 
(1625), 111, 250 

Ceawlin, king of West Saxons, 1, 219, 

Cecil, Sir Robert 11, a4. 244 

— William, minister of Elizabeth, 1, 

Cecora, battle of (1620), 11, 249 

rops, king of Athens, 1, 20. 

Celestine III, pope (1191-98), 11, 336 

— V, pope, 11, 98, 103 

Cehbacy of eS clergy, 1, 39, 40, 311, 
235, 11 34, 38 39, 50 ‘ 

Celtin, Benvenuto Ceoaih, Itahan 
sculptor, 11 180, 353 

Celtic Church, 1, 182, 1, a02 

Celts, Romans war with, 1, 230, 1, 
a4qt 24. 

Cencius Romani noble, 1, 40. 

Censeur French ship, iv, 98. 

Censor, Roman officer, 1, 249. 

Cerdic, West Saxon king 1, 317 

Ceresole, battle of (1 S44) I, 240 

Cervantes (1547-1616), 11, 248 

Ceuta, 1v, ass, Portugal takes (1415), 


11, 224 

Ceylon Marco Polo describes, u, 145, 
iv, 68, 81, arz, 235 

Chacabuco, battle of (1857), 1V, 217 

Cheeronea, battle of (338 BC), 1, 34 


207, 224 
Chalcedon, 1, 186, 187, 216, 219 
Chaldea Chaldeans Chaldees, :, 7, 8, 


1a, n, 187 
Chalgrove Field ( 11 ; 
Chaimers, Dr nee ) aan 


4), 1V, 2a 
ChAlons-sur-Marne, u, 241, 1v, 184, 


2 
= patile of (271), 1, ar2, battle of 
4so) (or of the Catalauman or 


auriac Fields), 1, 153 216, 235. 
Chamber of Recognition 1, 165 
Chamberlain Joseph (1836-1914) 1v, 
Chambéry, iv, 31, 32 230 
Chambord treaty of (1552), 11, 242 
Chambre Ardente (1547), 111, 241 
Champ de Mars, massacre of the 
ee a Atal (450) 

ampagne, la in (450), 1%) 153» 
Odo 1n (888), 11, 206, under counts 
of Troyes 11, 241, fief of Capets, 11, 
73, 241, added to French crown u, 
243 and Blois, 11, 241, Joan of Arc 
born in, 1, 132, and Lous XI, u, 
161 

Champigny, governor of Antwerp, 
111, 72 
Champlain, founder of Quebec, in, 94, 
Champollion French onentalist, 1 
Chancellor, Richard, English navi- 
gator 1 =F [165, 225 
Chancellorsville, battle of (1863), 1v, 
Chandernagore, 1, 256 262, 277, 1v 8 
Chandos, Sir John, English soldier, 
i, 124 
pp kota French general, iv, 27 
Chapelain Jean, French poet ny, 142, 
Chanbert I, king of Paria, 1, 218. 
Chandemus, 1, 
Chariot race, the, 1, 160 (2d ) 
Charismians, Asian tribe, 1, 7% 
Charlemagne king of the Franks 
(768-814), Roman emperor, 11. 1-13, 
203-4, 23a, Pope Stephen and, 11, 3, 
recognized king of the Franks, i, 
4, 203, 23a, conquest of the Saxons, 
11, 4. 7s 204. » 232, overthrows 
Lombard Kingdom (774), 11, §, 203 
232, invades Spain (778) 11, 10, 46, 
203, 232, 245, his palace school at 
Aachen, organized by Alcum =n, 
4, 8, 19, 203, 232, conquers Ba- 
varia (788), 11. 5, 204, 232, conquers 
the Avars, 11, 4, 204, 232, revives 
empire of the West as Holy Roman 
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Empire (800), 1, 235, om, Ml, 
1, 6, 13, 204, 329, 232, Iv, 8s, receives 
embassies from Haroun-al-Raschid, 
11, 8, 204, acknowledged by Michae 
I as Western Emperor, u, 8, 204, 
builds a fleet, n, 7, death (814), 1, 
10, 204, buried at Aix-la Chapelle, 
ii, 10, 232, empire after his death, 11, 
9 12, 34, 206, 232, the Papacy and 
the empire under, 11, 234 1s statue 
at Notre Dame, 1 8 (2//), gene- 
alogy of, 1, 231, knights of, 11, 55, 
imitated by Frederick Barbarossa 
and Henry VII, 1, 6a, 69, 104, 
canonization of, 1, 69, romances 
about, n, 10-2 232, 255, Napoleon 
regarded as successor of (1803), iv, 
84, 88, 236 {azz 
Charlero: Jourdan takes (1794), 1v, 
Charles the Bald, emperor ch -47), 
U, 1a, 16, 25, 27, 204, 208, 206, 232, 


239, 240 
Charlies III, the Fat, king of France, 
Roman emperor (884-7), 11, 1a, 27, 
206 232, 233, 23 
— IV (king of Bohemra), emperor 
(347-78), it, 221, 222 238, 2g, aga 
— V (king of Spain), emperor (1519- 
58), 222s ,1, 48 §2,11, 13, 1M, 10, 42, 41 
§3, 1a1, 171, 267-8, becomes gover- 
nor of the Netherlands (1515) 11, 
237, becomes king of Castile (1516), 
i, 238, elected emperor, mi 42, 
238, crowned at Aix (1§20), 111, 43, 
and the Reformation, 11, 15, 17, 
32-3 39 40 43 49, 51, 238, 241, 
269, 271, and Frances I, 1, 41, 47. 
238, 240, 267, 268, crushes 
eeaniah revolt (rgar), im, 238, 
enry VIII and, in 47 48, 49, 
938, 239 267, takes Kome (1527), 


il, 14 38 239 267, peace of Cam- 
brat (599) il, 14, 46, 23 267 and 
the Turks 11, ago, and the Nether- 


lands towns, in, 64, 240, and Wil- 
ham of Cleves, 111, 240, Wilham 
are eee ae 11, 62, battle Bg 
UWhiberg (1547) 111, 50, 241, 269, 

abdication, 7 5: 63, 242, 268 269, 
successors of, 11, 120, 271 272, 
last male descendant, 11 168 

— VI, emperor (1711-40) and Spanish 
Succession, in, 168, 169, 170 171 259, 
275, 276, and Peter the Great, ii, 
a8. 1v, 242, Pragmatic Sanction of 
(1713) 11, 259, 278, treaty of West- 
minster (1716) 111, a60, joins Triple 
Alhance (1718) 11 260, and Ostend 
East India Company (1723) 1, 260, 
treaty of Seville (1733) ui, 26x, 
death, 11, 223 261, 27 

— VII (elector of Bavaria), emperor 
(1742-5), 1, 261 278 

— I (see also Cromwell), king of 


England (1645-49) 111, 104, 133, 139) 
44%, 142, 14 748 149, 1§0, 250-3 
— II, king o 5), 311, 


Bete papene tr 
» 106, ’ 

—"tir, t - Staple, king of Fras 

(879-929), 4, 12, 27, 30, 206, 207, 


239 240 

_~ iv, the Faur, king of France (1322- 
a8), 11 220, 243 

— V, the Wise, king of France (1364- 
8o), 11, 193 124 126, 222, 24 

— VI, the Well - beloved, bing of 
France (1380-1422), 1, 130, 131, 13a, 
222 2233, 224, 2 

— VII (see A ay en of Arc), king 
of France (1422-61), 11, 136 (2/2 ), 153, 
J ? I e 2a r) 22 ) 2 

—_ inh lang of Prance (1483-98), 1, 
163, 181, 183, 327, 228, 244, 252, 267, 
in, 7 

_ TX king of France (1560-74), 111, 
69 79, 80, 81, 82, 8 17S» 243, 272 

— X (Charles Philippe, comte 
d Artota), king of France (1824-30), 
iv, 64, 84, 218, 219, 238. 

— 1 (of Anjou), king of Hungary, 
M, 219. 


Charics I (of Anjou), king of Naples 
and Sicily, 11, 75 note, 76, 8a, 87, 88, 


s 9 . 107) 218, 262 
ad 1 ene fs ate pe Sialy, i, 
218. {, 222, 223. 


— III (of Durazzo), king of Naples, 
~—II, the Bad, king of Navarre (1449~ 


ve il, 123, aat 
— Ill, the Noble, king of Navarre 


1907-1425), 11, a2 
Ger oF Provence, 11, 20 [247 
—iing of Rumania (:866"), 1Vv, 226, 
_ a hang of Spain (1665-1700), 111, 
° I » I, 2 +2 ,a . a7 
a fi (kin ? of Wap sean scaly, 
king of Spain (1759-88), 11, 261, 262 
— IV, king of oe ae 1V, 
140, 215, 236, 
~ Vint’ king or Sweden (1448~70), 
il, 22 
— IX, hug of Sweden (1604-11), 111, 
83, 114, 118, 116, 118, 241, 243, 246, 


~%' r ustavus, king of Sweden 
(1654-60), m1, 160, 176, 186, 187, 


24 1V, 241 

— XI, king of Sweden (1660-97), 111, 
1 188 189 256, 1v, 241 

— XII, king of Sweden (x697-1718), 
ells, m, 192, 202, 11, 116, 185, 186~- 

204, 1V a41-2, andthe Baltic i 119, 

and the Great Northern War, 111, 

190-201, 209, 258-9 1v, 242, death 

of, 11, 203, 210, 260, Frederick the 


Great on, in, 2 
or Swaden (1809-18) 


— XIII, king 
IV, 215, 236 

— XIV (Bernadotte), king of Sweden 
(1818-44), 1v, 129, 217, 236 [224 

— XV, king of Sweden (1859074), 1v, 

— (1771-1847), archduke of Austria, 
1v, 77,78 79 87 127, 128 ara, a1§ 

— Archduke (of Styna) i, 272 

-—~ Albert king of Sardinia (1831-49), 
1V, 191, 192, 193 220 22a, 223 239 

—~ Edward, the Noung Pretender, 11, 
92, 111, 26% 

— EmmanuellofSavoy See Savoy 

— — — (third duke of Savoy), king 
of Sardinia (1730-73), 11, 260, 261, 


1V, 32 

_— ti (fourth duke of Savoy), king 
of Sardinia (1796-1802), 1v, 103 212 

— Martel, duke of ete ee uo 3, 
46, 202 203 231 245 248, 25a 

— Philip, brother of Gunavas Adol 
phus, 111, 120 

Charleston 1v, 52, 162, 166 

Charlot, son of Charlemagne, u, 12 

Charlotte d Albret, wife of Czsar 
Borgia, tu, 26 

Charlotte Dundas, the (180a) 1v_213 

Charlotte of Bourbon, wife of Wilham 
the Silent, 1, 71, 75 216 

— of Brunswick, wifc of Alexis, 11, 

Charolais count of (see Burgundy, 
Charles the Bold of) 

Charterhouse, 11, 120, 250 

Chartists, 1v, 220, 222 

Chartres, 1, 28, 248, 11, go 

Chartreuse, 11, 211, 250 

Chatalja, armistice of (1912), 1v, 232 

Chateaubriand (1768-1848), 1V,40 213 

Chateau Gontier, battle of (798 »1V, 
aI0, Pitt, William) 

Chatham, William Pitt earl of (see 

Chatillon, battle of (1793), 1v, aro 

— family of, 1, 272 

Chattan, Clan, i: 223 

Chattanooga, battle of (1863), 1v, 22 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (1340-1400), 11, go, 
Q6, 112, 128, 129, 323, 25 

Chaumont, treaty of AY 1V 217 

Cheops, king of Egypt builder of 
the Great Pyramid, 1, 6, 203 

Chephren, king of Egypt, 1, 203 

Cherasco, armistice of (1796), 1v, or 

— treaties Of (1631), 11, 251 

Cherbourg, 111, 84 

Chernigov, 1, 220 

Chersonese, the Golden, 1, 198 


Charleroi — Christianity 


re) 1¥ 210 


Chester, 1, 22, 208 
Chickamauga, battle of (1863), 1v, 225. 
father of Clovis, 1, 216 
I 
Chilperic I, king oft Neustria, 1, 218 
earl 
of, 1, 187, Genghis Khan and, 11, 
cedes Hong Kong to Britain (1841), 
with Japan (1894), 1v, aa9, Sir R 
232 
Chinese labour (1904) (z910) 1v, 232 
hv. 240. 
Chiselhurst, Nrpoleon ITI and (1873), 
Chlodwig See Clovis 
ersia, 1, 161, 167, 
219. 


Cherusc:, German tribe, 1, 121, 210, 

Chesapeake, 1v, 247 [a33- 

Chess, 11, 11, 156 

— battle of (613), 1, 31 (37. 

Chevrette, Rousseau’s house at, iv, 

Chiari, battle of (1701), 11, 258 

Chiavenna, 11, 

Chiet:, 121, 270. 

Childebert, king of Austrasia, u, 231. 

— I, king of Panis, 1, a:7 

Childersc, king of the Sahan Franks, 

Childeric III, 11, 2, 3, 203 

Chile, 1v_ 149, 216, 217, 'a18, 223, 279. 

Chihanwala, battle of (1849), 1v, 223. 

Chiloe (1825), iv, 2 

China, Accadians 1n, 1, 1a, firat em- 

eror, Fu-hi, 1, 203, birth of Con- 

ucius in, 1, 205» mariner 8 come 
pass and, n, 186, knowledge 
73) 143» a eT paet and, 1, 
144,219, Marco Poloand, 1, 145 187, 
ae. Tamerlane and, 11, 148, #8 ee 
and, 11 210, and tea, 1, 248, war 
with Great Britain (1840), 1v, 231, 
1v, 221, treaty of Aigun (1858), 1v, 
224 war (1857), 1v, 244, treaty of 
Tientsin (1860), 1v, 225, (1885), 1v, 
228, Taping rebellion, 1v, 226 war 
Hart and, 11, r70, treaty with Russia 
(1902), 1v, 230, Manchu dynasty 
overthrown and republic set up 
(1911), 1v, 

Chinon, 11, 133 v4 

Choggia, war o t:378-81), lly 222. 

Chios, 1, 222 

Chippenham 1 17 

Chivalry mediaeval, 1, 55-6, 249, 256 

Chiodio, king of the Franks, 1, ae 

Chlodomir, son of Clovis, 1, 217 

Chlodovech See Clovis 

Chlorine, discovery of (1774), 111, 263 

Chocim, 111 179 18 

Cholet, battle of (1 

Chosroes I, king o 
rh 

— Il, king of Persia, 1, 186, 187, 228, 
219, 1 246 

Chotusitz (Caslau), battle of (1742), 
M1, 224, 2621 


Chrétien de Troyes, French poet, 1, 


214 

Christian I, king of Denmark (1448), 
Il, 225, 226 

— II, king of Denmark and Norway 
(513523 » 11, 114, 237 238, 270, 

a I, ming of Denmark and Norway 

1533-59), 111, 240 242, 270 

_ ive ne of Denmark and Norway 

(1588-1648), 1, 116, 117, 118, rar, 122, 


123, 124, 246, 250, 2§2, 27 
— V, king of Denmark aid Norway 
(1670-29), 1M, 


255 
» king of Denmark and Norway 
(x7 o- 46h, 111, 260 
— VIII, king of Denmark (1849-48), 
and duke of Schleswig-Holstein, 
ee éD wie bea “48 
— IX, king of Denmark (1863-1906), 
Christian ee Abhalt, 11, rar ae 
Christianity (see also under Church, 
and Rome, Church of, &), and 
the (Roman) Empire, 1, 129-43, 
handed on by Rome to her succes- 
sors, 1, 238, establishment of, 1, 
213-4, 236, 1n Arabia before Mo- 
hammed, u, 247, 248 1n_ Britain 
596), 1, 181, 18a, and the Saracens 
at Arab siege of Constantinople 
(s » WM, 202, reaches north of 
urope, 1, 254, and the Renais- 
sance, 1, 179, rise of the national 


Christians —- Commerce 


iii, 265; abolished in 
pee w. 6, & the Gatenaiele 
aith of Holy Alliance and (18:5), iv, 


2 

Chdenans, 3, 236, under Nero, 1, 114, 
att, 233, under Domitian, Trajan, 
&c , 1, 118, azz, under M Aureltus, 
1, 122, 3293, 222, a4 under Septr- 
mius Severus and Decius, 1, 212, 
under Diocletian, 1, 131, 132, 213, 
under Licinius 3, 196, under Maxi- 
min, 1 136, obtain freedom by edict 

Milan, 1 213, tolerated by Con- 
stantine 1, 136, dissensions among, 
1, 137, under Julhan the Apostate, 

— Syrian, u, 5s, 213, 11, s4 (1 x41 

Christina, queen regent of Spain, tv, 
arg, aax, 228. 

— queen of Sweden, m, 138, 251, 254. 

— princess of Hesse, 11, 115 

Christopher III (of Bavaria), king of 
Denmark, un, 225. 

Chronology (see also Calendar), 

Pe caida It, Lara £( 

rysopoiis, batt o y ly 213 

Chrysostom, St came 215, 236 

Chunda Sahib, sv, 4, 5 6 

Church (see also Christianity, East- 
ern Church, Greek Church, Papacy, 
Rome, Church of), miitant and tri- 
umphant, n, 108 (:// ), and State, 1, 
aa1, government, of Calvin, 111, 270 

-— (France), and State, 1, 87, en- 
tirely monarchical, iv, 41, and 
Revolution (1789), 1v, 66 80, 82, 209, 
210, 233, Concordat of 1802, 1v, 235 

— Statesofthe See Rome,Churchof. 

— of Scotland, 11, 259, 1v, 241 

Cibalis, battle of (315), 1, 213. 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 1, 80 (2/2), 1, 
84 (2/2), rise, 1, 84, 209, 231, de- 
nounces Catiline, 1, 85 exilc, 1, 86, 
joins Pompey against Czsar, 1, 94, 
opposes Antony, 1 ror, 232, death 
1, 101, ato, and the right of the 
State regarding religion, 1, 236, 
writings, 1 237 

— Quintus Tullius, 1, rox 

Cid, the, national champion of Spain, 


11, 46-7, 211, 245, 2 
one? 84, 11 69, - 236 
Cilician Gates 1 39 1 
Cimabue (1240-1302), Italian painter, 
ii, 92, aig, 253 
Cimbri Meatonia tribe, 1, 80, 209 23% 
Cimmenans 1 186 
Cimon, Atheman commander, 1, 25, 
206, 224 232 
Cinna, Roman statesman, 1, 81, 2 
Cing Mars (1620-42), French courtier, 
ill 109-10 2§2 21s 
rae renin of (1808) 1v, 114, 
ipango (Japan), 1, 193 19 
Circumnavigation, the first? 111, 266 
Cis-Alpine Republic (1797), 18, 77, 314, 


a13 
Cispadane Republic (1796), 1v, 212 
Cistercian Order, 11, 57, 212, 250. 
Citeaux, 11, 212, 250 
Ciudad Rodrigo, 1v, 11g, 136, 117, 


216, [35a, a5 
Civil War, the, mm, 79, 144, 155, re 
American, iv, 225, 226, 247, 248 
Civilization (see also under Feudai- 

tsm, Monasticism), and the Cru- 

sades, 1, 249, mediaeval, 1, 254-6 
Civita Vecchia 1v, 193 
Civitella, battle of (1053), 11, ato. 
Claim of Right (1842), tv, aa: 
Clairvaux, 11 57, a12, 250 
Clans, 11 223 
sayy O Connell elected for, 1v, 219. 
— St, n, 

Clarence, George, duke of, n, 159. 

~— Lionel, duke of, 11, 128 

Clarendon, 11, 146, 255 
—~ Assize of (1166), 1i, at 
— Constitutions of (x1 
Clarens, 1v, 148, 149, 31g. 
Clauchan, last of the Latin poets, 1, 
Claudius, Apprus, i, 56. 


wes 


i My, 214. 


Claudius Marcus Aurehus, surnamed 
Gothicus, emperor of Rome (268- 
Te) 1,131, a12 ~— [1, 113-4, 210, 233. 

— Tiberius, emperor of Kome (41-34), 

Claverhou raham of, Viscount 
Dundee, 11, 256, 257 

Clayermg, Sir John, member of the 
Indian Council, 1V, 20, a1 

Cleisthenes, Athenian politician, 1, a1, 


. 22 

icment oe Geen ae 1, 322, 

— ) pope 1046-7 o 11, 210 

— III (Guibert or Wibert), anti-pope 
(1187-91), 11. 44) 45) 21%, 235 

—_ IV, pope (x )o Hy 

— V, pope (1305-14), uM, 100, 109, 
110-2, 183 219, 

— VII (Gruho de’ Medics), pope 
Us23-34) i, 185, 222, 251, MW, 13, 14, 

p 47» $7» 23 239- 

— Viti, pope (1592-1608), 11, 246, 
147 1V, 241 

— XIV, pope (1769-74), 1, 263 [208 

Cleomenes III, king of Sparta 1, 

Cleon, Athenian demagogue, 1, 28 

ar ae queen of Egypt, 1, 88 
(2d é: 95-6 104, 10§, 210, 227, 232 

— wife of Philp II of Macedon, 1, 34 

Clepho, Lombard king 1, 21 

Clericts Latcos, Bull of (1296, i, 23 

Clermont, Council of (109s), 1, 48, 
211, 235, 2 
leveland, Grover, president of U S 
(1885-9, 1893-7) 1v, 228, 229. 

Cleves, 11, 95 248, 1V 258 

— duke William o:, 1, =o 

Chnton Sir Henry English general 
in America, iv, §1 §2 

Clitus, Macedonian general, 1, 37, 45 

Clive, Robert, Lord (1725-74), és , iv, 
8, 12, 11, 26a 278, iv, 1-15, Hast- 
ings and, iv, 16, 17, peace of 
Pars and 1, at 

— a dunce like Wellington, 1v, 111 

oe Roman demagogue, 1, 8s, 


94 

Clontarf, battle of (org), 11, 209, 

Clotaire I, king of the Franks, 1, 217, 
218, 11, 231 231 

— II, king of the Franks 1, arog, 

Cloth trade between England and 
Flanders, n 243° (Clovis I 1, 156 

Clotilda of Burgundy: queen of 

Clovis, king of the Franks, 1, 156 
(222), 216, a17, 11, 1, 231, 345 

Clubs of Paris, 1v 37, 233 [53 

Clumac reformation, 1, 207 20, 111, 

Cluny Abbey, n, 36, 207, 235 

— Hugh, abbot of, 11, 43 

Clyde, 1, 21z, 11, 170 

Cnidus, battle of 304), 1, 31, 207 

Coal strike (1912) 1Vv, 232 

Coalition Ministry (Aberdeen, 1853) 
1v, 224, (Fox and North, 1783) in, 
264 (85-6, 234, 23s 

Coalitions against France, 1v, 76 81, 

Cobden, Richard (1804-65), political 
economist, 1v, 220, 224 

Coblenz, Metternich born at (1773), 1v, 
1a4, Jourdan takes (1794), 1v, 2x1 

Coburg, prince of, Austrian general, 
1V, 21% 

Cochin China Marco Polo on, uy, 145 

Code Napoléon 1_ 238, 1v, 8a, a14, 23. 

Codrington, Sir Edward, British ad- 
mural, 1v, 219 

Codrus, last king of Athens, 1, 20. 

Coffee introduced to Europe (1616), 
111, 249. 

Cognac, league of (1526), 11, 239 

Coimbra, British take (1810), 1v_ 216. 

Comage, and Philip the Fair, , 108, 
109 114 252 

Coins, Medici collection of, 1, 178, 

ara. Gustavus Adolphus takes, 
iu 

Teese of aan XIV, 1, 
160 (2/7 ), 162, 165, 169, 255 274, 2 

Colchester, Fairfax takes (1648), i 

a 


32 I 
Cofthtan (or Lazic) War (549-56), 1, 


485 


Colchis, 1, 14, 3 a2 
Cold Harbans battle of 86 4 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1773- 
1834), 1v, az3 6, 13, 1 
Colet, John, dean of St Pauls, in, 3 
Cohgny, Gaspard de (1517-72), Hu- 
uenot leader, m1, 68, ey 75, 78, 79» 
1, 82, 244, 272 
— Louise de, fourth wife of Wilham 
the Silent, 11, 7 [11, 2 
Collationary Brothers, and Erasmus, 
College of Justice founded by James 
V (1532), mm, 239. 
Collier, Jeremy, 1, 132, 195, 11, 258 
Collingwood, admiral, 1v, 108, 109. 
Colmar, Gratian defeats Alamanm 
near (378) 1, 234, 
Cologne, Romans found, u, 255, 
Vitellius proclammed emperor at 
(69) 1, a1, town of the Ripuarian 
ranks, 1, 230, Bruno and, 11, ag0, 
Leo IX holds council at, 1, 37, and 
Hansa League, u, 253, cathedral 
11 99,1V, 170, and Golden Bull (1456), 
1, 238, Charles the Bold and affairs 
of, 1, 16a, Luther s works burned 
at, m1, 31, Swedes threaten, m1, 136, 
Catholicism re-estabhshed 1n, 111, 
a4r, conference under Rudolph IJ 
at, im, 33: council to conclude 
Thirty Years’ War at, 1, 107, 
Jourdan takes (1794), 1v, arr 
— electorate of, 111, ep: 1V, 235 
— Diet of (1512), 111, 237 
Coloman, king of Hungary, M, 22x 
Colombey battle of (1870), 1v, 227 
Colombia, 1v, 146, 150, 152, 218. 
Colon Columbus and, 1 198 
re ie wo (x08 1V, 229. 
olonies, British (174 , 11, 262-3, 
Colonial Manufactures Brohiby. 
tion Act (+750), 11, 262, Stamp Act 
(1765), 11, 263, taxation of (1767), 11, 
3, IV, 
— French wm, 171, 1v, 8: 
Colonization, 1, 221, 111, 265-6, 276-9. 
Colonna family, 11, 98 
— Sciarra, 11, 100, [238 
Colosseum, 1, 160 (2// ), 1137, at1, 224, 
Columba, St., 1, 182, 218, arg. 
Columban, St, 1, 18a, 219 
Columbia, n, 200, 1v_ 158 
Columbus, Bartolomeo, brother of 
Christopher, 1, 188, 189, 190, 194, 


195, 196, 1 1 

_ Chastophier (1451-1506), tl, 188; 
11, 186-200, 111, 1, 171, » mar- 
riages, 11, 189, rgo, first expedition, 
1, 191 247, second voyage, n, 194, 
third voyage, 11, 196, last expedi- 
tion, 11, 197, death of, n, 199, 248; 
sons of 1 199, Bryce on, 11, 13. 

— Diego, brother of Christopher, 1, 
194, 199. 

— — son of Christopher, 11, 190, 199. 

~— Fernando, son of Christopher, 
11, 197, 199. 

Combination laws (x79), IV, 2533 
repealed (1824), 1v, az 


omet, a, mentioned in AS 
Chronicle, 11 a1 
Comines, Philippe de (1445-1509), 1, 


155) 187s 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 226, 
I, 27K 
Comitia Centunata, 1, 206, 228, 249. 
— Cunata, constitution, 1 328 
— Tributa, constitution, 1, 207, 228, 


229, 23% 

Commerce (see also Continental Sys- 
tem, Hansa) and the Crusades, n, 
57, 90, 249, 1n Middle Ages, 1, 221, 11, 
11s, 25s, of Portugal with the 
East 111, 266, Magnus Intercursus 
(1496), », 228, Richelieu concludes 
a treaty between France and Rus- 
sia, 11, 110, treaty of Sweden with 

uama, France, and the Nether- 
lands, ut, 114, and Russa under 
Peter the Great, 1: 212, Methuen 
treaties (1703), 11, 258, rivalry of 
nations in eighteenth century 1, 


286 


273, treaty between Brita;in and 
Spain (3715) 11, 260, treaty be- 
tween Britain and Holland (1715). 
us, 260, treaty of Aqutsgran be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain 
(1749), 11, 262, treaty between Bri- 
tain and France (1786). in, 264, 1V, 

S, 11, 264, 1Vv, 


6:1, Britain and 


, treaty between Britain and 

rance (1 » iV a*t. 
Committee of General Defence (2793 
234+ 


1V, 210, 

— of Public Safety (1793) 1v, aro, art, 

Commodus, emperor oP Rome, 1, 141, 
146, 129, 213 234 236 

Common Life Brethren of the, 
founded (1480), 1 234 

— Prayer, Books of (1549), 111, 24% 

Commons, House of, and Charles I, 
11, 141, and Cromwell, 111, 147, 350, 
Self-Denying Ordinance, 1u, 148 

Commonwealth, the English, 11, 152, 
156, a77 

Communion, 111, 34, 38, 39 5° 

Communism, a system of, introduced 
by Lutherans, in, 35 

Comnena, Anna, 11, 50 

Comnenus dynasty, 1, 210, a1 

Como, 1 68, 1v, 199 

Companies, companions (soldiers of 
fortune), 1, 124, 196, 17x aa1 

Compass, mariners 11, 186, 191, 215, 

Compiégne, Joan of Arc at, ui, 137 

— treaty of (1635), 11, 251 (1, 24a 

Complaint of the poor common-folk, 

‘*Compromise, the (1566) 111 245 

Concert of Eurgpe established (1815), 

Concilar movement, 1, ast [tv, ar7 

Concim, Italian adventurer, 111, 95, 
100, 10f 

Concordat of Francis I and Leo X 
(1516) 11, 238, Napoleons iv, 69, 

2, 215 231, 235, Italian, 1v, 88 

Condé house of, i, 159. 

— Henry of Bourbon, prince of (1569- 
88), 11 82, 83, 84 246 

— — II of Bourbon, pence of (1588- 
1646) 111, 94, 100, 15 

— paa ae gee prince of (1§30- 

, 11, 68, 78, 79 243 244 272 

I of Bour on (duc d Enghien), 
prince of (1646-86), 222 in, 164, 11, 
toy 1§9 160, 164, 178, [ek 252, 253) 
254 273 274 pher, iv, 33 

Condiliac (1715-80), French philoso- 

Condottier: 11. 126, 171 aga 

Confederate States of America, 1v, 
161, 162, 225 226, 248 

Confession, practice of, 1, 24, 268 

Conflans, treaty of (1464) 1 244 

Confucius (551-478 BC ), 1, 205 

Congo River, 11, 265, 1v, 228. 

— Free State constituted (1885), 1Vv, 

» 231 [:729) 11, 260 

Congreve Willham dramatist (1670- 

Connaught, 11, 151 

Conon, Athenian commander, 1, 31 

Conrad I of Franconia, German king 
1, 34, 207, 233 111, 219. 

— II, emperor, 11, 6a, 210, 234 

— III, emperor, 11, 62, 222, 223, 249 

— IV, emperor (1250-4), 11, 72, 92, 337, 

— son of Henry IV, n, 43 [237 

Conradin, king of Sicily, 11, 92, 93) 94 
95 96, 217, 218, 

ee col zl, 1v, 204, 1v, 80, 

y OT, 9% ’ Y 165, 179) 214 

Constance (ot ta ) empress wife 

— iV, 2 [of Henry VI, n, 236. 

— council of (1414-18), 1, 234, 239 251, 
Il 29, 33, 1V) 937 

— treaty of (1183), 1, 69, 214, 236, 2§2. 

Constans, Roman emperor, 1, 139, 


at 

_ f Eastern emperor, 11, 201, 203 

Constantia, sister of Constantine the 
Great and wife of Licimus, 1, 136, 


137) 1 
Constantin I, king of the Picts, 
I, king of Picts and Scots, u, 206. 
— III, king of Scotland, 1, 207, 


Constantin IV, king of Scotland, is, 


209. 

Constantine the Great, emperor of 
Rome, youth of, 1, 133, proclaimed 
emperor, 1, 133, 213, battle of Mu- 
vian Bridge, 1, 13§. 213, Conversion 
to Christianity, i, 23, 13g, 213, edict 
of Milan, 1, 136, 213, 236, defeats 
Licinius at Chr 19, 1, 136) 213, 
founds Roneasunegs) 4, 137) 213, 
235, Sylvester I and, 11, 234, dona- 
tion of, m1, 31, erects Church of Holy 
S pulchre, 1, 47, death, 1, 138, 
statue in St John Lateran 1, 138 

Roman emperor (337-40), 4 


139, 213 
_ itl, son of Herachus, Eastern em- 
peror, 1, 189, 11, 201 [a02, 247 
— IV, Eastern emperor (668-85), it, 
— V, Copronymus, rage (740~75), 
My 203, 247 7) 203 204, 24 
— VI, Eastern emperor (780-97), ‘4 
— VII, Porphrogenitus, Eastern em- 
peror, n, 207 
— VIII, Eastern emperor, u, 208, 210. 
— IX Eastern emperor, u, 210 
Pi Ducas, Eastern emperor (ros9- 


0) 11 210, 247 
I, Palzeologus, Eastern emperor, 


11 149) 1§0, 151, 22 
king of Greece 12); iv, 232 
— (the Usurper), 1, 215 foot 
— of Syria, founds Paulician sect, 11, 
— (Tiberius II) 1, 172 See Tibercus 
— Arch of, 1 135 if 
Constantinople, foundation (328), 1, 
137, 213, 236, and Gregory Naz 
anzen, 1, 217, persecution of Ari- 
ans under Theodosius the Great, 
1, 214, seat of Eastern empire, 
1, 239, 236, the Nika at (532), 1 
160, 217 246, threatened by Bul- 
garians (559) 1, 171-2 218, 246, 
and the Persians and Avars, 1, 
186, 187 arg, "1, 247 twice be 
sieged by Saracens (673 717) 1, 189 
202, 1, 247, and the revival of 
Western Empire, 1, 232, Russian 
attack on (865), 11, 205, Russian 
fleet under Oleg attacks (907) 1, 
207, Russian expedition against 
(1043), 1, aro, Crusaders reach, un, 
49 massacre of Latins 1n (1182), 
1 214, Latin Empure of (1204-61) 
1 73 «188, 215 217, 237, 247, 249, 
threatened by Turks 1 145, 147, 
223, 247, Amurath II threatens 
(1420), 1, 148, Council of Florence 
and 1 173, Italy and, u, 173, fall 
of, 1, 186, 235, 1, 149, 155 225 247, 
as6, Renaissance and, 11, 169, in, 
266, becomes a nest of pirates, n, 
188, great earthquake in (1509), m1, 
237, disturbances at, 1, 179, 1v_ 244, 
and Russia (Eastern Question) iv, 
241, Talleyrand and, 1v 67, Na- 
leon and, iv, 78, massacre of 
Vanimeaties im (1846) 1v, 219, Rus- 
sian advance on (1877), 1v, 246, 
massacres of Armenians 1n, 1v, 2 
247, Young Turk revolution (igo, 
iv 231, 247, Augusteeum and Hip- 
podrome at, 1 138 
— Church of See Greek Church 
Councils at, Second General 
Council at (382), 1, 146, a14, Sixth 
General Council of the Church at 
m5 1, 202, Iconoclaetic Synod at 
(5 , 1, 203, Eighth General Coun- 
ct toro), i, 205 
— Empire of See Empire, Eastern 
— treaty of (1479) 1, 227, 1V, 244, 
(1739), 11, 261, (1784) iit, 
Constantius Chiorus, emperor of 
Rome (293-306), 1, 13%, 134. 233) 135) 


ai 
_ 4 Roman emperor, 1, 139, 223. 
— general of Honorius, 1, 1g0, 151, 


Consulate, the Giosapkas, co occ 
nsulate, the (1799-1804), 1v, 79, 323, 
Conti, Itahan soblier, i, 127 a 


Committee — Council 


Continental System, iv, 87, $8, 85, 
I, G4 224, 923, 914, OTS, 2 

Coateaband. ig = iv, aogein 

Conventicle Acts (1664, 1670), ii, agg. 

Convention, the National (1792-5), iv; 
66, 67, 75, 76, 210, 234. 

ration, industrial, :v, 42. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, English general, i, 
262, 1v, 8,9, rx, a3 262, 

satire de egies Hit centers tt 
as king (1537), 11, relieved by 
the Dutch (658), nr at, Charles 
XII threatens (1700), 11, 190, se1z- 
ure of fay age and bombard- 
ment of (1 ) 1V, S7, 513, at 

— battle of (1801), 1v, ion a 106, 


213 235 
— treaty of (1660), 111, 160, tv, 24% 
Copernicus (1473-1543), astronomer, 

1 387, 1, 1, 173) 240. 

Copper Age, 1, 203 

Copperplate printing, 1, 178 — [aga 
Copredy Bridge, battle of (1644), in, 
Corcyra (Corfu), in Peloponnesian 

War, 1, a7. 224 [(1793)) 1V, ato. 
Corday, Charlotte, murders Marat 
Cordilleras, iv, 142, 145 ae 
Cordova, 1v, 256, seat of learning in 

Dark Ages, 1, 199, Emir s embassy 

to Charlemagne, u, 8, conquered 

by the Christians (1236), 11, 227, 

court of Ferdinand and Isabella at, 

1, 190, cathedral of, 1, 47 [axo, 
— caliphate of, 1, 196 11, 47, 203, 207, 
Corfu (Corcyra), Normans expelled 

from (1149), 1, 213, becomes Vene- 

tian u, 252, devastated by Sules- 


man (1537), 111, 240 


Corinth 1, 222, Isthmian games at, 
1 17, and Peloponnesian War, 1, 27, 
224, Roman victory at (147 sc 


1, 209 canal projected by Juhus 
Czesar, 1,232 the Church at, 1, 296, 
Venice captures (1687) 111, 257 

Corn Laws, 1v 123, 217 321 

Corneille, Pierre (1606-84), French 
dramatist i 11a, 251 

Cornelia mother of the Gracchi, i, 78. 

— wife of Julius Czsar, 1, 82 

Cornwall 1 a29, 1 204 

Cornwallis Charles (1738-1805) mar- 
quis English general, 11, 264, 1v, 52, 
107, 112 

Coro, Miranda captures, 15, 140. 

Coronea battle of (447 BC), 1, 206, 
(394 B.C ), 1, 207 

Corporation Act (1661), m, 254, re- 
pealed (1828) 1v, 14a, 219 

Correggi0 (1494-1534), Italian painter, 


1, 253 

Corrichas battle of (1562), 11, 243 

Corsica, 1v, 256, Rome takes 1, 229, 
Vandals occupy (469) 1 216, Goths 
take (549), 1, 218, transferred from 
Pisa to Genoa (1347), 11 aa1 home. 
of the Bonapartes iv, 74, struggle 
under Paoli with Genoa, 1v, 74, and 


France, 11, 263, 1V, 74, '7§ 238, and 
British AY 94, aed 1V, id , art 
Corsin, Villa 1v, 195 


Cortenuova, battle of (1237), 1, 317 

Cortes conqueror of Mexico, 11, 200, 
ut 2 » iv, 138 

— national mesenibly of Spain, iv, 216 

Corufia, 1v, 106 

— battle of (1809), 1v, 114, arg, 236. 

Corvinus, Matthias See Matthias 
Coruimus, king of Hungary 

Cosmidius, monastery of, 11, 51 

Cossacks, 111, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179 
198, 231, 259, IV. 92, 242 

Coster, reputed inventor of printing 
press, 11, as 

pba Frau, befriends Luther, 1, 20. 
tton, 11, 198, 1V, 42, 

os of Blood (or “af Troubles) 
1567), 111, 243, 271 

_ of w otables (177), 1, 264, 1V, 63. 

— — the Ancients, 1v, 75, 79, 934. 

Five Hundred, iv, 75, 79) 934 

— — — Indies, iv, 139. 


Counter-Reformation — Danes 


a apeberehnap res the (1530-63), 
, $3 2 a, o-% 
Counts War in Desmark (esah ta. 
County Councils, English, 1v, 229. 
Coup d état, of :8 Brumaire, iv, 68, 
21% 234, 235; Louis Napoleon's 
(eer), iv, 223, in Servia (1g00), 1v, 


2 

Courland, importance to Sweden, m1, 
117, Gustavus Aocphus and, 1, 
290, rat, Charles XII and Peter the 
Great 1n, 111, 192, 19§, 209, 258. 

Courtenay, William, abp of London, 
i, 232 [11, 108, arg, 243 

Courtrai, battle of the Spurs at (1302), 

Coutras, battle of (15 , i, 86 246 

Covenant, the National (1638), 111, 142, 
ast, Solemn League and (1643), 11, 


252 

Covenanters, the, 111, 151, 255, 256 257 

Coverdale, Miles, translator of the 
Bible, 111, 

Cox, Sir G W , contrasts Christians 
and Moslems, u, g 

Cracow, 1v, 256, Sobieskr and, 1, 
176, 181, 184, Charles X takes 
(16g5), 11, 254, Charles XII takes 
(1704), m1, 193 194, 258, Prussians 
take (1794), 1v, 211, Austria re- 
ceives (3798) 1v, 243, Austria ab- 


sorbs (2846), 1v, 221, University of 
ill, 173 [Lord. 
Cranborne, Lord See Salsbury, 


Cranmer, 1, 142 299; 242 [208 
Crannon, battle of (32a BC), 3, gu 
Crassus, Roman general 1, 83, 86, 
94, 108, a10, 231 
Crawford Mayjor- eneral 11, 147 
Crécy, ce of +346), N11], 12a, 
131, 147, 163, 221, 238, 24 
Crema, siege of (1 oy, 1, ey 
Cremona, i, 102, 1, 64, 11, 258 
Creoles, 1v, 139 
Crépy, peace of (1544), m1, 49, 240 
Crescent and the Cross, 1, 46 — [209. 
Crescentius patrician of Rome, il, 
— II patrician of Rome, u, 209 
Crests, origin of, , 55 
Crete, 1v, 256, early civilization and 
1, 13, 203-4, 222, Saracens take 
(826) 1, 204 won by Byzantine 
empire (961), 11, 46 208, given to 
Venice (1204), 11, 315, revolts against 
Venice (1364), 1 222, Turks con- 
quer (1659) 11, 285, placed under 
gypt (1832), 1v, 220, restored to 
Turkey (1840), 1v, aar, revolte 
(1866), 1v, 246, insurrection and 1n- 
ternational intervention (1896), 1v, 
229, autonomy gicclaimes (1897), 
iv 230 prince George of Greece, 
High Commissioner (1898), 1v, 230, 
247, united to Greece (1908), iv 
Crévant, battle of (7423), u, 294 [247 
Criemhild, wife of Etzel, 1, 153 
Crimea, 1v 256, Venetian trading 
ortin the, 11, 144, 1ts Khan invades 
ussia and burns Moscow {is7n} 
iN, , Russia occupies the (1772), 
m1, 263, declared independent of 
Turkey (1774), 1v, 245, Catharine 
II annexes (1783) 11 264, Russia 
obtains by treaty of Jassy (1792), 
IV, 210. {245-6 
Crimean War, tv, 173, 175, 196, 224, 
mspus, son of Constantine the 
Great, 1, 139. 
Croatia, vassal of Hungary, n, 146 
Croats, 11, 129, re 1V, 244 
Croesus, king of Lydia, 1, 90, a1, 22, 
20§ 333. {iv, 228 
Cromer, Sir Evelyn Baring, Lord, 
Crompton, inventor of the spinning 
mule, 111, 964 
wah go Oliver, Wied Us , se 
148, ra, 1, 1 » 2§2, 253, an 
the Lon Parliament. 1, 143, de- 
velops changes in warfare, 11, 130, 
148, 146, battle of Winceby (1643), 
13, 146, aga, and the Eastern As- 


sociation, m1, 146, 147, 148, and 


the Scots, iii, 147, 148, and Ire 
land, 11, rg, 23, dissolves the 
Rump (r65 if In, 159, 244, becomes 
Protector (résa) it, 152, 2g4, alli- 
ance with Mazarin, in, 153, 159 
77, and Humble Petition 
(aes), in, 254) death, 1, 155, 254, 
character and achievement, u1, 155, 
his toleration in religion, m1, $5 go 
rrxr, 147, 148, Walliam the Silent 
was to, m, yo, the Age of 
1649-60), 111, 253-4 
Cromwell, Richard 11, an 
— (Thomas), mifsster of Henry VIII, 
ae 139, 240 4 eae 
ronye, Boer general, 1v, 2 i, 2 
Cross, the tt badge of Crisaders. 
— the True, carried off by Persians, 
1, 186, 187, at9, Heraclius recovers, 
1, 188, 189, az9. 
Crossbows, 1, tr7, 128, 129. 
Croy, counts de, 1, 156 
— prince Charles Eugéne de 1m, 
— Wilham of, lord of Chiévres, 11, 
Crucifixion, on maps, 11, of (41 
Crusade Frederick II and a, n, 70, 
a16, proclasmed against Templars 
(x312), u, xxa, preached against 
ompagnies in France u, 126, 
proyected by Henry IV of England, 
11, 131, proyected by Henry V of 
England, u, 132, Joan of Arc 1n- 
vites English to join 1n a, n, 134, 
realge against the Turks, 1, ah, 
hihp the Good of Burgundy’'s 
abortive 1 156, Columbus medi- 
tates a, 1 191, Loyolas system a, 
11, 54, 56, Father Joseph preaches 
a mi, 106 
—the First (1096-9), 1 48-55, 211, 
212, 235, 241, 248 [236, 242, 249 
— the Second (1147-9), 11 §7, 69, 213, 
— the Third (1189-93), , 69, 73, 91, 
215, 236, 242, 249 
— the ead (1204-4), 0, 73,1 a5 
216, 237 247, 2 237, 249. 
— the fth (isab-6 , i, JO, i 216, 
— the Sixth (1248-54), ts 6-87, 217, 
242, 249 218 242, 249. 
‘the eventh (1270-1), 11 $s 94, 
— the last, n, 146, 223 [genses 
— Albigensian (1209) See Ald:- 
~— Children s (1ar2), 1, 49 note, 216 
— Eastern, planned by Henry VI, 
— Iconoclast (726) 11, 247 {ul 236 
— of Andrew of Hungary (1217), 1, 
— of the Pastoureaux, 11, 86 216 
— Peasant (1095), 1 49, 248 a6 
Crusaders, 11 46-59, 143 186 212 
Crusades, n, 52 (mag), §5 143, 248-9, 
origin of idea of, 11, 234, causes of, 
1, 221 u, 48 235, 247, results of 
the, 1, 55, 56 57, 72, 73, 248, 249, 
and chivalry 11 46 55 56, 256, 
Gregory VII anticipates, u, 40, 
Italy’s share in, nu, 60, and com- 
merce 11, 90, 187, Templars the 
backbone of the, u, 110, France 
foremost in, 1v, 28 
Ctesphon, 1, 142, 189, 1, 201 = [248 
Cuba un, 193, 195, 197 11 266, 1v, 148 
Ciucuta, congress of (1821), 1v, 147 
Cuesta Spanish leader, 1v, 114, 115 
at king of ST ae 208 
uldees, 1, 182 1566), 11 24 
Culemburg banquet in Brussels 
Culloden, battle of (1746), 11, 26: 
Cume, 1, 170 
Cumana, tv, 147 217 
Cumberland, iham Augustus, 
duke of, British general, 11, 26a 
Cumbria, 11, 211 [206 
Cunaxa, battle of (gor BC), 1, 30, 
Cuneiform writing of Babylonians, 
Cuneo, iv, 191 1,7 
Cursor Mundi, English epic poem 


* i J 
Cursole, battle of (1 
Custozza battle of (1848), 1v, 178, x92, 


233, 239, (1866), 1v, 226, 9 
Cutanda, battle of (1120), si, axe. 


Il, 219. 
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per dais ober he x tt 
uthred, king of Wessex, 
Cuza, Alexander John, price of 
Rumania (1861-6), 1v, 294. 
Cuzco, iv, 1g§0, 151 
Cyaxares, king of Media, i, 208, 
Cyclades, 1, 224 
Cyclopean remains in 
Cydnus, 1, 2 
Cynewulf, Anglo-Saxon poet, 1, 203. 
Cynics, 1, 122, 225 74, 209 
erncecepualee, battle of (197 B.c ), 1, 
Cynric, West Saxon king, i 21 
Cypnan, St, bishop of Carthage, 
1, 81a, 2 
yprus, Saracens conquer (649), 11. 
aor, Templars headquarters (1191), 
11, 210, 315, 249, becomes a king- 
dom under Amaury (1195), 11, a15, 
Sixth Crusade and (1248), n, 78 86, 
Knights of St John eettle at (1289), 
1, 248, conquests of Peter I ot 
(1365), u, 222, Venice obtains (1473, 
1488), 1, 226, 247, 253, Turks land 
in (1571), 11, 244, Venice cedes it to 
the Turks (1 
under British 
iv, 228, 2 
Cyrene, a Greek colony, 1, 322 
Cyrus, 1, 12, 2%, 22, 205, 223 
~— the Younger, 1, 30, 206 
Czech empire (1278), 11, 218, 
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Dacia, success against Romans (86- 
go), 1, 211 234, Trajan conquers, 1, 
11g arr, 234, part of Roman em 
pire 1, 233, Goths overrun (249), 1 
234, surrendered to Goths (270) 1, 
144 212, 234 Constantine defeats 
Goths 1n Yess) 1 a13, Visigoths 
under Fritigern settle in, 1, a14, 2 

Dafydd ap Gwilym, Welsh poet, 1, 


1, I 3 
Peloponnesus, 


73), 1, 244, placed 
a iniatratec re 878), 


a2atr 
Dagobert I, Merovingian king or 
the Franks (630-8), 1 219, 11, 2, 207, 


23I 1 
Dahlberg Swedish commander, ti 
Daimler, inventor of petrol engine, 
Dalecarha m, 114 116 {\v, 2 
Dalhousie, James Ramsay first mar- 

quis of viceroy of India (1848-56), 

11, 279 
Dalmatia, 1v, 256, revolt ot Mar- 

cellinus in (241), 1,216 Julius Nepos 

and (475, 480), 1, 216, annexed by 

Odoacer (481) 1, 216, Jerome born 

in, 1, 236, ceded to Hungary (1381), 

un, 222, Vemice gains (1699), 11 258, 

Slav people of iv 24 [1, 130. 
Dalmatius, nephew of Constantine, 
Dalnada,1 217, 219, 1, 20 
Damascus, Shalmaneser II defeats 

Benhadad of (B54 8 Cc ), 2, 204, Com= 

mérce with Carthage, 1, 229, taken 

by Alexander (333 BC) 1, 39, Per 
sians take rs) ‘ 186 sais Sara- 

cens capture (635), 1, 189, 202, 247, 

seat of the Ommiade caliphs (661- 

50), 1, 196 aor, 203, alliance with 
erusalem (1133), 1, 213, failure of 
econd Crusade against (1:48), 1, 

213, Nureddin takes (1154), 11, 213, 

Saladin takes (1174), 1, 214, Mone 

gols take (1260), 11, 217, Ibrahim 

takes (1834), 1v, 220. (un, 38 
Damiani, Peter, ally of Hildebrand, 
Damretta, John de Brienne takes 

fae nu, 216, Crusaders abandon 

far s ah ax6, St Lous at, 11, ge 
. 89, 217, 2 2g5, 2 
Danby: earl of (duke of Leeds), in, 
Dandolo, Henry, doge of Venice, 1, 
Danegeld, 1, 234, 11, 239. {ar5. 
Danelaw, u, 1 » 9 840. 
Danes (see aleo Norsemen, Vikings), 
n, rg, and England, u, 15, 17, 1% 
22, 23, 204, 205, 206, » 209, 233, 
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and Scotland, u, 20g, 207, 93% and 
Ireland, 1, 208, 209) 233, and Nor- 
way, il, 209, and Cankoak empire, 
11, 7, 2§, 27, 28, 206, 233, 296, recrust 
Varangian guards, i1, 3: 
Dante en (1965-1421), atahao 
poet, 1, 91-106, 253, portraits, 1, 
(:Z), and Beatrice 1, 200 (2/7 ), 
antes tomb, Ravenna, 1, 104 
(242), at battle of Campoldino, n, 
98, in Rome, 11, 99, exiled, 11, 101, 
ato: at Verona, 1i 20s, and Henry 
VII, 1, 104, death, 11, :06, 220, on 
Valery, 1, 93, on Ugolino, 1, 96, 


on Guy de Montfort, 1, 98, on 
z rahe the Fair, 1 109, Giotto the 
friend of, 11, 


170, Vita Nuova, u, 95» 
Divina Commedia, 11, 99, 101 106, 
Inferno, 1, 103, De Monarchia, u, 


103, 1, 357, De Vulgars Eloguzo, 
u, 106, belonged to guild of drug- 
foreshadows 


grate, , 3273 note, 
nding of western nations, 1, 189, 
Lowell on, 11, 92, vartous writers on, 
u, 102, history of age of, 11, 218-20. 
Danton (1759-94), French revolution- 
ist and orator, iv 65, 234. 
Dantonusts, execution of, 1v, 211 
Dantzig, 1v, 256, foundation, u, 255, 
the Venice of the North, m1, 233, a 
Hansa town, u, 255, and Gustavus 
Adolphus, 1, 121 122, and Sweden 
(16ag), 11, 124, Frederick the Great 
and 1v, a43 
Danube, and the Avar empire (s70), 
1, 2x18 Slav kingdom in the valle 
of (668), 1. 202, 
the (raq1), 1, 145, 
vance down the (1396 , mM 147, 
struggle with Turks for line of 
(1535) in, 174, Gustavus and Pilly 
at the (1634), 11 134, Turkish fron- 
tier reduced to (1699), 1v, 244, Marl- 
borough on the (1704), 11, 170, Tsar 
to keep Sultans provinces on the 
(1807), 1v, 87, and treaty of Adria- 
nople (1829), iv, 219, navigation, 1v, 
245, 246, Russians cross, in advance 
on Constantinople (1877), iv, 246 
Dara, Belisarius governor of, 1 161 
Dardanelles Russian ships and ( Zi4) 
iv, 245, neutral vessels and (1829), 
— peace of the (1809) 1v 215 [tv, 45 
Dargai, storming of (1898), 1v, 230 
Darien scheme (169s), 111, 257 
Tear Great, king eg 
ai- BC) 1, 1a, 22, 23 ) 22 
_ ii. king of Petia (423-404 BC ) 7 
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— III, king of Persia (336-330 BC ), 
1, 35) 36, 38-40, 43, 207 
Dark Ages, 1 x, 2, 169, 187, 189. 
Darnley husband of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 111 243 
Darwin, Charles Robert (1809-82) 
Daun, count Leopold, Austrian field- 
marshal, 11, 26a 
Dauphin, origin of term, 11, 24 
— the Grand (Louis, duke of Bur- 
gundy) See Louss 
Dauphiny, , 156, 243, 11, 45 {iv, 45 
Davenport, Mr , patron of Rousseau, 
David, king of Israel, 1, 7, 204 
— Saint, 1, 219 gee 
— I, king of Scotland (1124-53), 11, 
— II, king of Scotland (1329-71), 1, 
117, 119, 128, 220 321 
Davis, Jefferson x 
of Confederate 


artar raids reac 
rusaders ad- 


808-89), premdent 
tates, iv, 161, aas, 


248 
Davout, French marshal, 1v, 214 
io mend Dues ", i, Soe 
ay of Judgment, expected, un, 
Dayle ar and Warren Hastaps 
1v, 16, 25, 26. 

Days, Teutonic names of the, 1, 97 
Dead Sea, battle between Empire 
and Mohammed near (629), 1, 219 

Deal, Caesar lands near, 1, 90, 91 
Decazes (1780-1860), French states- 
Deccan, 1v, 111, 133 = [man, tv, 218 


Dante — Disraeli 


Decebalus, Dacian leader, 1, 11 

Decembnists, 1v, 319. 

Decemvini, 1, 56, 229, [111, 

Decimals, Briggs introduces (x617), 

us, emperor of Rome (249-51), 1, 
340, 912, 2334. 

proved ras ees American Independ- 
ence (1776), 111, » AV, 

— of indelgonos, First Core, in, 285, 
Second (1687), #1, 257 

~— of Rights (1782), 11, 264. (84, 209. 

— of the Rights of Man (1789), iv, 64, 

Decree of Emancipation boy) 1V, 90. 

‘‘ Defender of the Faith", m, 3g, 238 

Defoe, Daniel (2661-1731), 111, 

Degsastan, battle of es} 1, aXQ, 

Detoces, founder of lan mon- 
archy, 1, 208 

Deira, kingdom of, 1, 218, 219. 

Delavigne, French dramatist, 1, 153 

Delft, and William the Silent, 1, 90 
zl), 1, 70, 74, 75, 76, 246, States- 

eneral at (1580), 111, 74. 

Delhi, Clive establishes a factory at, 
iv, 12, British take palace at (1857), 
iv, 224, Victoria proclaimed em- 
press at, 1, 279. {Milan, 11, 9x 

Della Torre, Napoleone, expelled from 

Delos, Confederacy of, 1, 25, 206, 224. 

Delph, oracle at, 1, 16 18, 22, 36, 223, 
Pythian games at,1 17, Persians 

anic-stricken at, 1, 24, column 
rom, at Constantinople, 1, 138 

Deluge, in Babylonian records 1 8 

Demerara, British take from Dutch 
(796), 1v, ar2 

Demetrius I (Polorcetes), king of 
Macedonia, 1, 

— See also Dimitri — [phus im, 128 

Demmin, taken by Gustavus Adol- 

Democracy, among the ancients, 1, 18, 
its progress in modern history, 1, 
aa1, growth of, 11, 268, its rise an 
ultimate result of Renaissance, 1, 
266, progress of the nations to- 
wards, 1, 267, rise of, 1v, 238, in 
England (1830-1911), 1v, 240 

Democrats, American political party, 
iv, 2448, German Social, 1v_ 187, 188 

Demosthenes, Greek orator, 1, 35, 40, 
51, 224 225 

— Athenian general, 1, a9 

Denain, battle of (1712), 10, 172, 259 

Dendermonde, Conference at (1566), 
Mi, 24 

Denis Mme, niece of Voltaire, 11, 325 

Denmark, early history after the 
Vikings, 1, 32, Harold Bluetooth 
king of 11, » overthrows Nor- 
way at Stiklestad (1030), 11, 210, Nor- 
way recovers its independence of 
(1037), 1, 210, Norsemen in, 11, 240, 
conquers Holstein and Hamburg, 
nu, 22g, Waldemar II surrenders 
most of Danish conquests (1226), 11, 
216 defeated at Bornhdved (1227) 
un, 216, the Hanseatic League and, 
nu, 253, Denmark 1n Middle Ages, 
u, 254, 256 defeated by Hansa, u, 
asq4, and Union of Kalmar (1397), 
1, 223, 240, 254, Eric VII deposed 
(14 f u, 225, obtains Schleswig 

and Holstein (1460), , 226, re- 

united with Sweden (1470), 1, 226, 

(1520), 11, 238, loss of Sweden (1523) 

itt, 114) 24%, beginning of breach 

with Rome (1536), 1, 239, League 

of Schmalkalden and (1531), 11, 39, 

disputed succession (1538 111, 239, 

Lutheranism established under 

Chnistian ITI, 1, 270, Count’s War 

(1534), 11, 240, supports Francis I 

against Charles (xs4a), m1, 48, 

battle of Bornholm (1569) 11, 243» 

northern Seven Years War (1s6h 

in 243, Warof Kalmar with Sweden 
ve Ms in, bh 248, Thirty Years’ 
ar and (16@8-48), 11, 273, Triple 

Alhance with England and Holland 

(rag). in, ago, treaty with Sweden 

1628), 1, ago, peace of Liibeck 


3629), 111, 824, ago, war with Sweden 
3643), t, 13, aga, end of Dano- 
wedish wars (1660), 11, 160, 186, 

ns 254, 1V, 241, joins Quadruple 
Alliance (1666), in, ag5, yone League 
against France (1673), 1, 275, alli- 
ance at Dresden with Augustus 
against Sweden (1709), 111, aor, 259, 
cedes Bremen and Verden to Han- 
over (2739), 11, 260, and the Pacifi- 
cation of 1718, 1v, 242, alliance 
with France (1746), 11, 261, Bern- 
storffin power (2784), 11, 264, Danish 
embargo (180:), iv, 313. and Schles- 
wig-Holstein (1848), 1v, 239 (1863, 
1870), 1v, 226, 240 ; 

Dennewstz, battle of (1823), 1v, 216 

Deorham, battle of (577) ly 319. 

at a Peter the Great at, 1, 208 
wll), ax7 

Derby, earl of, Enghsh statesman, 
1V, 223, 224 226 45 

Deny ire, Rousseau in (1766), tv, 

Derffiinger, von, field-marshal, iv, - 

Desaix (1768-1800), French general, 
1V, 213 

Descartes, René French philosopher, 
11 60 174, 2§1, 1V 3a 

Desiderius, king of the Lombards, 
u, § 6, 203 

Desmond, Gerald Fitzgerald, earl of 
(1558-85) 1, 246 

Desna, Levenhaupt defeated near 
(Lvesna 1708), 11, 198, 259 

Dessau, Basedows school near, 1Vv, 


(a 
ees battle of (1626), 111, ate 
Dettingen, battle of (1743), 11, a6% 
Deutschbrod, battle of (1422), 1, 294 
Deventer u, 222, a6 
miata oat o (1665) M1, 163, 274 
— War of (1667), in, 163 255 2 
Devon, Danes defeate aan, Bf 
Devonshire Wilham Cavendish, 

fourth duke of, statesman, m 262 
Diamond Necklace affair (1785), 11, 
Diarbekr See Amida a64 
Diaz, Bartholomew, Portuguese ex- 

plorer, 1, 188, 227, 11, 266 
— Porfirio, president of Mexican 
republic (1877-9, 1885-1911) 1v, 228 

odrigo ee Crd 
Dickens, Charles (1812-70), 1v, 220 
Diderot, Denis (1713-84) French 
hilosopher and writer, 1v, 28, 3a 

(ell )» 33. 34. 36, 39, 63, 233 (1, ara 
Didianus Julianus, emperor of Rome 
Diemen, van, Dutch governor of 

E Indies, m, 252 
Dieppe, Henry of Navarre at 1, 88 
Dietrich of Berne See Zheodoric 

the Great 
Dyon, 1v, 256, Clovis defeats Bur- 
gundians near (soo) 1, 217, centre 

of domains of Burgundy un, 155, 158, 

French defeat at (1871) 1V, 4 
~— Academy of, and Rousseau, 1v, 


4 35 36 
pilfesbur , castle of, 111, 62, 67, 70 
Dimitri, Tsarevitch, son of Ivan IV, 
murdered (1591), 111, 246. 
— Donsko1, grand-duke of Moscow, 
— the False, 11 247, 248. (u, 2a2 
Dinant, sacked by Charles the Boid 
(1466), 11, 158 
Dingan, Zulu chief, 1v, 220 
Dingle Bay, voyages of Irish sea- 
men from, 111, 
Diniz, king of Portugal, 11, 218 
Diocletian (245-313), emperor of 
Rome, 1, 1gt6, ats, 234, 235-6 
Diogenes, Cynic philosopher, 1, 36, 


a2 1, r3% 
Dion Cassius, on Marcus Aurelius, 
Dionysius, syrant of Syracuse, 1, 206 
ee pec the, iv, 67, 68, 75, 76, 77, 
1 7Q, TOK, AIT, 234, 2 
Diecipiine, Second “Book of (xg8r), 
11, 245 111, 265 
Discovery, age of, 1, 222, 11, 249, a§§ 
Disraeli, Benjamin (1804-81), earl of 


Disruption — Edinburgh 


Beaconsfield, Conservative states- 
man, iv, 226, 227, 246. 


Disruption (1843), iv, aa: 
Divine right of kings, 1, 74, 76, 87, 
196, 161, 1V, 72, 133 


Dnieper, 111, 178, 197, 198, 1993 1V, a41 

Dmester, 111, 279, 199. 

Doge of Venice, 11, ag2, 111, 267 

Dogger Bank incident (1904), iv, 23t 

Dollar, battle of (877), 11, 206. 

arn eas Fra, friend of Savonarola, 
My 1 

Domesday Book (1086) 1, art 

Dominic, St , statuette in Bologna, 
1, §8 (2/2 ), founds order of Domini- 
cans (1215), 11, §9, 216 250, Inno- 
cent II] favours, 1, 237 

Dominica, Columbus lands at, u, 194, 
Gt Britain obtains (1763), m, 27 

Dominicans (Black Friars), foun- 
dation (1215), 11, 59, 216, 2g0, 111, 
53: St Louis and, 1, qe settle at 

xford (1a), n, 216, rivals of 

Franciscans, it, asop Albertus Mag- 
nus and the, 1, 256, settle at Cam- 
bridge (1274), 1, 218, at S Marco, 
Florence (1498), 11, 184, 11, 267, chief 
agents of Inquisition, 1, 271 

Domitian, emperor of Rome (81-96), 
1, 117, 122, 2t%, 234, 236, chariot 
race, time of, 1, 160 tu 

Domremy, birthplace of Joan of 
Arc, 1, 132, 133, exempted from 
taxes, u, 1 [111, 207 

Don, Azoff the key to mouth of the, 

Donald king of Scots, 11, 205 

Donald Lord of the Isles, 11, 24 

Donald Bane, king of Scotland, u, 


ait 

Donatello, Italian sculptor, 1 226, 
253 11, TOI 

Donati, Corso Florentine politician, 

Donatists, early Christian sect, 1, 136. 

Donauworth, Gustavus Adolphus at 
(3632), 1 134 

— battle of (1704), 11, 258 

Dont, Leonora, favourite of Mary de 
Medici, 111, 9§, 100 ror 

Doria Andrea, Genoese admiral, 111, 
46 239, 240, 241 

Dorians, 1, 15, 16 222, 22 

Dormans battle of (157 ;, 111, 245 

Dorpat, Russians take (1704), 11, 258 

Dorset, Norsemen attack (836) 11, 204 

Dorstadt, Norsemen sack (834) 1 

Dort, Synod of (1618), 111, 249 204 

Doryleum (Eskishehr), battle of 
(1697), 52, 212, Tie 

Dost Al: nabob of the Carnatic 1v, 

Douay, League of Arras in (1579), 
I 245 244 

— College, foundation of (1568), 1, 

Dougins opponent of Lincoln, 19, 

159, 160, 168 

lam, carl of murdered by 
James II (1452) 1, 225 

— house of, overthrown (2455) 1, 326 

Douro, and Penmsular War, iv, 115, 
116, 117 {274 

Dover, treaty of (1670), 11, 164, 54, 
owns, Van Tromp destroys Spanis 
Armada in the (1639) 1, 252 

Draco, laws of, 1, 20, 208, 223 

Draga, queen of Servia, 1v, 247 

‘“‘Dragonades , 1, 275 

Dragut the corsair, 111, 241 

Drake, a Francis, angle naval 
commander, 111, 345, 24! 1, 237 

Drama, Greek, 1, 21, 26, 225, 237 

Drapter's Letters, 11, 

Dreadnought, Nelson on the, 1v, 97 

Dresden, Aineof Saxony imprisoned 
at, m1, 71, and Thirty Years’ War, 

in, 132, 136, Frederick the Great at 

(1728), ni, 2at, Metternich ambas- 
sador at (1801), 1v, 12g, Napoleon 
at, 1v, 129, 13%, Prussians suppress 
revolt in (1849), 1v, 233 

— Alhance of £709) 11, 201, 259. 

— battle of (1813), iv, 216, 

— treaty of (1748), 111, 224, 961 


Dreux, Henry of Navarre in posses 
sion of (1593), 11, go. 

— battle of (1.963), it, 243. 

Dreyfus affair, 1i, 111, iv, 229, 930. 

Drogheda, massacre of (1649), uf, 152, 


253, 

— stathite of (Poynings Law), 1, 228 

Drottningholm, treaty of (1792), tv, 

Drumceath, synod of, 1, a19 {azo 

Drumclog battle of (1679), 111, 256 

Druses, sect of Syria, 11, 85 

Drusus, son of Livia, 1, 110, 112 

Dryden, John (1631~1700), English 
poet, 111, 258 

Du Guesclin, Bertrand (1320-80), 
French commander, nu, 124, 126, 
127, 222, 243 

Dual Alliance, tv, 208d 229, 

Dubh king of Scotland, 1, 208. 

Dublin, Norsemen take (838), 11, 204, 
Viking stronghold in, 1 240, Olaf 
the ite, king of (867), 1, 205, 
Phoentx Park murders at (1882), 1v, 

Dubslane, u, 21 228 

Duel, ordeal by, 1, 87 222 

Dufour, Swiss Federal general, 1v, 

Dulcigno Montenegro and, 1v, 228. 

Duma the first (1906), 1v, 232 

Dumas, Benoit governor-general of 
French India (1735-41), 1V, 2 

Dumbarton, Olaf the White takes 
(871), 11, 205 

Dumnorix, chief of the AZdui, 1, 91 

Dumouriez (1739-1823), French gene- 
ral, 1v, 74 210 

Diinamunde, battle of (1701), 10, 258 

Dunbar, battle of (1650), 11, 1§1, ga 


(:d2 ) 155, 253 
Dunbar Witham, Scots poet, 1, 226 
Duncan I, king of Scotland, u, 210 
— II king of Scotland, 1, arr = [2x2 
— Adam viscount Camperdown, 1Vv, 
Dundalk, battle of (1318) 11 220 
Dunedin Sce Edinburgh 

Dunes, battle of the (1658), i, 254 


Dungeness, Van Tromp defeats 
Blake off (165), 1, 253 [1, 203 
Dung), Sumerian ruler of Babylonia, 


Dunkirk, 1v_ 256, Condé takcs (1646), 
11, 253, France surrenders (1652), 
11 2§3 Cromwell and m, 153 154, 
160, opt sold to France (1662), 111, 
25s, Vauban fortifies, 1 16a, French 

relieve (1793) 1v, 210, Napoleon at, 


WV, 77 
Dunois_ Bastard of Orleans, 1 134 
Duns Scotus, scholastic philosopher 
and theologian, u, arg _ 250, 256 
Dunstan abp of Canterbury, 11, 208 
Dupin, Mme, iv, 34 [250 
Duplex, Joseph, governor of French 
India, 1v, 2, 4 6 7, 26a, 278 
Duppel (1864), iv, 177 
Dupplin Moor battle of (1332), 11. 220 
Durandal, Roland s magic sword 11, 


10 

Durazzo 1v, 256, battle of (108:), 1, 
arr, (1107), 11, 21a 

Durham Lord (1792-1840), Whig polt- 
tician, 111, 279, 1V 2ar 

Dirnkrut ee Marchfeld 

Dusseldorf, 111, 69 

Dutch 11, 161, 163, 205, 248, 249, 271 

~— Barrier, 11 169 

— Wars, Il, 253, 254. 285. 274) 277 

Dwina 1, 192, 205, 1v, 9! 

Dyrrachium (see also Durasso), 1, 95 


E 


Ea, Anglo-Saxon names in 
also 58), Jt, 203 
Eadbert, king of Northumbria (737- 
Eagles, Roman, at Carrhae, 1, 233 
Eannatum, king of Lagash, 1, 203. 
Earth, ancient conceptions of the, 1, 


186, 1 
Bais Council (1382), 1, 232 
Earthquakes, in Justinian’s reign, 


28g 


1, 27x, 1n Constantinople (109), 
agi at Lisbon ae a ee 
aracas (:812), 1v, oo 
Earthworks, used in American Civil 
War, 1v, 248. (the, 111, 266. 
East, Portugal and the commerce ot 
— India Company, Dutch, founded 
(x601), 11, 247 
English, founded (1600), m1, 
277, new company founded (1698), 
I, a8, union of the two companies 
(1708) mm, 2§9, Chve and_ the, 
1V, - 6, 12, 13, Seven Years War 
and the, 1v 7, factory at Moor- 
shedabad, iv, 16, abuse of private 
trade by servants of the, iv, 133 
administration of Bengal by, 1v, 16, 
Parhament and (1773), iv, 14, Regu- 
lating Act and (1773), 1v, 19, War- 
ren Hastings and, 1v_ 16, 17, a1, 24 
26, Nelson and (1698), 1v, 103, and 
Wellington, 1v, 11a, end of (1858), 
11, 279 (x62, 2 
— — — French, foundation (1664), i, 
— — — Ostend, chartered by Charles 
yaa, 111, 260, end of (1729), 1m, 


Wie 
at 


— Indies, St Francis Xavier the 
apostle of the Indies, 11, 55, Dutch 
destroy Spanish fleet in (1615), in, 
248, a conquests in (1623), 11, 


250 

— — Dutch Batavia founded as 
capital of (1619) 11, 249, conquest 

of Malacca (1640) 111, 252 233. 

East Mark (see also Austria), 11, 238 

Easter Island, 1, 12 

Eastern Association 1, 145 146, 155 

— Church schism) with estern 
(1053), 11 Lo quarrcl with Western 
a cause of Fourth Crusade (1202), 
1 249, and Council of Bale 1, asx 

— Empire Sce Empire, Eastern 

— Question 1, 256 1v 243-7, Peter 
the Great and the, m, 2:0, name 
known since war of Greek Inde- 

endence, 1v, 244, expansion of 
ussi2 and the, iv, 245, Conference 

of St Petersburg and the (1824), 1v, 
a18, renewed by Balkan risings 
(1875-8) 1v 246 

Eboracum (York) Sce York 

Ebro eee cooavers valle 
of, tv, 5 245, Spanish drive Frenc 
beyon (807), iv, t14, French re- 
treat upon (1813) 1V, 127 

Ecbatana (mod Hamadan) taken by 
Cyrus ($50 BC), 1, 11, Capital of 
the Medes, 1, at, Alexander the 
Great at,1 44, 45, 

Ccclesiastical Reservation, 11 51, 120, 

— Titles Bill (1854) 1v, 224 

Eck John, 11, 26, 28, a9, 31 

— — 11, 32 (1, 220. 

Eckhart (1260-1328), German mystic, 

Eckmuhl, battle of (7809), 1v ats 

Echpse, lunar, Columbus foretells un, 


198 
Ecuador, Spanish impotence in 
1822), 1V, 149. 217 
Edda, of Snorr: Sturlusson (1243), ii, 
Edessa Sapor takes Valerian prisoner 
at (260), 1, a12, Selyuks capture 
(1044), 0, a0, Christian princi- 
pality of (1097), 1, §2 55, 212, 2483 
ohammedans retake (1144), 11, 
213, 249. (11, 208, ago. 
Rdgar the Peaceful, king of England, 
Bdge bettle ef (seas). 
genul, battle of (1643), 11, 145, 252 
Edgware Road u 18 . 


Edict of Restitution (1629), 11, 106, 


126, t 133) 135, 250. 

Edinburgh, Bagh end (954), 11, 208; 
burned by Hertford (1544), 111. 240, 
Castle surrendered by Kirkaldy of 
hla — Maitland of Lething- 
ton (1 Alt, , niversity 
founded (183), sane Porteous 
riots in (1736), 11, 261 

— treaty of (1560), 11, 24a 


290 


Edinburgh Revsew, tounded (180s), 
IV, 21 (11, 25, 205. 

Edmund, St, king of East Anglia, 

— I, king of England ), 11, 208 

— II, Ironside, king of England de- 
feated at Assandun (1016), 11, 209. 

—- king of Scotland, 1, a1: 

— king of Sicily, son of Henry III, 

Edred. king of England ( Pei 

. king of Englan ~ §5)s 

Education, oh Greece, 1, 226, enckts 
from monasticism, 1 aso, Luther 
on, 11, 36, system of the Jesuits, 
11, 60, Calvin and in, a7o, Peter 
the Great and, m1, as 1V, 241, 
Rousseau and, iv, 42-4, Napoleon 
and, 1v, 82 

— Act, England and Wales (1870), 
1v, 227, (1g0a), 1v, 230, Scotland 
(1872), 1v, 247 

Edward the Confessor, king of Eng 
land 1 31, 37, a10 

— — Elder king of England, 1 ae 


207 
—-~ Martyr, king of England, n, 
— I, king of England (1274-1907), 
compared to Philip of Macedon, 1, 
224, defeats Simon de Montfort at 
Evesham (1265), n, 238, and the 
Seventh Crusade (1270), i, 90, 218, 
249, conquest of Wales (1282), 1, 
a18, banishes the Jews (1ago), 11, 
109, and John Balliol (1292), 1, 219, 
and Philip the Fair, 107, 218, 
243, summons Model English Par- 
lament (129g), 1, 219, and Scot 
land (:a98) 11, 219, marnes Mar- 
garet of France (199), 11 108, 243, 
again conquers Scotland (1303), 11, 


219 
— II, king of England (1307-47), 1 
a19, contrasted with Alexander 
the Great, 1, 224, marnes Isabella 
of France (1308), nu, 108 243, de- 
feats Thomas of Lancaster at 
Boroughbridge (1322) 1, 220, de 
position and murder of, 1 115 220 
— III, king of England (1327-77), 
reign of, 11, 11§-a9 220-2 243- 
marriage (1328) uu, 116, wars wit 
ieee ( nore Years War) 
1330), 19. 416, 117-g, 122, 124, 1 
oleae and n 117, 119, tT oliarde 
and, 1 rag, Florentine_ bankers 
and, 1, 170, kmghts Sir John 
Hawkwood, , 171 
— IV, king of England (1461-83), 
i, 189 220, marnage of his sister 
Margaret to Charles the Bold, 1, 
41, 158, 159, invades France (2479), 
1, 162, 227, 244, Cosimo de 
Medicis loans to, 1, 17 
— V, king of England (1483), i, 927 
— VI, king of England (1547-53), 
ill, 49, 242 iV, 230. 
_ Vil king of England (1901 - 10), 
— the Black Prince (1330-46), 4, 
126-8, 321-2, 243, and Crécy (1346), 
n, 118, and Poitiers (1356), i, 122, 
gar, takes Du Guesclin prisoner, 
1 1a4, as duke of Aquitaine, n, 
125, 126, 2aa, 243, death, u, 149, 
244, condottier: in time of, un, 126, 


V1 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, 1, 219, 


nN 201 

Edwy (Eadwig) king of England, n, 

Egbert, king of Wessex (802-37), 
n, 8, 1 204 

Egfrith, king of Northumbria, 1 202 

Eggihardus, uy, 11 

Eginbard (or E:nhard), peogeap lies 


of Charlemagne, 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 11 
12, 19. 243. 244, 97% 
Egmont, count “sen oh i 67, 242, 
Egypt (see also Sudas), its anti- 
quity, 1, 4, iy 203-9, learning of, 1, 
187, end of Ancient Empire, 1, 203, 
Middle Empire (a000 B C ), 1, 203-4, 
New Empire (1600), 1, 204, Bronze 

€ in, 1, 204, great ders 1n, 


1, 204, rule of Hyksos invaders 
Crepe 3, 
ubia completed (1560), 1, 204, 
influence in Greece, 1, 14, religion 
replaced by sun worship (1415), 1, 
a4, Herihor seizes throne of (1100), 
1, 204, shonk Libyan king of 
(gg0), 1, 204, commerce with Carth- 
age, 1, 229, Assyrians conquer, 1, 
10, 205, Persians conquer (25 BC ), 
1, 1, aa, 206, 223, dynasty of Pto- 
lemtes, 1, (ae aa7, Alexander 
conquers (331 BC), 1, 41, 207, 227, 
Athenian Br eine to, 1, aoe ; 
Ceesar in (48 B.C.), 1, 9§, 210, 232, 
Pompey in, 1, 95, 232; es 
a Roman province (jo B.C), 1, 
105, 210, 227, 232, Monasticism in, 1, 
175, Permans take (616), 1, 186, 219, 
aracens conguce (640), 1, 189, 196, 

11, 201, 247, 248, Fatimite caliphate 
of Cairo (908-1171), 1, 196, 11, 47, 
207, 214, 245, and First Crusade un, 
$3. 55, 248, and Second Crusade, 11, 
79, and Third Crusade, u, 69 214, 
ars 249, and Fourth Crusade, 1, 
247, St Francis and (1219) n, 58, 
and Palestine, 1 73, and Sixth 
Crusade (1248), 1, 798s, 217, 242, 
249, Mameluke rule 1n (120), 1, 
84, 217, caravan routes and, 4, 
ass, Napoleon and, 1v, 77, 78, 80, 
112 212 213, 234, 235, Crete placed 
under (1842), iv, 220, Britain and 
(1850), 15 5 title of Khedive 
granted by Sultan (1867) 1v 226, 
international control begins (1876), 
1v, 227 dual control of Britain and 
France (1879) 1v, 228, national 
revolt (1882-4), and establishment 
of British influence, 1v, 228 

Eighteenth century, commerce and 
colonies, 11, “77 

Einhard See £g:nhard 

E:1senach, Luther at school at, 1m, 1 

E:sleben, Luther s birthplace (1483), 
111, 19, 268 

E! Arish, treaty of (1800), 1v, 213 

bed, 1v, 228 

Elam, Elamuites 1, 11, 203 204 205 

Llasa Judas Maccabecus killed at 
tg BC ),1, 209 

E] as Nelson and, 1v, 99, Napoleon 
and, 1V, 71 94, 119, 132, 217, 237 

Elbe (see also Hanseatic League), 
Pepin the Short on the (758), 11, 203, 
Norse incursions by way of, n, 
240, Magyars reach the (909) i, 
207, Henry the Lion beyond the 
(1147), 1 ats, Swedes cross the, 
im, 130, Swedish control of the, 1, 
186, connected with Vistula by 
canal, m 233, Napoleons empire 
extended to, 1v, 86, Prussia loses 
her provinces west of the, 1v, 86, 
be ahi s depots between Vistula 
and, 1v, gt, Napoleon to occupy 
line of (1814), 1v, 93 

Elbing, 11, 233 

Eleanor of Aquitaine (1 122 ~ 1204), 
queen of Louis VII of France and 
of Henry 11 of England, 1, 213, 


242 
Eleanor of France, queen of Francis 
I, and sister of Charles V, 11, 55 
Eleanora Mana sister of Leopold I 
and wife of Michael of Poland, 1, 


X 

Electors, and the choice of an em- 
peror, 0, Ky offer ampenal crown 
to Edward ITI, u, 119, their terr- 
tories not_to be divided (1356), 1, 
238, and Charles the Bold, 1, 162, 
and election of Charles V (1519), 111, 


2 
Elephants used by peoalrinr 1, 61, 
amelukes present oneto t. Lous, 


it, 
Eleusis, mystic rites at, 1, 17 
tg, North Sea key to Sweden, 
MMi, 2 


204, conquest of 
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Elgin, Lord (181:~63), British states- 
man, iV, 321 1, 226, 
— marbies, taken from Parthenon, 

Elyyah the prophet, i, 204. 

Eliot, George (1819-80), 11, 95, 182. 

—Sir John (1592-31632), Enghsh 
statesman, 111, ago. 

Elivabeth, queen of England ( 
izabeth, queen of England (15 
1603), 111, 242, 247, and the cnet, 
ill, 90, 140, 44, and Parhament, 
11 139, 141, Enc of Sweden and, 
11, 115, Huguenots and, 11, 79, 8s, 
88, and William the Silent, iu, 65, 
67, 68, 69 7a, association to protect 
(1584), ui, 246, alhance with James 

ko detent Protestantism (1586), 


IM, 24 
Elizabeth (of Brunawick - Bevern), 
ueen of Prussia, m1, 923 
— Tsanna of Russa (1741~6a), 111, 
226, 227, 261, 1V, th 
Ella, leader of South Saxons, 1, 216 
— king of Deira, 1, 218 
Ellandune, battle of (8as), 11, 204 
Elhott, George Augustus (rar7- )» 
British general, defends Gibraltar 
(1779-82), 111, 279 
Isinore, iv, 104 
Elsloo treaty of (882), 11, 206 
Elswyth, wife of Alfred, n, 23. 
Elvas_battle of (1659), 111, 254- 
Ely, Cromwell and in xga 
Emancipation Edict of (1862), 1% 
a 


164, 22 
enna Ralph Waldo (1803-83), 1v, 
Emigrés, the, iv, 66, 67, 69, 80, 89, 


94, 124, 310 

Emiha and Piedmont (1860), 1v, 224 

Emma, daughter of Charlemagne, 
11, 9, 12, 12 

Emmet, Robert, Irish rebel, 1v, 214 

Empire, Lastern, Byzantine, or Greek 
(sec also Constantinople), map (520 
AD), 1, 154, ", 246-7, establish- 
ment of (364-395), 1, 142, 214, 215, 
235, 236, Attila and (44 -50)) 1, 1§%. 
153 215 235, atend of fifth century, 
1 185 11, 229, greatest power under 
Justinian (527-65), 11 246, Visigoths 
and, 1, 144, 148, 1, 245, Turks and 
(641-1453) 1, 46 55) 247, 248, 
and papal states (781), 11, 203, pays 
tribute to caliph (78a), 1, 204, dis- 
cord under Irene, 11, 7, 204, 233, and 


Charlemagne, 1, 8, 204, Mace- 
doman dynasty of (867), 1 205, 
defeats Russians (941), 1, 208;#and 


Otto II (982), 1, 208, Vladimir the 
Great marries a princess of the, n, 
254, and Italy, 1 60, as2, Robert 

uiscard and, 11, 45, and the Cru- 
sades, 1, 48 50, 51, 55, 73, 248, 
Latin empire of (1204-61), 1, 73, 
215 247, Palecolog:, last dynasty 
of (1261), 1, 145 218, 247, decline 
and fall of (1453), 1, 143-52, 225, 


246-7 
_ French, begins (1804), 1v, 84, 214, 
235, ends (1814), 1v, 94, 137, 317, 
ay second (1852), 1v, 136 223 240 
— Holy Roman, u, 232, 233-9, be- 
ginning of (800), n, 6, 1:8 04, 
229, 232, Charles the Fat, u, 206, 
Charles the Bald, u, 206, 239, 
revival of (962), 1, 35, 208, 232, 233, 
asa, 256, Norse incursions, 11 240, 
redernnck Barbarossa and, un, 69, 
236, and a and Naples, is, 236, 
asa, Henry VI and, u, 236, battle 
of Bouvsnes (x214), 11, 74, 216, 236, 
237, triumph of the Papacy over, 
1, 237, the Interregnum (1256-73), 
1, 227, 237, quarrel with Papacy 
renewed (1314), 11, 220, 298, 251, 
the Hansa and, 11, 253, and Swit- 
zerland, 1, 228, 253, and Bajazet, 
1, 223, and Bohemia, u, 224; 1ts 
decline, 1, 149, 11, 237-40, 265-8, 
and the Reformation, 11, 238, 269, 
Charles V and, i, 32, 239 97%, 


and the Turks, 11, 240, 255, 
and France, 1, 97g, Grand noe, 
111, 276, end, ii, 229, 339, !V, 8:, 84, 
8g, 214, 235, 2 

Emporre, > Ml, 339, 24% » iv, 

— Western (a D ), 1, 242, 224, 
a1s-6, 235, 236, il, 246, revived as 
Holy Roman Empire, q v 

Empson and Dudley, iu, 

Ems, expedition to invade Flanders 
from, iu, 68, telegram from, 1v, 


(za, 18, 19. 
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Emund, king of Sweden, 11, 210, azt 

Enckhuysen, battle of (1573), 1, 244 

Enclosures Commission (1549), 11, 241 

Encyclopédie, Encyclopédistes, 1, 
pe 1v, 28, 2 at Pa 

‘Engagement , the (1647), 111, 253. 

Enghien, duc d, 1v, 69 84 214 

See Condé, Louss de Bour 
bon, prince of 

England (see also Britain, Great 

ritain, ra tame of Comet: 

map, i, 146, Cammerce wi are 
thage, 1, 229, Saxons settle in {477} 
1, 216, Cedric and ae in (498), 
1, 217, East and Middle Saxons 
settle in (526), 1, 217, Benedictine 
rule established, 1, go, Offa over- 
lord of (757), 1, 203, Norsemen 1n- 
vade, u, 233 2401 Danes attack 
(851), 1, 205, Alfred king of, 11, 20, 
20% 206, Danes invade (893) 11 206, 
Edred king of, 1, 208, new Bene- 
dictine foundation in, n aso, Danes 
massacred woo ul 209, weyn 1n- 
vades (1003), 1, 209, Canute ak 
quers, 11, 24 32, 209, 233 240, Nor- 
man conquest (rr) tp 241, battle 


of Brenneville (r119) 11, a1a, treaty 
of Wallingford (1153), 1, 213, ac 
knowledges fcalty to Empire, u, 236, 
Templars settle in, 11, 249, Papacy 
and, u, 7%, 21§, 237, battle of Bou- 
vines (1214), 1, 74, 216, 242, Magna 
Carta (1415), 11, 87, 216, 236, Gas- 
cony taken (1aa5), 1, 216, and Sixth 
Crusade (1248) u, 77, 80, Mise of 
Amiens (1264), 11, 218, first English 
crak peagt ibe (1265), 1, 238, conquers 
ales (ra89), u, 218, France and 
A Ps e€ eek Mu, 107, Peele 
rom (tago), u, a19, Templars 
apneic) 1, 11a, Dante and the 
border wars 1, 103, alliance with 
Flanders and Hundred Years War, 
HM, 220, 243-4, internal free trade 
eutabliahed (1333)_11, 2a0, plague in 
(1348) 11, 1a, 2a1, English to be used 
in parhament and the law courts 
(1362), 1, 222, Charles V declares war 
against (1769), 1, 222, end of feu- 
dalism, 1, 244, Wat Tylers revolt 
(1381), 1, 22a, alliance with Portu- 
gal (1386) , 223, battle of Otter- 
urn (1388), 11, 223, monasticism in, 
1, a50, commerce and literature of 
Middle Ages 1n, 11, 23, 355, Statute 
against heresy (1401), 0, 223, claim 
to throne of France, n, 141, driven 
out of France, 1, 141, 153, Wars of 
the Roses, 1, 226, printing intro- 
duced into (1470), 11, 266, Colum- 
bus and, n, te, English archers 
and Charles the Bold (1476), u, 165, 
treaty with Netherlands (2496), i, 
228, and the New World, 1, aaz, 
the Reformation and im, 240, 268, 
ayo, Tudor sway 1n, 11, 265, enters 
commercial an ca pes any 
il, 377, an °. pry gtr), 
111, pid battle of Flod en (ists) 
in, 267, emperor Charles V and, 
1, 45 239, peace with France, 11, 
238, a39, German Protestants and, 
1, 39, war with France, am, 241, 
trade with Russia, 11, 205, Dutch 
and Flemish immigrants, 11, 271, 
war with Holland (:364), 11, 153 
Calvinism in, 11, ayo, Armada an 


(1g88), a1, 86, and Henry IV of 


Empire —- Europe 


France, iu, 8, 88, and Triple Alki. 
ance Gis. Ml, Qt, » relations 
with Ch 


arles IX, ii:, 126, and Evan- 
gelical Unior of Princes (1614), 10, 


» Triple Alliance (1625), 111, ago, 
vat wth France pies it, pr 
1V 


as (3642), il, 252, 265, Thirty 
Years’ War and, 10, 131, 127, Riche- 
heu and, 1, 274, war with Holland, 
m1, 274, war with France, 1, 208, 
Dutch War, 1m, 483» allied ws 
Portugal, 1, 255, the Cabal (1667), 
111, 75% opie Alliance (1668), in, 
274, Second Dutch War, m, 275, 
uguenots emigrate to, 1, 275, 
allied with France, 1, 275; and the 
League of Augsburg (1688), 1, 275, 
War of the English Succession 
(1689-97), 1, 275, Peter the Great 
and (1698), 111, 208, 1v, aga, the 
Grand Alliance and (1701), 11 169, 
258, 276, commerce and colonies in 
seventeenth century, 1, 277, Charles 
XII and, 1, 194, treaty of Utrecht, 
i, 276, War of Austrian Succession 
11, 224, 227, 261, 278, battle of Ross- 
bach and, 11, 228, influence on 
French thought in eighteenth cen- 
tury, 1v, 28, Bolivar in (1809), 1v, 
141, Napoleon and invasion of, tv, 
236, Frederick William IV and, 1v, 
170, and the nsing of Italy, 1v, 196 
England Church of (see also Puri- 
tans), Augustine and, 1, 181, 219, 0, 
230, Theodore of Tarsus organizes 
(669), 1, 202, English replaces Latin 
in services of (1547), 1 241, Ham 
ton Court Conference and (1604), 111, 


24 

English, in Russia, im, 213, acttle- 
ments in North America, iu, 266 

— Channel, Alfred s mastery of the, 
il, at, Napoeon and the (1805) 1v, 
106 107, Blériot crosses in an aero- 
plawe (560); Vv we 

— language, in Wessex 11 19, be- 
comes anguage of Parliament and 
the Law Courts (1362), 1 222, re- 
Renan Latin in urch services 
1547). M3, 243 

— Succession (League of Augsburg), 
War ofthe See War 

Engraving on gems, Lorenzo revives 
art of 1. 178 

Ennuus, Latin poet, 1 77, 209 2337 

Entente cordtale (1843-6), 1v, 221, 
(1904), AV, a3 

Enzheim, battle of (1674), 1, 256 

Epaminondas, The leader, 1, 32, 


207, 224 
Epernon, duke of, i, 102, 103 
Ephesus, 1, 37, 207, 23§, 222, 226, 236 
Ephialtes, Athenian statesman (463), 


1, 

Ephors at Sparta, 1, 18, 223 

Epic poetry, Greek, 1, 225, Roman, 
1, 237 [xa4, a3x 

Epictetus, Stoic philosopher, 1, 122, 

Epicurus Greek philosopher, 1, 30, 

Epa, battic of (1348), [ 
pila, battle of (1 Ml, 2ax 7 

Epmay Mme d, and Rousseau, , 

Epiphanius, bp of Ticinum, 1, 155 

Epirus, 1, 208, 222, 11, 316 

Episcopacy, in Scotland (1584), 1, 
246, (161), 1, 248, (1661), 11 256, 
in England, mi, 144, 252 

Epistle of St James, an epistle of 
straw”, 11, 34 

Epistles, Luther and the 1, 23 

Ep:stolee Obscurorum Virorum (1514, 


ent a a m, za (2), 
Iv, I (frontis.), i, 3-17, 1n Eng- 
land, u, 228, in, 3 237, in Italy, 


a1, g, 1n Netherlands, 11, 5, 9, and 
the Reformation, M1, g, 10, 16, 19, 
and Luther, 1, 11, 36, a 269, 
Adagia, wu, §, ss¢ of Folly, ii, 
+ 9, edition of Jerome, 11 10, Cod- 
se8, 11, 13, Concerning Free 


2G! 


Will, 111, 23> Greek New Testa- 
ment of (1524), ist, 7, 237 

Erasmus, Peter, 111, 2. 

Eratosthenes, Alexandrian astrono- 
mer, 11, 387 

Erech, Babyloman city, 1, 203. 

Erfurt, Luther at ui, 20, 268, and 
Gustavus Adolphus, 1 134, par- 
lament called by Prussia at (rtheo), 
1V, 223, [a25, 236 

— Convention of (1808), 1v, 87, 127, 

Enc VII, king of Denmark. See 
Eric XIII of Sweden 

— II, king of Norway, u, 218. 

— VI, king of Norway, 1, 77 

— IX, king of Sweden, u, 21 

— XIII, king of Sweden (VII of 


Denmark), 1, 223, 225 2 
Sweden, Ill, 


— XIV (Vasa), king of 
114-5) 24% 2 

Ernest, archduke of Austria, gover- 
nor of the Netherlands (1592-5), 111, 

» 247 220 

— Augustus, king of Hanover, 1v, 

Errestier battle o iy o2), 111 358, 

Ertoghrul, leader o Ottoman urks, 
u, 216, 18 

Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 1, 208 

Escurial, treaty of the (1733), 1, 261 

Eskishchr (Doryleeum), ui, 52 

Espafiola See Hast: {ar 

Espartero Spanish general, 1v, 220, 

Essenes Jewish sect, 1, 175 

Essex, Danes in n, 15 

— second earl of, 11, 247 

~— third carl of (1591-1646), Parlia- 
mentary general, i, 144, 252 

Esshling (Aspern) See Asfern 

Esthonia Charles IX and, m, 116, 
247 248, Danes and commerce 
with, i, 117, Russia renounces 
(1617), 1, 249, Sweden and Poland 
and i 190, 1v, 241, 242, Peter the 
Great overruns, in, 09) Ruasia 
takes from Charles XII iv, aga, 
surrendered to Russia, 11, 220, 1v, 


a42 
Ktaples, treaty of (1492), 1 227 
Ethandune, battle of (878), 1, 18 206 
Ethelbald, king of Mercia, 1, 203 

— king of England, n, 38 205. 
Ethelbert, king of England, 1, 181; 

u, 1 5, 219 

Ethelfled Lady of Mercia, 1 23 
Ethelfnth, king of Northumbria, 3, 
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Ethelred I king of England (866- 


71), i, ae 205 

— II, the Unready, king of England, 
il, pe 208, 209, 234. 

Ethelwulf, king of England (839-58), 

u, 16, 204, 205 

Ethiopia, 1, 7, 205 

Ethiopians, *‘ blameless , 1, 186 

Eton, Wellington at iv, 111 

Etruria, kingdom of, 1v, 213, arg 

Etruscan art, 1, 237 

Etruscans, 1 53, 228, 229, 

Ettenheim, 1v 

Etzel See Attida 

Eubcea, 1, 20 1Vv, 256 

Euchd, Alexandnan mathematician, 


1, 208, 227 aoa 
Eudes (Eudo), duke of Aquitaine, 11, 
Eudoxia, Roman empress, 1, 154, 

eter 


— (1669-1731), first consort o 
the Great itt, 216, 


Eugéne IV, pope See Eugenins JV 
Eugéne, prince (1663-1736), Austrian 
general in War of Spanish Suc- 


cession, ii, 261, 270, 18, 258, 259, 


Eugénie, empress of the French, 1v, 

198, 240. [asx. 

Bugeows IV, pope, u, 148, 173. 228, 
eatern emperor, 1, 146, 214 

Euphrates, 1, 141, 211, a1 

Eure, 11, 

Eurtc, king of the Visigoths, 1, a16. 

Euripides, 1, 26, 206, 224, 2a. 

Europe, 1v, 296, barbanan and By- 
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zantine empires, A.D a0, mag, 1, | Farnham, battle of (69 


154, Saracen empire, map, 1, 4, 
AD 1360, map, MM, 124, sixteen 
century, mag, 1, 40, AD 1648 
map, 1, 1§8, time of Napoleon 
{1810), map, 1v, 16, 1815, map, sv, 
132, condition in fifth century, 4, 
aa9, attacks of Saracens or Moors 
and of Turks on, 1, 248, advance 
re Ducman. vues ee i, Pe , 
ginning of modern (1454-1506), 

u, 226-8, results of War rs Ameri- 
can Independence in, 11, 279, war 
with France (1793-1815), 1¥, 234-7, 
in 1815, 1v, 143 urkey admitted 
to European cert (1846), 1v, 246. 

European War (r914) 1v, —w, 232 

Eurybiades, Spartan leader, 1, a4: 35, 

Eurymedon, battle of the (468), 1 

Eusebia, empress of Rome, 1, 140 

Eustace III count of Boulogne, 
1, §0, 248 

Evangelical Union See Union, 
Evangelical, of German Princes 

Evans, Sir A J, archeologist, 1, 13 

Evelyn, John, and Peter the Great, 

at fs : a7 oe 
vcrlasting Compact (1474), 1, 237 

— League, of Un, Schwyz, and 
Untcrwalden (za91), 11, 219, 253. 

— League, between Swiss and France 
(1§16), au, axe 

Everyman, play of, 1, 228 

Evesham, battle of (1269), un 218 

Evil-Merodach, king of Babylon, 3, 
10, 205, [255 

Exchequer, stop of the (1672), mi, 

Excise Bill, Walpole s (1733) 111, 261 

Exclusion Bull (1679), 1, 2 

Excommunication, use of by popes 
see also Elizabeth, Frederick I, 

enry VIII, Luther), 1, 37, 1, 24 

Exeter, Danes and, 1, 17, 2a, Faur- 
fax and, in, 148, 253 

agp Hubert van (1366 ~ 1426) 
"lemish painter, 11, 224. 

Lylau, battle of (1807), 1v, 70, 86, 
214, 236 

Ezekiel the prophet, 1, 205 

Ezra, Hebrew ascribe, 1, 206 

Ezzelino da Romano (1194-1259), 
Ghibelline leader, u, gt, 217 


F 


Faber, Peter See Lefevre, P 

Fabius Quintus, 1, 65, 67, 70, 72 

— Pictor 1 77 

Fabricius, envoy to Pyrrhus, 1, 59. 

Factory Act First (1804), 1v 213 

Fesulz Goths repulsed at, 1, 235, 

Fairfax, Thomas third baron, Par- 
hamentary general (1614-71), 1, 
148, 151, 252, 253 

— — sixth baron, iv, 4 

Falaise, treaty of (1174), 1) 214 

— Castle, 11, 30 (222 ) 172, 2at 
alero Marino, doge of Venice 11, 

Falk, Prussian statesman and minis 
ter (1872), 1v, 187 

Falkenberg, commands at Magde- 
burg (1631) m1, 129 

Falkirk, battle of (1298), 
(1746), 111, 261 

Falkland, viscount, Royalist leader, 
111, 252 263 

— Islands, Spanish attack (1770) 111 

— Palace, u, 22 [azz 

Falliéres French president (1906), 1v, 

Falmouth, Spanish treasure ships 
at (x §£9). 11, 

Falstoffe (Sir John) 11, 136. 

Family Compact, first (treaty of the 
Escursal, 1733), 1, 261, 976, second 
(treaty of Fontainebleau, 1743) 1, 
261, 278, third (treaty of San Ilde- 
fonso, 1761), 11, 263, 276. [a00. 

Fant: (1808-65), italian general, iv, 

¥arel, French reformer, ui, 270. 


il, 219, 


11, 206 
Farragut, American 1 1V, 164, 
a2 
Fashoda (1898), 1v, a0B/, 2 
Fastrada, oe of Charlemagne, 1, § 
Fathers, the early, 1, ag6. [195 
Fatima, daughter of Mohammed 1, 
Fatimite caliphate (909-1171), 1, 196, 
i, 207, 214. 1V, 229. 
Faure, Félix, French president (1895), 
Fausta, wife of Constantine the 
Great, 1, 199. 126, 127 
Faustina, Marcus Aurehus wife, i, 
Favre, French statesman, 1v, 185 
Feast of Reason (1793), 1v, 66, 210, 


234 

Feast of the Supreme Being (1794), 
1V, 912, 222, 2 

February Revolution. See French 
Revolutson (1848) 
Federal movements in Europe, 1v, 
28 States of America, 1v, 
Federals, in US, av, 54, 57 58 225, 
247 

Fehrbellin, battle of (1675), 1, 164, 
187, 188, 220, iv, 241, 256 

Felix, procurator of Judza, 1, 113 

— V, antipope (1439), 11, 251 

Fénelon (1651-1715), 11, 172, 257, 1V, 63 

Fenians, 1v, 225 226 

Feodor, son of Ivan IV, 1v, 241 

Ferdinand I, emperor (1556-64) (king 
of Hungary and Bohemia), 11, 47, 
48, 50, 52, 120, 238, 239, 240, 241, 
242, 243 271, 272 

— IJ, emperor (1619-37) 11, 103 106 
107, 220, 125, 127, 133) 134) 138, 249, 
251, 272, 273 

— IN, emperor (1637-57), 11, 126, 160, 
251, 254, 272 

— I, emperor of Austria (1835-48) 
1V, 220, 222 

_— — ey) of Aragon See Ferd:- 

nand LV, king of Spain 

— II, king of Aragon See Ferd- 
nana V, king of Spain [246 

— king of Bulgaria (1887-), 1v, 229, 

— I, the Great, king of Castile (1028- 
65) M, 210, 21I 245 

— III, the Saint, king of Castile 
(1217-52), 11 216 

— IV, king of Castile See Ferdi- 
care yf Vs Ping of an ' [226 

—_ ing of Naples (145 ,u 376 

— IV, len of Naples ‘See Ferdz- 
nand I, ne OF the Two Sicilies 

— I, king of Portugal (1367-83) n 
242 

— IV, king of Spain (I of Aragon, 
IV of Castile) 1 a2 224, 252 

— V, the Cathohc king of Spain 
(II of Aragon V of Castile), mar- 
ries Isabella of Castile (1469) i, 
189, 226, 246, becomes a Cas- 
tile (1474), 11, wt defcats Portugal 
(1476), 11 227, Aragon and Castile 
united (1479), 11 227, establishes 
the Inquisition (14819, n, 227, and 
Columbus, 1, 190, 191, 194, 196 
197, conquers Granada (1492), 11, 
190 191, a 246, his daughter 
married to ee (1496) 1, 228, 
267, m 41, and Naples (1501), 11, 

228, 11, 43, Ignatius Loyola and, 

Il, £3; death (1516), 11, 238 

— VI, king of Spain (1746-59), 10, 
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— VII, king of Spain (1808-33), 15, 
118, 342, 140, 141, 143 146, 215 216 
ar7, 218, are 220, a38 
— I (IV of Naples), king of the Two 
Sacilies, 1v, 10 390. 212 238 
_ af king of = e Two Sicilies (1830~ 
IV, 135) 1396, 194, 201 
_ of Stysia. See" Ferdinand Il 
emperor [Zuscany 
— I, grandduke of Tuscany, See 
Fergus Mor, kit of Scots 1, ary7 
Ferney, iv, 38. 
errara, i, 177, 228, 1V, 219, aat 
— duke of, u, 176. 
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Ferrol, sv, roy. [36. 
Feate (Ein) Burg 1et unser Gott, in, 
Feudalism ongin of, n, 33, growth 

under Richard the G in Nor- 


mandy, 11, 30, returns to France 
dunng Englsh wars, wu, 141, 
struggtie of French crown with, u, 
154, 242-3, lingera in Naples, u, 
72 essential features, 1, “i, 
rusades and, u, 249, chivalry the 
noblest product of, 1, 256, final 
struggles of, 1, 244, Richeheu and, 
11 103, gunpowder and, 11, 266, 
India and, 1v, 1, National Assembly 
in France and, 1v, 209,, Napoleon 
and, 1v, 82, 8s, 
Feullants political club, 1v, 234 
Fichte, German philosopher, 1v, go, 


215 My 27 
Ficino, courtier of Lorenzo de’ Medics, 
Field of Lics (833), 11, 204 

— — the Cloth of Gold (1520), 1, 43, 


238, 267 

roe Henry, novelist, 111, 26a. 

Fiesole, 11, 178, aga 

Fifth Monarchy Men, 1, 152 

Ei Islands annexed (1875) 1Vv, af) 

Fillmore, Millard, president of 
(1850-3), 1V_ 223 

Filmer, Sir Robert, on divine night, 
ill, 156 [iv, 226 

Financial crisis (1825) iv, 219, (1866), 

Finland, 1v, a56, and Sweden 1, 115, 
119, 247, Peter the Great and, 11, 
209, 259, restored to Sweden (1718), 
1v, 242, Russia acquires, im, azo, 
iv 87 at 

— Gulf of, iv, 104 

Finlay, G , on Constantine, 1, 143. 


Finns, 11 254, 11, 213 233 
Fireworks, Beter the Creat and m, 
» 207, 210 air 
First of Jane. battle of the (1794), 1v, 
Fisher, bp , 10 10, 15, 16, 240 
Five Articles of Perth, 1, 249. 
— Members the, 11 252 
— Mile Act (166g), 1, 255 
Flagellants, 1, 121 
Flaminius Roman consul, 1, 67, i. 
Flanders (see also Netherlands, Wil- 
liam the Stent, &c), 19, 256 
in time of Odo un, 239, invaded 
by Normans 1 41, a fief of 
the Capets, 1, 73, battle of Bou- 
vines (1214) 1, 74, Crusade of the 
Pastoureaux in un, 86, Dantes 
allusion to, 1,95, battle of Courtrat 
(1302), 1 a19, woollen industries 
of u, 116 255, its flourishing con- 
dition, m1 271, alliance with Eng- 
land against France, , 107, 116, 
220, 243, final struggle offeudalism 
in, 11, 244 an Artevelde and 
(1382), u, 223, Burgundy and, 11 
131 154 244, Charles the Bold 
and, 11, 158 167, passes to Spain 
(1369), 1, 168, 222, and France 
under Charles VII, 1, 132, sever- 
ance from Hansa League, u, 253, 
trade with France, m, 41, and 
Spain under Charles V, 1, 41, 47, 
France abandone (1529), 111, 239, 
Loyola and Spanish merchants of, 
11, §§, French attack on (1542) Ml, 
240, Flemish migrations to Eng- 
land, 11, 271, ilham the Silent 
and, m, 6g 68, 73, abyures Philip 
II (198r), in, 245, Anjou accepted 
as count of (158), 1, 245, Parma 
Geen mu, 89, France ae 
1667), 111, 27 i, X 
— Baldwin I (Bras-de-fer), count of, 
— — V, count of, 11, 241 
— — IX, count of See Baldwin J, 
Latin em 107 
— Guy of Dampierre, count of, ii, 
— Lous of Nevers, count of, 11, 116. 
Flavian emperors 1, 211, 233, 934 
pate te Templars settle near 
1208), it, 249, 
Flex, peace of (1§80), u1, 8s, 245, 
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Flemish school of painting, 1, 253. 
Fleurus, 1v, 120. 
— battle of (1624), 11, 249, (1690), 111, 
987, (1794), 1V, 221 
Flodden, battle of (1523), 11, 337, 267 
Florence, iv_ag6, siege of (405), 1, 149 
ais, and Frederick Barbarossa, it, 
91, Ghibelline vig hd wf (1260), 11, 
ary Ghibelhines expelled (1266), 11, 
218, pre-eminence in commerce and 
arts, 1, gt-a, 97, 170-1, 178, a5 
255, early history, 1, as2, Gue 
driven out (1301), 1, 219, Henry 
VII and, 1, 104, 105, Dante and, u1, 
92, 95, 100, 101, 108, 106, Boccaccio 
and Petrarch and, 1, 106, 120, duke 
of Athens and (134a) 1, 2a1, Black 
Death (1348), 11, 120, Milan and, n1, 
272, 224, 252, Venice and, i, 17% 
2a4, Naples and, », 173, under the 
Medici, 1 173, 174, 176, 177, 245, 
226, 227, 11, oer ixtus IV and, uy, 
176, opposes Venice, n, 177, Charles 
Ill and, u, 182, ma, 267, Medics 
expelled (1494), 1, 228, Savonarola 
and, 0, 182, 228 11, 267, Machia- 
velli and (1507), 11, 237, Medici re- 
stored Gas, in, 337, subdues Pisa, 
ut, 237, League of Cognac and 
1526), 111, 239, second expulsion o 
edici (1 say, 11 239, end of the 
republic, 1 185 111, 39) Mary de 
edici marries Henry IV at, 11, 951 
Laynez in 1, 60, Napoleon’s family 
and, 1v 74, Austrians enter, 1v 223, 
Baptistery 1, 171, Cathedral, n, 92, 
170, 171, 180 Council of, 11, 140, 1°73, 
179, Gonfaloniere, 1, 97, 175, Po- 
desta 11,97, Signoria, 11,97, 175, 182 
— treaty of (180%), 1V, 213 
Florida, discovery of 1, 200 a French 
colony, mt, 110, Great Britain ob- 
tains (1763), 11, 278, Spain and m, 
279, 1V, 52, 53, sold to US (1819), 
iv 238, 247, and Civil War iv, 248 
Florin, gold, of Florence, 1, 170 
Flower, the, of the Saints, 1, 53 
Flushing, 11, 69, 2 
Focsan, battle of tiy89), 1\, 209 
Folk mote, Saxon, 11, 22 
Fonseca Spanish bishop, 1 196 
Fontaineblcau, a i at 1Vv, 94 
— convention of (1807), 1v, 215 
— edict of (1540), 11 240 
_ ead : . 1679 rae B. Cr743) M1, 
261, (1785), 111 264, (1514), tv, 2t7 
— Decrees (1810), 1v, 216 
Fontenelle, French writer, 1v, 28 
Fontenoy, battle of (841), u, 204, 
(1745), 111, 261 
Forces Joan (1636), 11, 250 
Forest Cantons, i, 270 
Forfeiture, feudal term, 1, 241 
Forgan, battle of 7 ) u, 206 
Formigny, battle o las), Nl, 225 
Formosa, Dutch conquer, 1, aso 
Fornovo, battle of ( 2 §) 1, 228, a67 
Forquer, opponent of Lincoln 1v, 157 
Fort Duquesne (Pittsburg), i, 278. 
— St David, iv 3, 6, 7, 11 
— Sumter, iv, 162, 235 
Forth, Roman Wall at, 1, a11 
Forty-Five, Rebellion of the See 
Jacobites 
Forum Trebonn, battle of (a51), 1, a12 
Foscari, Francesco, doge of Venice 
(1423-57), 11, 224, 226 
oudroyant, Jervis's ship, iv, 98 
Fountains Abbey, 11, 250 
Fouquet, Nicolas, 111, 160, 162 (z/,) 
Four Days Battle (1666), 1, 255 
Fox, Charles James (1749 - 1806), 
ae Pe and — ili, 264, 1V, 
as, , 214, 3 
a George (1624-91), founder of 
uaker sect, 11, 4 
— John, on Henry IV and Gregory 
Franc tireurs, 1v, 285. II, it, 43. 
France (see also French Revolution, 
ries paso Talleyrand), map, 1, 
64 (ti 


‘ a 
me of Henry of Navarre); 1v, 


as6, Greek colony at Masailta, :, 
g22, Saracens threaten (731), 1, 
203, emergence of (824-87), 11, 
904-6, Norse invasions, 11, 233, 240, 
growth of the monarchy (a » Ml, 
205, ,aa9, 239, and Lorraine {8,0} 
i, 20g; accession of the Capets 
(987), 11, 234 240, Burgundy 
annexed (1015), 1, 209, Truce of 
God proclaimed (x07), 11, 210, Car- 
thusian Order in, 1, 250, powerful 
position under ts, 11, 243, aims 
of Germany and, u, 241-3, 1ts 
elements in twelfth century, 1, 
241, leads in the Crusades, n, 146, 
banishment of Jews decreed (1183), 
i, arg towns and the Crown, 11, 
242, Henry II invades (1189), 1, 
215, and Innocent III, u, 237 its 
conquests from England (1204), , 
ars battle of Bouvines (1414), u, 
216, 242, Provence joined to (1246), 
u, 217, St Louis and, 1 87, 217, 
seizes Guienne (1294) 11 2109, alli- 
ance with Scotland, 11, 319, 243, 1ts 
condition dunng English wars un, 
141, first meeting of States General 
Qa = n, 219, Flemish victory over 
(1302), 1, 219, Jews expelled (1306), 
i, a19, acquires Lyons (1312), 11 
219, 243, cnd of war with Fhandeck 
(2320), nu, 220, and the Valois, 
avarre separated (1328), 11 2a0, 
m1 265, Hundred Years War, u, 
220, 221, 243, Black Death (1348), 
ul, 120, raz civil and foragn war 
and invasion (1415), 1, 224, 244, 
treaty of Troyes (1420) u, 224, 
creation of a ara army ( DESY 
1, 244, Charles VII establishes 
independence of the Church (1438), 
nu 235 Praguer revolt (1440), 0, 
aas, Anjou and Maine (1448), 11, 
225, Lows XI and, u, 168, ait: 
ce, ard and, un, 168, 244, - 
ward IV invades (1475), 1 237, 
battle of Guinegate (1479), 11, 227, 
treaty of Arras (4B) MN, 227, 
obtains Brittany (1491) 1 327, 
Henry VII invades Gipsy: ll, 227 
treaty of Senlis (1493), 1, 227, 
ague of Venice against (1495 
uu, 267, Conquest of Milan, 111, el 
national spirit develops, 111 ; 
universities of 11 255, Commerce 
and architecture 1, 255 256, 1 77, 
and the New World, 1 321, In- 
quisition in, 11, 271 absolute sway 
of the Bourbons, m, 265 partition 
of Naples (1501), 1, 228, League of 
Cambrai (1508), mm, 237 Holy 
League against (1511) 1 267, 
allied with Scotland, 311, » alli- 
ane of rg Ee and ey 
against (1513), 11, 237 Fie 
of the Cloth of Gold (1520), 11, 338, 
and Italy, 11, 44-6 237, 238, 239, 
-8, war with empire, 1, 47, 339, 
success of the Jesuits in, 11, 270, 
Henry VIII invades, 11 267, con- 
quers Savoy (1536) 11, ago Brit- 
tany united to (1547) 11 41, 
war with England (1549) im, 241, 
invades and occupies Lorraine 
(1552), 11, 241, opportunity for con- 
stitutional government (1556), 11, 
133s the Keformation and the 
ars of Religion (3559-1610), 111, 
[at 242-7, 268, 270, 271 and 
avoy (1§94-1601), 11, 247, Triple 
Alhance with England and United 
Provinces (1596), 11, 247, Henry 
and, 111, 93, 93, 272, sixteenth- 
athe colomes, 1, 94, and the 
telline, 111, 103, 347, 249 350, 2§1, 
relations with Sweden, ii 116, 
its ascendancy in cy by 111 273-6, 
war with England (1 7) 111, 270, 
its navy, iu, 105, 110, siege of 
Rochelle (1628) 1, 105, 2§0, 274, 
Richeheu and, 111, 103, 106, 110, 113, 


x » ite position at 
af Uae xivs reign, 


ne 
1, 158, 
treaty of Barwalde with Sweden 
(x6: 3}, ils, 14, a0, treaty of Cherasco 
th Spain (1631), 11 ag0, French 
occupy Lorraine (1633), 1, 251, 
treaty of Paris with Sweden 1634), 
iw 25x, alhance with Uni ro" 
vinces (1635), 1, agr, treaty of 
comuiegne (1635), 1, 941, War 
with pain (1636 ) Ul, 107, 159 351-3, 
274, under Mazarin, in, 158-61, 
274, condition under Lous XIV, 
ii, 161 16a, 170, and Poland, 1m, 
177, 178, wars of the Fronde (1648- 
ri 11-159, 283 274, peace of 
estphaha and C648), Ml, 158) 273, 
League of the Rhine and (1658), 11, 
254, Dunkirk sold to (1662), 1, 255, 
and the Netherlands, in 163, 255, 
274, Franche-Comté and, 11, 255, 
oaltions against, m 164 194, 
275, religious troubles, 11, 166, 257, 
a75, and Russia (16098), 11, a13, 
commerce and colonies in_seven- 
teenth century, 11, 277, and Charles 
XII s policy, i, 194, 1v, 242, and 
War of the Spanish Succession 11, 
169, 275, Law’s Bank (1716, Teoh 
11 260, plague in Marseilles (1720), 
1 260, Family Compacts with 
Spain, 1, 261, 263, 276, 278, anti- 
apsburg policy in 278, alliances 
with Denmark and Sardinia (1746) 
in, 261, and conquest of Canada, 
in 51, 261 26a, 277, 278, and Cor 
sica, iv, 235 and India, im, 26a 
ti 1V a-11, 16, a1-a, treaty of 
ersailles (1756), 11, 262, Seven 
Years War and 1, 227 431, 26a, 
278, and Lorraine (1766), 11, 263, 
and War of American Indepen- 
dence, 11 279 1V, §%, §2, influence 
of English thought on 1v, 63, con- 
dition in 1780, 1v, 62, attack on 
Jersey (1781), m1, 264, war with 
Austria (1792), 1v, 234, Conscription 
introduced (1798), tv, a12, the re- 
volutions (1789, 1830, 1848), 111, 233, 
265 (see also Nafoleon, Talley- 
rand), the church in, 1v, 60 61, 64 
82 and the robbery of works of 
art, 1v, 7a, canal system, iv, 89, 
the Empire (1804-15), iv 84, 214, 
234, alles invade (1813), 1v, 73, 94, 
118 216, 237, treaty of London 
1827), 1v, 319, 345, captures Algiers 
1830) 1v, 219, revolution of 1830, 
IV 72, 135 219, 238, revolution of 
1848 iv, 136, 170, 19a, 222 239, 
hereditary empire restored (s8sa), 
1V, 136, 173, 23, and Crimean War, 
iv 224, 246, and Italy in 1858, 1v, 
198 224 239, receives Nice and 
avoy (1860), 1v, 201, 224, 239, and 
American Civil War, 1v, 163, and 
the war between Prussia and 
Austria (1866), tv, 1978, secret 
treaty with Bavaria, Baden, and 
Hesse- Darmstadt 67) 1v, 180, 
Franco-Prusman War (1870), 1Vv, 
182-6, 226-7, 239, third Republic, 
1v, 185 237 240, occupies Tunis 
(1881), 1v, 228, end of Concordat 
(1904), 1v, 23, separation of Church 
and State (1905), iv, 23% 
Francesco, Fra, opposes Savonarola, 


uy t 

Franche-Comté (county of Bur- 
eunty) i, 184, 1V, 367, gained ice 
empire (1166), 1, 67, 214, treaty o 
Area Vint “ an creaty. of 
Senhis and (1493) 1, 227, France 
conquers (1668), ut, 255, French 
invade (r674), 11, 164, 255, and 
ad of Nimeguen (1679), 111, 164, 
256, 2 

France St (1182-1226), or Assia, 11, 

, $8, ats, 237, 2 

— St.. Xavier (1 ry the apostle 

of the Indes, in, 55, 58, 270. 


294 


Francia I, emperor, 1745-65 (duke of 
Lorraine, grand duke scary), 
13, 263, 27 

— JI, emperor, 1792-1806 (afterwards 
Francs J, emperor of Austria, 
1806-35) 1V, 124, 210, arr, and 
treaty of Campo orm (r797), 1v, 
47, a12, 236, and Metternich, 1v, 
ras, and Mexico iv, 235, 226, re- 
signs imperial throne, 1v, 85 214, 
236, and Napoleon (see Nafoleon), 
and Holy Alliance (1815), 1v, 132 

—I king of France (1515-47), 11, 44 
(22), 237, 267, and Erasmus, 11, 
11, Concordat with Leo X 1518) 
in, 238, and treaty of Noyon (1516), 
us 41, clam to Empire, m, 42, 
268, and Charles V, 111, 43, 52, and 


Papacy, 11, 238, 268, battle of 
Pavia, m1, 14 45, 238, 267, and 
League of Cognac, im, 239, alli- 


ance with Henry VIII (127), 111, 
239, invades Italy, m, 46, peace o 
Cambrai (1529), 11, 239, perse- 
cution of Reformers Us }, iit, 77 
78, 268, 270, and the Turks, 1, 47, 
48, 240, alliance with Scotland, i, 
48, truce with Charles V and Pope, 
11 240, marniageof Jeanned Albret, 
i, 80, death, 111, 50. 

— II king of France (1559-60), 1, 
78, 79 242, 272 

— II, king of the Two Sicilies, 1v, 
201, 204, 205, 206 225 

-— Sir Philip, iv, 20 ar, 22 

-— Ferdinand archduke, murdered 
(1914) 1v, 2087 

—Jj crept EPS oF et Austria (1848-), 
1V, 136, 173 178, 181, 199, a2a 2 

Franciscans Order of the foundation 

1 pe 238, 250, 11, 53, settle at 

Oxford and Cambridge and at 
Pans 1, 2:6, Bonaventura and 
the, , 227, 256, nvals of Domini 
cans u, aso, and Philip the Farr, 
n 122, and Savonarola, u, 184, 
and see er in Jerusalem, im, 54, 
and the Inquisition, 11 271 

Franco, Portuguese statesman, 1Vv, 


231 

— “British entente (1904), 1v, 208/, 231 

—-Prussan War (1870-1), 1v, 182, 
206, 226-7, 239 240 

— -Scottish Alliance, 11, 219 

Franconia, 11 207, 233,1V, 257, Hohen- 
zollerns and, i, 219, Gustavus 
Adolphus and i, 132 134, 251, 
joins League of Augsburg, 11, a 

Francomian emperors (1024 - 1125), 
Ml, 210-2, 234-5 

Sree pene 1, 93 

Frankfort, 1v, 257, and election of 

emperors, 11, ah. Charles V elected 
at, it, 42, and Gustavus Adolphus, 
i, 132 134 Frederick arrests Vol- 
taire at, m, 226, coronation of 
emperors Leopold and Francis at, 
tv 124, National Assembly at, 1v 
136, 171, 172 22a, 223, Prussia 
annexes free state of (1866), iv, 179. 

— Diet of (185), 1v, 172 

— treaty of (1142), 1, 213, (1829), 1V, 
a18, (1871), \v, 227 

— Union of (1744), 1, 261 

— on-the-Oder, 111, 128 

Franklin, Benjamin (1706-go), Ameri- 
can statesman, iv, 48, §1, §3, 53 

— battle of (1864), 1v, 226 

Franks, 11, 1, a, 4% ag" 240, attacks 
on Britain an aul, 1 130 313, 
234, 235, Juhan the Apostate and, 1, 
a13, early kings of, 1, ars, defeat 
Attila, 1, 153, 216, Merovingian 
kings, 1, 216, 11, 90x3 unification of 
their kingdom, 1, 999, 231, con- 

uer Alemany i, 935, drive out 

Visigoths (g07)s if, 245, subdue the 
Thuringians and Bavanans, 1, 217, 
and Burgundy, 1, 217, 23g, invade 
Spain (543), 1, a8, invade Italy 
(583), 1 166, 170, 218, repelled by 


Lombards (384), 1, 174, 219, Pepin 

of Heristal and (687), i1, 20a, under 

Charles Martel (717), 1, 202, 203, at 

death of Pepin (78), n, 203, Charle- 

magne and, i, 203-4, 232, final 

break-up of, 1, 20§, 206, 232, 239, 
Vikings and, u, a5. 

Franks, name applied to Europeans 
in the East, 11, 49, 73. 149, 212 

— West, 11, 206, 2 

Fraustadt, battle of (1706), 111, 259. 

Fravitta, Gothic leader, 1, 215 

Frederick I, Barbarossa, emperor 
(11ga-go), 1, 6a (47), 60-72, 213, 
214, 21§, 236, 252, and Flor- 
ence, 1, gt, empire and ny, 104 

— II, king of Sicily, emperor (1212- 
$0) 1, 70, 71) 73) 75 77» 9%» 169, 15, 
ie 217, 237, 249, 252 ' 

— ITI, emperor (144 , M, 228, 339, 
and Charles the Bold, 1, 162, 164, 
244, last emperor crowned at 
Rome (1452), 1, 149 225, 238 

— Til, German king (1314-30), and 
duke of Austria, 11, 220, 23 

-~ V, elector palatine, king of Bo 
hemia (1619-23), 1, 120, 141, 133 
340, 249, 251, 272, 278 

iz ‘ xing, © penmiar and Norway 

1523-33), 1M, 125, 238, 239 270 

~~ fone of ninacks (regs ~ OB), 
Ml, xf é 242 

— III, king of Denmark, 11 188, 253 

— IV king of Denmark, 1, 190, 242 


asf 

— V_ king of Denmark, m1, 261 

— VI king of Denmark Vv, arg 

— VII, king of Denmark, 1v 176, aaa 

— VIII king of Denmark, 1v, 23: 

— I king of Prussia (1701-13) (Fred- 
erick ITI, elector of Brandenburg), 
111, 207, 220, 232, 257, 258, 259, 276, 
oe 1v, ai 

— II the Great, king of Prussia 
(1740-86), s/s, i, 228, 232, 1, 71, 
179), uh a7 ae 261-2, 264, 278, 1Vv, 
44, 109, 174, » 242, 24 

— Ill, king of Prssua and Ceawan 
emperor (1888), 1v, 1 5 178 188 
227 2a9. ( 1, emperor 

— II, king of ron? See Frederick 

— III, king of Sicily (1302-37), 11 219. 

—I_ elector of Brandenburg, 11, 219 

— II elector of Brandenburg, u, 225 

— III, elector of Brandenburg See 
Frederick I, king of Prussia 

— V, elector palatine See Frederick 
V, king of Bohemia 

— of Austria, margrave of Baden, 1, 


2, 94 

den, of Toledo, 1 Pr 244. 

— Wiham I, king of Prussia (1713- 
40), 111, 220-3, agg, 278. 

—— II, king of Prussia (1786-97), 
ill, 

_ rth, king of Prussia (1797- 
1840), 1v, 86, go, 12§, 129, 134, 314, 
236, 237 

_—— IV. king of Prussia (1840-61), 
IV, 169, 270, 5271, 172) 274, 231, 223, 

denburg 


a 
_ = the Great Elector Bran- 
Fredericksburg, battle of (186a), iv, 


165, 225 

Fredrickshald, 1, 20: 

Fredrickaten, siege of, 11, 20 

Frednkshamn, treaty of (1809), 1Vv, 
az 

Free Soil party, in US, 1v, 159. 

— trade, in France, m, 93, 1n Eng- 
land (1335), 11, 220, 

— will controversy, 311, 36. 

Freeman, E A, on Herachius, 1, 188, 
on Alfred the Great, 11, 22. 

Freemasons, in Italy (1848), 1v, 193. 

Fresberg, battle of (1762), 11, 263. 

Freiburg, Erasmus and, in, 14. 

— battle of (164g), 11, 252 

Frémont, Federal ral, iv, 163 

French, character, i1, 163, 241, defeat 
at Nicopolis, 1, 147, and Seven 


Francis — Gambetta 


Years War, 11, 231, settled 1n Rus- 
#18, 11, 213, 213, as colomets, iis, 
111, language, 1, 2§4, 11 103. 
French, Fury (1583), 31, 75) 246. 
— Revolution (srk) iv, 46, 63, 
233, Napoleon and the, iv, 786, 
and the Church, 1v, 309, and iberty 
of the mdividual, 1v, 19a, Metter- 
nich and, tv, rag, 126, 128, 131, 133, 
Burkes Reflections on the Frenc 
ution, 1V, 209, Influence on 
Pohsh constitution, iv, 243, and 
America, 1v, 5h 139, Washington 
and, ve »¢ » 1V, 
— — (1830) 1V, 72, 135, 219, 233, 9 
{38°8), 1V, 136, 170, 192, oak ool 


239. 
Friars, mendicant, origin of, n, 57 
Fribourg, 1v, 242 
Enediane rt ra 1v, = (z22.) 
— battle of (1 » 1v, 86, 214, a 
— duke of See Wallenster _ 
Friedlinder, on Roman luxury, 1, 147 
Friedlingen, battle of (1702), im, as 
Friesland, 1, 245, 271 
Frisia 11, 204, 11, 232 
Frisians, 11, 21, 64, 202, 231, 240, 250 
Fritigern, Visigoth leader, 1, 214 
Froebel, founds Kindergarten system, 


iv, 44 

Froissart (1337-1410), French chron:- 
cler, 1, 120, 124, 224 255 271, 
Chronicles, 1, 116 (at ) 128, on 
Crécy, 1, 118, on surrender of 
Calais, 11, 119, on capture of Lie 
moges, 11, 127 

Fronde, the, 11, 159, 160, 253, 274 

Froude, A on Cveesar, 1, 87, 99, 
translation of letter ot Erasmus, 


11 
Fructidor, the 18th (1797), IV, 212 
Fu-hi, first emperor of China, 1, 20 
Fuenterrabia French take (1794) 1v, 
Fuentes count of, m gr aux 
— dOfioro battle of (1811), 1v, 216 
Fuggers, bankers of Augsburg, m1, 


25 42 103 
Fulvia, wife of Mark Antony, 1, 102, 
Fur monopoly, m, 110 
Firstenbund (League of Princes, 

1785) 111, 264 
Fiissen, treaty of (1745), a, 261 


G 


Gabbard, the, 1, 254 

Gabrielle d Estrées duchess of Beau- 
fort, mistress of Henry IV, 111, 95 

Gaddo, son of Ugolino, u, 

Gadebusch, battle of (aa il, 202, 


259. 
Gaeta, flight of Pius IX to (1848), 1v, 
222, 223, fall of (1861), 1v 206, aag. 
Gafulford, battle of (845), 1, 
Gage, Thomas (1721 - 87) “British 
general iv 49. pire, 1, arg, 
Gainas, Gothic minister of the Em- 
Gauseric (Genseric), Vandal leader, 
1, 184, 162, arg a16, 235 
Galatia, Mithridates seizes, 1, 932 
Galba, Roman emperor, 1, 116, 114, 
ari, 234 Milan”, 1, ya 
Galeazzo, Gian, the ‘‘Serpent of 
Galerius, Roman emperor, 1, 131, 133) 
123 134, 913, 2 
Galicia, 1i, a0, 111, 280, 1v, 128, 243 
Galilee, Herod Antipas, tetrarch of, 
Galileo, 1, 246, 248, 249. f. aro. 
Gall, St., settles in Switzerland (614), 
Gallic Empire, 1, a1a. [1, 229 
Gallienus, Roman emperor, 1, axa. 
Galhipoh, Turks and (1358, 1366), 11, 
223, 222. 
Galloway, and St Patnck, 1, 183; 
and St Ninian, 1, arg. 
Gallus, Roman emperor, 1, 140, 41a. 
Galway, surrenders (1691), 111, as7 
Gambetta, Léon (1838-8), F 
statesman, iv, 385, 3 


o 


Gan (Ganilon), wn Charlemagne 
romances, ll, 10, 12 

Ganges, 1, 148, 1v, 16, 112 

Gardenmg, under Lous XTV, 1v, 40 

Garheld, James Abram, president 

x 
Gencale father of 
wuseppe, iV, 190 

=~ Giuseppe (1807-82), Italian patriot, 
8V, 194 ) 190-207, 239, an 
Metternich 8 system, 1v, 135, Joins 
Mazzinis enthusiasts, 1v, 191, and 
Charles Albert, iv, 192, and the 
Roman republic, tv, 193-5, 222, 233 
239, meets Mazzini in London, 1v, 
196, and the Monarchy, 1v, 197, 
and Victor Emmanuel, iv, 200, 245, 
and the cession of Nice (1860), 1v, 
gor, and Sicily, 1v, 201-4, 224, 225, 
retires to Caprera, tv, aos, invades 
South Italy (1863), 1v, 206, 2a5 and 
Cavour, iv, 206, and battle of 
Mentana (1867), iv, 226, fights with 
French against Prussians (1870), 
iv, 207, his personal magnetism, 
1V, 194 [(x503), 11, 228 

Garighiano battle (916), 1, 59, 11, 207, 

Garrick, David, actor (1717-79), 101, 


t), iv, 
Domenico, 


Garrison, Witham Lloyd, American 
abolitionist, iv, 219 
Garter, Order of the, 11, 154, 221 
Gascons, Gascony, n, 10, 124, 216, 
239, 241, 242, 243 
astein, convention of (1865), 1v, 177, 
178, 226 
Gaston de Forx, duke of Nemours, 
French general 11 237 
Gatacre, Sir W F, general in South 
Africa, tv, ayo 
Gaudin, French financicr, sv, 80. 
oop See Arbela 
Gaul (see also Gauls), Rome con- 
quers Cisalpine (222 B C ), 1, 65, 208, 
230, Roman province (Provence) in 
Southern (125-120 BC ), 1, 209, 230, 
Ceesar in, 1, , aro a3r, Antony 
in, 1, 232, Christian persecutions 1n, 
1, 123, Franks invade 1, 234, Probus 
and (276~8a), 1 131, 21a 234, St 
Ambrose born 1n, 1, 236, Julian and 
(356), 1, 140, 213, Alamanni invade 
(366), 1, 214, Maximus invades (383), 
1, 214, Vandals invade ( 06-9), 1, 
235, Constantine and (408) 1, ars, 
onstantius and (q:1t), 1, a15, 
Visigothic kingdom of Toulouse 
(419-507), 1. 235, Attila invades(45:), 
1, 153, 216, "5 Aegidius revolts in 
461), 1, 216, Visigoths driven from 
07), 1, 156, ar7, 11, 245, subyect to 
mpire tie 11, 231, Franks in, 
1, 229, Abderrahman invades un, 
245, “St Boniface and Benedictine 
rule in, 11, 2 


osu (eee alo seal estes Gaul) 

urn Rome BC) 1, 57, 207, 229, 

invade Greece (abo BC 7 Pad : 
awaine, romance of, 1, 156, 221 

Gaza (or Ascalon), Alexander takes 
(332 BC), 4 40, 207, Godfrey de- 
eats Sultan of Egypt near (1099), 
i, 85 ye ve defeat of Chris- 
Gans at (1 1 735 77 

Gedrosia (Baluchiatan ; 
conquers, 1, 207 

Gedymin, ruler of Lithuania 

Geertruidenburg, Maurice 
takes (1999), 11, 246 

Geffcken, Dr , affair of, 1v, 189. 

Gelderland, abyures Philp II (1984), 
11, 24§, 271, accepts Anjou as duke 
of, 11, 245. 

Gelheim, battle of (razg), 11, 219. 

Gelimer, Vandal king in Afnca, 4 


6a, 
Gemaurhof, battle of (1705), m, 258 
Gemblours, battle of (1478), 1M, 945 


Alexander 
(3928) 

23%), 
Naseau 


pe, Lous XI at, 11, 156 
Gendarmes, 11, 153. 249. 
General Assembly, pseudo- (16:8), iis, 

Vou, IV 


Gan — Ghent 


Geneva, 1v, 257; Charles the Bold 
and, 11, 166, Michael Servetus and 
(xg. - it, aga, the aay ewe son 
and, 11i, 77, 339, 240, 270, Puntans 
and the Chusth at, ui, :40, Savo 
and {g6ea), 11, 247, Rousseau and, 
iv, 39, 44% Voltaire and, iv, 38, 

ma award at (1872), 1v, 237 

— Convention (1864), 1v, 225 


d | Geneviéve de Brabant, tale of, 1, 11 


Genghis Khan, Mongol conqueror, 
My 73» 143) 144, 326 

Genoa (see io Genoese), 1V, 257, 
Children s Crusade at (1313), 11, 49 
note, takes Rhodes (1248), », 217, 
struggle with Venice begins ii, 
ary, ttle of Trapani (1264), 11, 
a18, crushes Pisa (1284), 1 97 218, 
defeats Venice (1294, 1299) it, a1Q, 
and Corsica (1347), 1, aa1, defeats 
Venice (1353, 7468), ul, aax, war of 
Chioggia with Venice (1378-81), u, 
22a 252, and ae nu, 188, 
390, trade of, 1, 72, 137, 197, 255, 
Lous XII takes (1507), kf oc 
lost to the French (2522), 1 44, 
and Andrea Doria, mi, 46, 239, 241, 
and Barbarossa, 11, 240, struggle 
of Corsica with, 1v, 74, 235, France 
buys Corsica from im, 263, Napo- 
leon expels English from, 1v, 77, 
ara, as Ligurian Republic, rv, gr 
ata, Masséna in (1800), 1v, 213, 
granted to Savoy (1814), 1v, 237 

— Thomas, duke of and throne of 
Spain (1870), 1v, 18 

Genoese (see also Genoa) and 
Crusades, 1, 54, 60, 88, and Marco 
Polo, 1, 144, and Crécy, 1, 117, 
118, and Henry the Navigator, it, 
188, and siege of Constantinople, 
149, 151, and Milan, u, 176. 

Genseric See Gazseric 

Gentz, F , on the Congress of Vienna, 
Iv, 132 

Geoffrey, count of Anjou, n, 241, 242 

-— of Monmouth chronicler, n, 213 

Geographers, early, 11, 187 

George, St, 1 141, 1, 54 

— I, king of Great Britain (1714-27), 
111, 459: 260 

— II, king of Great Britain (1727- 
6o) 11, 260 261 

— III, king of Great Britain (1760- 
1820), 111, 262 

— IV, king of Great Britain (1820~ 

30), 111, 45, 228 1V, 23% 

V, king of Great Britain (1910-), 

— I, king of Greece (1863-1913) of 


225, 234, 24 (x 
— v. hinge of Hanover (1851-78), i 
— prince of Greece, High Commis- 

sioner 1n Crete (1898), iv, 230 
— David Lloyd, politician, sv, 232 
— Henry, polstical economist, 1v, 228, 
— Podiebrad, king of Bohemia See 

Podtvebrad 
Georgia, state of, 1v, 248 
Georgians, and Peter the Great, m, 

aro Eizt ar7, 218, 
Gepids, German tribe of Goths, 1, 153, 
Gerard, assassin of Waillam ds 

Silent, wm, 75, 246. 

Gerbert of Aurillac. See Sylvester Z/, 


pope 

German, New High, and Luther, 1, 
4 [237, 239 

— Confederation, 1v, 172, 174, 179, 

— Diet, and Sweden, m, 125 

— Free Cities League of (1381), u, 

— patriotism, i, 31 22a 

— princes (see also Germany), inde- 

ndence recogmzed by emperor 

Gea. nu, 216, Edward I and, u, 
107, Jealous of smperial authority, 
il, 44, 45, apathy of Protestant, 11, 
19g, League of Schmalkalden(1 530), 
in, 47, and the Intemm, m, 50, 
treaty of Chambord (1a), 111, 241, 
a tion of territories into France, 
iv, 236, Napoleon and, sv, 23s. 


ww 
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Germant. See Germans fi, 1x2. 
Germanicus Cesar, Roman general, 
Germana(ace also Aleman:, Cherusct, 
Franks, Marcomant, Quad:,Suevt), 
Caesar and, 1, 88, 89, 90, 93, 210, 231, 
Tacitus’ Germania, 1, 237, and 
Marcus Aurelius, 1, 145, 213, 234, 
invade Italy, 1, 130, 149, 215, exe 
pelled from Naples and Sicily, My 
92, and Henry of Navarre 11, 86, 
at sack of Magdeburg (2638) a, 
ax 


129. 
Germanus, Roman general, 1, 
Germany, iv, 257, emergence of, ii, 
12, 204, 205, 206, 231, 232, 233, 
Benedictine rule in, 11, 202 650, 
Charles Martel and, 1, 202, Norse 
incursions, 1, 240, treaty of 
Mersen (870), 1, 905, and the Em- 
pire, n, 34, 208, 234, 235, Saxon 
ine begins (918), 11, 207, great 
advance under Lothair un, 236, 
Guelfs and Ghibellines, 1, a13 236, 
its progress oy N, 237, the 
interregnum (1256-73), , 71 
and the residence of 
Avignon, 1, 238, the Luxembur, 
emperors, u, 238, plague an 
superstition 1n, 11, 121, Universities, 
1, 238 ass, persecution of Jews 
(349 1, 2a1, Golden Bull (1356) 
and, , 2421 238, the Hansa and, 
1 253, final struggle of feudalism 
in, 244, and Bohenma un, a 
asi, Upper Burgundy a fief of, 
11, 154, Middle Ages in, 1, 229, 255, 
as6, Turks and (1456), 1v, 2443 
Burgundy a_ barrier between 
France and 1, 168, Diet of Worms 
and, m, 267, the Reformation and, 
Ml, 30, 44, §2, 239 268-9 Charles 
V and, 111, 49 50, 241, 268, Peasants 
Revolt (1524), 11 238, 268, outhne 
of history 1g 56-1 i 272, 
ham the Silent and, m, 65, 
devastated by Thirty Years War, 
1, 142, and the Hapsburgs, m, 
103, Richelieu and, 11, 274, corrupt 
condition of empire, m1, 125, edict 
of Restitution (16a9), 11, 250, Gus- 
tavus Adolphus and, 1m, 118 123, 
128 aso, empire regains south, 11, 
273, Swedes expelled from (1678), 
11, 256, League of Augsburg (1686), 
11, 166, 167 216 Peter the Great 
and, 1v, 24a, the Grand Alhance, 
m, 276, mvalry of Prussia and 
Austria, 11 235 278, Napoleon 
and, 1v, 80, 81, 85, go, rag, 133 
France annexes north-west, iv 216, 
Russians invade, 1v, 216, Prussa 
and the leadership of, iv, 237, and 
Metternich s system, iv, 135, 1363 
first steps towards unsty of, iv, 172, 
German Catholics founded (1844), 
iv, aax, revolution (1848), 1v, 192, 
aaa, 239, Schleswig-Holstein and, 
1V, 225, 239, unification of, iv, 184, 
185, 186, 227, 239-40, North Ger- 
man Confederation, maf, 1v, 180, 
social i pea in, 1v, 288, 228, 
Bismarck and the colonies, iv, 188, 
rocoth year of national existence, 
ul, 233, war with Triple Entente 
Gout iv, 2080-7, 232 (iv, azz 
Germinal, Insurrection of 12 (1795), 
Gerona, siege of (1809), 1v, a15 
Gerstungen, peace of (1074), 11, 211 
Gessler, countess, 111, 225 
Geta, emperor, 1, 329, 213, 2 
Gettysburg, battle of (1862) 1, 165, 
2 


25 
Ghent, 1v, as7, foundation, 11, ags, mn 
thirteenth century, 11, 116, and the 
meng at Bruges (1302), n, 108, 
alhance with England, 1, 116, 220, 
3, John of Gaunt and, u, 128, 
arles V_ and, 11, 41, 64, 240, 
hig of Burgundy and, i, 
156, Charles the Bold and, , 4 
18, Lous XVIII and, 1v, 72. 


70 
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Ghent, Pacification of (1576), 11, 72, 


245, 971 
— treaty of (1814) 1v, 17, 247 
Ghibellines, and Guelphs, origin of 
feud, 11, 45, 62, contest in Germany, 
i, 213, 238, 236, 1n Italy, 1, 92, 93, 
96, of 100, 103, 104, 108, 218, 237, 


a8. 252 

‘Ghiberti, Lorenzo (1378-1458), Itahan 
sculptor, 31, 92, 226, 353. 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-94), hietorian, 
1, 264, on Augustus’ policy, 1, 107, 
on Empire under Justinian, 1, 171, 
on Gregory the Great, 1, 184, on 
political effects of the Crusades, 
i1, 

Gibre tar, 1v, 257, Moors land at, 11, 
245, Rooke captures (1704), 11, 258, 
276, England obtains (1733), 11 171, 
a76, sicge of (1779), 111, oa 279, in 

apolconic wars, iv, 98, 107 

— battle of (1607), 111, 

— Straits of u, 186, 1 

Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, navigator, 11, 
a (111, 247 

— Wilham, pone of magnetism, 

Ginkel, earl of Athlone, 1, 257 

Giotto (1276-1337), Italian painter, 1, 
9%, 95; 170, a19 220, aay 

‘Giraldus Cambrensis, Welsh writer, 
un, 236, iv, 46 

Girardin, M de, patron of Rousseau, 

Girondins, French political party, 1v, 
66, 75, aro, a, 

Gisella, wife of Rollo, 1, 28. 

Gizch, Sphinx of, 1,6, Great Pyra- 
mids at, 1, 203. [1, ax 
Gladiatorial shows abolished aah 

Gladiators, 1, 78, 210 

Gladstone, Wilham Ewart (1809-98), 
1V, 197, 22§, 226, 229, 246 

Glarus, Canton, 1) 241, 333 35 

Glasgow, un:versity founded (1450), 
tl 225, ass 

— Assembly (1638), 11, 251 ae 

Glastonbury Dunstan abbot of, u, 

Glatz, fall of (1760), 11 262 

Glencoe, massacre of (1691), 111, 257 

Glenmama, battle of (1000) 1, 209. 

‘Glorious First of June (1794), 1v, 124, 
211, 238. 

Gloucester, 1, 17, 11, 145 

‘Glycerius, emperor, 1, 216 

“Goa, Albuquerque captures (1510), 
IN, 237 

‘Gobelin tapestry, 111, 93, 213 

Gob, desert of, 11 144 

Godeheu, supersedes Dupleix, iv, 7 

«Goderich, viscount, earl of Ripon, 1v, 


a1 
(Godfrey of Bouullon, king of Jerusa- 
lem, 11, 50, 5, §2, 53, 54 (#42 ), 55, 735 
143, 212, 24 aig 
—of Strasburg, German poet, u, 
— Sir Edmund Berry, 1, 256 
Godoy, Spanish statesman, iv, ara, 
“Godwin Earl, 11, aro {ax3 
— Wilham, political writer, 1v, aro. 
‘Goethe, J ohafil Wolfgang von 
(1749~1832), 1v, 87, 90, 215, 220 
Goto battle of (18485, 1\, 222 
Gold, Spanish, u, 198 in Califorma 
(1848), 1v, 222, 1n Australia (1851), 
1v, genie dyke (r8e5) (1886), 1v, 
aa9, in Klondyke (1899), 1v, 3 
Goldber » battle of reo ul, at 
Golden Bull (1222), 1, 216, (1396), 1, 
a2z, 238, 27 
— Fleece, 1, a4 
— — Order of the, 1 62, 154, 155, 162 
— Gate, at Constantinople, u, 152. 
— Horde, 11, 222 
— Rose, Decoration of the, m, 28 
Goldsmith, Oliver, author, 11, 263, 
BY) 4s 247 
Gomarus, opponent of Arminuua, 31, 
*Gonfalomere, 11, 97 
- ace aaa vei sr) i, 292 
orboduc, tra 1860), 111, 243 
Gordian, the elder and younger, 
emperors, 1, ata. 


Gordian Knot, cut by Alexander, 1, 


38, 207 
Gordon, Charles Geor 1833-85), 
Enghsh soldier, 1v, on. (833-89) 
—_ George, 11, 264 
oo “ 278, os 
tgei, Hungarian general, :v, 22 
Gorm the Sia, ra hae of Denmark 


(860-938) 1, 254. 
Gértz, baron von, adviser of Charles 
XII, 1, 20a, 209. 
Goshen, 1, 6 
Gothenburg, foundation, 11, a 
Goths (see also Norsemen, Ostro- 
goths, Visigoths), belong to Teu- 
tonic branch of Aryans, 1, 144, 1, 
240, mmgrations of, 1, 235, first 
appearance, 1, 130, overrun Dacia 
and murder Decius, 1, 130, 312, 
234, Dacia surrendered to, 1, 44s 
213, 234 Constantine and, 1, 138, 
213, Constantius and, 1 213, con- 
version to Christianity (341), 1, 144, 
213, Gothic empire in_ central 
Europe (350), 1, 213, battle of 
Adrianople (378), 1, 145, 214, 235, 
Romans massacre Gothic youth in 
Asia (378), 1, 214, Theodosius mas 
sacres(390) 1,145,214 under Alaric, 
1, 148, 215, 235, successful defence of 
eastern empire against the, 1, 216, 
u, 246, Theodoric and the, 1, 154, 
155, 216, 2t7, Justiman and the, 
1, 163, 164, ay 246, Totila and the, 
1, 168, 218, Narses defeats, 1, 170, 
a18, conversion under Reccared, 
il, 219, 245, settle in Sweden, 11, 
254, disappearance, 1, 174, Sverker 
amalgamates Swedes and (1234), 


Ml, at 

Gotland, Waldemar IV _ conquers 
(1361), 1, 222 

Gottingen, Tilly takes (1626), 11, 250, 

expulsion of seven professors 

(1 a7) 1V, 220 223 

aoug , Vigcount, British general, sv, 

Gould, Baring, on Tiberius, 1 112 

Gower, John, English poet, u, 223 

Gowrie conspiracy (1600), i, 247 

pir ee the, Roman politicians, 1, 
7% 79» 209, 230 

Grafton, duke of (1735-1811), states- 
man, 11, 26 {11, 250 

Grammont, Order of, founded (1076), 

Gran, Suleiman takes (1543), 111, 240, 
captured from the Turks (1683), 111, 

— battle of (1685), 111, 256 256 

Granada, 1v, 257, Moors confined to, 
11 190 0318, 245, Columbus 1m, n, 
197, conquest by Castilians un, 190, 
191, 227, 229 246, partition of 

Te arranged at 1, 267, revolt 
of Moriscoes in (1568), 11, 244, the 
Alhambra at, 1 246 

Grand Alhance (1689), 111, 169, 258, 276 

— Army, 1v, 70, 85, 91, 92 

— Design, m1, 95 

— Monarch See Lous XIV 

— Remonstrance (1641) 111 144, 252 

— — of Sandomir (1606) 11, 248, 

Granicus, battle of the (334 BC), 1, 
37) 207, 927 

Granson, battle of (1476), 11, 165, 227 

Grant, J A (1827-92), African ex- 
plorer, 1v, 235 

— Johannes, leader at siege of Con- 
stantinople, 11, 149. 

— Ulysses (1822-85), general, presi- 
dent U S ( 7),1V 164, 165, 166, 
167, 225, 226, 2 

Granvelle, cardinal, 11, 65, 66, 243 

Grasse, marquis de (1720-88), French 
admiral, 1, 264, 279. 

Gratian, em 1 ty 348, ie ry 

Grattan, enry (1746-1820), Trish 
statesman, 111, 264 

Gravelines, interyrew between Henr 
VIII and Chafles V at (1520), 11, 

267, French take (1644), 111, aga, 
rance surrenders (1652), 11, 253, 
Turenne captures (1658), in, 294 


Ghent — Greek Church 


Gravelines, battle of (1598), 11, 52 
Gravelotte, battle of a -, 1a, 


Gas Thc ), poet, 
ray, Thomas (1716~71), » 2V, 
“ Great yeaa, Tt anes (866 nt 


— Belt, 1, 18, 1v, 1 905, 
— Britain fen aiao “Heston; ng 
land, Scotland, &c ), influence of 
Roman law, 1, 238, and India (17 
63), m1, 278, war with Spain £7 )» 
11, 263, at war with France, Spain, 
Holland, and America, 111, 263, 264, 
279, results of war of American 
Independence, 1, #79; Union with 
Ireland (1860), sv, atg, and treaty 
of Amens (3802), Iv, 235, and 
Napoleon's expected invasion (180s), 
1v, 106 107, blockade by Napoleon 
Cree iv, 236, war with United 
tates (1812-14), 1v, 87, 247; and 
the Holy Alhance (181s), iv, 298, 
and occupation of Spain by Fren 
troops (1824), 1v, 238, sympathy 
with Greek revolt of 1821-29, 1v, 
245, treaty of London (18a, 1V, 
245, 180lation from Continental 
movements, iv, 240, and the 
Crimean War, 1v, 196, 245, 246, 
American Civil War, 1v, 163, 164, 
248, Italy, 1v, 197, 200 203, Eastern 
Question, iv, 246, Venezuelan Boun- 
dary Question, 1v, 248, war with 
Germany (1914) 19, -w 
— Elector See Brandenburg, Fred- 
erntck William, elector o 
— Fire, in London (1666) i, 255 
— Plague, in London (1665), 1, 35g 
— Rebelhon, n, 140 
— St Bernard Pass, Napoleon's 
passage of the, 1, 75, 1v, 80, 213 
— Schism, in Papacy (1378-1417), 41, 
222, 28 247 
Greco-Turkish War (1897), 1v 230, 
Greece, 1, 16 (map), 1v, 357, Hellenic 
conquests in 1, 14, 204, gods and 
heroes, 1, 222, Trojans and 1 a22, 
ar inhabitants, 1, 14, First Olym- 
piad (776 BC ),1, 204, Persia and, 1, 
21-5, 30-1, 206-7, 224-4, greatness of 
(538-336 BC) 1, 20-32, 206-7, 225-6, 
commerce with Carthage, 1 229, 
employs mercenaries, 17 30, colonies, 
1 14, 20 §8 59,205 222, conforma- 
tion of the country, 1, 16, religion, 
1, 17, political organization, 1, 15, 18, 
222, philosophy and art, 1, 26, 224, 
226, social life 1, 226, influence in 
Europe, 1, 227, Gauls invade (280 
BC), 1, 208, Romans proclaim 
freedom of (196 BC), 1, 209, be 
comes a Roman province (146 B C ), 
1, §2, 209, 230, ue on Rome, 
1, 77 127, Fompey Nees to ! ’ 
232, Goths attack 1, 234, Alaric 
invades (796), 1 148, ars, 235 Theo- 
doric the Great invades (478), 1, 216, 
han loot invade (539), 1, 218, 
Goths invade (549), 1, 218, Slavs 
invade Asa 1, 219, Saracens de- 
stroy Greek fleet (grr), u, 207, 
Roger of Sicily invades (1147) 1, 
233, Charles of Anjou in (1268), ul, 
, the Renaissance and, 1 170, 
Turks conquer, 1, 244, 247, Venice 
to attack Turks in, 1, 184, Hetaina 
Philike founded (1814), 1v, ary, 
Greek Independence (1821-9), 1v, 
218, 219, 245, and the Eastern 
Question, 1v, 244, death of Byron 
in (1824), 1v, 218, Convention of 
London and (1832), 1v, 220, Thessaly 
and (1880), 1v, 228, war with Tur- 
key (1897), 1v, 247, and Crete (1897~ 
1908), 1V 247 
Greek, omgin of name, 1, 15, study 
of Greek anguage in Italy; 1, 169, 
— Church, Basil founds its monas- 
ticism, 1, 236, forced into second 
lace (381), 1 252, breach with 
estern Church (858), 1, 08, 
breach complete (1054), 1, sto, 


Greek Drama — Handlynge Synne 


Gregory VII hopes for union, 1, 
40, temporary union (1274), 1 a18, 
and formal union (1439), 1. 1 
149, 225, 1n Lithuama (1506) iit, 
174, Cossacks and (1633), 111, 176, 
and Russia under Peter the Great, 
11, 20g, ara, Russa and the Greek 
Church 1:n Palestine, 1v, 245, the 
Balkans and, 1v, 244, 1ts hatred of 
idolatry, 1, 197 
Greek drama, 1, 26. 
— fire, i, I » il, 80, 8x, 8a, 83, 
— learning, u, 2023 
— hterature and plulosophy, 1, 225 
Greeks, origin of, 1, aaa, early navi- 
ators, n, 186, naval victory of 
aracens over (645), 1, 201, Sara- 
cens defeat (695), 11, 202, and siege 
of Nicaea, 1, ga, are schismatics, 
u, 236, vassals of the Turks, 11, 
Greeley, Horace, 1v_ 166. 146 
Green, J R, on Alfred the Great, 1, 
23, on Joan of Arc, 11, 142 
Greenland, 1, 31, 187, 208,354. 
Greens, 1 160, a7, 11, 246. 
Greensted, 11, 15 
Greenwich, Nelson s body at, 1v, 110 
Gregorian chant, 11, 230. 
Gregorius, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, tv, 218 
Gregory I, St, the Great, pope 
) 1, 180 (eZ), 174-84, 219, 
ii 230, asserts claims of Koman 
church, 1, 180, 183, 1, 230, and the 
English, 1, 178, 181, 1, 230, and 
Benedictine rule, 1, 177, i, a§0, 
builds hostel in Jerusalem, 1, 47, 
his Pastoral Care, 1, 19. 
— II, pope (715-31), 1, 203 
II, pope (731-41), 1, 203 
— VI pope (1045-6), 11, 36 
~~ VII (Hildebrand), pope (1073-85), 
u, 38 (8/2 ), 33-45, a1, 235, 250, and 
enry IV, n, 41, 42-5, 211, 235, 
death 1 45, 11, 235, the Empire 
and the Papacy under, 1, 234, his 
work and policy, 1 235, his ideal 
Church, u, 39, Dr Barry on n_ 38, 
Bowden on, us, 42, Frederick Bar- 
barossa compared to 1, 236 
-— IX, pope (1227-41), 11, 70, 216, 237 
— XI, pope (1370-8), 11, 232, 25% 
II, pope (1406-15), 11, 25% 
— XIII, pope (1574-85), 11, 97, 245 
— XIV, pope (rggo-1) 111, 246 
— XVI, pope (1831-46), 1v_ 219. 
— Nazianzen, St , 1, 214, 236. 
Grenada (1763), 11, 278 
Grenoble, 11, 211, 1V, 287 
Grenville, George, statesman, 1m, 
263, 1V, 49, 65, 214 
Greveferde See Counts War 
Grévy, president of French republic 
(1879), 1v, 228 
Grey, Charles Grey (1764-1845), Earl, 
bie 
— Sir 


202, 
150, 


statesman, iv, 26, 219, 220 
» 1V, Ry 92 
— Lady Jane_m, 242 
aoa See Franciscans 
Grifo, 1, a, 3 
Grimwald, mayor of the palace 
(Austrasia), 1, 2%, 231 
Grisons, obtains the Valtelline (z530), 
11, 239, treaty with France regard- 
ing the Valtelline (1604), in, 247, 
Richelieu and, i, 103, 104, 949, 
neing against France (1639), iif, 
ast, ‘*Perpetual Peace” of Milan 
with Austria (1639), 1, 251 
Grochov, battle of (1831), 1v, 219. 
Grocyn, Wilham, friend of Erasmus, 


mi, 3,6 
Groaco. Charles XII at, 111, 196 
— Diet of (1799), 1V, arr 
Groenloo, battle of (1595), 11, 947 
Groningen, m1, 247, 27% 
Groot, Gerhard, founds Brethren of 
the Common Life (2380), 11, aaa. 
Grons-Beeren, battle of (1813), 1v, a16 
Grose Gorechen, battle of (1813), av, 
ar 


Grose-Jagerndort, battle of (1747), 1, 

262 a 217 
Grosseteste, Robert, bp of Lincoln, 
Grotius, Hugo (1583-1645), Dutch 


jurist, 11, » IV, 4I 
rouc 1847), French marshal, 
1V, 39x 


Grumbkow, 11, 233 [245 

Guadalete, battle of the (711), 11, 202, 

Guadalquivir, u, 245 

Guadalupe Hidalgo, treaty of (1848), 
Vv, 222 

Guadeloupe, 11, 278, iv, 98 

Guanahan: See San Salvador 

Guard, Imperial, of Napoleon (Old, 
pra a Young), 11, 156, 1v, 
42, O4, Q6, 1ar 

Guayaquil, iv, 248, 149 

Gudea, ruler of agash, 1, 8, 203 

Gueldres, duchy of, 1, 162 

Guelfs, origin of feud with Ghiubel- 
lines, 1, 45, Conrad III and, un, 236, 
Papacy supports, 11, 235, contest in 
Germany, 11, 6a, 68, 213, 235, 236, 
ones from Florence, 1, 91, coe 
and 11, 93, 94, 96, 103, 219, battle 
of Bouvines ae 1, 237, Italy and, 
11 94, 98, 104 a7, 237 

Gueux, the, 111, 343 

Gurina, iv 14% 

Guibert, abp of Ravenna. See 
Clement III 

Guichard d Angle, Sir, 1, 138 


Guido of Spoleto, emperor, and 
king of Italy, 11, 206, 
uienne, Eleanor of Aquitaine 


heiress of, 1, 213, 242, Henry III 
obtains overlordship of, , 242, 
Edward I and, u, 243 seized y 
France (1294), 1, 219, Edward II 
and, u, 117, 124, 243, Lous XI 
and, 1, 161, French recover (1451), 
i, 225, on A piseere and, 11, 83 84. 

Guildhall, Wellington at banquet in 
(1814), 1v, 119. [266 

Guilds or crafts, 11, 100, 173 notc, 11, 

Guilhelm, count of Poitiers, first 
Troubadour poet, n, 21a 

Gulllotin, Dr , 1, 161 

Guinea Coast, Henry the Navigator 
and, 11, 224. 

Guinegate, battle of (1479), 11, 227, 
(1513), 1, 237, 267 

Guiscard, Robert, 11, 32, 39, 44, 45) 
SIX, 235 

Guise, house of, 1m, 78, 80, 85, 88, a72 

— Francis, duke of (iei6-6) in, 78, 


80, 243, 272 
-- Henry, duke of (1550-88), 1, 82, 


84, 86, » 274 

— oan the Younger of Lorraine, 
cardinal of, 1 246 

Guizot (1787-1874), French statese 
man, iV, 73, 240, 222 239 

robs bk battle of (1849), iv, 223 

Guldberg, Danish statesman, 1, 263, 

Gulf Stream, n, 19 1, a7 

Gundobald, king of the Burgundians, 

Gunpowder, used 1n siege of Lie 
moges, 1, 127, used at siege of 
Constantinople, n, 149-56, knownby 
1326, 11 220, 221, Columbus guns 
terrify Indians, 1, 195, 1ts use and 
pd decline of ory sm and chiv- 
alry, u, 241, 2 

— Plot (1605), nt aad 

Guntram, son of Clotaire I, 1 218. 

Gustavus I, Vasa, king of Sweden 
(1523-Go), 111, 114, 238, 240, 241, 243, 


rade 
— Il, Adolphus, king of Sweden (1611- 
32), ma, 218, 196 Guts ), 114-37, 248~ 
I, 1V, 241, affection of peasantry 
or, su, 118, and Bohemia, m, 120, 
Thirty Years War and, m, 119-38, 
273, 1V, 242, Richelieu and, 1, 107, 
createed 3 and, i, 219, nego- 
tiations wi England, Ml, 191, 
the “Snow King’, m, 124, his 
changes in warfare, m, 130, death 
at Liitzen, m, 107, 124, 137) 242, 


+ 
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his heir, 111, 186, his policy followed 
by Charles X and Charles XII, 
11, 186, 197, his aims, character, 
and achievement, 111, zag, 238, and 
St. Petersburg, 11, 913, his saying 
* All European wars hang to- 
gether”, 11, 217 

Gustavus III, king of Sweden (1771- 
92), 111, 263, IV, 210, 

— 1V, king of Sweden, tv, 210, 225. 

— V, king of Sweden, iv, 231 

Gutenberg: Johann, invents printing, 

Guthlac, St , 1, 183 i, 22 

Guthrum, Danish leader, 1, 17, 3 
at, 23, 2 

Guy of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, 
Il, 214, 215, 248, 249. 

Gwahor, 1v, 224. 

Gyges, king of Lydia, 1, aog. 

Gymnosophusts, 1, 175. 


H 


Haakon I, king of Norway (934-61), 

i, 32, 207, 

— IV, king of Norway (217-69) 11, 
hgh ae ( a1 

— ing of Norway (1299-1319), il, 

— VI, ine of Norway Garg Bo. i, 


221 231 

— VII king of Norway (1g905-), iv, 

— the Red, Line of Sweden, u, arx 

Haarlem, n, 225, 111, 64, 70, 244. 

Habeas Corpus Act O79) ui, 256, 
suspended (1817), 1v, a1r7, (1866), 
1V, 226 

Hiady:x, Mohammedan pilgrim, 1, 197 

Hadrian, Roman emperor (117-38), y 
” 127, 211, 234. 

Hadrian s Tomb, 1, 165, 179, 

— Wall, 1, 120, axa 

Hagenbach, Peter von, governor of 

Alsatia, nu, 164 

Hague 11, 30, 111, 207, 1V, 124. 

— Conference (First, 1899), 1v, 230, 
(Second, 1907). iV, 231 

— Concert of the (1599), Ml, 254 

— Great Coalition of the (1674), 111, 


255 
Hainault, 11, 154, 11 248, 1V, 2 
Haiti, Hispaniola (Eapatola), ff 193 


194, 195, 196, 197, 198, 1, 966, iv, 


8x, 144. 
Halberstadt, Christian, bp of, duke 
of Brunswick, in, 249, 250 
Halfsfjord, battle of (872), 1, 206 
Halicarnassus, siege of (334 BC), 1, 


38, 207 

Halidon Hill, battle of (1333), 1, 220, 

Halifax, 1v, 53 

Ilall of Mirrors, at Versailles iv, 18s. 

Halle, Tilly and, m, 130. 

Halleck, American general, 1v, 225 

Halys R , 1, 11, 2a. 

Hamburg, iv, 257, foundation (808), 
1, 255, Norsemen destroy (845), 11, 
205, 240, Denmark conquers (1201), 
nN, as and the Hanaa, n, 163, 253, 
ae tibeck, a 25S, peueyrane in 

1796), 1v, apoleon and, iv, 

Hamilcar Barca Carthaginian 
general, 1, ne 229, 

Hamilton, Alexander, Amencan 
statesman, iv, 55, 66 

— James, duke of, in, ag3 

=—. ad , iv, Y 103, 103, I 

— Patrick, Scots martyr, 1i1, 299. 

—Sir Wilham, British diplomatist, 
1V, 102 (2éZ ), 

Hammurabi, king of Babylon, ra 

Hampden, John Gesi-igaal Enghsh 
statesman, 11, 142, 145, 146, a§1, 958. 

Hampton Court, treaty o (ree » Ul, 

2 


43 

— — Conference (x6a04), 111, 

Handel (seBeiragk Geren com- 
poser, i11, 261 

Handlynge Synne, early Enghsh 
poem, li, arg. 
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Hanks, Dennis and Nancy, 1v, 154, 
I 

Hasdnbal, 1, 64, 7° slis dy 61-76, 208- 

2 an apoleon, i, 78, 
Charles the Boll and. 0, 160, and 
Bolivar, 1v, 183. 

Hanmbahanus, nephew of Constan- 
tine, 1, 139 
anno, Carthaginian admural, 11, 187 

Hanover, iv, 257, at war with 
Charles XII, in, 202, 203, Den- 
mark cedes Bremen and Verden to 
(1715), 1, 260, treaty of Stockholm 
with Sweden (1719), 11, 960, Eng- 
land and, m, 176, 278, battle of 
Minden (1759), 111, 26a, and Nate: 
leonic wars, 1Vv, Bs, tas, 214, be- 
comes a separate kingdom (1837), 
1v, 240, reactionary constitution 
imposed (1840), 1v, 221, and Three 
Kings League (1849), 1v, 172, 223, 
and free trade union (1851), 1v, 173, 
and Schleswig-Holstein (1866), 1v, 
178, Prussia annexes, iv, 179, 226. 

-— house of, 111, 259, 272, 276, 278 

Hanoverians, 11, 26a, 263, 1v, 225. 

Hans, king of Denmark, n, 22 

Hansa, Hanseatic League, ui, 163, 
ar7, 253, defeats Denmark, 1, a54, 
and the Empire, 1 238, Nether- 
lands and, 11, 64, Sweden a mval 
of, 11, 114, Russian trade with 
Bagiand and, 11, 205, Hapsburgs 
and, 11, 132, and Christian IV of 
Denmark, 11, 123, and Gustavus 
Adolphus, 1, 124, apoleon 
annexes towns of, 1Vv, 

Mepsbure, house of, establishment 
of, 1, 218, 238, and Switzerland, n, 
204, 163, 164, 220, 223, 223, 224, 227, 
253, and the Empire, 1, YQ, 303, 
239, 256, and Burgundy, in, 67, 
a71, Charles V and 11, 41, 240, 268, 
struggle with Valois, 11, 174, and 
the foundation of the Austrian 
monarchy (1§27), 1, 48, Ferdinand 
and the dominions of, 111, 238, the 
Jesuits and, 11, 270, Catholicism in 
territories of, 11, 158 240, 272, 
treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis and, 
m1, 168, Henry IV and, 11, 95, 272, 
and the Turks, 1v, 244, Bohemia 
and, 11, 273, Richelieu and, 1n_ 103, 
124, 158, 273, aspirations to Euro- 
pean domination, 11, 103 raz, 122, 
123, the Bourbons and, 1, 161, 273, 
Dutch War and, m, 275, Papal 
support of, 11, 275, and Hungary, 
1v, 244, the Spanish Succession and, 
m, 168, 275, and the rise of the 
Hohenzollerns, 11, 220, last male 
of, 1, 278, French anti-Hapsburg 
policy reversed, 11, 278, Napoleon 
and, 1v, 130, Italy and princes of 
(1815), 1v, 190 

Harcourt, Sir William Vernon (1827~ 
1904), English statesman, sv, 229. 

Hardenberg, prince von (1750-1842), 
Prussian statesman, iv, 90 1, 128 

Hardicanute, king of England (1040- 
4a) i, 210. 

Harding, Stephen, and Cistercian 
Order, 11, 250 De air 

Hardy, Thomas, Radical politician, 
Sir Thomas Masterman, vice- 

admiral, tv, rox, 109, 110, 

Harfleur, n, 131, 244 

Hargreaves, James, mvents apinning 
jenny (1764), 11, 163 

Harlaw, battle of (1411), nu, 224. 

Harlem Heights, 1v, 50 

Baio Rover (1661-1724), earl of 

Ox d, English statesman, m1, 258, 
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Harmodius, Atheman youth, 1, a: 
Haro clameur de, v, 
Harold, king of England, n, a10, 312 
— Bluetooth, king of Denmark, u, 


: 209. 
~ ‘aarfa r, king of Norway, u, 
PY ge a ce 


Hanks — Henry 


Harold Hardrada, king ot Norway, 
ll, 21Q, atx 254 

Haren al aE ay of Bagh- 

a 86-89 p iy 390, 11, S, 47, 

Marae treasurer of A [See er 
the Great, 1, 49. 

Harper s Ferry, tv, 162, 224 

Harris, baron, British general, 1Vv, 
%i2 

HES 8893 ) 

z e AV, 2 2 

— Frederic, on ‘Alfred the Great, af 

— Thomas, regicide, i, 152 

— Wilham Henry, president of US 


(1841), 1v, 22 


Benjamin, president of 


I 
Harvowsng (The) of Hell, drama 


(1250),  #t7 

Hart? ge Robert (1835-1911), 11, r70. 

Hartmann, von der Aue, German 
poet, u, 216 

Horvey, Wilham, discovers circu- 
lation of the blood (608), Il 250. 

Hasdrubal, brother of Hannibal, 3, 
64 note, 68, 70, 71, 209, 229 

— — «in-law of Hannibal, 1, 64, 

— Carthagiman general 1, 76 

— — officer, at Canna, 1, 64 note 

— Gisco, Carthagiman general, 1, 


72 1, 196, 197 
Hassan, Grandson of Mohammed, 
Hastenbeck battle of (1787), 11, 26a 
Hastings, 1v, 313 
— (Senlac), battle of (1066), 11, 10, 22, 
Ay 206 211 

— Danish leader, n, 22 24, 206 

— Warren, iv ao (r//), 16-27 263, 
policy in India, m1, 279, 1mpeach- 
ment, 11, 264, 1v 25 Metternich 
and, 1v_ 194, acquittal, 1v, 26, az3, 

Macaulay and Mill on, 1v, 9 
“Hats and Caps , the, in Sweden 

(1798), m1, 26x 
Hattin, battle of (1187), 1 arg 
Hautefort Mlle de, favourite of 

Louis XIII, 1, 10g 
Havana, , 99 11, 263, 278 
Havelock, Sir Henry, 

general, iv, 224 
Havre, 11, 89 243 
Hawau, US annexes (1898), 1v_ 230 
Hawke, baron, English admiral, tu, 


a62, 1V, 97 
Hawkwood, Sir John, English 
{iv ra 


English 


soldier, uu, 171, 272 
Hayes, president of US (1877-81 
Haynau, baron von, Austrian 

eneral, 1v_ 196 223 253 
**Heads of the Proposals”, 31, 149, 
Hearth-tax, n, 127 
Heathfield, battle of (633), 1 a0 
Hébertists, French revolutionary 

party, 1v, 211 
Hebrews (see also Jews), origin of, 


1, ii, 218 
Hebrides, ceded to Scotland (1266), 
Hedwig, queen of Poland, 11, 173 
Heemsker 


» J van, navigator, 11, 


248. 

Hegel (1770-1831), German philoso- 
pher, iv, 90 220 

Heidelberg, iv, 257, Luther and, 11, 
a7, Charlotte of Bourbon fices to, 
ui, 72, in Thirtv Ycars War, 11, 
133% 249, burned by the French 
(1689), 111, 167 

~~ Union of (1384), 11, 293 

Heilbronn, alliance of (1633), 11, 251 

Heligerlee, battle of (1568), 111, 244 

Hein, Dutch naval leader, 111, 250 

Heinsius (1641-1720), Dutch states- 
man, 113, 276 

Heyira, the (622), 1, 19% 219, 11, 248 

Helena, St., mother of Constantine 
the Great, 1, 133, 335) 139 

Heligoland, 1v, 229, 236 [xa9, axa 

Helhogabalus, Roman emperor, 1, 

Heliopolis, 1, 4, 

— battle of (1800), 1v, 213. 

Hellas (see alao Greece), 1, 15. 

Hellenes, 1, 13-32, 204 

Hellespont, 1, 23, 36, 207, 222. 


Hélowe, 1v, 39. 
Helots, 1, 19. 
emnghon » 1Vy TOs. 
— e of (770), sii, aor, 3 
Helvetia (see Sewztseriand), ii, x6: 
Helvetic Republic (see also § 

land), 1v, 21a, 214 
Helvetun, Celtic tribe, i, 88, ara, 
Hengestesdun, battle of (838), u, s04. 
H: leader of apr ] utes, 1, wen 
Henaeredorf, battle of (1 11, 
Henrietta Maria, queen ih al 

ml, 2 
_— See yaaa duchess of 
Henrique, dom, Porty See 

Henry of Portugal, the Navigator 
Henry I, the Fowler, German king 
(919-36), 11 34, 207, 233 

Il, the Saint, emperor (1002-24), 
king of the Lombards, 1, 209, 234, 
— III, emperor (1039-56), 1, 36, 37, 

210, 234 
— IV, emperor (1096-1106), 1, 38-45, 

48, 210, 211, 235, 111, 207, 230 
— V, emperor (1106-25), 11, 45, 212, 


735 a 
— VI, emperor (z1 7), My 70, 218» 
— VII, emperor rsdnay ? 104, 
a9 238, 252 237 
— Raspe, German king (1246-47), 1 
—~ Il (of Trastamara), king of 
Castile (1369-79), 11, 126, 222, 243 
— II], king of tile (z390-1406), 11, 


TV 

— IV, king of Castile (14 ) 1, 226 

bine of England elas i, 
ai2, 2355 242 2 

— II, king of England (1154-89), 11, 
art a14 215, 241, at 

— IIT, king of England (1216-73), 
11 74, 76, 85, 86, i, 216, 217, 218, 
237, 242, 243, 252 

— iv, king of England (1399-1413), 
I, 130, 13%, 223 

— V, king of England (1413-a2), 11, 
1 132, 224, 244 

— VI, king of England (1422-61), u, 
a ae 141, 184 189, 294, 244 


— ’ 


ing of England (1485-1509), 
11 105 141, 190, 197, 227, 2 
— VIII king of England (1509-1547), 


and Erasmus 11, 4, 6,1§, and Par- 
lament, 11, 139, 141, joins Holy 
League (1511), 11, 267, and Luther, 
111, 14, 38, 238, and the empire, 111, 
42 44, 48, 49, 237, his divorce, un, 
185, 11, 14 §§, 239, 268, and the 
eae il, 47) “ 240, and 
rance, 111, 45) 46, 3 ’ 
Field of the Coen of Goldo a ae 
238, 267, success reveals his char- 
acter, 1, 226, title of king of Ire- 
land (1541), 11, 240, death, m1, go 
— I, king of France (103x -60), 11, 


210, 240. 

— II, king of France (1547-59), 111, 47, 
51, a 63 77,78 80, 241, 24a 

— III (duke of Anyou), fa of 
France (1574-89), 111, 83, 85, a, 87, 

175, 244, 245, 246, 274 

"ty (of Navarre), king of France 
(1589-1610), 11, 84, 92 (22/s ), 77-97, 
244-8, 272, and the Huguenots, 11, 
81-4, 245 and the Catholic League 
(1576), 111, 84-90, 246, a7a, truce 
with Henry III, m, 246, accession, 
11, 98, ‘‘Paris vaut une messe , 11, 
go, 96, 246, 272, war with Spain, 
in, or, 247, edict of Nantes, 1ii, 91, 
92, 98, 104, and Richelieu, m, 98, 

, and Mary de’ Medici, 11, 9, 

es death, 11, 48, 111, 96, 136, at, 

1 


s character and work, 11, 91-4, 


96, 172 

— I, king of Navarre (1270-8), count 
of Champagne, 11, 243 

— II, dAlbret, king of Navarre 
CET SD Be 1 (2578-80) 

— king o ugal (r , I, 94% 

— son of F redavick I gh 237 


Henry of Portugal, the Navigator 
(1994-2460), i, IGG, 224, 245, 249, 265 

-—- I], Jasomirgott, margrave 
Austria, duke of Bavaria, u, 313 

— the Quarrelsome, duke of Bavaria, 
11, 208, 

— count of Portugal. See Portugal, 
Henry, count of 

-— the Lion, d See 


Saxony axony 
— the Proud, duke of Saxony See 
— of Almain (sa3s-72), 11, 98. 

— of Burgundy See Fortugal, 

Henry, count of {aa8 
Henryson, Robert, Scots poet, 1, 
Heptarchy, u, 8, 15 208 
Heraclea, battle of (280 BC), 1 59 
Heracleonas Eastern emperor, 11, 201 
Herachan, Roman general, 1, 215 
eee Eastern hesigag (610-41), 

1, 184-9 201, aI9 
— the elder, exarch of Africa, 11, 246 
Herbert, George (1593-1633), English 

poet i, 261 = 
Herbsthausen, battle of (1645), i, 352 
Herculaneum, destroyed bs D 479) 

1, 117, 211, 234 
Hercules god of commerce, 1, 237 
— Pillars of, 1, 186 1 
Heresy (see also Cathartst, Arians, 

&c) Pserre de Bruys burned, fi, 

ata, Albigensian crusade, 1, 215, 

437, Dominicans founded tocombat, 

ui 250, Innocent IV approved 

torture for, u, 217, William Sawtrey 
burned , 223, Council of Constance 

and, 1 ast, John Huss burned, u, 

224, 251, Jerome of Prague burned, 

nu, aaq4, Sir John Oldcastle burned 

11, 224, Patrick Hamilton burned, 

11. 239, Berquin burned, 111, 239, 

William Tyndale burned, 11, a40, 

Act of the Six Articles i, 240, 

Edict of Fontainebleau against, 1, 

ago, George Wishart, 11, 241, 

execution of Fourteen of Meaux, 

au, 241, Anne Askew burned, 11, 

24t, Somerset repealed English 

laws against wm, 241, Jaime de 

Enzines put to death, im, 241, 

placard against in Netherlands, 11, 

a4r, persecution in England im, 

241, Michael Servetus burned by 

Calvin, 11, 242 John Rogers 

burned, 1 242, Latimer and 

Ridley burned, 11 242, first auto 

da fé at Valladolid i 242, decrees 

against heresy enforced in Nether- 
lands, 11 243 Philip II sought to 

stamp out in Netherlands, 11, 271, 

Giordano Bruno burned, 11, 247 
Heribert, archbishop of Milan, 11, 6a 
Herthor, high priest of Ammon, 1, 


uke of Saxon 


204 214 
Hermannic king of the Goths, 1, 213, 
Hermes busts mutilated by Alci- 

biades 1, 28 
Herod Agrippa, 1, 113, 210, 

— Antipas, 1, 210. 

— Archelaus, 1, 210. 

— the Great, 1, aro 

Herodotus, Greek historian, 1, 4, 6, 

10, 18, 23, 26, 187, 206, 235 
Heroes of Greece, 1 a2a 
Herrenhausen, Alhance of (1725), 1, 
Hertford, Earl of See Somerset, 


Duke 

Hertzberg, Ewald von munister of 
Frederick the Great, 111, 234 

Heruli, Teutonic tribe, 1, 154, 16a, 235 

Herzegovina (see also Bosnia), con- 
quered by Turks (1467), 1, 226, 
insurrection in (1875), 1v, 297, revolt 
in (1876), 1v, 246, given over to 
Austrian administration (1878), 1v, 
aaS, 046; annexed by Austria (1908), 
1v, 2082 231, 247 

Hesiod, Greek poet, 1, 14, 17, 22 

Hesse, 1v, a7, in Seven Years 
iu, 231, refused to yon North 
tnan Confederation, 1v, 240 


ar, 


Henry — Hood 


Hesse Cassel, :v, ag7, 1 Union of 
Frankfort (1744), it, 261, depute 
about adjusted (1850), 1v, 223, and 
Schleswig-Holstein (1866), 1v, 178, 
annexed by Prussia (1866), iv, 179. 

t, iv, 257, Irberal 

measures granted in BS, ) 1v, 

136, secret treaty wr rance 
(1867), 1v, 180 

Hetarria Phihke, Greek secret poli- 
tical society, 1v ar7 

Hexham, battle of (634) 1, 201 

Hezekiah, king of Judah, 1, 10, 205 

Hicks Pasha, 
leader, 1v, 228 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, 1, 63, 70 

Hieronymus, of Syracuse, 1, 70. 

Higden, Ranulf, English chronicler, 
ll, a22 

Hildebrand See Gregory VII 

Hildefuns, Visigothic king, u, 245 

Hill, Viscount, iv, 136 

Hilpertc, Vandal king, 1, 16a 

Himera, battle of (Bc 480) 

Hindoo Koosh, crossed by Alexander 
the Great, 1, 46 206, 

Hipparchus, Athenian tyrant, 1, 21, 

Hippias, Atheman tyrant, 1, 21, 22, 


ritish - Egyptian 
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Hippo St. Augustine, bishop of 
1, 162 [138, 160, 161 
Hippocrates, Greek physician, 1, 225 
Hippodrome 1n Constantinople, 1, 
Hispamola See Hazt: 
Hittites, ancient people, 1, 6, 11, 204 
Hobbes, Thomas, philosopher, 1v, 2 
Hobson, Captain, and Maori chiefs, 
Iv, aa 
Hoche, Lazare, one of Napoleons 
generals defeated at Kaiserslau- 
tern iv, 2x1, master of Palatinate, 
tv, a1r, failure of attempt on Ire- 
land, 1v, ara, defeated Austrians at 
Neuwied, iv, 212 262 
Hochkirch battle of (2758) 11, 228, 
Héchst, battle of (1622), 111, 249. 
Hichstddt, battle of (1703), 1, 258, 
(1800), 1v, 213 
Hodel attempted to assassinate Ger- 
man Emperor William I 1v, 188 
Hodgkin Dr on Roman hfe 1, 147, 
on Gregory the Great, 1, 184, on 
Church disputes in Italy, u, 3 
Hofer, Andreas, Tyrolese patriotic 
Sar ne ee ars £ (2788) 
ogland, battle of (1785), 11, 
Lichenfriedberg. battle of Gade I, 
225, 261 (213, 235 
Hohenlinden, battle of (1800), tv, 3S, 
Hohenstaufen house of, n, 62, castle 
of, 1, 235, Hohenstaufen emperors, 
1, 212, 235~7, Fredenck II last 
Hohenstaufen emperor, n, 71, ruin 
of, 1, 237, end of, 1, 238 {a78 
Hohenzollern dynasty, 11 a19, 220 
— prince Leopold of, and Spanish 
crown, 1v, 181, 182, 226 
Holland (see also gy eineien 1v, 
258, county of, 1, 209, Wilham 
I], count of Holland, elected Ger 
man king, 1, 217, Emperor Louis 
IV occupies, 1, 221, Renaissance 
in, 11, 2§3, mediaeval architecture 
of, 1, 255, commerce in Middle 
Ages, 1, 255, severance from 
ansa, 1, 253, added to Burgundy, 
1, 154, under Burgundy and Spain, 
1, 229, William the Silent gover- 
nor, in, 64, struggle for religious 
and political freedom, m1, 70, Wil- 
ham the Silent Stadtholder, 1, 244, 
a71, and Philip II] of Span, 1v, 41, 
union with Zeeland, i, 245, Union 
of Utrecht, m1 245, 271, severance 
from Spain, i, 74, 245, 271, Ear 
of Leicester in, 11 246, Armada 
and, m, a71, English ‘Puritans flee 
to, m, 246, Triple Alliance with 
France and England, i, 247, 1n 
sixteenth century, 11, 971, truce 
with Spain, m1, 274, relation with 
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Sweden, 11, 116; destroyed Spanish 
fleet in West Indies, ill, , con- 
1, @§0, 


qe Formosa, took 
Triple Alhance 


ahia, in, 250, 
with England and Denmark, , 
aso, and Gustavus Adolphus, in, 


1a2, alhance with France, 11, 251, 
Richelieu and, i, 107, re - 
dence secured by Peace of 
phaha, m, 273, commercial rivalr 
with Britain, 11, a77, war wi 
England under Cromwell, m, 153 
255, 274, Quadruple Alhance, i 
255, war with England under 
arles IJ, 1, agg, Surinam and 
Tobago conquered, 111, a5§ Triple 
Alliance with Sweden and England, 
11, 274, effect of War of Devo- 
lution on, 1, 274, treaty with 
Brandenburg, m, 255, war with 
Lous XIV, tv, 241, war with 
France, 1, 274-5, uguences emi- 
rated to, ii, 27g, a hance with 
reat Elector, m1, 2g6, in League 
of Augsburg, mu, 275, Peter the 
Great in, 1v, 242, and the Grand 
Alhance, 1, 169, 276, first Barrier 
Treaty, m1, 259, and treaty of 
Utrecht, 11, 73 276, alliance with 
Austria, England, and Sardinia, 
m, 224, and American War of 
Independence, 1v, g1, at war with 
Britain, m, 264, evacuation of 
Barrier fortresses, 11, 264, invaded 
by Prussia im, 264, Batavian Re- 
public set up by France, 1v_ 211, 
seceded from Firat Coalition, iv, 
235, British force landed 1m, 1V, 
213, and Talleyrand, iv, 69, in- 
corporated in French Empire, sv, 
88, 216, kingdom established, m- 
cluding Belgium and Luxemburg, 
iv 237, Belgian revolt against, 1v, 
219, invaded Belgium, tv, bis 
Belgian independence recognized, 
1V 221, new constitution, iv, 222 
Holme, battle of the (goa), 11, 207 
Holmes O W , on Greek race, 1, 226. 
Holowezyn, battle of (1708), 1, 197, 


2 

Holaend (see also Schleswig - Hol- 
stein), 1v, 288, Denmark conquers, 
11, 21§, obtained by Denmark, u 
226, invaded by Charles X mm 254, 
Denmark and independence of, 1v, 
242, Danes overrun im, 190, Danes 
recognize independence, 1v a, 
new constitution proclaimed, iv. 
225, Saxon and Hanoverian troops 
invade, 1v, 225, handed over to 
Austria, 1v, 177, a5, Austria sum- 
mons representatives 1v, 178 

Holwell, governor of Bengal, 1v, 7 

Holy Alliance (1815), 1v, 72 122, 133, 
135, 217, 238, 243 245, 247 

— Cross, 1, 188, 1 

— Isle, n, 15, 201, 202, 204, 240, 

— Lance, u 52 53. 

— League (1495), 1, 18a, 228, (1511), 
1, 237, 267, (1576), see Catholtc 
League, the French, (1684), 11, 


184, 244, 2 1 
_ Of (ee Ingutsition, Holy), 43, 
a 134 197, 


— Sepulchre, 1, 7, 
aia, 248, 249, 1V, 2 

— Synod, m1, arg, 216 241 

Home Rule Bull (1886), 1v, 229, (1893), 

ae 229. {aas. 
OMEF, 1, 14, 18. 37, BI, 34> WG, 222, 

Homildon Hil, Pattie of Gaeans 223. 

Honduras, u, 198. 

— Gulf of, m, 278 [or7 

Hone, Wilham, political writer, 1v, 

Hong Kong, ceded to Britain (1841), 
iv, 22% 

Honona, Roman princess, 1, 1g§t 


Hononus II, antipope, u, 

— III, pope (1016-27), 11, 2 

— Western emperor, 1, a te 13s 
ar 1v, 

Hood, John Bell, Confederate general, 


goo 


Hood, Samuel, viscount, admiral, sv, 
97, 98, 210, 236. 
Hooker, Joseph, Federal general, iv, 


aag. 347 
— Richard, English divine, 1, 142, 
Hophra See Aphnes 

Hophtes, 1, 3 

Hopton, Ralph, baron, 11, 145 


Horace, Roman poet, 1, 102, 103, 10§, 
109, 230, 237 
Horatian Laws, 1, 2a9. 
Hormuz, Ring of Persia, , a1 
Horn, count, Swedish general, 111, 67, 
131, 138 195, 201, 202, 243, 244, 971% 
ores; eader of the Jutes, 1, 226. 
Horses, of Columbus, 1, 195 
Hortensian Law (286), 1, 229. 
Horus, Egyptian god, 1, 4. 
osea, the prophet, 1, 204. 
Hosein, grandson of Mohammed, 1, 


196, 17 [ 
Hospitallers See S¢ John, Knights 
Hotham, Sir Henry, vice-admiral, 1v, 

22 

Hotepur, Henry Percy surnamed, a, 

Hottentots, Germany and (1884), 1v, 

Houdetot, Mme d’, 1v, 38 188, 

House of Commons, John Wilkes 
and (1764), 11, 263, and slave trade 

or , m1, 264, and Home Rule 

2886), 1v, 229. 

— of Lords and India Bill (1783), 1, 
264, and Reform Bill (1831), tv, 220, 
Bundearath and, 1v, 179, and Home 
Rule (2899), 1V, 229, (1912-3), 1V, 232, 
Taff Vale decision (ae0n': IV, 230, 
and Radical legislation, 1v, 231 

Howe, Richard (1726-99), earl Howe, 
admiral, 11, 264, 1V 50, §1, 124, 211 

Hoxne, battle of (870), 11, 205 
rolf See Rollo 

Hruodlandus See Roland 

Hubba, Damsh chief 11, 205 

Hubertsburg, peace of (1763), 111, 227, 
231, 263, 278 
udson Bay, and the Treaty of 
Utrecht, 11, 171, 276 

— River, iv, 50, 5%) §2 

Huerta, premdent of Mexican Re- 
public, iv, 23a 

Hugh Capet, ae of France (987-96), 
My 30, ‘b 208, 209, 234 240 

— of Provence, king of Italy, 11, 207 

— the Great, count of Paris, duke of 
France, 11, 207 208, 240 

— the Great count of Vermandois, 
Crusader, 11, 50 241 248 

Hugh, tv, 7, 12, 16. 

Hugo, Victor (1802-85), 1v, arg. 

Huguenots, 11, ig note, 80-ga, 243, 
244, 245, 246, 268, 27a, William the 
Silent and, im, 65, 67 68, 82, and 
Calvinism, 11, 270, 27a, edict of 
Nantes and, 1 91, 92, 247, 272, 
Richelieu and, 11, 99, 10a 103, 104, 
249, 250, England and, 1, 08, 141, 

243, aso, final failure of (1688), i1, 

104, aso, 274, and Louis XIV, 11, 

168) 161, 166, revocation of edict of 

antes, m1, 166, 257, 275, Camisard 
rebellion (1702), 101, asf. 

Hull, 11 145 146, 952 

Humanists, 11, 2, é 21, 3%, 222, 269. 

Humbert, king of Italy (1878-1900), 
1V, 228, 230. 

Humble Petition and Advice, 11, 154. 

Hume David (1711-76), philosopher 
and historian, 11, ers 1V, 45. 

Hummelshof, battle of (r70a), 11, 258 

Hundred Days, the, 1v, 71, 95, 119, 
13a, 217, 237 

— Years War (1338-1453), 1, 136 
(242), 130, aa1-5, 243-4, and En 
land, 11, 114 115, 129, 141, the Turks 
and, n, 143, Burgundy and, «, 154. 

—- — — Second (1689-1845), 1, 277 

Hunganan Wars, iv, 244 

Hungarians (see also Magyars), 
settle m Hungary (E95) it, 206, 
Otto I and, 1, 233, and the Turks, 
it, x47, 448, expelled from Austrian 


duchies (1490), 1, 27, and Wal- 
lenstein, is, ra 
Hungary, u, 146, 1v, 9s8, Vandals 
established 1n, 1, 235, Magyars and, 
11, 207, <, Stephen I ruler of, 
su 


M1, 209, 
Hen ues, 2, 210, a fie 
the Empire, 1, 235, Coloman king 
of, n, a1, Firat Crusade and, 11, 49, 

o, emperor John II and, 1, 213, 
nnocent ITI and, 0, 237, the Golden 
Bull and (1222), , 216, Bela IV 
king of, u, 216, a17, Tartars invade, 
u, 77, a17, Wenceslaus II of Bo- 
hemia and (1300), 1i, am, Anyou 
dynasty begins (1310), 1, a9, Wala- 
na and (23599), i, 220, Venice and, 
1, at, aaa, Moldavia and (1360), 1, 
asa, death of Lous the Great and 
(138), , 223, Turks threaten, u, 
126, 146, 233, Poland and, 1, 173, 
death of Seamand and (1437), 11, 
239, under Frederick III, n aas, 
a39, and the Turks, un, 148, aas, 1v, 
aH and Bohemia, 1, 2326, 227, 
Poland and (1479), 1, 237, Austria 
and, 11, 227, 11, 74 success of the 
Turks 1n, 111, 47, 48, §2, 239, 240 241, 
243, 1V, 244, union with Austria, 
11, 48, 52 103, 248, Protestants 
persecuted, 11, 120, Tilly serves in 
ui ray, revolts in, ii, 255, 256, 
Sobieski and, u: 183, treaty o 
Carlowitz, , 258, 1v, 244, rebels 
against Austra (1703) 11, 170, 
ania Theresa succeeds to (17458), 
1, 278, and Metternich, 1v 135, 
Kossuth and the insurrection in 
IV, 135 136, 192, 222, 223 239, 
Mazzini and, 1v, 205, autonomy 
established (1868) 1v, 226 

Hunimdes John, Hungarian general, 
i, 149 225 226, 239 

Huns onrgin, 1 235 1 247, advance 
on Eastern Europe t 144 149, 151, 
214, 215, 235, under Attila 1, 151-3, 
a1§, 216, 235, and Belisirius, 1 162, 
and Charlemagnes empire, u, 25, 
34, 1n Italy, n 35 142 

Huntingdon, Cromwell and, 1, 139, 

Huntly, earl of, 111 243 

Huskisson incident tv, 122 

Huss, John, Bohemian reformer, n, 
130, 224, 251, 255, 111, ¥ 19 29 269. 

Hussite war (1419-36) 1 225, 239 251 

Hussites, 1, 239 251 

Hustings origin of word, 1 22 

Hutten, Ulmch von German 
humanist 11 10, 13, 7 

Hyde Abbey, Alfred buried in, , 24 

Hyder Al, ruler of Mysore, 1v, 2a, 
24, 264 [46, 207 

Hydaspes, battle of the (326 Bc) 1 

Hyéres, St_ Louis lands at, , 87 

Hyksos,or Shepherd Kings, Egyptian 
dynasty, 1, 204 
ymns, first German hymnbook 
(1524) 11, Ks {u, 246 

Hypatius, Eastern emperor, 1, 160, 

Hyperboreans, n, 186 

Hyrcama, Alexander conquers, 1 207 

Hyrcanus, John, leader of the Jews, 


1, 209. 
I 


Iberans, Roman war with, 1, 230 

Ibrahim Pasha (1789-1848), son of 
Mehemet Ah, 1v, 219, 220, 2ar 

Ibsen, Norwegian dramatist, 1v, 23: 

Iceland, 11, 31, 187, 189 

Ich dien, motto of Prince of Wales, 


n, 218, ne 
Iconium, Selyuk sultanate, 1, 248 
Iconoclastic controversy, 1, 188, 11, 203, 


20§, 247 
Iconoclasticiem in France, 1, 77 
Ida, founded kingdom of Berniecsa, 


1, a3 t 
Ida, Mount bronze shield from, 1, 14 
Idumea, 1 a0 


Hood — Ingelheim 


Ilhnous, 1v, 156, 257, 3 
Illyna (iilyricum), egies b 
Alexander the t, 1, 207, 226, 
Augustus in, 1, 100, 232, invaded 
by Alaric, 1, 225, 235, invaded by 
Slavs, 1, 218, surrendered 
Austria to Napciene, 1v, 88, unde 
Napoleon, 1v, 88, Austria secks to 
recover, #¥, 229. 
Imhoff, ss, married Warren 
Hastings, iv, 17 53 
Imttation Of Jesus Christ, 1, 228, 11, 
Immaculate Conception, dogma of, 
M1, 22, 1V, 224 
Imperial Guard See Guard 
Impey, Sir Elyah, chief justice of 
engal, 1v, 20, 23-4. 
Incas, iv, 13 a2 
Income Tax, mtroduced by » iV, 
Indemnity Act for Noncorformets 
I Teh Me a6o 8 
ndependents, 111, 140, 147, 148, 14 
Index of Prohibited Books, Papal, 
11, 242, a4 
India, iv, x naa’: birth of Buddha 
1, 205, Alexander the Great 1n, 1, 
207, 227, Saracens reach, 11, 202, 
Alfred the Great and, , 21, de- 
scribed by Marco Polo, 1, 145, 
Timour s conquest 1, 223, Colum- 
bus sought passage to, u, 189, 
reached by Vasco da Gama, n, 228, 
first Portuguese viceroy, u, 228; 
Babar s Moghul conquest, 1, 239, 
Turkish flect against, 11, 240, 
Moghul conquest secured, 11, 242, 
under Moghul emperors, 1v, 1-2, 
French colonies founded, in, 277, 
British East India Company 
founded, 11 247, Dutch East India 
Company founded, 1, 247, Enghsh 
factorv at Surat, m, 248, Sir 
Thomas Roe ambassador at 
Moghuls court, m, 248, Aurang- 
zeb Moghul emperor, 11, 254, Bom- 
bay to England, i, 254, French 
East India Company founded, m, 
255, 1Vv, 2 Dutch im, a_ag7, Clive 
in, m1, 278, 1v, 1-15, British and 
French 1n, 1v_ 2, and Seven Years 
War, m, 264-3, 278, Treaty of 
Paris and, im, aa7 278, Regulating 
Act, 1, 263, Warren Hastings in, 
11, 263, 279, Foxs India Bill re- 
jected, 11, 264, Pitts India Act 
passed, 11 264, Napoleon aims at 
conquest, iv, 78, 11a, 235, outline 
of history (1800-87), 11 279, Wel- 
lington in 1v, 214, Egypts im- 
ortance for route to, iv, 245, 
ndian Mutiny 11 279, 1v, 224, 
government transferred to Crown, 
lv, 224, great famine, iv, 228, 
lague in, 1v, a29, north-west 
rontier revolt, 1Vv, ajo, currency 
reform iv ajo 
Indian Councils Act (89a), 1v, 229, 
(1909), 1V, 231 
Indiana, 1v, 154, 156, 1§7 
Indsans, Panera or a il, 198, 
196, 198, 11, 26a, 1V, 4 » 56, 
Indes West, dinsovered by Eis. 
bus, 1, 192 193, 197, commercial 
nights of Dutch in, i, 95, Spain 
grants freedom of Indian trade, 


lt, 

Individuality, conception of in nine- 
teenth century, 11, 

Indulgences, Papal, and Reforma~- 
tion, 111, 24, 27, 28, 268, azo. 

Indulph, king of Scotland 1 208 

Indus, river, Alexander the Great at, 
1, 46, 207 

tne, fein a oe Ni, aoa ; 

nfalhbility, Papal, dogma of, 11, 238, 
11, 26, decent by Vatican Gouna, 


1v, 3 
Infantry, defeat horacmen at battle 
of Spurs, u, 243, in Middle Ages, 


11, 2 uM, 7 
Ingelheim, residence of Charlemagne, 


Ingolstadt — Jacobins 


Ingoletadt, attacked by Gustavus 


phua, m, 134. 1 

Ingria, ceded to Yiedea by Rusa, 
in, 118, acquired by Russia, 1, 210 

Ingwar, Danish chief, 1, 205 24 

Inkerman battle of (1854), 1v, 224, 

Innocent II, pope, 1, at 

— III, pope (1198-1216), 1, 57, 215, 
234, 236-7, blesses Franciscans, 11, 
ar ago, places England under in- 
terdict, 11, ars, and Otto IV, n, 
ars, 236, 237, submission of King 
John of England, u, 216, 23g, sub- 
mission of Raymond of Toulouse, 
1, 242, and Inquisition, 11, 271, 
preaches Fourth Crusade, 1, 249. 

— IV, pope, 11, 77, 27, 937 

—V pe, portrait medal of, u, 
174 (oll » 177 

- pope, 11, 166, 167 

— XI_ pope, 111, 184. {iv, ars 

Innsbruck, taken by Andreas Hofer, 

Inquisition, Holy, or Holy Office, 
origin and power, 1, 27%, managed 
by Dominicans, 1, aso, arid Joan 
of Arc, u, 137, 138, established in 
Spain, 1, 227, supports Counter- 
reformation, 11, 55, set up in 
Rome 111, 240, established in Por- 
tugal, 11, ag4t, set up in Nether- 
lands 1, §1, 64, 65, edict against 
Gahleo 11, 249, reintroduced in 
Papal states, 1v, 135, 190 

“Instrument of Government’, im, 
1§2, 153 184 2 

Interim, a_ religious 
(1548) ut, 50, 241, 269 

International Working Mens Asso- 
ciation founded, 1v, 226 

Interregnum = (1256-73) Holy 

oman Empire, 1, 217, 237 243 

Inverlochy, battle of (1645), 11, aga 

Investiture contest between Pope and 
Emperor, 1 211, ata, 234 238 

Iona St Columba 1n, 1, 182, 218, St 
Aidan leaves 1 201, church con- 
formed to Roman usage, u, 202, 
Norse raids, 11, 204 


compromise 


in 


Ioman colonies especially in Asia | 


InOf, 1, 30 21 22 25, 30, 222 
— Islands, under Irance 1v, 213, 
under Napoleon iv 88, ccded by 
Britain to Greece, 1v, 225, 246 
Ionians, 1, 15 38 
Ipsus battle of (BC jor), 1, 208 
Ireland synod of Drumceatt 1n, 1 
a19, Norse raids 1 204 233, 240 
Malachy defeated Thorgils, 11, 205 
Norse defeated, 11, 20g Danes de 
feated by Malachy II, n, 208 
Malachy II and Brian Boru de- 
feated Danes u, 209, Strongbow » 
invasion of 11, 214, Henry IJ 1n, u, 
a14, Statute of Rilkenny. N, 222 
Sir Edward Po nings lord deputy, 
1 2a8 Henry VIII king of, m, 246, 
Spanish invasion of, sm 247, con 
uest in 1603, 11, 247, prone and 
+ rconnel leave, 11 248, Plantation 
of Ulster im, 248, Wentworth 
(Strafford) lord deputy, 11, 14a, 251, 
rebellion in (1641), 1 144, Ormond 
defeated rebels at Ross, m, a52, 
Cromwell in, m, 151, Ireton 1n, 10, 
as3, Act for Settling of (1652), 1, 
253, Act of Settlement of (1662), 11, 
ass, Act agaist Insh cattle trade 
(1667) 11,255 Ormond recalled 111, 
253, James anded in, i, 257, 
siege of Derry, 11, 257, battles of 
Boyne and Aughrim, i, 257, 
capitulation of Limerick, 1, 257, 
anti-Catholic legislation, 1, 257, 
laws against its woollen industry, 
18, 258, Act empowering English 
Parhament to legislate for 11 a60, 
Whiteboy _ outbreaks, im, 263, 
Grattans Declaration of Rights, 
111, 264, Hoche’s attempted invasion, 
iv, ata, battle of Vinegar Hill, 1v, 
axa, Act of Union, 1v, 213, Welling- 


ton chief secretary, 1v, 113, fadlure 


of potato » 1V, 221, urch of 
Ireland disestablished, 1v, 226, 
, Land Act 


Land Act (2870), 1Vv, 22 


(1882), 1v, 228, 
P a Local Government Act 
ce, Vv, aye; Land Purchase Act 
1903), 1V, 230 
Irenzus, Church father, 1, 211 
Irene, empress at Constantinople 
(797-804), 11, 7, 203, 204, 24 
Ireton, Cromwells son in-law, 
i 148, 14 15%, 253 [ 
ron Age, 1, 104 
Crown OF Lombardy, i, 6a, 63, 
Ironsides, 11 146, 
Irving, Sic Henry, representation of 
Lous XI, 11, 153 
Isaac I, Comnenus, Eastern Em- 
peror, 11, 210, 

— II, Eastern Emperor, 11, 214, 215 

Isabel, daughter of Phikip II of 
Spain, ruler of Netherlands along 
with husband, 11 247, 251 

Isabella, city founded by Columbus, 
M, 19 

— of Bourbons wife of Charles the 
Bold, Duke of Burgundy, u, 156 

— queen of Castile, wife of Ferdt- 
nand of Aragon, 11, 190, 198, 226, 
46 i 41 

— of France wife of Edward II of 
England, 1, 108, 134, 115, 243 

_ I, queen of Spain, iv, 181, 220, 


ome Rule Bills, 1v, 


a, 


2 
—of Angouléme, countess de la 
Marche, widow of Enghsh king 

John, 1 76 
— ot Portugal, mother of Charles 
the Bold of Burgundy, u, 154 165 
{us Bo, 


1 

Isabelle of France, queen of Navarre, 

Isaiah, 1 205 

Isaurian War, 1, ar7 {16a 

Isaurians, in fleet of Belisarius, 1, 

Ishbi-Ura, Sumcrian king, 1, 203 

Ishmaelites 1 191, 11, 255 

Isin, Sumerian dynasty 1, 203 

Isis, worshipped at Rome, 1, 124 

Islam Arabic name of Moham- 
medanism (q v ) 

Isle of Man, ravaged by Norsemen 
1, 204, conquered by Magnus 
Barefoot, 1. a1a 

Isle of Purbeck u 17 

Ismail Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, :v, 
2as 228 Syria, 1, 204 


|Ismi-Dagan, earhest ruler of As- 


Isperich, Bulgarian leader, 1, 202 

Israel, 1, 6, 204, 205 

Issus, battle of (BC 333) 1, 38 (2/2), 
39, 207, 212, 227 

Isthmian games, 1, 17 

Istria, obtained by Bohemaa, n, a1 

Itahan auxthanes of Charles VII, 
i, 132, bankers and moneylenders, 
11 109, mercenaries of Charles the 
Bold, 1, 165, 166, 167, National 
Society, 1v, 197, traders in Sixth 
Crusade, 11 79. 

Italians revolt against Rome, 1, 209, 
receive Roman franchise 1, ; 
orc west coast of Africa, 111, 
268, defend Constantinople, 1, 149, 


150, 15% 

Italy, 11, 64 (a9), 1v, 190(map), 1v, 257, 
outline of history to fourteenth cen- 
tury, 1, 252, Radagaisus invades 
1, ars Alaric invades, 1, 21§ 235, 
Vandals 1n, 1, 235, Attila invades 
1, 235 Ostrogothic kingdom in, 1, 
a16, 2t7, 11, 229, 230, Frankish in- 
vasion, 1, 218, Ostrogothic king- 
dom overthrown by Belisarius and 
Narses, 1 217, 11 ago. 246, Goths 
posed Totila, 1, 218, ome king- 

OM IM, I, 2295, 230, » part 
Impenal, partly Lombard, P ae 
Benedictine rule established, 1, 250, 
Constans II in, 1, 202, Lombard 
monarchy, u, 20a, anvaded by Pepin 


af 
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the Short, 1i, 203, Charlemagne 1, 
i, 203, 232, Saracen conquests in, 
1, 204, under Lothaire at Treaty of 
un, 11, 12, under Berengar of 
Friuh, 2, 206, Moors in, u, i 
ravaged by Magyars, 11, 207, 208, 
invaded by Ottol, 1, 208, Otto II de- 
feated by Byzantines and Saracens, 
1, 208, Ardoin king of 11, 209, Nor- 
man conquest in south, 11, 31, 210, 
silk introduced by Normans 11, age, 
effect of Crusades on republics, ii, 
249, Conrad of Hohenstaufen, 11, 
a1z, 213, invasions of Fredenck 
Barbarossa, 1, 214, 236, decay of 
imperial power in, 1 aga, great 
movements in Middle Ages, 11, a30— 
1, mediaeval architecture 1n, 11, 255, 
Renaissance 1n, 11, ta 169 8qq » 
253, Guelf and Ghubelline rivalry, 
1, 237, obstacles in way of unity, 
1, 252, Henry VII in, 1, arg, 238, 
ohn of Bohemia 1n, u, 220, plague 
In, 2, 221, Inquisition in it, 292, 
failure of Rupert Elector Palatine 
in, 1, 223, outline of history, 149a- 
£559 il, 7 8qq, invaded by 
Charles VIII, u, 228, battle of 
Garighiano, 1 228, seat of struggle 
between Charles V and Francis I, 
11 52, invaded by French under 
Lautrec, 11, 239, abandoned by 
France, 11, 239, coasts devastated 
by Barbarossa 1m, 48, Jesuits 1n, 
ui, 270, Richelieu and m, 274, 
French invasion (1649), 111, ago, 1n 
League of Augsburg, ui, 275, and 
War of Spanish Succession, 111, 258, 
76 French lossesin, i, 170, France 
abandons north, 1, 2§9, affected 
by Treaty of Utrecht, 11, 276 Aus- 
trian dominion began 1n, 11, 276, 
Treaty of Aranjuez, 11, 26a Na- 
poleon in, tv 76, 134, 235, France 
set up republics 1n, 1v, 78, 190 312, 
Napoleon king of Italy, 1v, Sy, and 
war of liberation, iv, 94, and Aus- 
tria after 181g, 1v 134, 237, 238, 
risings of 1830 repressed, tv, 1365 
hatred of Austrian control, 1v, 239, 
Mazzinis propaganda, iv, 135 in 
1848 1v 223 239, three projects for 
reorganization, 1v, 191, unihcation 
of, 1v, 239, war with Austria (1859), 
iv, 198, Lombardy freed, 1v, 224, 
kingdom proclaimed, iv, 206, 225, 
first parhament meets iv, 2393 
alliance with Prussia (1866) 1v, 177» 
239, Italians occupied Rome, iv, 
207, 227, Italian umity complete, 
iv, 239, and Triple Alhance tv, 208c, 
Massowah occupied, 1v, 228, treaty 
with Abyssinia, iv, aa9, defeated at 
Adowa, 1v, 229, war with Turkey 
iv, 2087, 232, 247 
Iturbide, emperor of Mexico, iv, 218. 
Ivan III (the Great, 1462 - 1508), 
tsar of Russia un, 226, 228, 254, 11, 


174 205, 1V 240 

_ iv (the Ternble, 1546-84), tsar 
of Russia, 11, 254, 11, 205 216, 241, 
aga 246, 1V, 240 

— V tsar of Rusma, half-brother of 
Peter the Great im, 206, 256, 257 

— VI, tsar of Russia, m 261 

— Asen II, Bulganan king, 1, 216. 

Ivory Coast annexed by France 1V, 


229 
Ivry, battle of (1590), 11, 89, 246 


J 


J gee Taraneh pesiient US. 
1829~37), Iv, 161, 219, 2 

Jackson, Stonewall. Confederate 
general, 1v, 164 22 

Jacobins and Jacobin Cup in French 
Revolution, tv, 41, 68, 71, 79, 98, 
210, 21%, 234. 
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Jacobite rebellion (s715), 11, 260, | Jefferson, Thomas, US president 


(1745), 111, 261, 278 

Jacquene, French peasants revolt, 
U, 123, 222, 243. 

Jaffa, reached by Crusaders, 1, 53, 
lost by Christians, u, arg, taken 
by Napoleon, :v, 213, a6 

Jagello (Jagellon, Jagrello), Polish 

ynasty, il, 223, 2§4, M1, 173, 174, 
175» 179, 1V, 240 

Jaime de Enzines, 
heresy, 11, 241 

Jamaica, discovery of 1, 195, 1, 266, 
Columbus marooned on, un, 198, 
taken by British, m, 153, 254, 277, 
Rodney's victory, 1 264, 279, 
British refuse help to Neiraada, 
1v, 140, Bolivar and, tv, 143, 144 

James, St , 1, 34 

~—~ I (the Conqueror), king of Aragon, 
1, 216, 220. a19Q. 

~— II (the Just), king of Aragon it, 

-—I king of England (VI of Scot- 
land), accession ral ass eprea 11, 
244, a prisoner (1582-3), 1, 245, 
established episcopacy iM Scotland 
(1584), ut, 246, alhance with Eliza- 
beth, 11, 246, accession in England, 
an, 247, first English parliament, 
an, 248, established episcopacy 1n 
Scotland (1612) 1, 248, mediated 
between Sweden and Denmark, 11, 
118, father-in law of elector pala- 
tine Frederick V, 11, 120, 272, re- 
lation to parliament, i, 139, rela- 
tron to church, 11, 141 

— II, king of England (VII of Scot- 
land) in, 166, 167, ass, 256, 257, 


"75 276 

— I, king of Scotland, n, 223, 224. 

ing of Scotland, 11, a25 

— ITI, king of Scotland, u, 226, a27 

~— IV, king of Scotland, un, set 228, 
a 237. 238 239 

_ v king of ut fy 48, 49 

_ Edward Old Pretender, m1, 276 

Yea Raid (1895), 1v, 229 


executed for 


anda, lake, battle of (rr4), i, 202 
ane, archduchess of Austria, 
mother of Marie de Médic: 1 oF 

— Seymour, queen of Henry VIII, 

1, 240. 

amiculum, tv, 195 

anina, Greeks take, 1v, 232 

ansssaries, 11, 146, 147, 220, IV, 219) 


244, 245 
aniau; battle of (1645), 11, 252 
ansen, Cornelius, 111, 975 
ansenism 111 253, 259, 275, 1\, 32 
anuary, Edict oF (1862), is HA 
anus, temple of, closed, 1, 105, 108, 
210, 2 
Japan Marco Polo on, n, 145 early 
knowledge of, 1, 187, Columbus 
thought he reached 1, 193, US 
treaty with, iv, 224, Shogunate 
abolished 1v, 226, treaty with 
Korea, iv, 227, Satsuma rebellion, 
iv, 228, first parhament, iv, 229, 
war with China, 1v, aa9, war wit 
Russia, 1v, 231, Korea annexed, 1v, 
231, war wit ermany, tv, 2o8r 
—— battle of (1569), 111, 244 
arrow, Norsemen attack monastery, 
11 240 
ason expedition to Colchis, 1, 14. 
assy, treaty of (1792) 1v, 210. 
ava, described by Marco Polo, 11, 14 
avorow, John Sobieski governor of, 
111, ay [1v, 56 
ay, US ambassador to London, 
ean de Meun, French poet, 1 218. 
eanne d Albret queen of Navarre, 
wife of Antony of Bourbon, i, 80, 


aja 
Jeanne de la Hachette, herome of 
uvats, 1, 161 
Jeanne of Navarre, wife of Philip IV 
of France, 1, 107, 112, 243, 2458 
Jeanne of Navarre, daughter of 
Lous X of France, n, 243 


1801-9), 1V, $7, 213, 24 
choash king of Israel, Z [aos 
ehotachin, king of Judah, i, x0, 11, 
ehu, king of Israel, 1, 204. 
ellachich, van ay IV, 223 
emapper, battle of (1792), 1v, ato 
emmingen, Louts as hes de- 
feated at, 1, 68. [236 
ena, battle of (1806), 1v, 86, 90, 214, 
enkins’ ear, 1, 377 
eroboam I, king of Israel, 1, 204 
— II king of Israel, 1, 
Jerome, St , Church father, 1, 10, 157, 
atts 236, i, aay: il, 
— of Prague, follower of Huss, 11 224 
— king of Westphaha See Bona- 
parte Jerome 
rench attack, 1, 264 
erusalem, Sennachernb attacks, 1, 
205, taken by Babylomans under 
Nebuchadnezzar, 1, 10 205, de- 
stroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, 1, aos, 
rebuilding of temple, 1, 11, dedica- 
tion of new temple, 1, 206, Nehemiah 
rebuilt walls, 1, 206, visited by 
Alexander the Great, 1, 40, Syrian 
garrisons expelled, 1, 209, rebuilt, 
1, 234, taken by Pompey, 1, 84, 210, 
231, taken and destroyed by Titus 
1, 117 a11, 234, Church of Holy 
Sepulchre built by Constantine, 1, 
138, taken by Persians, 1, 186, 219, 
taken by Saracens, 1 189, 11, 201, 
247__keys of Holy Sepulchre sent 
to Charlemagne, 11 7, Ais rimages 
to, 11 47, taken by g yuks un, 48, 
2tr, Crusaders first sight of un, 53, 
taken by Crusaders, 11, 54, 212, 248, 
Christian kingdom of 1, 248, patri- 
arch of 1 48 55, Templars founded 
for defence, 1, 110, 248, Baldwin I 
king of, u, 212, alliance between 
kingdom and emirate of Damas- 
cus, n, 213, Guy of Lusignan kin 
of, un, 214 and Third Crusade, u, 
249, taken by Saladin, un, "2, 
21§ 249, taken by Fredernck II, 1, 
yo, 249, Frederick I] crowned king 
of, 1, 237, finally lost to Christians, 
n, 217, 249, taken by Charismans 
un, 73, Loyola and im 54, 55 270, 
Frederick Wiliam I'V and estab- 
hshment of Protestantism 1n, 1Vv, 


170 
Jervis, Sir John Lord St Vincent, 
British admiral, 1v, 98, 100, 101, 107, 
212 
Jesuits, or Society of Jesus, m, 57, 
240, 270, principles of Jesuit schools, 
11, 55, overshadowed Dominicans, 
1 59, Enghsh Act against, mm, 246, 
Gustavus Adolphus and, 1, 133, 
Jansemsts founded to oppose, 1n, 
275 expelled from Russia _ 1, 206, 
agland, m1, 167, expelled from 
Portugal and Brazil, 11, 26a, ex- 
elled from France m, 263, expelled 
rom Spain, 11 263, suppressed by 
Clement XIV, 1, 263, reconstituted 
by Pius VII, sv, 217 return to 
rance, 1v, 219, repressed in Ger- 
many, iv, 187, 1n China, 11, 210, 
ing progress of Protestantism 
in Poland, 1 233 
esus, Society of See Jesutts 
esus Christ, birth of 1, 210, 233 
ews, return from Babylon, 1, 11, 
Maccabeean revolt, 1, 209, lament 
death of Cesar, 1, 99, rebelhon 
agamat Rome suppressed by Titus, 
1, ie air, 234, revolt under Bar- 
cochba, 1, 211, 244 dispersion, 1, 
air, protected by Theodorie, 1, 155, 
defend Naples against Belisanus, 
1, 164, St Gregory and, 1, 178, 
persecuted unger Herachus, 1, by, 
welcome Saracens to Spain, 1, 202, 
attacked in Firat Crusade, 1, 49, 
248; pronees from Crusades, 11, 56, 
ban from France (18a), 11, 914, 


Jacobite Rebellion — John 


persecuted by St. Louis, 11, hy exe 
pelled from England, 1, 919, Philip 
the Fair and, ii, 109, 113, expelled 
from France Fag 219, su 
planted by Itahan bankers, i1, 1, 
persecuted in Germany, 1, aaz, 
massacred in Spain, u, ot ex 
pelled from Spain, u, 227, Loyola 
and, 11, s9f anti-Jewish pogroms in 
Russia, 1V, #30, and development 
of commerce in Middle Ages, 11, 255, 
believed to kidnap children, n, 110, 
persecuted 1n time of plague, n, 121, 
said to prompt lepers to porson 
wells, 11 115 , 

Joachim I, elector ot Brandenburg, 
Il 219 [219, ago 

— IJ, elector of Brandenburg, iu, 

Joan of Arc, ts, u, 13a 396, u, 
130-42, 168, 224, 244 

Joanna, queen of Naples, 11, 221, 222 

— queen of Spain, mother of Charles 

+in, 4x 228, 2 

Joannina, daughter of Belisarius, 1, 
172 [239. 252 
obst of Moravia, anti-emperor, 1, 
ohann von Paltz, 1, 24 
ohn I, pope (523-6), 1, 157 

—X pore (914-29) 11, 207 

— XII, pore (955-63), 11. 35 233 

— XXII, pope (1 316° 34) i, 220, 22% 

— XXIII pope (1410-7), 11, agr 

— J, Zimisces, Eastern emperor 

(969-76), 11, 208 
I, Comnenus, Eastern emperor 
(118549) HM 212 313 

— V, Palzologus, Eastern emperor 


(1341-91) 1, 221 

_ vi Cantacuasuiit: co-emperor of 
the East (1347-54) 1 221 

— VII Palwologus Eastern em- 
peror (1425-48) 15 148, 224 

= vaurper bs ats (sino 

— I] king of Aragon (1387-95), 1, 22 

—II king of Aragon igaeooh: 4 


226 
— (of pusemburg) king of Bohemia 
(1310-46), 1, 118 219, 220, 2ar, 238 
—1 king of Castile (1379-90) 11, 222 
— II, king of Castile (1406-54), 11, 223 
— hing of England (1199-1216), and 
the Papacy, 1 73 arg, 216, 235, 
quarrel with Philip Augustus and 
battle of Bouvines 11, 73-4 216, 242, 
and Magna Carta (1215) 1, 216, 
barons call in aid of Louis against 
(1216), 1, 216, ns widow marries 
count de la Marche, 1_ 76 
— II the Good, king of France (1350- 
) 1, 32a, 123 124, 221, 222, 243 
apolya king ot Hungary (1527- 


40), 11, 48 239 
—"Bobnc 1), King of pound (1674~ 
» it, 373-86, ass as6, 1v 244, 
# the Great, oe of Portugal 


(1385-1433), 11, 22 
— i, Ling of Portugal (1481-95), 11, 


carnal 


189 22 Q. 
— if, king of Portugal (1521-57), 2 
— IV (Braganza), king of Portugal 

(1640-56), 11, 252 
— VI, king of Portugal (1816-26), sv, 

217 218, 219. 

— III, king of Sweden (1569-9), 111, 

114-6, 175, es 246 
— archduke of Austra, Austrian 

gencral, 1v 128, 213, 222 
-—- don, of Austria, governor ‘of the 

Netherlands, 111, 72, “44 ay 
— don, the younger  § py bee 
— the Sanguinary, Roman general, 


1, 16 
— (of S istisa). the Parncide, nephew 
of Albert I, 1, 104 
— of Brienne, king of Jerusalem, Latin 
emperor of Constantinople, 1, 216. 
— of Cappadocia, minster of Jus- 
tinian, i, 162, 267 128, 129, 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, i, 


— of 
— of Leyden, 11, 32 1, 9% 
— of Salsbury, scholar and den 


john Albert I, king of Poland (24@90- 


1g01), 1h, 374. 
~~ Casimir, king of Poland (1648-68), 


ut, 196, 177, 178, 093, 258, IV, 241 
o— Sontes ( hecnay Ine choles, il, 


20 
Sonreon, Andrew, president of U S. 
(1865-9), 1v, 226, 248 


— Samuel (ryoorda) 1, 10g, 11, 264, | Kalk 


IV, 17. 4§ 
Johnston, Albert Sidney, Confederate 
eneral, iv, 248 
Joinville, treaty of (1583), 1, 85, 246 
~— Jean de, French chronicler, 1, 75, 
98, 79, 81, 82, 83, 84, 86, 88 320. 
caroping treaty of (1809), 1v, 215 
ordan, RK , 1, 47, 224 225. 
oseph, son of Jacob, 1, 6, 11, 25s 
— I (of ap ape emperor (1705-11), 
1171, 2§8, 2 1V, 209 
— II, emperor fn6 -go)y 11, 263, 264, 
— king of Portuga (x750-79). IH, 262 
—king of Spain See Sonaparte, 
‘ose ph n fan, 106 
— Father, associated with Richelieu, 
Josephine, empress of the French 
( +9) iv 70, 76, 88, 215 
osiah, king of Judah, 1 205 [213 
oubert, French general (x y1V, 
ourdan French general, tv, 76, 2:0, 
air, a12 216 {t42, x4 
ovian, Roman emperor (363-4), 1, 
ovinus, Roman general, 1, 214 
oyce, cornet, 111, 253 
uan, don (16a9-79), of Austria, 
Spanish general, ii, 253, 254, 255 
uba, king of Numidia, 1, 96 
ubilee Bon:face VIII proclaims a, 
udza 1, 10, 210. ({u, 219 
udah, 1, 204, 20 [medta, 11, 103 
udas Iscariot, in the Dewna Com- 
udith, stepmother of Alfred 1, 16. 
ugurtha, king of Numidia, 1, 79, 
209 231, 237 
jJula, daughter of Agrippa, 1, 110 
— daughtcr of Cesar and wife of 
Pompey 1, 94 23% 
Juhan the Apostate, Roman emperor, 
1, 140 (2/1) 127, 139, 140, 142, 213, 
jilich, 111, 95, 24 {arq4 
— -Cleves, succession 111 95, 248 
— — John Wilham, duke of im, 248 
J go Rees emperors (27 B C ~A D 
1, 2 
Julws {I pope (103-13), 1 166, 228, 
11, 23, §9, 76, 237, 267, 268 
— ITI, pope (1580-5), 11, 241 
— Cesar See Cesar, Julius 
— Nepos, Western emperor (474-5), 
1, 216, 235 
July Ordinances (1830), 1v, 238 
—~ Revolution See /vench Revolution 
(1830) 
Se battle of (1824) 1Vv, 150, 151, 
untus, praetor 1, 83 [ax 
— Letters of, 11, 163, 1v 20, 
uno patron of Argos, 1, 16 
unot (1771-1813), French marshal, 
1V, 114, 14%, 215 
Jupiter 1, 22a, 233 226, 237, temple 
at Athens 3, 246, 2378 4%, 207 
— Ammon, Alexander and, 1, 4, 34, 
ura Mts, 1, 165 111, 275 
us devolutionis, 11, 163 
ustiam:, Genoese leader, 1, 149, 181 
ustification by faith, doctrine of, m, 
50 7% (161, ary 
Juatin I, emperor (518-27), 1, 157) 1595 
— II, emperor (565~78), 1, 172, 218. 
— Martyr, 1, 221, a4 
eae mother of Valentinian, 1, 14 
ustinian, Eastern emperor, 1, 1 
(222), 159-73, 217, 218, 238, 11, 103, 
» IV, 235 202 
— II, Eastern emperor (685-95), 11, 
utes, 1, 18, 216, 335 
utland, Wallenstein occupies (1627), 
1, 260, Charles X conquers, iti, 
187, Prussia invades (1848), IV, 242, 
qavarsel battle of (Bgx), n, 20g 
uvenal, Roman satirist, 1, 237 
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K 


Kaaba, the, 1, 191, 

Kauserslautern, batticot (793), 1V, arz 

Kaisa , the Alhes take (1702), 
in, 2 

Kalisch, battle of (1706), 1m, 2 

a, battle of eine i, oo 

poorer we of (1397-1448), 11, 223, 
2aS, 236, 254, » IV, 2 

_ War of ere: il, a 

Kamuentec, 11, 179. 

Kansas, 1v, 158, 159, 160, 248 

Kant, Immanuel, P ilosopher, 1v, 214. 

Kapolna, battle of (1849), 1v, 223 

Kappel, br yees of (1534 ) 11, 239, 270 

am ace 0 I 1 t), 2, 2 » 2°70 

Kara Gearge Sarelan leader ws adi 


216 
— Mustapha, vizier of Turkey, in, 

250, lV, 324i 
Kase srenty of (1661), 11, 254, ie, 
Karkar, battle of (854 B.C ), 1_ 204. 
Karlsbad Conference and Decrees, 

1V, 134, a18 {iv, 146 
Karoly: count, Austrian statesman, 
Kars and Russia (1878), 1v 246 
Kashgar, the Polos and, 1, 144 
Kassites, Elamitedynasty of Babylon, 


11, 2 

Katherine of Valois queen of Henry 
V See Catherine (of France) 

Katte, leutenant von, ii, 222, 1V, 169. 

Katzbach, battle of (1813), 1v, 216 

Kaunitz, prince, iv, 125 

Ravanes at the siege of Lucknow, 
i, 182 

Kay, battle of (1759), 11, 262 

— Clan, 1, 223 

— John invents fly shuttle, 1, 261 

Kazan, 1, 254, 111, 241 

Kean Charles, 1 153 note 

Keats, John (1795-1821), English poet, 
tv, 218. 

Keith, Gorge earl marischal Sce 
Marischa 

— lieutenant, 11, 222 [ar 

Kelvin Lord, scientist ( 1824-1907), iv, 

Kempen, battle of (1642), 111, 122 

Kennedy, bishop, Scots statesman, 
n, 226 (16 

Kennet Danes entrenched on the, n, 

Kenneth I, MacAlpin, king of the 
Scots and Picts, 11, aos 

— II king of Scotland, 11, 208. 

— IIT, king of Scotland 1, 209. 

Kent, Jutes settle in, 1 216 laws 
under Alfred 1, 20, Wessex con- 
quers, 1, 204, St Augustine and, 
1, 219, 11, 230, Wyatts rebellion in 
( tsst) 11, 242, Blake and De Ruyter 
off the coast of (1652) 1, 25% 

Kentucky, 1v, 154, 157, 164, 16 

Kepler, if ohan ye 571-1630), 
astronomer, 111, 

Kerbela, tomb of Hosein at, 1, 197 

Kerboga emir of Mosul, n, 52 

Kesseladorf, battle of (1745), 111, 261 

Ket s Rebellion (1549), 11, 247 

Khadya, Mohammed's wite, 1, 192, 


19 
Khaled, the ‘' Sword of God", Sara- 
cen general, 1, 196, 1, 201 
halifa, the, iv, 230. 
Khartum, nv, 228 
Khedive, the, 1v, 227 
Khiva 1v, aa7 
Khoczim, battle of (1673), 111, 255 
Khokand, Russia annexes (1876), 
IV, 227 
Khorasan, Polos travel by, , 144 
Khotan, 11, 144 6 
Khyber Pass, Alexander crosses, 1, 
Kiao chow, Germany seizes _1v, 230 
Kiel, Prusma acquires (186s), 1V, 177 
— treaty of (1814), 1v, 216 
Kiev, 11, 205, 220, 111, 178, 214, 
Kilkenny, iu, ag 
— Statute of (1366), 1, 322, 
uhecrankie, battle of (1689), m1, 257 


erman 


Aa 
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ey, siege of (1899), 1v, 2 
King Alfred's Tower, u, 18 ve 
nay Deep, tv, 10g 
~_ Uair, i, 22 
Kingskettle Hill, 1, 18 
Kinsale, battle of (1609), 11, 247 
Kapchaks, Mongol tribe, 1, 223 
Kirk Ktliusse, battle of (1912), 1v, 232, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Scottish soldier, 


11, 244. 

Kirkholm, battle of (x60), 11, 248 
Kish, f, 203. 

Kitchener, earl, 1v, 2087, 2087, 230. 
Kiuprih, Achmet, Grand Vizier, 1v, 


a 

~ Ahmed, Turkiwh leader, mi, 255, 
2 

_ Aictnisened: 11, 954, 1V, 244. 

— Mustafa 1, 254, 1V, 244 

Kiéber, French gencral, iv, 78, 8, 
art, az 

Kiein-Schnellendorf, Convention of 
(1741) 1 261 

Klesi, cardinal, 11, 249 

Khissov battle of (1704), 11, 194, 258 

Klondyke, gold discovered 1n (1899), 
1V, 230 {iu, 234. 

Klopstock (1724-1803), German poet, 

Klosterzeven, Convention of (1757), 


ul 262 

Kluteyino, battle of (1610), 11, 248 

Kndred, peace of (1613), i, 248 

Rughts, ul, t19, 256 

— Mihtar Orders of (see also Malta, 
St John, Knights af, Sword, 
Knights of the, Templars, Teu- 
tonic Knsghts), n, 248 

Knights War (1522-5), 111, 238, 269 

Knossos, 3, 13, 14 Gail) 

Knox, John (1505-72), 1, 2g, 242, 270 

Kolberg Heath, battle of (3644), 111, 
252 

Kolin im, 229, a 

—— battle of (77597) 11, 228, 262 

Kolszick:, spy, in, 182 

Konieh, battle of (1832), 1v, 220 

Kéniggratz (Sadowa), battle of 
(1866), iv, 178, 226 

apis resid Y 11 255, 11, 207 

— treaty of (1636), 11, 254 

Koran, the, 1 190 (242 ), 195, 11, 248 

Korea treaty with Japan (187s), 1Vv, 
227, treaty with Kussia 7868), iv, 
az9 Japan annexes (1910), 1v, 331 

Korush tribe, 1, 191, 192, 193. 

Korner (1791-1813), German poet, 


Kilsyth, battle ; 
Kimber ttle of (645), 11, 252 


1v, 

Koscuake (1746-2817), Polish patriot, 
1V, 21%, 243 

Kossovo, battle of (1389), 1, 223, 
(1448), 11, 2a5 

Kossuth, Louis, Hungarian patriot, 
IV, %35, 336, 223, 2 

Kotzebue(1761-1816) German drama- 
tist, iv, x 

Krakau Se Cracow 

Kray, Austrian commander, 1v, 213 

Kressenbrunn, battle of (1260) 1, 


ar7 
Kreus Zettung, Prussian news- 
paper iv, 171 
Krum, Bulganan king, 11, a 
Kubla: Khan founder of Mongol 
it Seat in China, 11, 144, 219 
ufa, 1 


a, i, 196 

Kulikovo, battle of (1380), 1, 22a 
Kulm, im, 233 
— battle of (1814), 1v, 216. 
Kulturkampf, the, 1v, 227 
Kumanovo, battle of (1912), 1v, 232. 
Kunersdorf, battle of (1759), 1, 262 
Kustendil, battle of (1430), 11, 220 
Kustrin, 111, 128, 222. [220 
Kutaya, Convention of (1833) 1, 
Kutschuk Kainard):, treaty of enya) 

11, 263, 1V_ 245 
Kutussoff, Russian field-marshal, 1, 


Kykduin, battle of (x679), 
yxauin, battle of (1 in, 2 
Kyle, the Lollards “ee a8. 
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La Bruyére (1645-97), 111, 172. 

La Rabida, convent of, u, oe 

— Rocheyaquelin, comte de, Ven- 

dean leader, iv, a10, 217 

— Rochelle, 1v, 258, Huguenot strong- 
hold, 111, 69, 81, 244, 272, rs of, 111, 
83, Henry of Navarre and, 1, 84, 
and Edict of Nantes (1598) Il, Qa» 
Huguenots formulatetheir demands 
at (1620), 111, , Buckingham s 
expedition to (1627), 11, 104, 108 
110, 2g0, capitulation of (1628), 111, 


124, 250, 27 
_ Rothnare, tattle of (1814), 1v, 216 
— Vieuville, marquis de, 111, 102 
Labiau, treaty of (1656), 11, 2§4 
Labienus, Iitus, Caesars legate, 1, 


94 2 
Patoar and capital, in France, iy, 
— Exchanges (1910), 1v, 232 
Labourers, Statute of (1351), 1, ae 

2 


221 

Labrador, discovery of (1497), 1, 189, 

Labyrinth, the, 1, 6, Cretan, 1, 13, 
u, 187 

Lacedzemon (Sparta), 1, 19. 

Laconia, 1 19, 24a 

Lade, battle of (496 BC ), 1, 223. 

Ladislas V, king of Bohemia See 
Ladsslas V, king of Hungary 

— 1(St Ladislas), king of Hungary, 
i, 148, 149 231 a8, ax 

— IV, king of Hungary (ra 2-96) fi, 

— V, Postumus, king of Hungary 
(1440-57), and Bobemia, u, 225, 
226, 239 

— VI, king of Hungary (1440), (III 
king of Poland, 1434-44), 1, 148, 

X49, 225, 226 239. 

— king of Naples, u, ony 2a 

= OU, Bing ie | Aegan ee Ladtslas 

, een ungary 

— king of Poland See Viadsslav 

Ladysmith, siege of (1899), 1v, 230 

Lafayette (1757-1834), marquis de, 
French general and statesman, sv, 
51, 52, 23%, 2 

— radembiesi= de 111, 109. 

La Feére, Henry IV takes (1596) 111, 
247 

_ Cardie, Jacob de, Swedish general 
111, 129. 257 

— Hogue, battle of (1692), 11, 167, 

— Jaunaie, pace of (1795), 1V, att 

— Marche, Olivier de, 11, 155 160, 165 

— Plata, 1v 143 1, 203 

Lagash (Sirpurla) Babylonian city, 

Lagos, British Protectorate over 
(1900), 1v_ 230 

— battle of (1759), 111, 978, 1v, 97 

Laibach, European Congress of 
(1821), 1v, 218 

Lally, count, French commander, tv, 
1 [28 

Lamachus, Athenian commander, 1, 

Lamarck (1744-1829), French natura- 
list iv arg 

Lamartine, Alphonse (1790-1869), 1, 
102, 1V, 224 (1g2 

Lambert, John, Englsh general, 11, 

Lamennais (1783- 1854), French 
writer, iv, 220 

Laman War (322 BC ) 1, 208 

Lamoniciére, de, French commander, 


Vv 205 

Lancashire, cotton famine (1863), sv, 
225 248 

Lancaster, house of, 1, 159, 236 

— Henry, duke of, 1, 117, ra2 

~— John, dukeof See John of Gaunt 

— Thomas, duke of, 11, 220. 

Lancelot romance of, 11, 1 

Land (see Feudalism), Roman laws 
regarding, 1, 230, Enclosures Com- 
mission (1549) 

Landi, Neapelitan general, 1v, 203. 

Landini courteer of Lorenzo de’ 
Medic, u, 178. 


Landor, Walter Savage (1775-1864), 
on Dante, 11, 103. 

Landsberg, Gustavus Adolphus takes 
(1631), 11, 228, 

Landshut, battle of (r76o), 11, 26a 

Landskrona, battle of (1677), 111, 256 

Lane-Poole, Stanley, last words of 
Mohammed, 1, 193. 

Langland, Wilham, English poet, u, 
198, 222, 255 

Langside, battle of (1568), mm, 244. 

Language, 1, 2, 11, 254, 285 

Langue d oc, u, 241, 254. 

— deel, 11, 241, 2 

ay |, eosin its development and the 
Albigeois and Troubadours, 1, 242, 
the Albigensian Crusades, u, 74, 
237, Boniface VIII and, 1, 99, 
lepers burned 1n, u, 13, Huguenots 
form federal government 1n (1573), 
ut, 83, duc de Rohan leads Hugue- 
nots of (1628), 1, 105, Gastons 
alhance with Montmorencys of, 1, 


109, 

Lannes, marshal of France, tv, arg 

Lansdowne, Lord (1737 - 1805), 
British statesman, 1v, 66 

Lanza, Neapolitan general, 1v, 203, 

Laon, n, 204 

— battle of (18:4), 1V, 217 

Laos, Marco Polo on un, 145 

perge N orwegian disaster at (1263), 
11, 22 

Larissa, Turks take (1395), 11, 223. 

— battle of (1083), 1, a1 

Las Cases, marquis de, and Napoleon, 
iv, 95 (ist 1v, 187 188 

Lassalle, Ferdinand, German Social- 

Lateran, synod consecrates Clement 
III (1084), 1, 44, and Frederick 
Barbarossa, 11, 66 

— Council, First (1123), 1, a1a, Second 
(1139), un, 213, Third (1179), 11, 224, 


ou 12158), 1, 216, 23 
ae bp of Wpstaster: 


Latimer, 
nt =e 
Latin Empire (1904-61) See under 

spate Eastern 
— language, 11, 254, 255, 11, 241 
Latin:, Brunetto, Dantes teacher, 


il, 

Uatne (see Romans, Rome), 1, 228, 
iM 214 i 

Latium Rome conquers (338 sc), 

Laud Wilham, abp of Canterbury, 
Ml, 342, 251, 252 

Lauenburg, 1v, 176, 177 

Lauffeldt, battle of (1747), 11, 262 

Lauffen, battle of (1534), 111, 239. 

Laupen, battle of (1339), 11, a1 

Laura, Petrarch s, 11, 106 

Laurium, silver mines at, 1, 23 30 

Lausanne, Rousseau at, 1v, 30 

— treaty of (1564), 11, 243. 
autrec, French soldier, i, 239 

Law (see also Feudalism, Laws), 
evil, under Barbarossa, 11, 236, 
international (Alabama Claims), 1v, 
248, Roman, 1, * Salic, 11, 243 

— of the Suspects (1793), 1v, 234 

— — 22 Prairial (1794), 1V, atx 

— Jacques-Francois, French com- 
mander, iv, 6 

— John, financier, m1, 260 

— Wilham, Enghsh divine (1686~- 

rt) 11, = (es 
awrence, tringer (1 - 17°78), 
‘father of the Sidian army , a 


4,6 

Laws, oldest code of, 1,8, Hammurabi: 
reforms, 1, 204, of Lycurgus, 1, 18, 
of Sparta, 1, 9, of Draco, 1, 20, 
first Agranan law at Rome (486 
BC), 1, 206, of the Twelve Tables 
(452 BC), 1, 206, Lex Pubhha (471 
BC), 1, 206, Liciman (366 BC), 1, 
207, Jay -vant cal (339 c » 
207, Lex Ogufhia (700 8 C ), 1, 208, 
Lex Hortensia (286 BC.), 1, 208, 
Agranan Nog Bc) 1, 8, Juhan 

(60 s.c ), 1, 86, Justinian Code (A.D. 


La Bruyere— Leo X 


5°), t 273 it, 046, Laws of the 
cabs 8, 1, 179 Bogieh, under 
Alfred, 1, 20, Asmze of Jerusalem 
(1099), 1, §§, Constitutions and 
ize of Clarendon, 1, 214, Statute 
of Preemumire (1393), 1) 12g, 233, 
Statute of Labourers (1351), 11, 12, 
22t, sumptuary, in Florence, u, 183, 
Code Napoléon, iv, 2 
Lawyers, and the Temple, u, 112 
yamons Brut, u, ax 
Laybach, Conference of (3892), 1v, 238 
Laynez, Diego, disciple of Lo ol ; 
Ss s§ 59, 60, hala War a 
azic (or Colchian) War: (549-36), 1, 
Le Favre, P See Le 
— Mans, battle of (1793), 1v, 221, 
1871), 1v, 437 
asseur, Thérdése, 1v, 33 
Lea, Danes on the, 1, 22 
League, Catholic See Catholte 


err psd 

— of Flemish cities (1337), 1, 220. 

German Free cities (1381), 11, 222 

—-—— Princes. See Furstenbund 

— — Rhine cities (t2s0), 1, 253, New 
League (1354), 1 aar 

—- — the Rhine (1658), 11, 254 

— — — Public Good, 1, 157, 226 244 

——-— Three Emperors (1872), 1v, 


— oe 


227 
Leake, Sir John admiral, 11 agg. 
Lebanon constitution (1861), 1v, 225 
Lebrun, French politician, iv, 213 
Lech, battle of the (1632), 111, 134, 251 
Lechfeld See Augsburg, battle of 
Lecky on Epictetus, 1, 122, on the 
Later Roman Empire, 1, 18 
Lee, Robert Edward, Confederate 
general, 1v, 164, 166, 225, 248 
Leeward Islands, Columbus 1n, u, 
194, Nelson 1n_1v, 97 
Lefévre (Fabre), Jacques, French 
reformer, im, 77, a8 
— Pierre, disciple of Loyola, 11, 55, 


a70 111 207 
Lefort, favourite of Peter the Great, 
Leghorn, Napoleon expels English 

rom, 1V, 73. 
Legion, the Thundering, 1, 122 
— of Honour, 1v, 82, 83, 213 
Legions, Roman, 1, 2a9 
Legislative Assembly (1791), 1v, 65, 

210, 2% 

Legitimists, in Italy (s861), 1v, 205 
Legnago, and war with Austria, tv, 
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Legnano, battle of (1176), 1, 68, arg 

Leibnitz, German philosopher, 1, 
207, 260, 1V, 32 (aga 

Leicester, Royalists sack (1645), ill, 

— Robert Dudley (1532?—1588), earl 
of, pohtician, mm, 246 

Lexf Ericsson, discovers Canada 
(1000), 11, 31, 187, 189 209, 111, 266 

Leinster, statute of Kilkenny (1366), 
11, 222 

Leipzig University founded (1409), 
1, 239, 251, 255, William the Silent 
married at, 111, 65, Protestant Con- 
vention at (1631), 11 250, Tilly and, 
111, 130, 131, J cha George of Saxony 
reduces, iu, 132, Wallenstein takes 
(1632), 111 2 

— battle of (battle of the Nations, 
813), 1V, 71, 93, 13%, 134, 216, 237. 

— Partition of (14 ® 227 

Lemaitre, teacher of Rousseau, rv, 30 

Lemberg, 11 183, 195 

— battle of (1675), 111, 256 

Lemnos, 1, 222, 11, 207 

Lennox, earl! of, m, 244. 

Lena battle of (1648), 111, 953, 

Leo I, St, the Great, pope (440-6r), 
1, 153) 315 232 

_ if pope (795-816), 1, 6, 204, 229, 

— IV, pope (847-55), 11, 206 

— IX (Bruno), pope (1049-54), 1. 36-7, 
a10 

~— X(Giovanm de’ Medici), pope 
(xg1g-22), 1, 297, early life, 1, 277, 
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Church Concordat with Francis I 
(xgx6), 11, 238, Erasmus and, 11, 9, 
to, and the pclae age it, 185, 
11, 17, 24, 25. ° » an 

Charles v. a a oe 2, pay 44, 267, 
his troops occupy Mdan (1g21), 111, 


a 

Leo XII, pope (1823-9), 1v, a18 

— XITI, ‘pope (188° 1909), 1v, 187, 228 

— I Eastern emperor (457-74), i, 216 

— If, Eastern emperor ( . 1, 226, 

II, the x nade Lantern em- 
peror (717-40), 11, 3, 20a, 203, 2. 

— IV, ve Santor (o7e-Bo) i, 
20 

_ v, ve sda geet Eastern em- 

eror (813-20) ‘ 

—Vi, Ae Bie eaiperor (666i), i, 

Leoben, preliminaries of peace at 
(14797), 1V, a12 

Leon (see also Castile), 1v, 258, new 
name of Asturias, 1, 45, kingdom 
founded (913), 11, 307, inand of 


Castile acquires (1037), 11, 210, 248, 
count ao of Burgundy marries 


Theresa of (1095), 11, 21a, separated 
from Castile (r1g7), 1, 214, final 
union with Castile (1230) 1, 216, 
245, French advance from (1812), 
1V 127 {a2 

Leonidas king of Sparta, 1 23, acd, 

Leonine city, occupied by Barbarossa 
(1166) 11 66 [11, 202 

Leontius, Eastern emperor (695-7), 

Leopold I (duke of Austria) emperor 
16 Hi7O5) election, m, 160, 254, 
and the Turks mm, 163, and Po- 
land, 11, 178, 180, 184, and coal- 
tion against France i, 164, ag: 
275, and siege of Vienna ( ), 11, 
165 181, 1Vv, a5: truce of Ratisbon 
with Lous XIV (1684), 1 256, 
secret treaty with Frederick Wilham 
(1686), mm 257 «treaty of Ryswick 
(1697), 11 275, and Spanish Suc- 
cession, 113, 168 275, and Peter the 
Great, 1 208, death, m, 171, 258 

— II, emperor (1790-2) 1v, 209, 210 

— I, king of the Belgians (1831-65), 
1V, 73 219 238 

— II, king of the Belgians (1865-1909), 
iv, 2 

— I, duke of Austria, u, 215, 249 

—III (of Hapsburg), duke 
Austria, 1, 163 223 

— archduke, 11, 95, 

Leovigild, king of the Visigoths, 3, 


of 


a18 IV, 244 
Lepanto battle of (1571), 11, 72, 244, 
Lepers u, r12a 
Lepidus, triumvir, 1, 100, 101, 104, 

106, 210, 232 120 
Leprosy and the Crusades, 1, 55 
Les Charmettes, Rousseau s ane 

1V, 32 33 2 
Leshie, David, Scottish general, $3 
Lessing, and the true meaning of 

patriotism, tv, go. 

Letters of Intercommuning (1675), 


111, 256 

Letts, Koni hts of the Sword to con- 
vert the tao), Ml, a1 

Leuctra, battle of (37: BC), 1, a 


207, 224 a 

Leuthen, battle of (1757), 11, 227, 

Levant 1, 145, 186 

Levellers section of Independents, 1u, 
253 aga 

Leven, Alexander Leslie, earl of, in, 

Levenhaupt, Swedish general, 11, 


197, 198, 199, 32 
eee eter (264), 1, 87, a18, 
Lex Canuleia (445 8 C ), 1, 
— Hortensia (286 6 C ), 1, 
— Ogulnia (300 B C ), 1, 208, 
— Publhiha (qa: BC), 1, 206, 
Lexington, battle of (1775), ii, 263, 
iv, 
Le en. and Wilham the Silent, 11, 
70, 76, foundation of Univer- 


pee {sigh m1, 72, 27x, Arminius at 


» Wl, 247 373 
Leyden, =o (1973), 11, 72, 76, 245, 
ttle o (rgo4) IV, 23% 


Liao-yang, 

Libau, Peter the Great passes 
thro + %1, 207 225 

Libera rees in France (1860) Vv, 

Liberia, Lincoln and (1854), 1v, 159. 

Liberty, in_ England, i, 1 
growth of sndividual, 11, 
naissance demre for, 111, 

Liberum veto mn Poland, i, 184, 232 


Libius Severus, Roman emperor, 1, 


» SO, 
5, Re- 
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Library, founded at Venice by 
Cosmo de’ Medici, 1, 2g2 

Libyans, 1, 204 

Licensing Act (1904), 1v, 231 [230 

Liciman Laws (366 BC ), 1, 207, 239, 

Licinius, Roman emperor (307-23), 1, 
134, 136, 223 

— nephew of Constantine, 1, 139 

Liechtenstetn, 1v, 258 

Liége, 1v, 258, Henry IV dies at (1106), 
nu 45, Charles the Bold and, 1: 15 
159 160, 244, diet of Augsburg and, 
1 a7, Tilly born at (1§59), 11 127, 
Marlborough captures (1702) 11, 
169, 258, and Waterloo, iv, 121 

Liegnitz, battle of (raqx), m, 217, 
(1760), 111, 262 

Ligny, battle of (x815), 1v, 120, raz, 
aiy 237 ara, ar4 

Ligunan Republic (Genoa), iv, 84 

Lille tournaments held at, n, 155, 
taken by the French (1667), 1, ass, 
Alhes take (1708), 11, 259. 

Lilybeeum ee Marsala 

Lima, tv, 19 150, 218 {a40 

Limerick, Viking stronghold at, u, 

— sieges of treo 1691), 11, 257 

-— treaty of (1697), 111, 257 

Limoges, sack of (1 $0) 11 127, 222 

Linacre, Thomas English scholar, 
im, 6 Ny ar7 

Lincoln, Robert Grosseteste bp of, 

— Fair of (1417), 1, 216 

— Abraham (1809-65) president of 
US (2861-8), 22s _1v, 160 164, 1v, 
154-68, aa5 248, his oratory and 
his appearance, iv, 160, becomes 
Member of Congress (1846) 1v_ 158, 
elected president, 1v_ 161 225, on 
slavery, 1v, 168, first Emancipation 
Proclamation (1862) 1v 225 second 
election as president (1864), 1v_ 166, 
enters Richmond (1865) 1v, 166, as- 
sassination iv 167, 226 24 

— Thomas, father of the president, 
1V, 154 

Lincolnshire, and Rousseau, tv, 45 

Lindau, treaty of (1622), 111, 249 

Lindisfarne See Holy Isle 

Lipan, battle of (1434) 1, 22 

Lippe, free trade union (1855 IV 173 

Lipp, Filppino, Itahan painter, u, 


I 
Lars: battle of the See Gartglano 
Lisbon, 1v, 258, Alfonso I of Portugal 
captures (1147), 1, 213, Ferdinand 
makes it the capital of Portugal 
(1367), 1, aa2, Columbus at, n, 88, 
194, Armada leaves (1588) 1 246, 
great earthquake at (1755) 1, 26a, 
iv, 38, Jervis takes shelter in (1796), 
1v, 99, French oy marches upon 
1 Ea iv, 124, Wellington lands in 
1809), 1V, 114, insurrection 1n 1820), 
iv, 218, dom Mi uel lands at (1828), 
tv, aig, dom Pedro enters (1833), 1v, 
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Lissa, battle of (1866), 1v, 226, 239. 

Literature (see also Renatssance), 1n 
Middle Ages, 1, 254-5, Philp the 
Good of Burgundy and, ny, 155, and 
printing, 11 266 

-— German, 11 269 

Greek, 1, 238 

~— Roman, 1, 237 

— Welsh, it, 316 

Lithuama, Mendovg ruler of (1240), 


n, a17, Gedymin ruler of (2315), u, 
aao, union with Poland (x i, 
254, Ul, 173, separation trom 
nd one it, 223, and Teutonic 
Knights (1410), 1, 223, and Poland, 
1, 298, 1, 174, 1v, 240, Union of 
Lublin (1469), 11, a4 and Sobieski, 
in, 180, Charles XII and, im, 192, 
193, 196, and Partition of Poland 
+772} 1v, 243, Russia invades 
+793 » AV, aro, apoleon and 
1811), 1V, 129. 
Lithuamana, 111, 233. 
Liutprand, king of the Lombards 
(712-43), 11, 202, 203, 252 
Liver » Garibaldi and, iv, 196 
Jenkinson, ear! of, politician, 
tv, 116, 122, 2 
Livia, wife of Avgostis, 1, 110, 
Livigno, battle of (1635), m 251 
Livingstone, David, missionary ex- 
plover, 1\, 2a1, 237 
Livius, Roman consul, 1, 71 
— BnOronics, first Roman poet, 1, 
779 
Livoma, conquered by Ivan IV 
( 453) m1, 242, quarrels between 
ohn and Eric oceans: il, 125, 
conquered by Sigismund Augus- 
tus, m, 123, 175, Poland gains 
(1582), 1, 248, Charles 1X invades 
oe ut, 247, Poland reconquers 
1601), 1, 247, Its importance to 
Sweden 11, 127, 138, 119, Russia 
renounces (1617), 11, 249, Sigis- 
mund disturbs Swedish occupation 
of, m 119, Gustavus Adolphus 
and, m, 124, 1976, ago, 1V, a4, 
Charles X and 1, 186, peace ot 
Oliva, 11 178, Poland loses to 
Sweden, 1v, 242, Northern War 
and, 111 190, 192, 209, 1V, 242, sur- 
rendered to Russta (1718), 1, 210, 
1v, 242, and Partition of Poland, iv, 


243 

Livy (§9 BC-AD 1), Roman his- 
torian, 1, 109, 210, 237 

Llewelyn ap lorwerth, prince of 
Wales, 1, 217 

Loano battle of (1795), 1v arr 

Lobositz battle of (1756), 111, 262 

Lochleven Castle, Mary Queen of 
Scots at, i, 243 244. 

Locke, John (1632-1704) philosopher, 
iv 28 32, 41, 63, 233 

Lodi, 11, 63 65, 66 

— battle of (1796), 1v, 76, arx 

—~ peace of (1454) 11, 226 

Logarithms invented (1614), 11, 248 

Logwood, on Gulf of Honduras 1m, 

ae . rae 
oire R, 1 132 208, 240, 11, 87, 1Vv, 

Lollards, un, 125, 228 

Lombard cities, receive privilege 
(8 ), My 69, and Henry, son of 

rederick II, 11, 237 

— kingdom of Italy (568-774), 11, 202, 
218, 229, aoe 246, 252 

— kings, hold imperial title (Phantom 
emperors, ed eet , 233 252 

— League, and Barbarossa, 1 63, 67, 
214 236, 252, and battle of Legnano 
‘t 176), 1, 68, atq, treaty ot Venice 
1177), n, arg, and Frederick II, 11, 
¥o, 216, 217, 237 

— Street, n, 108 

—— War (1848), iv, 193 193 

Lombards, origin and descent, 1 230, 
destroy Gepid kingdom, 1, 218, in- 
vade Italy (567), 1. 174, overrun 
monasteries, 1, 77, ruled by dukes, 
1, 218, and Gregory 1, 179, kings 
of the, 1, 201 202, 218, arg, bemege 
Rome (739), 11, 203, occupy half of 
Italy, 1, 3, Pepin the Short and, 
u, 203, 231, Charlemagne over- 
throws, 11, 203, Iron Crawn of the, 
My 7, regory VII rebukes, 1, 39, 
Henry II king of the (1004), 1, 209, 
spint of the, 1, 60, laws of the, 1, 
179 
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Lombardy, 1, 167, 174, 1, 61, 1v, 258, 
kingdom of 4), 1, aga, Gre- 
gory the Great and, it, 230, Charle- 
magne and, 11, 232, and empure, 11, 
233 252, Ottol and, 1, 3s, emperors 
elaias kingship, 1, aga, Gregory 
VIS and, 1, 38 41, 42, 43, Lombard 
League and Frederick Barbarossa 
1, 63, 66, 214, 236, 252, tyrants of, 
1, gt, compared with Flanders, u, 
107 108, isolation from Central 
Italy, u, 252, 1ts bankers, n, 255, 
and war between Charles V and 
Francis I, 111, 44, 238, French defeat 
Spanish at Ceresole (154 ), 111, 240, 
Charles Emmanuel o Ravor e 
feated by Spanish (1615), m, 248, 
treaty of Pavia relating to ey 
u1 249, Spinola at war 1n (:6a9), 
iu, 250, recovered from French and 
Spanish (1746), 11, 26x, Napoleon 
establishes Cisalpine republic in 
(1797), 1v, aza, Napoleon and the 

on eee (1805), 1v, 84, uate 
and (1814-5), 1V 134, 190 237, 238, 
Charles Aibert and (1848), 7 222, 
239, battle of Novara (1849), 1v, 193, 
peace of Villafranca (1859), 1v, 199, 
224, 239, Napoleon and (1860), iv, 


2 
Lonato, battle of (1796), 1v, 212 
London, and the Danes u, 1g 21, 22, 
20g, 206, attacked by Olaf and 
Sweyn (994), 1, 309, and the Hansa, 
1, 353, inferior to Tuscan cities 1, 
» commerce under Edward III 
ii, x15, Earthquake Council (1382) 
N, 222, emperor Manuel and 1, 147, 
Parliamentary army marches on 
(1647), 11, 253, Great Plague (1665), 
m1 ass, Great Fire (1666) ii, 255 
oe of London Charter forfeited 
(1683), 11, a56, and Frederick the 
Great (1758) i, 229, Rousseau 1n 
1766), iv 4s, Talleyrand in_1v, 66, 
etternich in, 1v, 124, and Nelson, 
1v. 103, Bolivar in, 1v, 14%, and 
Wellington, 1s, 119, Great Exhibi- 
tion in (852), iv, 223 Garibaldi and 
Mazzini tn (1884), iv, 196, Balkan 
Peace Conference 1n (1914), 1v, 232 
~— Company, the (1607), it, 248 
— Conference (31830), 1v, 219, 238, 
(1867), 1v, 180, (1891) 1V, 227 
— Convention of (1832), 1V, 220, 
(1840) 1v, aa1, (1884), 1v, 228 
— Protocol of (1838) iv arg. 
— treaty of (1847), 1v, atg, 245, 
(1839), iv, aat, (1852) 1v, 176 
Londonderry, siege of (1689), 111, 25 
Long Island, British land on (1776), 
1V, 50 
— Parhament, 11, 143 
— Wall 1, 171 
Longbows ii 117_ 118, 119 
Longfellow, translation of Dante, nu, 


97 “44 
Longyumeau, peace of (1568), in, 
Longwy, Allies take from French 

(1792), 1V_ azo. 1, 2§t 
Lope de Vega, Spanish dramatist, 
git of A Isles, end of the lord- 

ship (1493), 11, 227 
Lord's 0a33) ® i, 38 
Lords of the Articles (1690), 11, 257 
Lords of the Congregation, 11, 242 
Lorenzo (the Magnificent) de Medic 

See Medscz 
— San at Florence, 11, a2 
Lorraine 1v as8, Lothaur, king of, u, 

aos, Charles the Bald and Louis 

the German divide, 1, 205, Charles 
Simple acquires, 1, 12, 207, the 
empire and, 11, 208, 293, Lothar of 
France invades, n, 208, Godfrey of 
Bouillon and, n, and Bur- 


ndy, M, 184, i oto i, 132, 
Char es the Bold and, n, 16a, 17 
Charlies V invades, wu, 49, invaded 
by France (1552), 11, 241, French 


occupy (1633), 11, 251, and 18 


XIV, wa, x 364, 165, France 
annexes (1766), 11, 263, and peace 
of 1871, 1v, 186. 

Lorraine, duchy of, 11, 109. 

— Charles IV, duke of, it, 178, 180, 
181, 182, 256, 257 

— Godfrey, duke of, 1, 37-8. 

— Charles, cardinal of, brother of 
Francis of Guise, 111, 78. 

— Mary of Mary of Lorraine 

Lostwithiel, capitulation of (1644), 1, 


aga 205 

Lothar I ror (840-8), 11, 12, 204, 

— IL (of Supplinburg) fied Saxon, em- 
peror (1225-37), 11, 12, 234, 235, 2 

_ king va France 54 8), & ak, ae 

— king of Lorraine (855-69), 11, 20 

— Frankish leader, 1, 218 

Lotharingia. rraine 

Lothan, Scotland annexes (1078), 
IM, we Edward III burns (Burnt 
Candlemas, 1356), 11, 241 

Lothians, St Cuthbert apostle of 
the, 11, 202 

Loubet, president of the French re- 
public, 1v, 230. 

Lours J, the Pious or the Debonnaire, 
king of the Franks, emperor, 11 9, 
12, 204, 232, 290. 2 
II, emperor, king of Italy, n 205, 

— III, the Blind, emperor Boo-oa8h 

king of Provence, 1 206, 207 

— IV (of Bavaria), emperor (1314-47), 
11 220, 331, 2 

— the German, king of the East 
Franks, 1 12, 204 205, 233 

— I king of Bavaria, 1v, 136 

— II, king of Bavaria, 1v, 185 

— IL, the Starmerer or le Fainéant, 
king of France (877-9), 11, 27, 206, 
a0 206, 239. 

— Iii, king of France (879-82) 11, 27, 

~ BN: utremer king of France 

4)_11, 30, 207, 240 
-¥ i Fainéant, king of France 
~7) 11, 209, 240 
— VI, the Fat, king of France (1108- 
) u, ara 242 

— VII, king of France (1137-80) 1, 
213, 242, 249 

_ VIIL king of France (1223-6), 1, 

a6, 242 

fx" s¢ hing of France (1226-70) 
tlis , 1, 74, 84, 1, 72 242-3, em 
bassy to Tartar Khan, u, 144, 
gives Venaisson near Avignon to 
the Papacy i. 1 =6a16,_ and 
Henry III of England, u, 76, ar7, 
a18 aga, and Sixth Crusade preae). 
1 979-86, 317 249, work of reforma- 
tion at home, 11, 86, 87, and Seventh 
Crusade (1270), n, 88, 218, canoniza- 
tion, 11, 90, coinage, 1, 108, and 
Joinville, 1, 220, Henry of Navarre 
a descendant of m, 87, Charles of 
Anjou and, 11, 93 94 258 {243 

— X_ king of France (1314-6), 11, 220, 

— XI, king of France (1461-83), 1, 
153% 226 244, quarrel with his 
father, Charles VII, u, 156, League 
of Public Good (1465), 1, 157, 226, 
his policy, u, 1g8, Burgundy and, 
11, 157, 158, 161, 162, 164, 168, 226, 
227, 244, 268, Philippe de Comines 
and, n, 226, and the Medici, 11, 176, 

[{n, 228, 237, 3 


54 498- 
— XII, king of France (1 1515) 
— XIII, king of France a6s04 4) 
early years of reign, i, 98, 100, 248, 
273, Marriage, 111, 274, overthrows 
ueen-mother, 1, ror, treaty of 
Montpelher with Huguenots (1622), 
m1, 249, Richelieu and m, 102, 103, 
108, "Day of Dupes , 1m, 108, and 
Gustavus Adolphus 1m, ie leads 
an army agamst Spanish (1636), 
11, 107, favourites of, 11, 109, and 
regency for Loffis XIV, 5, 138. 
— XIV, king of France (1661-1715), 
alls , 111, 164, 168, 11, 187-79, 224, 254~ 
9, 273-6, Sully and, 11, 272, Mazarin 


Lombardy —- Lucerne 


and, ui, 397~61,577, 974, ‘l'état, cent 
moi”, 1, 258, 160, policy, 1u, 16:1, 
163, 274, Colbert and, m1, 162, ag¢, 
and England, m, ass, Dutch War 
1672-8), 111, 163, 941, 974, 977, and 
omerama, iv, 241, and Sweden, 
11, 287, and Sobieski, in, 184, 
opposes Jansenists, 111, 975, truce 
with Emperor, 11, 296, revocation 
of Edict of Nantes (168s), 11, 106, 
his forces devastate Palatinate 
(1689), 11, 957, takes Namur (1692), 
in 257, and treaty of Ryswic 
(1697), iu, 975, Partition Treaties, 
m1, 258, 276, and the Spanish Suc- 
cession, 11 391, 238, 2375, 276, 
Wilham IIIs coalition against, 111, 
193, and Charles XII, 1v, aga, and 
the French Revolution, 1v, 233, his 
artists, 11, arz, centralization of 
government under, 1, 111, great- 
ness of France under, 1, 277, com= 
pared to Fredenck William, w, 
219, Frederick the Great on, 11, 
230, his landscape gardeners, 1v, 
, and results of Franco Prussian 
ar, 1v, 185, 186 
Lous XV, king of France (1715-74), 
ill, oe a11, 226, 233, 260, 276 
— XVI, king of France (1774-93), 11, 
109, 111, 263, 1V, 60, 64, 78, 209, fe 
233, 234, 235 
_ evit* ine of France (1793), 4 
—~— XVIII, king of France (sBrg-a4), 
1V, 71, 94 9S. 133) 232, 207, 218, 237, 


2 
— I the Great, king of Hungary 
(1942-82) i, 281, 222, 223 
— II, king of Hungary (1516-26), 11, 
48, 238, 239, 1v, 244 
— I, king of Naples duke of Anjou, 
M125 1, 224 
— II, king of Naples, duke of Anyou, 
— the Child, German king (899-911), 
21, 206, ft #3 
— duke o urgundy, the Grand 
Dauphin, 1, 168 (2/7 } 
— Napoleon, French emperor See 
Napoleon III 
ihppe, king of the French 
(1830-48), 1V, 72, 95, 135, 219, — 


238, 239. 1§ 
— of Bourbon, bishop of Liége, 1, 
Louisburg, 11, 261, 262 
Louise of Savoy, duchess of An- 

gouléme, mother of Francis I, 

11 44 46 
Louisiana, foundation (1608), 11, 277, 

and Seven Years ar, wt 278, 

France acquires, 1v, 81, US buys 

from Napoleon iv, 85 a14, 247, 

its secession in Civil War, iv, a4 

— Company John Law founds the 
(1717), 111, 260 

Louvain, battle of (89x), 11, 206, a40 

— Confession of (1 p44), 11, 240 

— University of, tounded (1425), 11, 
271 274 2 

Louvois, minister of Lows hy: if 

Louvre, 1, 1g0, 1, 81, 103, 1v, 7§ 

Lowe Sir Hilson, governor of St. 
Helena, 1v, 95 

Lowell, J R, on Dante, 11, ga 103. 

Lowestoft, battle of (1665), 111, ass 

Lowlands, and Norse invasions n1, 18, 

Loyola, Ignatius, m, 56 (#2), 5t- 
61, 240, a0" plan of the Society, 
i, 54, ‘spiritual Exercises + 111, 
55, Character, 111, §9. 

Litbeck, sv, ag8, 1ts commerce, 11, agg, 
Danes capture (1202), , 215, capi- 
tal of the Hansa, 11, 163, 253, road 
to Bambang oe: i, 285, revolu- 
tion under Wullenwever re Sy) 11, 
239. ago, and Napoleon, 1v, 

_ a of (16a9), Il, 222, 250. 

Lublin, Union of (1369), 11, 244. 

Lucan, Latin poet, i, 1 is 237 

Lucanians, Rome and the, 1, a9. 

Lucca, 1, 89, 11, 10§, 1V, 190 {aas. 

Lucerne, 11, 290, 3§3, it1, 339, @70} 1V, 
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Lucan, Greek satirist, 1, 194, 133. 
Lucthus, Roman satiriet, 1, 237 
Lucknow, 11, 181, 1V, 224. 
Luson, R u bishop of, 11, 99, 
10%, 10, 
Lucretius, Latin writer, 1, 337 
Lucullus, Roman general, 1, 83, azo. 
Luddite riots (1816), 1v, 227 
Luderitz, 1v, 1 13, I§t 
Ludlow, Edmund, English general, 
Ludolph the Carthusian, reputed 
author of the Jnifation, 11, 53. 
Ludovico 11 Moro, 1, 228 203 
Lugal-zaggisi,’ overlord of Sumer, 1, 
Luis, king of Spain, um, 260 
Luiz, king of Portugal, 1v, 22g 
Lule Burgas, battle of (1914), iv, 232 
Luneberg, joins Schmalkaldic 
League, 11, 39. 
Lunéville, peace of (x80r), 1v, 80, 125, 
213, 2 
Lusatia, 1, 210, a22, 224, 25% 
Lusignan kings of Cyprus u, 78 
Lusitama See Fortugal.. [19, 22 
Luther, Hans, father of Martin in, 
— Margaret, mother of Martin, in, 19. 
~ sag tlis , 111, 4, po. i, 286, 111, 
1 . 268-9, at ool, 111, 19 a4, at 
Erfurt, 11, 20, becomes a monk, 111, 
a1, at Wittenburg 11, 32, 23, his 
reaching, 11, 23, compared to St 
aul, m, 24, and Erasmus, 1n, 11, 
13, 36 and Henry VIII, w, 14, 35, 
238, Wittenberg theses (1517), 111, 
26, 238, summoned to Rome, 1u, 27, 
Papal legate receives at Augsburg, 
m1, 27, three great Reformation 
treatises 11, 29, excommunicated 
1520), il, 30, 31 238, and Diet of 
orms (1521) 11, 32-3, 238 Sor- 
bonne and 11, 77, translation of 
the Bible m 34, On the Secular 
Power, m= 36, Peasants War, 111, 


7) marnage, 111, , Lettle 
atechism, 11, 38, and Zwingh, 11, 
conference of Marburg 


qraia). 11, 239, German Bible com- 
leted (1534) 11 240, Concord of 
ittenberg (1536) 1: 240, personal 
characteristics 11 39, 35 40, his 
Views, 11, 255 111, £7, 19. 

Lutherans, Lutheranism, and the 
Confession of Augsburg, 1 39, 
Sweden and 11, 114, Philip of Hesse 
and, 11, 238, and Calvinism, m, 77, 
a72, and diet of Speier (1529), 111, 239, 
and Erasmus, 11 14, and transub- 
stantiation, m, 270, Wailham the 
Silent s family and, 11, 62, Charles 
V and it, 49, 50, 1n Poland m, 175, 
established in Bohemia m, 273, 
Diet of Augsbur (1559), 11, §1, 120, 
divisions with Calvinists, 111, 243, 
and Netherlands, m1 67, and Con- 
sensus of Sadomir (1570) it, 244, 
Gustavus eopnue and 1, 122 

Lutter, battle of (1626), 11, 122, 250, 


Lcitecnhete battle of (1762), 1, 26 

Litzen, battle of (1632), 11, 136 (222 3, 
107, %24, 136, 142, 2§1, 273, (38:3), 
1V, 93. 13% 

Luxembourg, count of, 1, 137 

-~ duke of, and Rousseau, iv, 38, 44 

— marshal, 11, 257 

Luxemburg, 1v, 258, Louis XIV be- 
meges (1681), 111, 164, French take 
16), 111, 286, Louis XIV surrenders 
3697), 11, 167, part of the Dutch 
aM soars by Lous nah oy 
169, Mariborou captures (: ’ 
i, 169, Touran takes (r798). iv, 
a11; France gains (1801), iv, 213, 
united with Holland and Belgium 
(1814), 1v, 237, made neutral, 1Vv, 
180, 28:, 2 

— house of (1347-1437), 11, 219, 238-9. 

Luxor, 1, 5 

Luynea, Albert de, French courtier, 
lily X05, 108, 104, 

Lyceum, at Athena ge 


Lyesa, naval victory of Saracens off, 
il, 90% (ss. 
Lycurgus, Spartan lawgiver, 1, 18, 
Lydia, Gyges, king of, 1, 205, with- 
stands the Medes, 1, 11, Alyattes 
of, 17,203, Croesus king of, 1, 20, 
aos, fans and, 1, 1%, 208, 223, 
rec, rehinee its satrap, 1, a2, and 
the Athemans, 1, 223, Alexander 
conquers 1, 207 
yesna See Desna (au, 245 

Lyly, John, dramatist and novelhst, 

Lyons, 1v, 258, Christians persecuted 
at, 1, 123, Irenzeus at, 1, a11, St. 
Louis at, u 77, Clement V and, u, 
100, 109, France obtains (1 ia il, 
243, 11, 93, St Bartholomew's Day 
massacre in, ut, 83, Rousseau at, 
1V, 30 33, siege of, 1v, 75, mas- 
sacres, iV, 210 

— battle of (197), 1, 222 

-— Council of (1245), 1 71, 32% 237, 
(1274). nu, 218 

— Gulf of, Nelaon in the, 1v, 106. 

— treaty of (1601), 11 247 

Lyric poetry, Greek, 1, 2a5, Roman, 


1, 237 

Lyriwal Ballads (1798), iv, at2 

Lysander Spartan commander, 1, a9 
go, 206, 224 

Lytton, Bulwer, ballad on the Nor- 
mans, ui, 


M 


Mably, abbé de French writer, 1v, 33. 

Macaulay,1 15 , on revival of letters, 
1 169, on history of the Jesuits 
11, §3, ballad on Ivry, 11, 89, on 
Frederick Wiham I, 11, 220, on 
Frederick the Great, a1, 224, on 
Black Hole of Calcutta, iv, 7, de- 
scription of Philip Francis iv, a0, 
on Warren Hastings 1v, 19 35 

Macbeth_ king of Scotland, 11, aro, 

— Insh Scot i, a1 

Maccabzeus, Jonathan, 1, 209, 

— Judas, 1, 209 

— Simon, 1, 209 

Maccabees, 1, 13, 327 

McClellan, Federal general, tv, 163, 
164, 165, 166 225 

McKanley, William, president of U S 
(1897-1900) 1Vv, 229, 230 

Macdonald French marshal, 1v, ata 

Macedonia 1v, 258, Greek colonies 
in 1, 222, Darius and 1, a2, Per- 
sians conquer (492 BC ), 1, 206, rise 
of (404-336 B Ch. 1, 22a, early 1n- 
habitants, 1, 33, 224, no literature 
1, 22§, power of 1 31, Philp II 
king of, 1, 207, Demetrius I king 
of, 1 a bes i a oman ro- 
vince (146 BC) 1, 209, 227, Alaric 
invades (396), 1, 235, Bulgarians 
invade, 1, 218, Slavs and Bulgars 
overrun (675), 1, 202, Ivan Asen II 
conquers (1218), 1 216, restored to 
Turkey, 1v, 228, Turkish reforms, 
iv, 247, unrest in, 1V, 230. 

Macedonian dynasty of emperors, 1, 
20§, 210, 


— War, 1, 70 208-9, 230. 

Machiavell Niccolo (1469 ~ 1527), 
Italian statesman in power, 11, 237, 
his code and that of St Lous, ii, 
89, on warfare of his time, 1, 171 
note, 177, represents worldly wisdom 
of Renaissance, un, 179, Catherine 
de’ Medic: follows maxims of, 1, 
78, Richelieu approves maxims of, 
11, 108, his Prince, i, 237 

Machin, Henry, discovers Madera, 
u, I 

Macieyownce, battle of (1794), 1V, azz 

Mack, Austrian general, iv 214 

Mackenzie, William Lyon, Canadian 
politicsan, iv, 220 

Mackintosh, Sir James, iv, aro. 
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Macmahon, marshal, and French 
preadent, iv, 184, 227 

Macon county, 1v, 156 

pe ee emperor, 1, Pcs 
adagascar, 11, 145, 11, 163, 1, 

Maddalena, Garibaldi gaa. iv, = 7 

Madeira, discovery of, 1, 188, 
the Navigator and, im, 265 

Madeleine, the, 1v, 

Madero, president of Mexico (1911- 
13) 1V, 232 

Madison, yenien: president of US 
(1809-17), iV, 225, 47 

Madras, foundation of (1639), 111, 277, 
iv, a, French take (i746, m1, 262, 
1vV, 3, English regain (1749), 1v, 3, 
French besiege, 1v,11, Clive reaches, 
iv, 13, Hastings at, iv, 17, Sir Eyre 
Coote sent to, iv, 22, straits of 
government of (1781), 1v, 23, its 
possessions, iv, 112 

Madrid, 1v, 258, Francis I a prisoner 
at, 11, 45, prince Charles and Buck- 
ingham in (1643) 11 250, Philip V 
at, 111, 169, 1es take (1706), 11, 
170, 259, Alles again occupy (1710), 
11, 259, Bolivar in, 1v, 140, French 
seize (1807), 1v 114, 141, Joseph 
and, 1v, 87, 114, 215, Napoleon 
takes (1808), 1v 215, Wellington 
and, 1v, 116, 118, 216, French aban- 
don (1813) 1v, 117, French enter 
(1823), 1v, 218, revolt in, Espartero 

remier (1854), 1v, 224, Prim as- 

sassinated in (1870), iv, 227 

— peace of (1617) in, 249 

— treaty of (1526), 1, 238, (16ar) 1m, 
249, (1630), 111 250, (r7a1) 11. a60 

Mad War, the (1485) 11, 227 

Mzecenas, patron of Horace and. 
Virgil, 1, 103 107, 109. 

Maelinmun, ui, 21 

nei sacked by Spanish troops 
1576) 1, 72, siege of (1579) 111, 73, 

rederick Henry of Orange Seduce 

ae 2), 13, 251 £ (1890) 
afeking, siege of (1899), 1v_ 230 

Magdalena R , Bolivar on the N.. 142 

Magdeburg Luther at school at, in, 
19 joins League of Schmalkalden 
(1531) 11, 39, resists the Interim, 
11 50, Siege of, 1, 51, 241, siege 
(1630) and sack of, 11, 128, 129, 136, 
251, 273 

Magellan Portuguese navigator, n, 


200, 111, ays. 266 

Magenta, battle of (1859), 1v, 136, 
174, 199 224 2 a 

Maversionten: Dattle of (1899), 7 

pages Carta (1a15) 11, 87, 216, 236 

— Grecia 1 26 28, 58 

Magnentius, Roman emperor (350-3), 
1 149, 21 

Maracnn: battle of (190 BC ), an 

Magnetism Gilberts pioneer wor 
on 1, 247 

Magnus St, n, 22 

_ i, Barefoot (1093-1103), king of 
Norway, 11, 32 211%, 212 

— VI_ king of Norway, 1, 218 

— VII, king of Norway and Sweden, 
11 220 

— I, king of Sweden, 11 222 

— II, king of Sweden, u, 218 

— Intercursus, commercial treaty 
(1496), 11, 228 

Mago, Hannibal s brother, 1, 74 


enry 


Magyars ae also sri tapes 
ungary), origin, 11, 34, 146, 247, 
settlements BE, ~ 962); Ny 206 By 


invasions of Germany, 1, 207, 233, 
Henry the Fowler defeats (oan. 
ll, 94, 207, 233, movement to pre- 
serve language of, 1v, 135 
Maharbal, Fanmbal s legate, 1, 69. 
Mahdi, the, 1, 197. 198 
Mahmud II, Sultan 
ars, 236. 
Mahratta Wars, 1v, 113, 214, 238 
Mabhrattas, independence of Moguls, 
1, 256, harry the Deccan, iv, 17 


» Iv, 2 
of Turkey, 1v, 
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take Trichinopoly (1740), 1v, 4, and 
the Afghans RAY Ml, ea 1v, 
18, 19, Council and affairs of, sv, 


ao, and the French, 1v, 21, and 
rajyah of Oudh, tv, 23, Hastings 
struggle wath (r78r), 1v, 24, their 
power, 1V, 112 

Maida, battle of (1806), 1v, 214. 

‘*Maiden , the, 11, 162 

Maulotin revolt in Paris (1382), u, 223 

Main, R, 1 23a, 1, 132 

Maine, Wilham the Con ueror con- 
quere (1063), 1, at PD sceeriay a 

orman possession (1069), 11, 3, 
unton with Normandy, Anjou, &c , 
it, 242, France conquers from Lng- 
land (1204), 11, 21s, and battle of 
Bouvines (1314), 11, 2423, and Lows 
II] s will, 1, 242, France regains, 

e ag becomes a royal — 
1481), 1, 2 1v 

Matus US ¥ blown up at 1 aie 

Maintenon, Mme de, 11, 275 

Mainz See Mayence 

Maupu, battle of (1818) 1v, a17 

Maustre, Joseph pat §4-18a1) French 
statesman and philosopher, 1v, 218 

Maitland of Lethington, Scots poli- 
tician, 1, 244 

Mastre de Hongrie, leads the Pas- 
toureux, 11 

Majorian, Western emperor (457-61), 


1, 354, 216 
M ibe Hill, battle of (1881), 1v_ 228 
Malacca, Albuquerque takes (1511), 
1, 237. Wan Diemen conquers 
1640), 11, 252, British take from 
utch iv, 211 
Malachy, king of Meath, u_a05 
— Ii, king of Meath, 11, 208, 209 
Malaga battle of (1704), in, 258 
Malako storming of the (rss). 1v, 
Malcolm I, king of Scotland (943-54), 
11 208 209 
— II king of Scotland (1005-34) it 
ne epee king of Scotland 
1057-93) 11, 210, ark 
_ iV, the Maiden king of Scotland 
1153-65) 1, 21 
Mantes Pattie of (936), 1, 207, (991), 


li, 
Maik Shah Seljuk emperor 1 arr 
Malines, Spanish sack of (1572) m1 


213 
‘Malowainot: Constitution of (1801) 1v, 
Malmoe, truce of (1848), 1v, 222 239 
Malory Sir Thomas, author of 
Morte d Arthur 427 
Malplaquet battle of (1709), 111, 170, 


as9Q, 2 

Malta iv, 258, Saracens capture 
(868) 1, 205, count Roger of Sicily 
takes (1 ; u, arx, Knights of St 
John and, uw, 12a, 152 248, im 48, 
2379 1v, 83 102, 104 238, fatlure of 
Turkish attack on (1565), 11, 243, 
Napoleon and, tv, 77, 78 102 103 
212, 235, British capture (1800), 19, 
103, 213, Great Britain and, iv, 81 


83 104, 237 of 
_ Knights of See Si John, Knights 
Malthus, T R (1766-1834), political 

economust, iv, a1a 
Mamelukea, and Crusaders, 11, 83 8s, 

seize power of the Caliphs (ages 

11, 84, 146, a17, massacre Christians 

at Antioch, A 88, capture Acre, 15 

» Turkgsovmethrow (1517), 11, 238, 

French ign against, 1v, 67 

78, massacre of (1811), 1v, 216 
Mamertines, Campanian mercenaries, 


1,6 

Manchester, earl of, English states- 
man, 11 147 

Manchu dynasty, overthrown (1911), 
tv, 23a. 

Mandeville Sir John, 1 187 

Man king of Sicily, n, ga, 96, 
Sty, 83 


8 . 2 
Manila, English take from Spain, in 


Manm, Damiele (1804-57), Itahan 
patriot, iv, 195, aaa. 
Manitoba, becomes part of Dominion 


of Canada (1867), i, 

Mannheim, taken by Bernard of 
Weimar (1632), 11, 351 

Manny, Sir Walter, and Charter- 


house, 11, 120 [219. 

Mannyng, Robert, English poet, 11, 

Manresa, Loyola at, 111, 54 

Mane, count oe von, German 
general, i, 122, 126, agg, 2§0, 273 

Manasfeldt, home of Luther at, 1, 19. 

Mansoura, 1 8o, 81, 83 84, 108, a:7 

Mantegna, Andrea = (1431-106), 
Itahan painter, 11, 228 

Mantes, 11, a42 

Mantinea, battle of (4:8 Bc) 1, 206, 
224, (362 BC ), 1, 31, 207, 224 

Mantua, Virgil and, 1, 102, succes- 
sion in a, 106 ago, 351, French 
siege of, 1v, 76, 77, ari, 212, Allies 
take (1799), 1v, 213, war with 
Austria, iv 192 

Mantuan Trials (18ga) 1v 196 223 

Manuel I, Comnenus, Eastern em- 
peror (1143-80), 1, 213, 314 249 

— II, Eastern emperor (1391-1425) 
31, 147, 223 fa 

— I, king of Portugal (1495-1521), 11, 

— II, king of Portugal (1908-10), 1v, 


231 1 255 
Manufactures, of the Middle Ages, 
Manuscmpts, Greek, brought to 
Florence, u, 252 
Manzikert battle ot sere) 1 @rt 
Manzon: (2785-1873) Itahan novel- 
ist 1V, 219. (1840), 1v, 221 
Maoris treaty of aitang: and 
Mapmaking, early u, 187, Colum 
bus and, ny, 1 
Mar, Alexander Stewart, earl of u 
224 [u ao. 
— Donald earl of, Scottish regent 
— John Erskine earl of, regent of 
cotland, 1, 244 
Marat Jean Paul, 
lutionist, 1v, 210 2 
Marathon, battle of (490 BC) 1, 22, 
206 223 (39. 239 
Marburg, Conference of (1529), 111, 
Marcabryn troubadour n, 215 
Marcel Etienne, revolutionary leader, 
11, 123 221, 243, 
Marcellinus, Roman officer 1 216 
Marcellus M Claudius Roman 
consul, 1, 70 208 [110 
—-— — grandson of Augustus 1 
— II pope (1585), 11, 242 
Marchand French soldier, 1v a30 
Marche, Hugh, count de la, 1 76 
Marches the iv 205, 225 
Marchfeld (Diurnkrut), 
(1278) 1. 218 
Marcian, Eastern emperor (450-7), 1 
216 267 
Marco, San, monastery of 1, 252, 11, 
Marcomannic War, 1, 211, 234 
Marcon, Italian scientist, 1v 229. 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, Roman 
emperor (161-80), 2/7, 1 124, 1 
120-7 231, 234 
Marden, battle of (871), 11, 205 
Mardiaa, battle of (315), 1, 213 
Mardonius, Xerxes general in 
Thessaly, 1, as 
Marengo, battle of (1800), 1v, 80 8s, 
95, 104, 213, 235 
Marcas, se of Denmark Nor 
way, and Sweden (1375-3412), 11, 32, 
222 
— (of France), queen of Edward I, 
sister of Phihp IV, 1 108, 244, 
— (of Anjou), queen of Henry VI, n, 


French revo- 


battle of 


154 1 

— Of Proveiice): queen of Lous IX, 
Mu, + 7%. . 8 ° 86, 1 

— (of Valo). ches of Heary IV, 11, 
8:, 83, 94, rte 

— (of Bn ouléme), ae of Navarre, 
sister of Francis I of France, 11, 80. 


Maida — Marseilles 


Margaret, St, queen ot Malcolm 
Canmore, 11, a1: 

~ Scotland (1286~go), 11, o13. 

— (Tudor), queen *) Jamnes IV, u, 208. 

— (of Lorraine), wife of Gaston. 
See Orle 


ans 

— (of Flanders), wife of Philip of 
Burgundy, Bly st. 

— (of York), wife of Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy, and ssster 
Edward IV, u, 158, 159, 244, 31, 4x 

— (of Austra and Burgundy), 
duchess of Savoy, governor of t 
Netherlands (1507-30), 1, 244, 11% 
41, 46, 937 

— duchess of Parma. See Parma 

Margarita island of, iv, 144 

Maria Marie (de Medici), queen of 
Henry IV of France, im, 95, 98, 
too, 108, (of Anjou), queen of 
Charles VII, 1. 133 

—I, queen of Portugal, 111, 264, 1, 


ar 

_ iL, queen of Portugal, iv, 220 

— (de France), countess of Cham- 
pagne, i, att 

— de France, French poet , 21 

~— Antoinette, queen of Lous XVI, 
1v 63, 98 210 234, 235 

— Carolina, queen of Ferdinand I 
ot Naples and Sicily, iv, 98 10 

— Casimir queen of John Sobiesk:, 
ui, 182, 184 

— Christina (of Naples), queen of 
Spain, 1v, 219, 

— — (archduchess), queen-regent of 
Spain See Christina 

— Eleanora (of Brandenburg), queen 
of Gustavus Adolphus, 11, 119 

— Louise, empress of the French, 1v, 
7%, 88 128, 236 

— — (of Gonzaga), queen of Poland, 
ml 1977 

— Theresa, empress, 111 
a26 232, 261, 264, 1V, 2 

— — queen of Louis Xiv, 111, 160, 


168 224, 


274 

nario J In 233 

— treaty of (1656), in, 254 

Marignano, battle of (1515), 1, 237, 
ai 

Mar ny Enguerrand de, mineter of 
Philip the Fair, 11, 11 


Marillac, the brothers, 11 2 

Marischal, George Keith, earl sn 233, 
1V, 44 

Marius, Caius, Roman general, z//, 
1, 80, 1, 79, 80 81 209, at 

Market Drayton, Clive educated at, 


1V 

Marlborough, John Churchill (1650- 
1722), duke of, English general, 
and ambitions of France 1 161, 
169 276, campaignsagainat French, 
it 170 ag8 2569 meets Charles XII 
at Altranst&dt 11, 196, 1v, 24a, 
dismissed i, 171, 259, compared 
with Belisarius 11, 246 

Marlowe Christopher (1564-93), 
English dramatist 11, 246 

Marly, chateau of Lous XIV at, m, 
172, 3V, 63 

Marmont (1774-1853), duc de Raguse, 
French marshal, iv, 94, 116, 216, 

Marmora Sea of, 1 4 

Marnix, Jean de, Ca 
11, 67, 243 

Maret daughter of T hacdora: 4 

Marriage, Prussia introduces civil 
(1875), 1v, 187 

Mars god of war, 1, 222, 23 

andes or battle of (1693) 1, a57 

Marsala (Lilybzeum), Garibald: and, 
IV, 203, 203 

Marseilles, iv, 258, a Greelt colony, 
: 65, 222, Children s Crusade and, 
13 49, de Joinville sets sail from, 11, 
78, commerce in Middle Ages, n, 
ass, duke of Bourbon fails to take 
(1524), 1, #98, plague in (1720), a, 


ease leader, 


Marsic War — Menes 


260, Napoleon’s family at, iv, 75, 
and the Continental System, 1v, A 
Marsic War See ar 
Marston Moor, battle of (1644), 11, 
146, It, 252 
Martial, Latin poet, 1, 337 
Martignac, French statesman, 1v, a19. 
Martin, St , of Tours, 1, 214 
— I, pope (649-53), 1, 185 {ast 
— V(Colonna), pope (1417-31), 11, 24, 
— I, king of Aragon, u, 224. 
— Francois, founds Pondicherry, 1v, 3 
~~ Marprelate tracts (1588), 11, 246 
Martinique, Gt Britain captures 
free) ut, 263, France obtains 
(1764), 11, 278, British take (1794), 
iv, 98, arz, Villeneuve at (1805), 1v, 
106, ot 187, 226 
Marx, Karl, German socialist, 1v, 
Mary AG Burgundy), empress, wife 
of Maximilian 11, 1g6 16a, 168, 
227, 228, 244, 267, 271, 1, 42 
— I, queen of England, 11, 141, 24a 
— Il, quest of England wy, 257 
— (Tudor) sister of Henry VIII, 
queen of Lous XII, 11, 267 
— (of Guise or of Lorraine), queen of 
James V of Scotland, m, 48, aq 
— Queen of Scots succeeds to throne, 
iil, 49, 240, lands in France ¢ 8), 
i, 243, marriage to Francis 111, 
8 242 272, returns to Scotland 
1561), 11, 243, and Eric of Sweden, 
m, rs, and Darnley, 11 243, 
marries Bothwell, 11, 243, taken 
risoner (1567) 1, 243, battle of 
Lanreide (1568), 11, 244, death, 
mm, 79 246 
Maryland, rebels invade (1862), 1v, 164 
Masaccio, Italian painter 11, 224 
Masaniello, leader of Naples revolt, 


Il, 353 
Maserfeid (Oswestry), battle of (642), 
ii, 20% 1V 225 
Mason, J M. American politician, 
Mass, movement for reform of the 
Il, 34, 35 39, abolished at Zurich 
(1525), 1, 238 Pars Placards 
against the (1534), 1, 240 
Massachusetts, iv, 48, 49 1 64 
spre epittag mrenee marshal 1v, 75, 
78, 118, 116, 119 313 216 
Maueininag. kin of Numidia, 1, 72 
Massowah, Italians occupy (188s), 
1v, 228 
Masulipatam, Col Forde storms, 
Matabele War (1893), 1v, 229 
Matilda, wife of Wiliam the Con- 
queror, 11, 16 [cany 
— countess of Tuscany See Zus- 
Mattathius, Jewish priest, 1, 209. 
Matthew of Westminster, 11, 1175 
en archd uke and emperor 
1612-9), 111, 245, 248, 249, 272, 273 
_ Corvinus, king of Hungary (1458- 
» i, 226, 227, 239 
Maupectus (1698-1759), French 
mathematician, and Frederick the 
Great, 11, 223, and Voltaire, 1, 


226 
Maurica, battle of See Chdlons 
Maurice, Eastern emperor (58-603), 
1, 180, 186, 219. 
— elector of Saxony See Saxony 
— prince of Nassau and Orange 
ee Orange 
— prince (palatine) See Palatine 
Mauritiue, 1v, 122, 236 
Maxentius, Roman emperor (306-1), 
1, 134, 213 
Maximian, Roman emperor (286-305), 
1, gt 132, 134, 213. 
— bis op: chair of, 1, 164 reo 
Maximilian 1, emperor (1493-1519), 
11, 267-8, marnage with Mary of 
Burgundy (1477), 11, 16a, 168, 227, 
239 244, 271, 1, 41, battle of 
uinegate gf oN nn, 227, expels 
Hunganans from Austrian duchies 
2490), 1, 2927} mes German 
g. 1, 297, treaty of Senlus, u, 


P® § 
1V, 


s97, his son Philip marries Joanna 
of Aragon (1496), n, 228, in, 268, 
treaty of Blois with Lous XII 
(zg04), u, 248, and Ivan ITI, 2, 174, 
assumes title of Roman emperor 
(x isi, 237, and Padua, 11, 237, 
ea with the pope (1st), ii, 
237, allied with Henry VIII against 
“rance (1513), 11, 237, battle of the 
Spurs (1g13), 11, 267, and Congress 
ee Vienna (1grs), i, 237, and the 
Reformation, 111, 97 269, death, m1, 


42, 2 
Maximilian II (archduke of Austria), 
emperor (1564~76), 111, 120, 243, 244, 


248, 272 

— (archduke of Austria), emperor of 
Mexico (1862-9), 1V, 225, 206 

— archduke of Austria, 111, 247 

—I (duke of Bavaria), elector of 
Bavaria, 111, 120, 126, 137, 132, 133+ 
144, 248, 272, 273. 

— count of Buren, in, 6a 

Maximin (Thrax), Roman emperor 

(235-8), 1, 130, a12 

— (Daza), Roman emperor (308-13), 
1, 133, 136, 213. {ara 

Maximus, Roman emperor (238), 1, 

— Roman pin it 1, 145, 214 

— Roman emperor (455) 1 1 Va 216 

Maya Indians, the omginal Magi of 
Chaldeea, 1, 12 

Mayence (Mainz), 1v 258, town of 
the Ripuanian Franks, u, 230, 
Charlemagne constructs a bridge 
at 1, 232, Leo IX holds a council 
at, u 37, Henry IV at am, ; 
Crusaders attack Jews of, 11, 248, 
forms League of Rhine cities, u, 
253, Albert of Austria ravages 
(1g01), u, arg, invention of printing 
and, 11, aa5 226, Luthers works 
burned at, 111 31, Gustavus Adol- 
pous takes (1631), 11 139-4, 253, 
mperialists take (1635), 11, asr, 
Turenne takes (1644), 111, 252, Met- 
ternich in, tv, 124, French take 
Hes iv, 210, Prussians take 
(1793), 1v, 210, Wilham I at (1870) 
iv, 183 

— archbishops of, 11 a1 238 

— Pragmatic Sanction of (1439), 11, 

225 

Mayenic: Charles of Lorraine, duke 
of, 1, 87, 88, 


Mayors of the Palace, 11, 301, a3! 

Mazarin, Jules (1602-61) French 
statesman, z//, 11, 160, im 158-62, 
274, Sully lays foundation for 
work of, m1, 273, Richelieu meets 
ut, 106, and conclusion of Thirt 
Years War, 11, 107, left to fins 
Richelieu s work, 111, 158, vA » and 
Belgium, 11, 159, and the Fronde, 
i, 159, 253, 274, and England, 1m, 
153, 160, 277, death, 111, 162, 166, 
254, greatness of France under, 
ut, 277, Lous XIV follows policy 
of, 11, 163, the French Revolution 
and, iv, a 

Mazeppa, Cossack leader, i, 198, 
259, 1V, 2. 

Mazzin. Giuseppe, Italian patriot, 
22, 1v, 198, birth, 1v, 135, and 
Metternich s system, tv, 135, founds 
Young Italy, 1v, 220, Garibald: 
— iv, 191, and the Roman Re- 
public iv, 135, 191, 197, 222, 239, 
and Garibaldy 1v, 196, , and 

icily, tv, 201, and Cavour, tv, 205 

Mazzo, battle of (1635), 111, 25% 

Meade, George Gordon, American 
general, 1v, 225 

Meath, Malachy I, king of, n, 205, 
M y II, king of, 11, 

Meaux, preachers pioneers of Re- 
formation, 11, 238, execution of 
the Fourteen of (1546), 1, 41, 
Enterprise of (1367), 111, 244. 

— treaty of (1299), 11, 216. 

Mecca, sis , 1, 190, 196, shrine of sun 


@ 
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worship, 1, ean gre cia ace 
 F ar ‘ en by the 
Wakabie, D8. 

Mechlin, 11, 64, 70. 

Mecklenburg, Wallenstein overruns, 
im, x23, Swedish forces in, 111, 129, 


132, 251 
Medellin, battle of (x809), 1v, 215 
Medes, Media, Israelites transported 
to, 1, 205, Lydia and Assyria and, 
1, 11, Median monarchy, 1, 205, 
Persians conquer, 1, 21, 205, 22 
Medicean Library (Laurentian), u, 


17 

Medic, house of, its rise, 1, 171, 352, 
banished from Florence, 1, 173, 
rivalry with Albizz: and Pitts, 1, 
174, et and San Marco u, 180, 
expelled from Florence (1494), i, 
181, 228, attempt to restore the, 11, 
183, Holy League restores (1512), 
1, 185, 1 237, 267, Medics popes, 
1, 177, 185, in, 237 238, Medics 
ucens, 1 185, second expulsion 
rom Florence (1527) 111, 239, Flor- 
ence surrenders to 111 99. 

— Alessandro de, duke of Florence, 
ill, 239. 

— Catherine de See Catherine 

-- Cosimo de ( Pater Patrize ), 2//, 


1974, NL, 173 «174 235 226 244, 3§2 
— Giovanni a8 he leo Xx, pope 


-——, ll, 


"73 252 

— Giuhano de (brother of Lorenzo), 
1,174, 178 226, 227 

— Lorenzo de (the Magnificent), 2// , 
M, 174, 11, ¥69-85 226, 227, 267, ap~ 
pearance, character and influence, 
N, 174 175 177, 2§2, toils conspiracy 
against Piero, uu, 174, and the 
Pazzi, 11, 175, 227, obtains a general 
peace 11, 177, his writings, 11, 178 

— Mariede See Marve 

— Picro (father of Lorenzo), n 226 

— — (son of Lorenzo), 1 177, 181, 267 

— Palace, u 173, 178, 182 

Medina, 1, 193 

— Coeh, duke of ut, 69. 

Mediterranean early navigators of 
the 1, 186, Viking pirates in the, 
1 187, mediaeval commercial towns 
of the, u, 2g5, almost a Turkish 
sea i, 52, French trade in the, i, 

, supremacy of the, 1v, 61 67, 97, 

os 99 103 ussti and, 1v, ata, 

and the Baltic iv, 2g0 

Medon, first archon, 1, 20 

Medum tower, 1, 6 

Meer Jaffier, nabob of Bengal, iv, 8, 
Q, 10, 11 13, 16 (224 

Meerut, Indian Mutiny begins at, 1v, 

Megalopolis battle of (431 B C ), 1, 207 

Megara and Athens, 1 19 

Megiddo, battle of (608 BC ), 1, 205 

Mehemet Al: (1769-1849), pasha of 
Egypt, 1, 84, 216, 218, 220 aa1, 22% 

Melanchthon, Phihpp, German _ re- 
former, 1, 2, 28, 39, 238 239, 269 

Melbourne, viscount (1779-1848), 
English statesman iv, 220 221 

Melegnano, battle of (1859), 1v aq 

Melito Garibald: lands near, 1v, 204 

Meloria, battle of (1984) 11, 218 

Melville, Henry Dundas, viscount, 
statesman, iv, 2 

Memiling, Hans, Flemish painter, 1, 


227, 255, At 

Memnon, colossal statue of 1, 

— of aoace opposes Alexander, 1 
37s 4) 

Memphis, Slane traditional founder 
of, i, 203, capital of Pharaoh, 1, 5, 
sarcophag: at, 1, 6, captu 
Assyria, 1, 205, Antiochus I 
(Epiphanes) takes, 1, 
enahem, king of Israel, i, 20 

Mendovg, ruler of Lithuania, 11, 217 

Lt alltel Ss at seabasesd in, 8g, 
eneptan, kin t, 1, 

Menes, first historic Lae of “Eeynt, 
i, 203. 
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Mentana, battle of (1867), 1v, 206, 226 

Mercenaries, among the Greeks, 3, 
go, 31, French, under Louss XIII, 
i, 11, Swedens French 1, 187, 
German and Swis, of Henry o 
Navarre, German and Swiss, at 
battle of Ivry, in, 89 Spanish, 1n, 
91, Venice employs, 11 173 

Meraa, nu, 17, 18, 20, 201, 203, 204, 
ao6, 207, 233 240 

Mercy, Franz von, Bavarian field 
marshal, 11 252 

Meredith, George (1828-1909), novel- 
ist 1v 224 

Merodach baladan, king of Baby- 


lon, 1 20 
Meroveus, king of the Franks, 1, 916 
Merovingian kings, 1, 3, 203, 216, 
231, 232 
Mersebury, battle of (933), 1, 207 
Mersen, treaty of (870) 11, 205 
Merton Nelson s estate at, iv, 106 
Mérv, Russia annexes (1884) 1v, 228 
Méry (sur-Seine) See Chalons-sur- 
arne, battle ¥v 
Measilim, king of Kish, 1, 203. 
Mesopotamia 1, 189, 205, 11, 144 
Messalina wife of Claudius, 1, 113 
Messenia, conquest by Sparta, 1 204 
Mesacman Wars 1 205, 1 31 
Messenians, freed by Epaminondas, 
esaina Normans take (1060), u, 
aio, Charles of Anjou attacks 
(1282), » Ferdinand II bom 
bards (1848), 1Vv, 194) Sicily freed 
except, 1v, 222, Royalists hard 
pressed in (1860), tv, a 
Mestizoes, or Spanish Indians, 1v, 
198 [72, 209 
Metaurus battle of the (B.C 207), 1, 
Metellus, Roman general, 1, 209, 23: 
Methodist revival (1729) 1m, 
Methuen, Lord English general, iv, 


230 
— treaties (1703), 11 258 
Metternich, prince von (1773-1859) 
Austrian statesman, 2//  1v, 128, 
1V 124-37, 217-22, and Tsar Alex- 
ander, 1v, 1as, and Napoleon, 1, 
124, 126, 127, and Talleyrand 
(1808), 1v, 127, 1n Paris (1810), 1v, 
ra8, and Napoleon in 1814, iv 93 
and Congress of Vienna tv, 190 
237, and the Holy Alliance, iv, 133 
245, and the Neapolitan liberals, 
iv, 190, and Congress of Troppau 
iv, 238, and Italy, iv, 135, and 
Congress of Verona, 1v a$5iy and 


Hungary, 1v, 134) fall of (1848), 1v, 
170, 19a, 23a, his character, tv, 
124, memoirs, iv, 126, 129, Bis- 


marck advises Austria to follow, 
iv, 276 
— Mme, tv, 128 
Metz, 1v, agg, town of the Ripuarian 
Franks, if, 230, capital of Thiérry, 
1, 217, Arnulf, bishop of, u, 231, 
asses to France (1553), 11, 268, 
apoleon III at (1870), 1v, 183, 
capitulation of (1870), 1v, 185, 227, 
ago, and peace of 1871, 1v, 18s, 
I 


Meuse 1 14a, ‘Beggars’ driven to 
mouth of the i, 69, death of Lous 
of Nassau near, i, 71, Prussia 
gains land on the (1713), 11, 276 

Mexico, its mines nearly lost to 
Spain, u, 190, Cortes conquers 
(1g20), u, 200 11, 238 266, inde- 
east of (1813) 1, a79, and 

turbide, iv, 218, independence re- 
cognized by US (1822) and Gt 
Britain (1824), iv, 218, Texas 
secedes from, iv, 158, war with 
US (1846), 1v, 221, 222, 248, the 
French im, tv, 180, 225, 226, 240, 
revolution (1913), 1v, 232, war with 
U S (2924), iv, 232. 
Mezzolim, Sylvester, 


fnar, w, 26. 
Maan, battle of (1843), 1v, 2a: 


Dominican 


Michael, St., appeara to Joan of 
o 1, 233. 

— I, Eastern emperor (811-3), 11, 204 

— II, Eastern emperor ( )y 1p 204. 

— III, Eastern emperor (842-67), 11, 

+ 205, 247 210 

» Eastern emperor (1034-41), 0, 

— V, Eastern emperor (1043-2), 11, 210. 
I, Eastern emperor (1056-7), 11, 
Vil Eastern emperor (1067 "a 

aca $ 1007-79), 11, 

— VHI, Palsologus, Eastern em- 
peror (1261-82), 11, 228, 247 

— Romanoff, Taar (1613-43), 11, 248, 
1V, 242 

— Korybut Wismowiecks, king of 
Poland (1669-73) 11, 178, 180, 255 

—- III, Obrenovich, prince of Servia 
(1840-2, 1860-8), 1v, 225 226 

Michel Angelo (1475-1564), Itahan 
painter and sculptor, 11, 93, 171, 178, 
183, 2§3, 253, m1 2, 

Michelet, Jules (179-1874) French 
histonan, on ante and the 
Papacy, 11, 99, estimate of besiegers 
of Orleans, n, 134, on English vic- 
tories in France, ii, 14x 

Midas king of Phrygia, 1, 205 

Middelburg, Spanish surrender(2574), 
Ml, 7X, 248 

Middle Ages (see Hansa, Monasti- 
cism Kenatssance), 1, 241, 229-50, 
long contest between Papacy and 
Empire_n, 23a, the beginning of, 
nu, 1, Frederick II most brilhant 
falure of u 237, execution o 
Savonarola a last flutter of, u 185 
closes with establishment of Haps- 
burg dynasty, 1, 239, the nations 
at end of, 1 256 [1, 249 

— class, its rise from the Crusades, 

Mieczyslaw I ruler of Poland, n 208 

Miguel dom, usurper king of Por- 
tugal (1828-44) iv 218 az9, 220 

Myatovich, on siege of Con- 
stantinople, 1, 149 note 

Mikado, restored (1866) 1v, 226 

Milan, iv, as9, seat of empire of the 
west, 1, 131, 213, St Ambrose, 
bishop of, 1, 145, 214, Theodosius 
does penance at, 1, 214, taken by 
the Goths (538) 1, 165, 218, great- 
ness of, 1, 61-2, the Iron Crown 
and the archbishops of, 1, 62, 
famed for armour and banking, 1, 
6a, and Frederick Barbarossa, 11, 
63 64, 65, a14, rebuilt, n, 67, grow- 
ing importance, 11, 252, the Vis- 
conti and, 1, 91, 218, asa, Henry 
VII receives the Iron Crown at, 
u, ro4, Lionel of Clarence marries 
a Visconti at, 1 128, war with 
Florence (1390-2), 1, 252, treaty 
between ( as and J gabe 
against (1424) 1, 224, arma-~ 
oncla executed b Vensbaas in war 
against, nu, 225, Cosimo allies Flor- 
ence with, 1, 173, resists Venice 
and Naples, n, 173, Francesco 
Sforza and, 1, 172, 2§2, peace of 
Lod: (1454), u a96, and the nsing 
against Medic: (1464), 1 174, 

enoese rise against, u, 176, 
oppose Venice, u, 177, Gian Gale- 
azzo Viscont: obtains title of duke 
of, u, 223, and France u, 228, 
ut, 237, 267, and the empire, 11, 
43: 23 268, pranecece ae ane 
i, 238, siege of, 111, ed 
value to Francis I and Charles V, 
11, 47, surrenders to Imperialists 
(x () m, 239, Philip II and, 11, 
a7z, under the Sforzas, 11, : 
branch of Hapsburga holds (1624), 
11, 103, Spaniards driven from, 111, 

sza, and archduke Charles, m, 168, 

and War of the Spanish Succession, 

1, 975, 276, given to Austria by 

treaty of Utrecht (1713), mu, 193, 

captured by French and Spanish 

(17¢s), 1n, 261, retaken (3746), 11, 


f | Minden, 


Mentana — Mithra 


246, French occupy, iv, 76, 211, 

ussians and Austrians under 
Suvoroff take (+799), iv, 213, Nae 
poleon occupies (1800), 1v, 213, Na- 
poleon crowns himself at, iv, 84, 
a4, revolution in (1848), 1v, 192, 
222, 239, revolt at (1853), 1v, 196. 
French defeat Austrians and free 
(2859) 1V 224. 

Milan 1V, king of Servia (1884-9), 1v, 
226, 229, ae ui, 46 

— Charles of Bourbon made duke of, 

— convention of (1707), 11, 249. 

— articles of (62a), 11, 249. 

— edict of (323), 1, 136, 213, 236. 

— Perpetual Peace of (1639), 111, a§t 

-— Decrees (1807), iv, a 

Milazzo, battle of (1860) 1v, 225 

Miletus, cnet city ie Ionia, 1, a1, 223 
siege of (334 BC) 1, 37, 

Military ke (see 1 Mind # John, 
Knights of, Sword, Knights of, 
Zemplars, Teutonic K nights) I, 
a IV, 19 

Mat’ James, on Warren Hastings, 

Milo, rival of Clodius, 1, 94 

Milosh Obrenovich, prince of Servia, 
1V, 257, 219, 221, 224 

Miltiades, Athenian general, 1, a1, aa, 


206, 223 
Miltitz, Charles von, opponent of 

Luther, 3, 28, ag. 
Milton, gone (1608-74), 11, 256 
Milvian Bridge, 1, 134 (2/2 ) 154, battle 

of the (3a), i; 13 » 233 

attle o (1759) in, 26a 

Minerva goddess of wisdom, 1, 237 
Minnesingers, Walther v der Vogel- 

weide the greatest of the, 1, arg, 

songs of, 11, 236. 204 
Minoan period of civilization, 1, 203, 
Minorca, Leake and Stanhope take 
pee il, 259, Eogland obtains 
1713), i, 171, 276, French capi 
(1756) 1 262, British base in Seven 
Years War, 1v, 98, treaty of Pane 
and (1763), 11, 278, French capture 
(178a), 11, 264, ceded to Spain, m, 


279 
Minories, origin of name, 1 58 
Minorites (see also Franciscans), 1, 


Minos ayoeety of Cretan kings, 1, 13 
Minot, Laurence, Enghsh poet, 1, 
2al 


Minotaur, story of the, 1, 1 

Minsk, Napoleon and (Bri), iV, 129 

Minturn 1, 8x 

Minucius Rufus, 1, 68, 69 

Minyans, 1n Greece, 3, 14. {a78 

Miquelon French obtain (1763), 11, 

Mirabeau, comte de (1749-91), French 
politician iv, 64 66, 209, 244 

Miracle of St Catherine, muracle 
play 1, a12 

Miracle plays, u, a12 

Miranda (1756-1816), Spanish-Ameri- 
can revolutionist, 1v, 140, 341, 142, 

Pico 


143 216 

Mirandola, della, 
Itahan, nu, 178, 183 

Missionaries, early, 11, 1 

Missions, to Iceland, 11, 187, early, 
Church of Rome, u, aga, 
Gregory the Great, 11, 230. 

Mississipp1, De Soto discovers, 11, 
ago, and treaty of Paris (1763), 11, 
278, and Spain (178:), 1v, §2. 53, 
and slavery, 1v, 155, 156, 247, and 
Civil War, 1v, or 165, 166, 

Missolonghi, end of defence of (1896), 
IV, 239. 

Missour:, admitted to U S (1822), 1v, 
247, pr very attitude of (2835), 
tv, 187, Missourt line, tv, 160, under 
martial law (1861), 1Vv, 263, re- 
covered to the Union (186a), iv, 164 

— Compromise (1820), 1v, 218, 247, 

of (1854), 1v, 3568, aag. 

Mithra, worshipped at Rome, 1, 124; 

reve by Juhan, 1, 141. 


learned 


of 
° 


Mithridates VI — Mornington 


Mithridates VI the Great, 1, 80, 8:, 


Mitindawe Ware, 1, B20, 23% 


Mittau, Gustavus Ageppss captures, 
m1, 190, Charles XII captures, 10, 
Mitylene, siege of, 1, 38 [29a 

Moawiya, caliph, 11, 207 

Mocha, ee brought to Europe 
from (1616), 111, a49- 

Modder River, battle of (x899), 1v, azo 

Modena, included in Cispadane Ke- 
pubic (1796), 1v, a12, held by Haps- 

urgs, 1v, 190, joins League of 
Italian provinces (859). 1V, 200. 

— battle of (1799), 1v, a3. 

Modern History, summary of, 1, 221, 
divimons of, 1, 266, great move- 
ments of, 11 265 

Moderniam, 1v, 226 

Meeris, lake, 1, 6 

Meesia (see also Bulggria, Servia) 
Decius defeated by Goths in 25th 
1, ara, Constantius defeats Goths 
in (332), 1 a13, occupred by Bul- 
garians (679), 11, 202 

Mogul, the Great, 11, 166, 11, 248 

— empire, Baber founder of (1526), 
u, 148, 11, 239, conquest of India 
secured (7556), 11, 242, 1n decline, 
11, 259, 202, and Rohillas 1v, 18, 19 

Mohacs, battle of (1526), 11, 48, 239, 
iv, 244, (1687), m1, 25 

Mohammed (570-632), founder of 
Mohammedanism, 1 190-9, 11, 247-8, 
birth, 1, r91, 218, the Hey:ra (62a), 
1, 193 2X9, summons Herachius, 1, 
188, Koran, 1, 195, successors, 1, 
188, 795 245 

— I, Turkish sultan (1413-21), 1, 224 

— II, ue sultan (1451-81), 2/2, 

1, 148 149, 177, 225 

_ ul, Terkish sultan (1595-1603), 
Il, 24 

— IV, Parkish sultan (1648-87) 1, 
179) 25 247 

_ Vv Tirkish sultan (79097), 1V, 231, 

— Kiuprils, vizier of Turkey ee 
Kiuprils 

Mohammedanism, Islam Arabicname 
of, 1, 193 u, 248, its character, 1, 
198, 199, its spread, 1, 198 M, 201-3 
247-9, among Mongol Tartars 11 
144, conversion of the Turks, 11, 

4, and the Empire, 11, 247 

Mohammedans, advance to Con- 
stantinople, 1, 186, recapture Edessa 
(1144) 1, ata power in Asia again 
consolidated, ii, 214, Loyolas so- 
ciety aims at converting, m1, 54, 
conquest of India begun (1526), iu, 
239, Turks are, 1v, 143 

Molay, Jacques de Grand Master 
of the Templars, u, 111, 11 

Moldavia independent of Hungary 
(1360), 1, 232, Stephen the Great 
and (1475), 1, 227, Suleman an- 
nexes part of (1536), 11, 240, Polish 
suzerainty over (1597), 11, 247, 
Turks recover (1612), tii, 248, Poles 
attempt to recover (1620), 111, 249, 
Turks in (167a), 1, 179, alhance 
with Hungary (1676), 111, 180, and 
Sobiesk: (1684), m1, 184, Poland 
extends to, 11, 192, Russians oc- 
cupy (1769), 1, 263, Ypailant: in- 
vades (1821), 1v, 218, 245, Russia 
and Turkey and (1826), 1v, a19, 
Christian governors granted to 
(2829), 1v, 245, occupied by Rus- 
sian i (1848), 1Vv, 245, union 
with Wallachia to form Roumana 
(1859), 1v, ane 

Molé, count, French minister, 1v, 220. 

Mohiére (1622-73), French dramatist, 
1, » i, 162, 245 

Mollwitz, battle of (1741), 1, 224, 261 

Moltke, count ear te Prussian 
general, 1v, 74, 178, 180, 182, 183, 


104, 24 
Moluccas, Dutch and (x61), 111 
Monarchy, eaghak ca 
Vout. IV 


abolishes (1649), 111, 983, abolished 
in France (1792), iv, ato, its 
strength among the nations, 111, 265. 
Monasteries, Gregory the Great 
founds, 11, 230, dissolved by Eaatern 
em (770), 1, 203, Norsemen 
at nglish, 1, 240, trade of 
Florence with Clyde, 1, 170, dis- 
solution in England (1536), in, ago. 
Monasticism (see also Capuchins, 
Dominicans, Franciscans, Jesutts, 
Milttary Orders, Theatines), 1, 
249-so, rise of, 1, 175, 176, 213, 
Basil a pioneer of, 1, 214, 236, 
foundation of Cluny Abbey (910), 
u, 36, 207, Hildebrand and, 11, 39, 
235: under Innocent III, 1, agi 
sregory IX establishes, 1 216 St 
Louis and n, 87, Brethren of the 
Common Life founded (1380), 4, 
aaa, influence at time of Refor- 
mation, 11, 20, movement for abol- 
tion of, 1, 34, Loyola goes beyond 
existing systems of, 11 56, religious 
orders suppressed, in France (1789), 
1v, 209, 1n Germany, iv, 187 
Monastir, battle of (gra), 1v, 23a 
Moneylending, in Middle Ages n, 108 
Mongols (see also Huns, Seljuks, 
Tartars) mvade China (1210), 1, 
a16, advance into Russia (1224), 
1, 216, defeated at Olmiitz and 
Neustadt (1242) 1, 217, capture 
Bagdad and destroy Abasside Cal- 
phate (1258), 1, are take Damas- 
cus (1260) u, 217, Mongol dynasty 
in China founded, 11, arg, take 
Moscow (1382), 11, 223, Turks are, 


IV, 243 

Monk, general, u, 754 254, 255 

Monks oe also Monasticism), 1n 
early church, 1, 183 213, raided by 
pirates, 1, 14, 15, and Erasmus, 
i, 11 

Monmouth, James, duke of, 11, 256 

Monophyaite heresy 1, 159. 

Monopolies English Parhament at- 
tacks (r6ar), 11, 249 

Monopoly Act (1624), 111, 350 

Monreale_ church of, 11 96 

Monroe, Robert, on Gustavus Adol- 
phus 11, ray 

— James, president (1817-25), 1v, 
at7, 247 248, 

— doctrine, iv, 56 218, ago, 248 

Mons, Louis of Nassau seizes (1572), 
11, 69 244, siege of, 111, 69, 70, 244, 

art of the Dutch Barrier, in, 169, 

Malplaquet near, m, 170, French 
take (1691), 11, 257 

— Lactarius, battle of (553) 1, 218 

Monsteur, peace of (1 76) See Beau- 
lreu, edict of 

Monson, George, member of Indian 
Council, 1v, 30, 2x 

Monstrelet, French chronicler, on 
siege of Orleans, 11 1 

Montagu, Charles, py of Hahfax, 
English statesman, 1, 257 

Montagues, at Verona, u, 105. 

Montaigne (1533-92), French essayist, 
1, 1§8, 111 245 
ontalembert, on monachism, 1, 175. 

Montaperti, battle of (1260), 1, 217 

Montauban, 1m, 83 102 

Montcalm marquis de (1712-59), 
French general, 11, 262 

Montcontour, battle of ( 1560) 11, 244 

Monte Cassino, #//., 1, 176, St Bene- 
dict and, 1, 176, 218, 250, sacked by 
Lombards, 1, 577, Gregory VII at, 


il, 4 

Montsbello battle of (1859), 1v, 224 

Montecucul, Austrian general, 111, 
958, 1V, 244. 

Montenegro, 1v, ag9, defeats Turkish 
expedition (s85a° 1V, 223, its cone 
stitution, 1v, 247; and Convention 
of Scutan, 1v, 295, Bosma and 
Herzegovina and, 1v, 246, takes 
Aativari, Dulegno, &c., iv, 228, 


a 
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independence recognized (1878), rv, 
246, obtams Duleigno (1880), 1Vv, 
aa8, declares it a kingdom 
(rgto), iv, 231 

Montereau, Jabn of Burgundy mur- 
dered at, 13, 224, [agg. 

Montes Claros, battle of (665), iit, 

Montesquieu (1689 - 1788). rench 
writer, 2/1, 1v, 32, 1V, 28, 33, 63. 

Montevideo British capture (1807), 
IV, 21g, new junta captures (1813), 
1V, 44) fall of (1814), 1v, 217, Gari- 
baldi finds a home in, 1v, 19x 

Montferrat, marquis of 11, 126 

— Wilham, marquis of, 1, 63, 68. 

— Bontface III, count of, 11, 249. 

Montfort, Guy de, 11, 98. 

Months, Roman names of the, 1, 97. 

Montiel battle of (1368), 11, 222 

Montlhery, battle of (1465), u, 157, 


I 

Montlous, Rousseau at, 1v, 38. 

Montmartre, 11, 142, 1, 55 

Montmorency family, Gaston and, 
111 109. 

~~ Anne, duke of, 1, 272 

— Henry, duke of, 11, 109, ago. 

— chateau of, Rousseau at, iv, 38. 

Montpellier, Rousseau at, iv, 33, 

—— peace of (1622), 11, 249. 

Montpensier, Mile de, ii, 108 

— Louis, duke of, a, 72 

Montreal capitulates (1760), 11 262 

Montrose, James Graham, marquis 
of, 11, 148 252, 253. 

Montserrat, 111, 54 {u, 62 

Monza, Iron Crown of Lombardy at, 

Monzon, Shay fre (1626), 11, 250 

Mookerheide, battle of (574), i, 24 

Moore, Sir John, English general, 
iv, 87, 114, 147, 215, 236 

Moors (see also Mortscos, Saracens), 
defeated in Africa by Solomon, 1, 
217, rebellion (543-58), 1, 218, over- 
run Spain (711) , 2 203, Charle- 
magne checks, 1, 5, 46-7, 203, 
settle on Provencal coast (888), 11, 
206, John X forms a league against 
(916), 11, 907, kingdom in Spain 
dissolved, u, 245, Portugal won 
from the (1064), 1, 211, Toledo re- 
covered from (1084), 1, 211, Malta 
taken from (10go), 1, arr, Valencia 
taken from (1094), 1, 211, crusades 
against, 1, 237, Moors restricted to 

ranada 1, 190, 218, 245, defeated 

at Rio Salado, 1, aar, end of ther 
power in Spain (1492), 1, 143, 188, 
r 191, 227, 229, 245, religious 
influence in Europe, 1, 247, 11, 43 

Moorshedabad, iv, ro, 16 

Morat, battle of (1476), 11, 166, 227 

Moravia, Suevi in, 1, 235, Bohema 
conquers (1037) 11, a10, Bohemia 
cedes to Hungary (1478) un, 227, 
emperor cedes to Archduke Mat- 
thias (1608), 11, 248, Frederick the 
Great invades (1741), 11, 261 

Moray: James Stuart, earl of, regent 
of Scotland, m1, 243, 

More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), En 
lish statesman, 111, 3, 6, 15, 16, oe, 


240. 

Morea, Turks conquer (1460), 11, 226, 
Holy League and, 1v, 244, Venice 
and, 11, 256, 258, 1v, 244, Turks 
reconquer, in, 260, iv, 244, Greek 
revolt 1n (:821), 1v, 218, Ibrahim 
and, tv, a19 

Moreau, French general, iv, 76, 80, 
213. 220, 253 

Morgarten, battle of (1315), 1, 163, 

Morillo, Spanish general, iv, 143, 144, 

wits: 146, 217 a 
oriscos, 111, 98, 166, 244, 24 

Mormon, book 7) compared to 
Koran, 1, 196 

Mornay, Philippe de, Huguenot 
leader, 111, 84, 94. 

Mornington, Garrett Wellesley, eart. 
of, father of Wellington, 1v, 1212 


71 


gi2 


Mornington, Richard, Lord, brother 
of Wellington, 1v, 111 
orocco, Spain at war with (1859), 
iv, 224, treaty with France (1901), 
1V, 930, Crimes (rg0s), 1Vv, 208h, 
ere oi 1), IV, sol, 232 
— sultan of, and Frederick the Great, 
1, 229. 
Morosin, Francesco, Venetian gene- 
ral, 1, i 
Mortemer, battle of (1054), 1, ar0 
Mortimer, Roger, n, 115 {u, 206 
Mortimer’s Cross, battle of (1461), 
Mortmann, statute of (1279), 1, 218. 
Morton, James Douglas, earl of, 
regent of Scotland, ii, 161, 111, 244, 
8 and, 111, 3 
— John, cardinal, chancellor of Eng- 
Mosaic work, Lorenzo de’ Medici 
revives 11, 198. 
Moscow iv, agg, growth of princi- 
ality, 1, ag4, taken by Mongola 
1 8; 1, 223, Ivan the Great ruler 
of, 1, 226, Basil 11] taar of (1505), 
1, 228, khan of Crimea burns 
(1571) 111, 244, Nikon becomes 
atriarch of (1652), 111, 253, Charles 
II and, 11, 197, 198, 1v, 242, Ger- 
man engineers in, 1, 205, head- 
uarters of English trade, 11. 205, 
first Russian newspaper in, 111, 215 
repugnance of Peter the Great to, 


11, 213, Napoleon and, 1v, 91, 130, 
2x6, 236, retreat from, iv, ga, 117 
Moe Germans and the (1870), 1v, 

I 
Moslemah, Arab general, 11, 202 
Moslems See Mohammedans 
Mosquito Shore, Columbus at the, u, 


I {u, x 

Most Christian King, title first ven: 

Mosul, Nureddin, Turkish viler of, 
iM, 213 

Motiers, Rousseau tn, tv, 44 

Motley, J UL (18x4-77) American 
historian 1v_ 169. 

Tes, ' vehicles, become gg 
1894), 1V, 249. 11, 177 

Motteville, Mme de, on the Poles, 

Mount Badon, battle of (516), 1, 217 

— Seleucus, battle of (353), 1 a1 

— Vernon, Washington and, ¢//, 1v, 
4. 1v, 48, 54, 57 

‘“‘Mountain, the’, French Revolu- 
tion extremists, iv, 234 

Mountjoy, lord, patron of Erasmus, 
WwW, 3 

Mozart, Wolfgang (1756-91), Aus- 
trian composer, iv, 210. 

Muaviah, Moslem leader, 1 196 

Miffiing, German leader, 1v, 120 

Muhlberg, battle of (1547), in, 50, 241, 


Muahidorf, battle of (1322), 1, 220 
Mukden, battle of (1905) IV, 23% 
Mulattoes, or Spanish negroes, 1v, 


x r 
Mulhouse, von Hagenbach and, u, 
Mummuus, Roman leader, 1, 2 
Minchengritz, convention of (1833) 


1V, 220. 
Munda, battle of (Bc 45), 1 132, 210. 
Mungo, St (Kentigern), 1 182, 219. 
Munich, 1v, a59, Catholic League 
formed at (1609), 11, 248, surrenders 
to Gustavus Adolphus (1632), 1, 


Muncipal Reform Act (3835), 1v, 220. 
woe Anabaptist revolution in 
ry} in, 2 
Murad sce alae Amuratt), I, 
urlash sultan (1 5), 111, 245 
-- V, Turkish sultan, (1876), iV, 237 
Murat, Joachim, king of Naples 
(1808-15), 1v, 11g, 214, 315, 217, 296, 


s 
_ crows prince, iv, 198. {a18, 
Muraa, Christians conquer (1965), 1, 
Muret, battle of (1213), ui, 226. 
Murfreesborough, battle of (1863), :v, 
ang. 


Mursa, battle of (351), 1, a: 
Mirzsteg, programme of (1903) hs 
ago 
Muscovite Sisters, convent of the, 11, 
Muscovy, 1, 146 

uses, the nine, 1, 222. 
Music, Greek, 1, 326, Rousseau and, 


iv, '» ’ 3 2 
Musta iat ers fe (x695- 


TP Tian sultan (06th, 1S 
Mutiny, at Spithead and the Nore, 


iv, 214 223 

Mycale, battle of (B C 479), 1, 25, 206, 

Mycene, in Homer, i, 15,, ancient 
civilization of, 1, 13, : 

Mycerinus, Egy tian king, 1, 203 

Myle, battle o: {s C a6o), 1, 208, 

Mysore, 1v, a2, 112 

— War, second 1v, aro 

Mysticism, Loyola s system of 1, 56 

Mythology, Greek, 1, 2aa, Teutonic 
and Scandinavian, 11, agg. 


N 


Naarden, Spanish sack of (1572), 111, 


oO, 2 
Nivon’ us, king of Babylon, 1, 205 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, 1, 


ao 
N actels, battle of (1388) 1, 223. 
Nevius, Latin epic poct 1 237 
Naussus, battle of (269), 1, aza 
Najara See Navarete 
Najera, duke of, patron of Loyola, 
Mi 53 
Namur, Czesar takes (BC 57), 1, 89, 
don John seizes (1577), 11, 73, 245, 
ae way teens e 3), MI, 257, 
ham akes (1695), i11, 257, 275, 
Blucher at, 1v, 120 . 728 
Nancy, Charles the Bold and, 1, 164, 
— battle of (1477) 1, 167, 227, 244. 
Nanshan, battle of (1904), 1v, 231 
Nantes, 1v, 259, Vendéans and (793), 
iv, 210 
— edict of (1398), 11 91, 98 104, 166, 
247, 272, revoked (1685), in, 95, 106, 
165, 166 167, 257 275 
Nepet Sir Charles (1786 - 1860), 
mtish admiral, iv, 220, 221 
— Sir Charles James (1782-1853), 
British soldier 1v, 2a1 
— John of Merchiston, inventor of 
logarithms, 11, 248 
Na ‘es (Neapol:s) 
arthaginians, 3, 
ree see? 1, 20%, Tall aes 
» 1, 164, a7, Lotila takes (543), 
‘ 308. romaine outside Lomsbacd 
kingdom, 11, 230, Normans capture 
(1138) n, 223, Wilham the Bad, 
ing of Sicily and Naples, 1 214, 
enry fails against (1191), 11 
ars, Otto IV’s claims on, il, 237, 
Conrad IV and Manfred take 
(zagr), 1, ar7, university founded, 
it, 55: and Charles of Anyou, n, 
96, Conradin and Frederick at, n, 
» Dante a student at, n, gs, 
Stay se arated from (1282), u 218, 
Sicily refuses to be yomned to (1294), 
u, 219, Petrarch and, 11, r70, feudal 
pnivileges linger in, 11, 172, Charles 
of Durazzo conquers (138:), 11, 242, 
Ladislas king of (1398) 1 223, re- 
sisted by Florence and an, 1, 
173, Alfonso V of Aragon conquers 
(1435), 1, 25a, Lorenzo de’ Medica 
visits, u, 176, Renés claim to 
crown of, 1, 176, pose Venice, 
u, 177, beginning of French con- 
vests, u, 246, Charles VIII of 
rance and, n, 18:1, rat a28, : 
oins League of Venice, i, 
pil partition arranged (1§00) M11, 
wit rench driven (xg04q), 1, 


rancis I and, ti, 43, 45) 46, 


iv, 259, resists 
o, harbour of 
elisarius takes 


Mornington — Napoleon III 


besie by French and Genoese 
(: + 13, 239, Bip II gl ts 
7556), 1, 272, revolt again n 
tre 11, 2§3, branch of the Hape- 
burgs holds, 11, 103, don Juan o 
Austria suppresses revolt (1648), 
m1, 253, the War of the Spani 
Succession and, 1, 17%, 275, 976, 
and the Coal:tion against Fr: 
iv, 77, Nelson at, iv, 98, 10a, revo 
lution of 1798, 1v, 193, French oo 
cupation of (3799), iv, 81a 2133 
treaty of Florence and (x80r), 1v, 
ax3, France willing to withdraw, 
iv, 81, Murat becomes king of 
(1808), 1v, arg, 236, Pius VII sup- 
ports against Napoleon, 1v, 88, and 
the Congress of Vienna, iv, 134, 
190, 237, Murat at, iv, 119, Car- 
bonari rising (x820), 1v, 190, 218, 
238, battle ot Rieti (1821), 1v, 238, 
erdinand II and, 1v, 197, consti- 

tution of 1848, 1v, 197 222, and 
restoration of Pius IX, 1v, 193, 
crushes Sicilan revolution (1849), 
iv, 223 and Lucien Murat, iv, 198, 
and the movement for Itahan unity, 
1V, 204, 205, 23%, 239 

Naples, Sergius IV, duke of, 11, 3a 

Napoleon I emperor of the French 
(1804-14), frontzs iv, tills, 1v, 76, 
90, 1V, 14595: rise of, 1v, 235, and 
mege ot Toulon (1793), 1v, ail, 
and Paris (1794), 1V, 75, 234, in 
Italy, 1v, 76, 153, arr, return to 
Paris, iv, 67, and Austria iv, 234, 


and Gt Britain iv, 77, Egyptian 
expedition iv, 67, 101, 11a, 222, 
234, returns to France, iv, a13, 


coup d état, 1v, 68, 79, 213, 1800- 
15, Iv, 213-7, and Gt Britain, 1v, 
85, First Consul, iv, 79-83, 104, 
125, 213, and French colonies, 1v, 
8:, emperor iv, 84, 125, 235, and 
Louisiana _1v, 214, and Prussia, 1v, 
tas, and Bolivar, iv 140, and the 
invasion of England, 1v, 85, 106-8, 
113, king of Italy, 1v, 70, 84, 214, 
and Metternich, iv, x24, 125, 126, 
127, 129, 137, meeting at Tilsit with 
Alexander, iv, 113, 96, culmina- 
tion of his career, iv, 87, and Por- 
tugal iv, 114, and Spain, iv, 8, 
140 236, and Venezuela, iv, 141, 
and war with Russia, iv, 116, exe 
tent of his empire 1v_ 88, divorce, 
and arees with Rigeked Louise, 
iv, 70 115 148, 130, 133, 137, 
236, and the Papacy, ss by, te 
invades Russia, iv, gt, 117, ae 

118, 


241, campaign of 1814, iv 
abdication iv, 2 118, 231. Bliicher 
and, 1v, 132, Hundred Days, iv, 
119 217 237, memorrs, iv, 80, 9s, 
at St Helena, 1v, 95, enthusiasm 
of French for, i, 156, and genius 
of Wellington, iv, 119, opinion of 
Frederick the Great, 111, 278, com- 
pared to Cromwell in, 155, 1v, 79, 
on St. Louis advance to Cairo, 
nu, 80, Old Guard, see Guard, 
Richelieu paves the way for mili- 
tary power of, 11, 113, contrasted 
with St Louis, u, 83, Rousseau 
and the empire of iv, 42, his ad- 
ministration of France, iv, 81, 82, 
and Talleyrand, iv, 67, and Pitt, 
sv, go, his character and career, iv, 
95-6, 126, and the battle of Leuthen, 
i, 227, Louis Napoleon and the 
traditions of, 1v, 239. 

— I, duke of Reichatadt, 1v, Sg 

— III emperor of the French, edJs, 
iv, 184, 198, elected president (1848), 
iv, 22a, 239, and Italy, 1v, 193, 239 
and Bismarck, iv, 173, hig coup 
d état, 1v, 173, 923, Crimean War, 
sv, 246, Cavour and, rv, 196 
aaq4, Orsini's attempt on Li of 
(85. iv, 798, 224, and Italy, iv, 
298, 199, 200, vour on, Vv, 2993 


Napoleon ——- Newport 


ce of Villafranca (18g9), 1v, 199, 
expedition to Sreily, 1v, 902, an 
Francis IJ of Naples, 1v, 204, and 
Austrias interference for the 
Papacy (1860), 1v, 206, and Gari 
bald: (1862), 1v, 206, 1n communica- 
tion with Bismarck (1869), 1V, 177) 
policy in Belgium and the Rhine, 
iv, 178, and Prussia, iv, 179, 180, 
visits Francis Joseph, 1v, 18:, and 
Rome, tv, 183, and Franco-Prussian 
War, 1v, 182, 184, dechne of, 1v, 
aqo, @ prisoner, iv, 184, 247, de- 
poacd, iv, 227, flight and death, 
iv, 240, and Metternich, Iv, 136, 
character, tv, 198. 

Napoleon, Louis. See Napoleon III 

Naram-Sin, king of Akkad, 1, 203. 

Narbonne, Saracens capture (720) 11, 
aoa, Pepin the Short takes 1, 203, 
Charlemagne at, 11, 7, commerce in 
Middle Ages, 11, 255 

— comte de, French minister, 1v, 131 

Narcissus, freedman pf emperor 
Claudius, 1, x ea 

Narrenschiff (Ship of Fools) of 
Sebastian Brant, un, 228 
arses, Roman general under 
Justinian, 1, 165, 169, 170, 218, 11, 
230, 246, 

— Koman general, 1, a19. 

Narva, Poles and Swedes take (1581), 
i, 245, Russia cedes to Sweden, 
m1, 116, battle of (1700), 11, 190-1, 
192, 197, 209, 214, 242, 258, Peter 
the Great retakes (1704), 1, 197, 


25 
Narvaez Spanish statesman, 1v, 221 
Naseby, battle of (1645), 11 148 aga 
Nashville battle of (1864), 1v, 226. 
Nassau, m1, 68, 1v, 136, 179 
— house of 111, 62 
— Henry of, brother of Wilham the 
Silent, m, 71 
— John of brother of Wilham the 
lent, 11 62 
— Lous of, brother of William the 
Silent, im, 65, 68 69, 70, 243, 244, 
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— Muni of See Orange 

— Wilham of Sce Orange 

— Wilham Louis of, 11, 246 

Natal i 279 1V, 221, 249. 

Nation, the Irish newspaper, tv, 221 

National Assembly (1789-91) French, 
1Vv, 63, 65, 66, 8a 209, 310, 334 

-_-— Brisnan (1848) 1v 171 

-—- — at Bordeaux, iv, 227 

— Convention (1792-5), 1v 210, 234. 

— Covenant (1638), 111, 251 

— Debt, creation of (1693), 111, 257 

~— Guards, iv, 64, 76 

— Insurance Act (1911), 1v, 232 

Nationality, theory of, in 1815 1v, 133 

Nations, and Council of Constance 
(1414) 11, 251, rise of the 11, 237, 111, 
265, growth of, m1, 266, and the 
Reformation, 11, 268, grouping 
dictated by religion, then by com- 
merce, 11, 268, not identical with 


states, iv, 2 [ 

Naumburg, Confiesnice of ( eg6t i 

Navarete (Najara), battle of (1367), 
u, 126, 222, 243 

Navarino, battle of (1827), 1v, 219, 248 

Navarre, 1v, 259, foundation of, 11, 
245, epoch of greatness 11, 245, 
Sancho Ramirez king of, 1, arr, 
separated from Aragon (1134), 11 
a13, added to French crown, n, 
ar, 243, separated from France 
1328), li, aso, Charles III king of 
1387), 1, 223, 1n fifteenth century, 
ll, 190, 24§, incorporated with 
Castile ( ists). ui 237, and war 
between Francis I and Charles V, 
itt, 

oe Henry of See Henry LV, kung of 
France 

o> kings of, 11, 80, 

Navas de Tolosa, battle of, 11, 216. 


Navigation, early, 1, 186, Holland 
and, 11, 37: 

— Act (1381), 1, aaa, (1651), 10, 

— Lawa, repealed, 1v, 219, 223 

Navy, British, un, 21, 1v, 235 

Nazareth, 1, 249, 11, 56. 

Neapolitans, and Henry VII, 11, rog. 

Nearchus, 1, 48, 207 

Nebraska, 1v, 158, x59, 248. 

Nebuchadnezzar, 1, to, 205 

Necho, king of Egypt, 1, 205. 

Nechtansmere, battle of (685), 11, 202 

Neckar, 11, 235, Ul, 21Q 

Necker (1732-1804), French financier, 
an, 264, 1V, 61 62, 209, 233 

Neerwinden, battle of (1693), 11, 257, 
(1793), 1V, aro 

Negroes, in US, 1v, 54 

Negropont, n, 226, 1v, 

Nehavend, battle of (64:1, aot 

Nehemiah, Hebrew writer, 1, 206, 

Neer tomb of Al: at, 1, 197 

Nelson, Horatio, lord (1758-1805), 
lls, 1v_ 104, 108, 1v, 97-110, battle 
of the Nile, 1v, 78, 102, 212, battle 
of Copenhagen, 1v, 104, 213, 235, 
and Napoleons invasion of Eng- 
land, 1v, 107, battle of Trafalgar, 
iv, 108, 214, burial, iv, 123 

Nemean Games, 1, 17 

Nemours, treaty of (1585), 11, 246 

— Louis, duke of, iv, 73 

— lord Walter of 1 75 note 

Nepos, Julius, western emperor (474- 
Sh ty 184. 

Nepotism, 11, 226, 111 270 

Neptune, patron of Corinth, 1, 16 

Nero, Roman emperor (54-68), 1, 113- 
6 ari, 233 

— Roman consul, 1, 71 

Nerva, Roman emperor (96-8), 1, 19, 


arr, 2 
Nervu, ibe of Belgic Gauls, 1, 88 
Nesle, Charlcs the Bold ind 1, 16x 
Nestorian Christianity, »n China, un, 


I 
Netherlands (see also Belgium, Hol- 
land) map, 1, 80, the cockpit 
of Lurope, un, 116, first rip a of 
unity 1, 244, 256, Cdward IV in, 
u, 159, Charles the Bold and, u, 
162, 226, Inquisition in, it, §1, 271, 
treaty of Arras (1482) 1, ah com- 
mercial treaty with England (1496), 
u, 228, Margaret becomes governor 
of (1507), 11, 237 Erasmus 1n, 1, 
2, § 10, and divine right, 11, 158, 
Charles governor of (1515) 1, 237, 
and war between Charles V and 
Francis I, 1, 44, heresy in, 1, ago, 
aq4t, Charles V and, 111, 41, 51, 
24a, 268, 271, Philip II and, ui, a71, 
Spain and revolt of 1, 271, great 
cities of, m1, 64, alliance of nobles 
with Lutherans, 11, 65, cardinal 
Granvelle recalled from (1564), 11, 
243, result of Calvinism, in, 270, 
rent decrees against Calvinism 
enforced (1565), 111, 243, William the 
Silent goes to, 11, 64, States-Gene- 
ral of the, 11, 64, 66, Protestants 
and the Inquisition, 1, 66, manifesto 
of William the Silent to States- 
Seo as 66, *‘ ag ro atesaeee ° 
and ‘ the uest (1 , 1, 24%, 
Spain s tenth nainye Cee te 
68, and Charles IX, m, 81, Louis 
of Nassau invades (1572), 11, 244 
Alexander of Parma governor o 
(1578), 11, 88, 245, archduke Ernest 
governor of (1592), 1, 246 southern 
provinces return to Spanish alle- 
neta M1 2g%, 273 Py dove sane Albert 
made governor of (1596), 11, 247, 
allhed with Hen se) against 
Spam, um, 9t, Philp II erects it 
into a sovereign state (1598), m1, 
a4 » treaty securing independence 
of (1604), 11, gs, Armimian Remon- 
strants crushed in (3618), m1, 249, 
end of Twelve Years’ Truce wi 


877 
283 
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Spam (x6a1), m, 249, branch of the 

apsburgs Ids, i11,r033 loses Arras 
to the French (1640), 1i1, 107, opposes 
Richelieu s proposal for partition, 
ut, 107, treaty with Spain (1648), 
11, 159, Obstructs northern advance 
of France, 11, 274, War of Devo- 
lution (1667), iil, 16% 2955 274, 
French evacuate (1673), i, 25%, 
and League of Augsburg, 1, 167, 
275, Bavaria and, i, 168, War of 
the Spanish Succession, 11, 169, 
275-6, lost to France (1706), 1it, 
r70, treaty of Utrecht and (2773), 
i, 271, 276, and War of the Aus- 
trian Succession, 11, 262, distur- 
bances in (1787), 11, 264, War of 
the First Coalition, iv, 124 aro, 
235, Austria surrenders (1797), 1v, 
212, duke of Yorks attempt 1n, 
1V, 70 and Napoleon, sv, 88, and 
the Congress of Vienna (1814), 1v, 


237 
Neuchatel, 11, 165, 1v, 30, 232, 224. 
Neuss, siege of (1476) 11, 162, 165 
Neustadt, Mongols defeated, n, 217 
Neustria, 1, 2, capital and language, 
1, 23r, and Austrasia, 1, 231, 
mayors of the palace rule, 1, aor, 
battle of Tertry (687), 1, 202, 
Charles Martel and, 11, 203, Norse 
invasions of, 1, 2 
Neuwied, battle of (1797), 1v, axa 
Neva, 111, 210, 214, 1V, 24% 
Nevada, 1v, 248 
Nevers, count of, afterwards John, 
duke of urguncy qv 
— Charles duke of iu, 106, 250, 251 
Nevilles Cross, battle of (1346), 1, 
119, 221 
Nevilles of Warwick, opposed by 
Idward IV, n, 152 
New Amsterdam See New York 
— Brunswick, 1, 379. 
—Curthage See Cartagena 
— England, foundation of, m, 277, 
Pilgrim Fathers and, 1m, 249, 
amnesty proposed to states o 
(1776) iv, 50, and the Civil War 
(86x), av, 248 
— France Company of (1638), 111, ro, 
— Granada, 1v, 142, 143, 145, 146, 150, 
1§1, 207 
~— Guinea, Germany and Great 
Britain 1n, 1v, 188, 228. 
— Jersey, iv, 50 
-— Lanark, Robert Owen at, iv, a13. 
— Learning See Renaissance 
~— Mexico, ceded to U S , 1v, 222 
— Model, the (1645), 11, 148, 252 
— Netherland (New York), 1. 255 
— Orleans, and Louisiana (1803), 1v, 
247, advance of Pakenham on, 1v, 
a47, Lincoln and, 1x, 156, Farragut 
captures, 1v, 164, 225 
— South Wales end of convict 
transportation (1840), 1v, 221 
— World, effect of discovery of, 111, 
276, commercial interest of Europe 
in (1700), in, 276, England and 
Holland and trade with, m, 376, 
colonial supremacy in 11, 277 
— York (New Amsterdam, New 
Netheiland), m1, 277, English seize 
(1664), ath 255, and Warot American 
ndependence, 1v, 49, §0, 51, 58 53 
Miranda and, iv, 140 anbald; 
and, iv, 196, conscription nots 
(1863), 1v 165, 
— Zealand, 11 279, 1v, 929. 
Newbury: battles of im, ags ” 
ewcastie, 11, 250, M1, 145, 1V, ¥ 
— Cavendish, duke of, nid 146 
— Pelham Holles, duke of, iu, 262. 
Newfoundland, John Cabot discovers 
(1497), 1, 238, Str Humphrey Gil- 
bert and (1583), 11, 246, and Com- 
pany of New France, 11, 120, and 
treaty of Utrecht (1713), mi, 172, 2763 
eres of, 111, 


Vv, 
Newport, “treaty of” (1648), 1, 953 
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News ra, firet newspaper (16z5), 
i11, a4, frat English (iéaa), s 249, 
Russian, 11, arg, 1V, 242 

Newton, Sir Isaac (1643~1727), 11, 986, 
11, 260, 1V, 28 6 

Newtown Butler, battle of, 11, 257 

Ney, marshal, 1v, 92, 120, 121, 213, 


a16, 217 
Nezib, battle of (1839), 1v, 241 
Nibelungeniied, 1, 1§3, 235, 4, 313, 


236, 456 
Nicera, Selyuk sultanate at, 1, 49, 
248, Crusaders capture, 1, 51, 212, 
8, Turks take, 1, 220. 
5 Counc of, first (325), 15 137, 213, 
seventh (787) 1, 204 
Nice, 1v, 269, Barbarossa takes, 11, 
48, 240, Napoleon at, 1v, 76, Gari 
bald: born at, iv, 190, subyect to 
Doge 1v, 290 5 Ganbaldi oe 
i iv, 195, and France, sv, 198, 
ae. ceded to France (1860), iv, 
201, 224, 239 
— truce of (1538), 1, 48 
Nicene Creed, 1, 137, 146 
Nicephorus], Eastern emperor, 1, 204 
— II, Eastern emperor, 11, 208 
— III, Eastern emperor, 1, a1 
Nicholas, St , 11, 86 
~— I, the Great, pope (858-67), u, 208 
— ITI, pope (1058-61), 11, 38, azo 
— IV, pope (1288-92), 11, 98, 218 
— V, pope (1447-55), i, 149, 295 
I, king of Montenegro, 1v, 247 
— I core of Russia (1825-55), 1v, 122, 
135, 136, 219, 239, 245 
~ it tsar of Bisse (1894-), 1v, 229 
— the boy Crusader, 11, 49 note 
Nicias, Athenian general, 1, 28, a9, 
Nicobar u, 145 206 
Nicomedia, capital of Diocletian, 1, 
131, 133, 213, Orkhan takes, 11, 220 
Nicopolis, battle of (1396), 1, 147, 223 
Nicosia, court of St Lous at, 1, 78 
Niemen, R , 1v, 129 
Nieuport, battle of (1600), 11, 247 
Niger, French protectorate iv, 2a 
Nigeria, British protectorate, 1v, 230. 
Nika, the, 1, 160, ar7_ 1, 246 
Nikolsburg peace of, 1v, 179, 226 
Nikon, patriarch (1652), 11, 253. 
ile 1, 4, and Augustus 1, 105, St 
Anthony and,: 175, Crusaders and, 
1, 80, 83, 88, and Second Coalition, 
1v, 235, Speke and Grant discover 
sources of (1862), 1v, 225 
— (Aboukir Bay), battle of the (1798), 
iv, 78, 103 106, a1a, 235 
Nimeguen taken, 1, 246 
— peace of, 11, 164, 167, 256, 257, 275 
Nimes, Saracens take (725), 11, 202 
Nimrod, 1, 7 
Nitta one of Columbus’ ships, un, 193 
Nineteenth century, colonies and 
commerce in the, 11, 279, great 
movements of the 1v, 237-40 
Nineveh, subyect to Hammurabi, 1, 9, 
destruction by Nabopolassar, 1, 205, 
destroyed by Medes and Bahy- 
lomians, 1, 10, commerce with Car- 
thage, 1, 229. 
— battle of (627), 1, 187, arg, 1, 247 
Niman, St , 1, 182, a15§ 
**Ninny's Tomb , 1,9 
Ninth Thermidor (1794), 1v, 211 
Ninus, king of Nineveh, 1, 
Nisbet, Mrs , Nelson marries, 1v, 97 
Nisibis, third siege of (350), 1, a13. 
Niasa, battle of G 3), il, 22 
Nitocris, queen of Babylon, 1, x0. 
Nive, battles of the (1813), 1v, 236. 
Nivelle, R , av, 118 
Nivelles, 1v, 120, 
Nizam-ul Mulk, sv, 4 
Noah s Ark, in early maps, u, 187 
Nobiling, Dr , 1v, 1 
Nogaret, Guillaume de, 11, 100, 
Noirmoutier I, 1 20 
Noll, confraternity of, 3, 19. 
Nominahsts, a school of philosophy, 


Uy, a§§ 


Nonconformists, and first Indemnity 
Act (1727), 11, 260, oppose Educa- 
tion Act (1902), 1v, 230. 

Nonconformity, beginning of, 111, 140, 


2 
Naaurore: prosecuted, 111, 140 
Nootka Sound Convention (1790), 1v, 


Norbert of Xanten, 1, ago 

Nirdlingen, battle of (1634), m1, 189, 
186, 251, 273 

Nore, mutiny at (1797), 1v, 213 

Norfolk, Thomas, duke of, 11, 24a 

Norman Conquest (1066), 1, 24, 211, 


241 

Normandy, 1v, 59, early history, n, 
29, origin of name, 11, 27, assailed 
by Vikings, 1, 25, conquest by 

orsemen, 11, 207, 233, foundation 

of duchy (911), 11, 240, 254, battle 
of Val¢s-Dunes (1047), 1, a10, 
Robert gains duchy af (1106), 1 
aziz, Henry II of England and 
(1151), 1, 213, 242, Philip Augustus 
and, 1, 74, 215 243, as fief of 
France, 1, 73 241, France conquers 
from England (1204), u, a1 
Henry III and, 11, 242, Edward ft 
and, u, 117, battle of Formigny 
(1450), 11 225, given to duke of 
Berry, 1 157, Henry of Navarre 
and im, 88, & 


comte d Artois and, 

iv 84 

— Charles, duke of, 11, 159, 161 

— Richard the Fearless, duke of, u, 
30, 208, 209 

— — the Good, duke of 1, 30, 31, 209 

— — IIT, duke of 1, z 

— Robert the Devil, duke of, 11, 31 

— — duke of, 1, 50, 212, 242 “Tha 

Normans, pirates u, 14, Rollo and 
the, 1, 25~32, expelled from Brit- 

rae 4 (938), 11, 208, begin conquest 

of py 12, 11 31, 210, 252, defeat 
Leo IX, 1 37, invade Sicily (1060), 
u, 210, take Palermo (ror) NM arr, 
cepeire Bari (1071), 1, arr, Gregor 
VII and, u, 39. defeat Alexius 
(1081) 1 a11, defeat at Larissa, u, 
211, enter Rome (1084), m 44, 211, 
Alexius recovers Durazzo from 
(1085), 1, a11, conquest of Sicil 
complete, 1, 46, a1, at Constanti- 
nople (1097), 11 50, and the Holy 
Lance (1099) , §3, Alexius defeats 
at Durazzo (1107), 1. 213, capture 
tars (1138) 11, 213, Innocent II 
and (1139), 11, 213, expelled from 
Corfu (1149), 1, 213, and Barba- 
rossa, 11, 69, 70, kingdom of 
Apuha, u, 252, the leaders of 
Europe, 1, 241 introduce silk into 
Italy and Sicily, n, 755 amalga- 
mation with Saxonsin England, u, 
12s, 1n Lytton s ballad, 1 28 

Norse, Norsemen (see also Danes 
Norwegians, Vikings), a danger 
to the Franks, n, 7, various in- 
vasions, 1, Buk, Coen 233» 239-40, 
254, settle in Normandy 11, 207, 
233, 240, 1n Iceland, 1i, 187, in 

arangian guard, 1, 31 

North, lord, 111, 263, 264, 1v, 2 

— America Act (1867), iv, 226 

— East passage, 111, 205 

— German Confederation, 1v, 179, 
180, 226, 240 

— Inch, clans fight at (1396), 1, 223 

~— Pole, Peary reaches (1909), 1v, 231 

— Sea (see also Hansa), 111, 121, 1v, 


I 

Nocihampton; Assize of, 11, 214. 

— treaty of (1328), 11, 220 

Northern Seven Years’ War, 1, 244. 

— War (1699-1731), Il, 190-203, 209- 
10, 314, 2§8, 1V, 241-2 

Northumbria, Yorthumbrians, king~ 
dom under Ethelfrith, 1, 219, pro- 
gress of, 11, 201, 202, St. Aidan and, 
ii, ao1, end of its power, u, 203, 
subdues Strathclyde, 11, 203, Norse 
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invasions of, 1, 20%, 207, 233, 240, 
Edred and, 11, 208. aes na aga 
Norton, Thomas, author of Gorboduc, 
Norway, iv, 259, Norsemen 1n, u, 
ago, arald Haarfager king of, u, 
, 206, Haakon, king of, 11, 207, 
voyages in tenth century, m, 266, 
fustory in Middle Ages, NM, 954, 
256, divided between Swedes and 
anes, n, 209, Olaf II king of, 11, 
aog, Denmark overthrows (1030), 
il, 210, recovers its independence 
(1037), 1, a1G, claim to Western 
sles (1102), , 912, and the Cru- 
sades, 11 77, 85, disaster at Largs 
1263), 1, 218, cedes Hebrides to 
cotland (1266), 1, 318, first union 
with Sweden (1319) u, 220, union 
of Kalmar (1397), 1 223 254. ity 
t17, 1V, ago, reunited with Den- 
mark and Sweden (1470) 1, 226, 
Christian III and, ui, 240, Luther- 


anism established, 11 270, parts 
surrendered to Charles X, 1, 187, 
and Charles XII, 11, 202, 203, 


separated from Sweden (1905), 1V, 


231 

Norwegians fece also Norsemen), 
colonies in Europe, u, 31, colonize 
Iceland 1, 206, discover Green- 
land, n, 208, defeated at Svold 
1000), 11, 209, battle of Stamford 

ridge (70663, M1, amr 

Notables, Assembly of (1787), 111, 264 

Notre Dame, consecrated to worship 
of Reason, iv 210 234, restoration 
of church celebrated, 1v, 83, Na- 
poleon crowned at, iv, 235 

Nottingham, Charles I at (1642), 111, 


144 252 

Nova Scotia, treaty of Utrecht and 
(1713), 11, 171, 276, treaty of Pans 
andes), 111, 278, part of Dominion 
of Canada (1867), 11, 279 

Novara, battle of (1513), 11, 237, 
(1849) 1v, 193 223 

Novgorod, 11, 213, 1v, 259, Swedes 
settle round, 1, 205, 254, trading 
station of the Hansa, u, 253, 
Sweden surrenders (1617), 1, 249. 

Nov, battle of (:799) 1V, 213 

Noyon, Calvin born at, 111, 270 

— treaty of (1517), 111, 41, 238 

Nubia, Egyptian conquest of, 1, 204. 

Numbers, the history of, 1, 2 

Numerian, Roman emperor (283), 1, 


212 2 

Numidia, at war with Rome, 1, 79, 
209, 231, a Roman province 1, a3r, 
St Augustine born in 1, 236 

Nuncomar (Nanda Kumar), gover- 
nor of Hugh: 1v_ 18, 20 

Nureddin, 
1, 22 

Nuremberg, Niirnberg, a Hansa 
town u, 253 first diet of emperor 
at, 1, 238, joins Catholic League 
(1598) 11, 39, Gustavus Adolphus 

and, 11, 134, 251 

— Catholic League of (see also 

Catholic Leagus\, in, 48 240 

— diets of (1522, 1524), 101, 36 

— peace of (1532), 111, 40, ‘3 239, 269. 

— siege of (1632), 11, 107, 251 

Nyborg, Dutch take (1659), 111 254 

Nymegen See Nimeguen 

Nymphs, the sea 1, 222 

Nystad, peace of (1721), 11, aro, a4, 


217, 
O 


Oates, Titus, smpostor, m1, 256 

Oath of the Tennis Court (1789), 2/7, 
iv, 64, 1V, 63, 209 

Oaths of Strasburg (842), 11, 204 

Obaidallah, founds Fatimite cali 


hat yi, 
«Boh shige trash ", of Fredenck 
the Great, 111, 227 


urkish ruler of Mosul, 


Ocafia, battle of (1809), 1v, a: 

Ochakoff, Russians take, 1, : 

Ockley, Ethelwulf at, 1, 15 

O Connell, Daniel, Irish agitator, 
1V, 2tQ, 23% 

Octavia, sister of Augustus, wife of 
Antony, 1, 103, 104, 33a 

— wife of Nero, 1, 114. 

Octavius. See Augustus 

Ocumare, Bohwvar occupies, 1v_ 144 

Odenathus, ruler of Palmyra, 1, ara 

Oder, 11, 127, 138, 186, 233 

Odessa, 1v, 217 * 

Odo (Eudes), count of Paris, king of 
West Franks, 11, 27, 206, 239, 240 

— abbot of Cluny, 1, 207 

— king of Italy, 1, 154, a16, ar7, 235, 
MN, 229 23%, 246, asa 

Offa, king of Mercia, 11, 8, 203. 

Ogier, hero of chansons de geste, 


ii, 32 205, 206 
Olaf the White, king of Dublin, u, 
Olaf I, Tryggveson, fing of Norway, 


u_209 

— II, St, king of Norway (1015-30), 
11 a2, 209, 254 

— III, Kyrre, king of Norway (1066- 
93) il, at ey ' 

— king of Sweden (993-1024), 1, 254 

Gland, ig Sa of (1675 2 

ge Pensions (1908), 1v, 23% 

— Guard See Guard 

— Jewry, 1 108 

— Man of the Mountain un, 85 

Oldcastle, Sir John, Lollard Jeader, 
u 234 [1u, 249 

Oldenbarnevelt, Dutch statesman, 

Oldenburg, 111, 259, 1v, 173, 216 
eg, Russian leader, 11, 207 

Oléron Montmorency seives (1625), 
111 250 

Oliva peace (1660), 111 254, 1V, 241 

Olivarez, count of, Spanish states- 
man, 1, 249 252 

Oliver, hero of chansons de geste, u1, 

Ohvet, Mount, n, [t0, 31 

Olhivier, French politician 1v, 181 226 

Olmittz Mongols defeated, 1, 217 

— treaty of (1478), 227 

— punctation (1850) 1v, 223 

Olonetz, waters of, 111. 217 

Olybrius, Westerglemperor, 1, 216 

Olympia games at, 1, 17 

Olvmpiad, First (B ¢ 776), 1, 204. 

Olympuaas, mother of Alexander, 1, 33) 
59 44, §1 

Olympic games, 1 17 146, 214, 223 

Olympus gods of, 1, 14 26 

Omar caliph 1, 189 196, 11, §§, 201 

Omdurman, Kitchener takes, tv, 230 

Ommiade caliphs (661-750), 1, 196, 197, 
i, 201%, 203 245 

Onegesius Attila s counsellor, 1, 152 
Neil! Shane, earl of Tyrone See 
Tyrone 

Onan and Dominion of Canada 
1867), 11, 279. 

Ophir, Solomon s, 1_ 19g 

Opis, Babylonian city, 1, 203. 

Opium, 15, 221 

Oporto, Soult and (1809), 1v, 114, 
siege of (1839) 1V 220. 

Optimates, and Cesar, 1, 85, 89. 


Oran, Ximenes takes, 111, 237 
Orange, house of 1n, 254, 774 1V, 237 
Orange, Frederick Henry of Nassau, 
prince of, 11, 
— Baurice of S 
. 246, 247, 248, a71, 2°74. 
~ Berk panies of, ah 6a 
— Wilham the Silent, of Nassau, 
rince of, z//s , 11, 68, 74, 11, 62-76, 
5 88, 164, 271, his surname, iu, 
63, religious views, 1, 65, 67, 
breach with Phihp II, 11, 67, “4% 
invades Netherlands (1572), 111, 68, 
244; recognized as stadtholder, 11, 
244, 271, declares himself a 
alvinist, ii, 7x, 244, his Apology, 
11, 74, 245, his marriages, 11, 62, 
» OS 67, 71, 7§, assassination, 111, 


» 280, 251, 274. 
assau, prince of, 11, 


Ocafia — Padua 
. 246, 27%, 274, his work, im, 76, 
enry compared to 111, 90, : 

toleration and Richelseu’s, m1, 111 

Orange, William II, of Nassau, prince 

of, i, 253. 274 

— » of Nassau, prince of See 
Wrelltiam ITI of England, 26a 

V, prince of, stadtholder, 1, 

— Anne, of Egmont, wife of William 
of, 1, 62 

— Anne, of Saxony, wife of Wilham 
of, 11, 65, 67, 7 

— Charlotte, of Bourbon, wife of 
Wilham of See Charlotte 

— Louise, de Cohgny, wife of 
Wilham of See Coligny 

—~ state of, 111, 62 

— Free State established (1854), 1v, 
224, Gt Britain_annexes (1900), 


iv, 230, falls to British (1902), 11, 
279, self-government granted to 


(1907), 1V, 232 

— River Colony (rg00-30) See 
Orange Free State 

_—— Soveresentys named (1848), 1Vv, 
2az, Gt Britain abandons (1853), 
1V, 224 

— Society, 1v 311, 220 

Orcagna, Italian artist, u, 171, 222 

Ordeal, 1, 19. 

Order 1n Council (1807), 1v, 87, ar4, 
236, (1812), 1v, 247 

Order of the Garter, 1 115 

Ordinances, Liberal, 1v, 72 

Oregon, US annexes (1846), 1v, 248 

Orestes, Roman general, 1 154, 216 

Orford earl of See Walpole, Sir 

‘0 [iv, 23 

Organic Statute, m Poland (i833), 

Orient, French flagship at Aboukir 
Bay, 1v_ 103 

Oriental League, of Swiss cantons, 
11 238, 253 

Oriental monarchies, maf 1, 4 

Origen, Greek Church father, 1, 212, 


2 
Orinoco, 1v, 144, 1 11, 220 
Orkhan, leader of Ottoman i oe 


spon bt Vikings in, n, 25 Norse 

earldom of (875), 1. 206, Magnus 
Barefoot invades (1098) 11, 21a, an- 
nexed to Scotland (1468), 1, 226 

Orleanists or Armagnacs See 4~ 
magnacs 

Orleans, iv, 259, capital of Chlodo 
mir (g11), 1, 317, and Attila, 1, 235, 
capital of Guntram (561), 1 278, 
seat of the Capets, 1, 73, Catharist 
heretics burned at (1022), 11, 209, 
and other royal towns, u, 242, 
siege of (1428), 1, 132, 133. 134s 
224, ats university of, i, 255, 111, 
a7o, Huguenots take (1562) m1, 
243, Guise murdered in (1563), 111, 
243, siege of (1568), 111, 244, St 
Bartholomew s Day massacre in 
(rg72), m1 83, Napoleon and, 1v, 
115, Germans and (1870), 1v, 227 

ee of agra also Orleanzsts), 11, 
a, 158, 359, 141, 244. 

— Charles, duke of (1407-65), 11, 131, 

— Ferdinand, duke of, 1v, 221 

— Gaston, duke of (1626-60), 1, 108, 
109, 110, 158 

_ Feary. duke of See Henry II 


— Louw duke of (1372-1407), 11, 130, 
2a3 24 Philippe 
_— Phi pe, duke of See Lou:s 


— Philp, duke of, 11, 158 

— ee tae Maria, wife of Philip of, 
M1, X 

— Margaret of Lorraine, wife of 
Gaston of, 11, 109, 

— duchess of, 111, 167 

Ormond, 11, 150, 352, 355 

Orosius, Alfred translates history of, 
i, I 

Orpheus, 1, 26, (a8. 

Orsin, family of, is, 98, 200, 174, 177, 

— Felice, Itahan revolutionary, iv, 
x98, 924. 


a 
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Orthez, battle of (1814), 1v, a6. 
Osborne judgment (x909), iv, 23: 
Oscar, Norse chief, 11, 

Oscar I, king of Sweden and Norway 


(1844-59), iv, aarx 

—_ tee of Sweden and Norway 
(1874-1907), 1v, 227 

Osins, Egyptian god, 1, 

Osman I (Othman), Turkish leader, 
i, 148, 218, 220, 247 

— pasha, Turkish general, 1v, 246 

Ostend, Spinola besieges, 1, 247, 
Marlborough takes (1706), ui, ago, 
Wellington and, 1v, 120 

— East India Company (1723), 11, 260. 

Ostia, captured by Alaric lay ) iy 22K 

— battle of (849), 1, 205, 

Ostracism, 1, 21, 223. 

Ostrawell See Austruweel 

Osrogotis (see also Goths), settle in 
S Kussza, 1, 236 submit to Huns, 
1, 214, 235, subyects of Rome, 1, 
144, under Tribigild, 1, ars, invade 

aul, 1, 216, and death of Attila, 1, 

216, invade Greece (478), 1, 216, 
kingdom in Italy (493), 1, az7, 218, 
i, 329, 230, 246, 252 

Osuna, Spanish statesman, i, 249. 

Oswald, king of Northumbria, 11, 201 

Oswestry ee Maserfeld 

Oswy, king of Northumbnia, 11, 202. 

Othman, caliph, 1, 196, 1, 145, 201 

Otho, Roman emperor (69), 1, 116, azz, 
234) 11, 229 

— of Bavaria, king of Greece (18a9= 
62), 1V, 220, 221%, 225, 245, 246, 

Otranto, 1, 176, 7% 22 

— Bohemond of See Bohemond. 

Ottacar, king of Bohemia, 1, a15 

— Il, king of Bohemia (1273-91), 11, 
ar7 218, 238 

Otterburn, battle of (1388), 1, 223 

Otto I, the Great, emperor, (962-73), 
1, 34-5, 36, 207, 208, 232, 233-4, 252. 

— II emperor (973-83), 11, =n 234 

— III, emperor (983-1002), 11, 10, 209, 


234, 252 
_ iV, cmperor (1198-1218), 11 74, 215, 

216, 226, 242 N, 214. 
— of Wittelsbach, duke of Bavaria, 
owas teal gies ated 

uchy, treaty of, 1v, » 232, 247 
Oudenarde, battle of, m, as 276 
Oudh, m, 263, 1v, 18, 19, 21, 23, 224 
Oudinot, French general, 1v, 193, 194, 


195, 233 

Ourique, battle of (1139), 1, 223. 

Ovando, 1 197 1 

Overyssel im, 271 (28. 

Ovid, Latin poet, 1, 109, 1x1, 237, 1V, 

Owen, Robert, socialist, 1v, 213, 220. 

Owen Glendower, 11, 22 

Owl and Nightingale, 11, 216. 

Oxenstierna, Swedish statesman, 11, 
118, 123, 131, 138, 186, x90, 191, 248, 
251, 273 

Oxtord, university, n, 19 a14, 2§t, 
55) Domunicans settle at ay i, 
216, Franciscans settle at (1224), 11, 
216, Dante a student at, 11, 9s, 
Erasmus at (1498), », 228, Fairfax 
takes (1646), 11, 253, Warren Hast- 
ings and, 1v, 26, 

— Provisions of (xa5@), Ui, 217 

— Robert Harley, earlof See Harley 

— Movement (1 33) 1V, aa0, 

Oxus, R , 1, 20a, in, 210 

Oxygen, discovery of (1774), 1, 263, 


P 


Paardeberg, battle of (1900), 1v, 2 
Pachomuus, St., founda Bret Chrie- 
tian monastery, 1, 31> 
Pacific, Islands of remains of anti 
uity, 1, a, Ocean, discovered by 
al (1523), 11, 200, 11, 237 
Pacifico, don, iv, 223. 
adua, iv, as9, university founded, 
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is, ass, Dante student at, it, 95; 
reduction by Milan, 1, 252, Maxi- 
muihan fails to take (1509), 111, 337 
Paez, 1v, 144, chief of army an 
state, iv, 145, storms Puerto Ca- 
bello (1823), 1v, 147, Venezuelan 
leader for separation, 1v, 151 
Pages, 11, 2 [210 
Paine, Thomas, Rights of Man, 1, 
Painting, mediaeval, uu, 255, Flemish 
and Dutch, 1, 253, Greek, 1, 226 
Pakenham, British general, 1v, 247 
Palzolog, Synasty of Eastern em- 
perors, 11, 145, 218, 247 
Palafox, Spanish general, 1v, a1§ 
Palais Royal built, m1, 111 
Palatinate, Albert I ravages, n, arg, 
and the Golden Bull, 11, 238, Cal- 
vinism established, 11, 243, hola 
invades, 11, 249, Catholic League 
occupy, 1, 273, Bernard of 
Wemar invades, m, 132, her of 
Frederick receives, 11, 251, results 
of peace of Westphalia, m, 73, 
Turenne devastates, 11, 256, Louis 
XIV and, m, 167, 257, Hoche, 
master of, 1v, 2x1 
Palatine, Charles Theodore, elector, 
ani, 261 [244 
~~ Frederick III, elector, 11, 7a, 243, 
— John Casimir, count, 11, 244, 245 
~ Frederick IV, 11, 120, Frederick 
See Frederick IV, king of 
Bohemia 
- Maurice, nephew of Charles I, 1, 


62 
~ Hill, Alba Longa on, 1, 228 
Palencia, university founded, u, 255 
Palermo, Belisarius takes, 1, 163, 
Normans take (1071), 11, 211, 81 
introduced, 11, 255, residence of 
Frederick II, 1, 70 rising 1n (1848), 
iv, 22a, revolt 1n (1860), 1v, ao1~a, 
Ganbald: and, 1v, 203, 204, 224, 225 
Palestine, Pepy I conqucrs, 1, 203, 
Amosis I conquers, 1, 204, Nebu- 
chadnezzar and, 1, 10, Pompey 
subdues, 1, 231, Christians persc- 
cuted, 1, 132, Mohammedan con- 
uest 11, 248, Seljuk conquest and 
rusades, 11, 248, Christian colony 
in, 1, 7a, Acre held by Christians, 
u, 249, Christians expelled from, 1, 
219, 249, Caravan routes in 
Radic Ages, 11, 55 
Palestro, battle of (1859), 1v, 224 
Pallajuolo, Lorenzo and, 4, 178 
Palle (balls), emblem of the Medici, 
n, 172 note, 175. 
Palmerston, viscount (1784-1865), 1v, 
223 224, 226 
Palmyra, under Odenathus 1, 212, 
Zenobia, queen of, 1, 234, fall of, 1, 


233 

Palos, Columbus fits out at, 1, 191, 
returns to, 11. 19 

Pampeluna, Char emagne takes, 11, 
203, Loyola wounded at siege, 11, 
3: French siege of (1808), 1v, 275, 

rench retreat upon (1813), 1V, 327, 

Wellington besieges, sv, 117, 118, 
taken, iv, 216 

Panama, Columbus at, 1, 198, 
scandals, iv, 2a9, US recognizes 
independence (1903), 1v, ago, canal 
completed (3913). iV, 232. 

Panathenaic Games, 1, a1 

Pandects, of Justinian, 11, 246. 

Panipat, battle of (1526), 11, 239, 
(156), 11, ye (1761) 111, 269 

Pannoma, Augustus in, 1, 232, 
Aurehan gacels Goths and Vandals 
from, 1, 2334, Vandals established 


in, 1, 2 
Panoeuen battle of (Bc. 251), 1, 208 
Pantellana, St. Lous delayed off, 

ty 
Pantheon, 1, 937, 1¥, 46 
Paoli, Cormcan patriot, iv, 74, 75, 235, 

y (see also Bulls, ya . 
eveay, Inquisition, Reformation, 


Infallibilsty, Rome, Rome, Church 
, early history, 11, 229, position, 
ii, aga, and temporal power, 11, 203, 
218, 219, 229, 230, 231, 235, 252, and 
the Emprtre, 1, 221, 11, 232, 234; de- 
gradation of, n, 35, ao7» 227, 235 
22, 11, 267, trouble with Lombards, 
i, 282, appcel to Martel and Pepin, 
1, 252, Eastern empire abandons 
state claim, 11, 203, three claimants, 
it, 230, reformation of, n, 235, 
method of election, 1, a10, and the 
Crusades, 11, 77, 249, Matilda of 
Tuscany’s bequest, 11, ara, and In- 
vestiture, ii, 235, revolution in 
Rome, 1, 213, and the empire 
under Frederick the Great, n, 236, 
and emperor Henry VI, u, 236, and 
Otto IV, 1 236, 237, zenith under 
Innocent III, 1, §7, 72, 237, and 
Phihp of Suabia, 11, a15, St Louis 
graven sson, 11, 216, andemperor 
rederick II, 1, 216, 237 vacant, 11, 
237, and Guelfs and Ghibellines, 1, 
claims, 11,219, andimpenalpower, 
i, 99, in France, 1, 100, 219, 238, 
243, return to Rome, 11, 251, Coun- 
el of Vienne, 11, 219, quarrel with 
Emprre, u, 238, Golden Bull (1356), 
ul, 238, tribute 1n England, un, 125, 
end of Babylonish Captivity, 11, 223, 
schisms, 11, 222, 224, 238, 251, Con- 
cilar movement, 11, 251, faslure of 
Reformation efforts, 1_ 251, Joan otf 
Arcs nght of appeal to un, 138, 
Concordat of Vienna (1448), 1, 235, 
effect of national movement on, it, 
as1, Jubilee, 1, 225, decline of, im, 
5, at end of Middle Ages u, 256, 
contests with Empire, n, 229, the 
Reformation and, 11 18, 268, a69, 
popes as spiritual leaders, m, 18, 
requests Swiss help, 111, 269, excom- 
municates Luther (1520), 11, 30, last 
non-Itahan pope, 1) 238, Denmark 
and, 1, 239, Spain and, m, 43, 
Papal commission on reform (1537) 
11, 240, Enghsh connection with, 
mt azo, Philip II and im, a71, re- 
form of, 11, 270, edict of Restitution 
1649) 11 106, effect of peace of 
estphalia on (1648), m, 273, sup- 
orts Hapsburg against Louis 
IV, 11, 275, temporal power over- 
thrown, iv, 212, pope a prisoner in 
the Vatican, 1v, 239, Talleyrand 
and, 1v, 73, and the unsfication of 
Italy, 1v 239, hierarchy restored 
in Britain, iv, 223, secular nghts, 
av, 206 and modernism, 1v, 226 
Papal Commission on reform (1537), 


1-240 
— States (see also Papacy) Al- 
borno7 recovers, 1, 252, French 


willing to withdraw from, 1v, 81, 
Italy partly annexes, 1v, 21 a- 
poleon and, iv, 88, 218, Inquisition 
restored, iv, 135, 190, desire to end 
temporal power, 1v, 191, revolution 
in (1831), 1\, 219, and peace of 
Villafranca (1859) 1v, 199, Victor 
Emmanuel II invades, iv, 208 

— supremacy, 1, 28, 29, Augustinians 
uphold, 1, 22 

Paper duties (1860), 1v, 22 

Papineau, Canadian rebel, 1v, 220 

Pappenheim, Imperialist general, 111, 
129, 13%, 135, 136, 137, 251 

Paraguay, revolt in, 11 279. 

Pardo, convention of (1728), 111, 260, 
treaty of (1778), 11, 264 

Pars, Matthew, on mendicant friars, 
un, g9, on Frederick II, 1, 70, on 
St Louis, 1, 77, on sixth Crusade, 
11, 80, on apostasy of the Maitre de 


Hongne, 11, death (125§9), 1, 217 
— 1v, 2§9, capital, o yagrius, 
1, 216, of Childibert, 1, a17, of 


Charibert I, 1, 218, Vikin 
N, 28, 


besiege (883), a per BE 


attack, 
orsemen 
240, (888), 


Paez — Parliament 


1, 206, seat ot the Capets, fh, 30, 
73» 209, 2423, Abelard teaches at, 
1, ata, University of, 1, 123, 130, 
21§, 255, capital of Phiip Augustus, 
1, a4a, Franciscans settle in, i, 
216, St. Lous walks foot 
through, u, 77, Sorbonne founded, 
u, 227, Pastoureaux passes through, 
n, 86, Henry Illa guest in t, By 
Dante a student in, ii, 95; compa 
with Tuscan cities, 11,97, Templars 
executed, 1, 11x, lepers executed 
n, 113, Scots College 1n, 1, 220; 
revolt of Marcel, 11, 133) 291, 243, 
Maullotin revolt in, 1 223, Em- 
peror Manuel seeks help at, 1, 247, 
power of University, 1 130, 1t supe 
ports conciliar movement, u, 251, 
d Armagnac seizes, 11, 131, cape 
ture of by Burgundians, 1, 224, 
withstands Charles VII, 1, 137; 
University and Joan of Arc, ii, 
137, 138, 139, Michelet describes, 
i, 141, Henry VI crowned at, un, 
141, Charles VII regains, 1, 225; 
Charles the Bold wishes to seize, 
u, 157, Calvin receives legal train- 
ing at, 1, 270, University decides 
in theological cases, 111, 7 Loyola 
in, 11, §4, 270, intellectual centre of 
urope, 1, 55, University decree 
against Jesuits, 1, 61, 1conoclasti- 
cism in, su, 77, Placards, 1, 240, 
Charles V approaches, 1, 49, 
Coligny’s death in, 11, 69, roe 
Bartholomew as Day massacre 1n 
(1572), 11, 83, Henry III unpopular 
in, 111, 86, Holy League and 1, 85; 
duc dAumale occupies 1, 246, 
Henry IV and, m, 88, » gt 
(t22), 92, 94, 96, 246, chelieu 
educated in 1, 98, msing in (1648), 
11, 253, Mazarin retires from, m1, 
159 253, Fronde government 1n, 
ul, 253, Peter the Great and, m, 
ait, Rousseau im, 1v, 30, 33, 487 
and Fredenck the Great, if aan 
nobles reside in, 1v, 62, émeute in, 
1v, 209, Talleyrand returns to, 1v, 
67, Napoleon and the crisis (1793), 
iv, 75, Napoleon in, 1v, 77, 216, 
(1814) tv, 9§ 217, Napoleons 
adherents hold, 1v, 79, and Na- 
pore art treasures, 1v, 88, 134, 
evolution iv, 103 Bolivar 1n, 1v, 
140, Metternich ambassador at, iv, 
125 126, Blicher wishes to sack, 
1v, 132, allies occupy (1814), 1v, 94, 
217, 237, (1815) 1V 7a, 322, 217, 
Bourbon restoration, iv, 71, Wel- 
lington ambissador in, 1v, 119, 
National Workshops 1n, 1v, 222, 
mots in (1848), iv, 239, Bismarck 
ambassador, tv, 174, AT of (1870), 
iv, 185, 186, 227, 240, Commune, iv, 


227 

Paris, treaties of (1259), 1, 217, (1623), 
1, 250, (1634), 13, 2g1, (1657), 1, 
254, (1778) 1m, 264, (1898 2 IV, 230, 
249, (i841), 1V 227 {246 

— congress of (1856), 1v, 173, 224, 22 

—— peace of (1763), 11, 927 263, 278, 
1V, 51, (1814), 1V, 227, (x815), IV, 13a» 
14 237 

— Parlement of 1, 113, 158, 159, 160, 


161, 253, 26 

=~ Placesda ¢ ase i, 240 

Parkany, battles of (2683) in, 256 

Parker, Sir Hyde, British admiral, 
1V, 104, 213, 238 

Parhament, first English (1265), Ny 
218, Model (1295) N, 219, the Good 
(1376), 3, 222, the Short (1640), 111, 
as2, the Long (1640), m1, 252, 354, 
the Rump, im, 294, arbones 
(1653), ii, 2§4, and Warren 
Jastings, 1v 

— frat Scottish (1326), 11, ago, and 

ary Queen of Scots (1567), 11, 

244, abolish Popery (1560), 111, 242, 
restore Patronage (1664), m1, 264, 


Parliament — Peru 


and Wilham ITI (1689), ii, 27, re- 
eatabhshes Mile No odie Prég0), 
1, 2 

Parhament Trish, 
Limensck, si1, 297 

— Act, Veto (1911), 1v, 231, 240. 

Parma, Frederick II besieges {1247} 
1, ar¥, annexed to France (1805), 
1V, a4, held by Hapsburgs, tv, 190, 
joins Italian league (18589 ) 1V, 200 

— Alexander Farnese, duke of, 1, 
a71, defeats Belgians, wm, 73, 
victory at Gemblours (1578), 11, 
245, governor of Netherlands, 11 
74 78, 76, 86, 89, 245, siege and 
capture of Antwerp, 1, 85, 86, 
raises siege of Pans, 1, 89, cap- 
tures Sluys (1587), 11, 346. 

— Ferdinand, duke of, 1v, 7 

— Margaret, ducheas of, governs 
Netherlands (1559-67), 11, 64, 65, 
67 244, 271 

Parmenio, 1, 36, 37, 39 40: 42) 43) 207 

Parnell Commission 388), iV, 229 

Parnon, enclosing Sparta 1, 16 

Parrett, R, u, 17 

Parrhasws, Greek painter, 1, 226 

Parsons Jesuit priest, 1, 245 

Parthenon at Athens, 1 226 

Parthenopean Republic (Naples), 1v, 
ara 

Parthia, conquest of, 1 234. 

Parthians and Alexander the Great, 
1, 51, Crassus and, 1, 94, aro, 231, 
deby Rome, 1 2: invade Asia 
Minor, 1, 103, defeat Antony, 1 104, 
reduced under Augustus, 1 108, and 
Nero, 1, 116, and Trajan 1 119 211, 
Verus represses, 1, 125, 211, Over- 
thrown by Persians, 1, 130, 212 

Partition Treaty (1698), 111 168, 258, 
276, (1700), 11 191 258 276 

—-— between Russia and Turkey 
(x74) in, 2ro 

— (Poland) See Poland 

Party ac English begins (1680), 
11, 25 

Pascal, 1n, 61, 172, 255, 275 

Paschal II, pope (1099-1118), 1, 235 

— III pope (1164-8) 11 66, 236 

Passarowitz, peace of (1718), 111, 260, 

I, 1V, 244 241 

Passau, treaty of (1552), 11, §1, 126 

Pasto 1v, 149, 154 113 

Pastoureaux, crusade of the, 1, 86 

Patay, Chase of, 1 136 

Patent of Tolerance Spy 1 264 

ie eee aera ounds Bank of 

ngland (1694), 111, 287 

Patkul, Swedish adventurer, 1, 189, 
190, 192, 196, 259 

Patna, iv, 10 

Patriarch, office abolished, 1v 241 

Patrician of the Romans, 1, 203, 239 


Articles of 


232 

Patacinis at Rome, 1, 228. 

Patrick, St , 1, 18a, 215 

Patronage (Scotland) (1662), 11, 254, 
(1690), i, 257, (1712), 111, 289, (i894) 
1V, 92 

Paul, St »1, rz, Missionary journeys, 
243» martyred, 1, 11 ‘ his doctrine 
of Grace ui, 23, Luther s study of, 
11, 268, Luther compared to, m1, 24 
his teaching and St. James’, 111, 34. 

— III, pope (1534-49), 11, 16, 47, §7, 
240, 241, 270, 271 

— IV, pope (1555-9), in, 57, $9 60, 
248, 270, 2°77 

— V, pope (1605-a1), 11, 247 

— I, tsar (1796-1801), iv, 103, 104, 106, 
@I2, 313, 3235 {aga 

— the Deacon, and Charlemagne, u, 

— ana Virginia, 1v, 40 

Paulicians, sect of, 11, 207 

Paulinus, first archbishop of York 
(627), i, arg. 

Paulus, Aemius at Cannae, i, 68. 

Pausanias, Spartan general, 1, 35, 
206, 223. 

Pavia, 1v, 0593 Orestes besieged in, 


i, 216, Bo&thius imprisoned at, 3, 
156, Lombard capital, 1, 174, 218, 
xi, 62, 230, 253, Charlemagne 4 
tures, 1, §, 203, Otto I and, 11, 208, 
aaq, Leo 1X holds council at, i, 37> 
IV at, 11, 43, rival of Milan, 
1,61, Barbarossa and, n, 63, 66, 67, 
es 69, pune in Milan s down- 
o ily 
— battle of (1525), 11, 45, 77, 238, 267 
— Couneil of, 11, 251 
— treaty of (1617), 111, 349. 
Pawnbrokers lis, cognizance of 
Medic: family, 1, 272 
Pax Ecclesise See Zruce of God 
Payen, Pontus, memoirs of, 111, 63 
Pazzi, family, 1, 176, conspiracy of 
(1478), 1, 17§, 237 
Peace with honour (1878), 1v, 246 
Pearl, early Enghsh poem, 1, 221 
meaty Robert Edwin, discovers North 
Pole (1gog), 1v, 231 247 
Peasants revolt Ausaan (1595) 1, 
— — English (1381), n, aaa 


— — French (1358) See Jacguerie 
— — German (1524), 11, 36-7, 40, 238 
269. 227, 


P. ¢€ f (1475) j 1e4 

ecquigny, peace of (1475), 11, 163, 

Pedius i an of Augustus, 1, 101 

Pedro II, of Aragon, 13, a1§, 216 

— III, of Aragon (1276-85), king of 

Sicily, 11, 94, 96, 105, 107, 215, 216, 218 
V, of Aragon, 11 220 221 

— dom, I, emperor of Brazil (182a- 
3t), proclaimed, iv, 218, 219, 220 

— II, emperor of Brazil (1831-89), 
1V, 419, 229 

— I, the Cruel, king of Castile (1350- 
69), Pe pest eee == 3» 2 

— I of Portugal (1357-67), 11, 2a 

— ITI, consort of Moria I, queen of 
Portugal, 11, 264 

— V, king of Forrigal: 1V, 2 

Peel Sir Robert (17 3850), Enghsh 
statesman iV, 123, 220, 221, 223 

Peers, creation of (1711), 11 289 

Pekin, Boxers attack legations (1900), 


1V, 230 

Pelagius II pope (578-go) 3, 179, 

— Visigothic leader, 11, 245 

Pelasgi, 1 7, 14 

Pelekanon battle of (1329), 11, 220 

Pelham, Henry statesman, in, 261 

Pella, Alexander born at, 1, 34. 

Peloponnesian War (BC 431-404), 
1, 26 30, 206, 222, 223, 224. 

— League, Athens joins 1, 206 

Peloponnesus, origin of name 1, 15 
Mycenzan civilization, 1, 204, 
supremacy of Sparta, 31, 205, Con- 
stantine XI offered a pmncipality 
in, ii, 1§1 

Peltasts, Athenian light troops, 1, 31 

Pelusium, battle of (171 BC ), 1, 209 

Pembroke, ear! of, 11, 128 

Penance doctrine of 1, 270 

Penances, commutation of, 11, 24 

Penda king of Meraa 1 aor 

Peninsular War (1808 - 14), 1v 87, 
114 148 236, veterans at Carabobo 
(1821), 1v, 147 

Penjdeh-Rustians and Afghans at 
(1885), 1y, 228 {i 25 

Penn, Sir Wilham, Enghsh admiral, 

Pennsylvania tv, 48, 165 

People s Charter (1838), iv, 220 

Pepin the Elder, mayor of the palace, 
MN a, 932 

— (of Heristal), the Younger, father 
of Charles Martel, 1, 2, 202, 213, 


23! 

~ the Short, grandfather of Roland, 
i, 11, king of the Franks (751-68), 
HN, 2, 3, 4) 203, 23%, 282 

— the Hunchback, son of Charle- 
magne, n, §, 


a 
Pepy = Se Egypt, 1, 203. 


Perzea, Herod tetrarch of, 1, a10. 
Perceval, Spencer, Enghsh states- 
man, tv, at4, 218, 216. 
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Percy, house of, , 223, 

~~ bishop, editor of Relsgues, 111, 263 

Perdiccas, heutenant Alexander, 
1, 

Pergamum, kingdom, 1, g1, Attilus 


king of, 1, 
Pericles, fr . a werk in Athens, 
(bo- 


1, 25s Age of 430 B.C), 1, 206, 
aa3, and Peloponnesian War, 4 
26, hires mercenaries, 1, 30, death 
of, 1, 27, Lorenzo de’ Medic: com- 


pe to, 11, 178. 

Périer, Casimir, French statesman, 
1V, 219. ran 
Périgord abbé, iv, 61 See Zalley- 

Peripatetics, 1, 30, 225 
Pernambuco, Dutch take, 111, ago. 
Pernau, 11, 190, 2 
Péronne, Louis x? and Charles the 
Bold at (1468), 1, 159, 161, 226, 244 
Perpetual Alliance (1707) 11, 2§9. 
— edict (1579), il, 245 
— peace of Milan (1639), 111, ast 
Perrers, Alice, mistress of Edward 
Ill un, ra9. 
Perry, American admiral, tv, 224 
Persecutions (see also Heretscs, 
Huguenots, Ingutsttion, Walden- 
stans), m, 79, Enghsh against 
Catholics, im, 241, 244, 246, of 
Protestants in Valtelline, 11, 24 
Persepolis, 1 11 Ke 207 
Perseus, king of Mac ona, 1, §a, 209. 
Persia, map, 1, 36, 1, 11, empire 
founded by Cyrus, 1, 205, great- 
ness of, 1, 206, ao7, conquers Greek 
Asiatic cities 1 205, conquers 
Egypt Babylon, Thrace, 1, 206, 
Asiatic Greek cities revolt, 1, 206, 
and Greece, 1 222, 233 324, 1n 
Peloponneman War, 1, 26, 7g trea- 
ties with Greeks, 1 30, and Sparta, 
1, 224, and Aledander the Great, 1 
, 207, 227, end of empire, 1, 5 
assanid empire 1 a1a, Sapor Il 
wars with Rome, 1 141, 213, 214, 
Eastern empire and, 1, 1386, 215, 
ar7, , 246, peace with Justinian, 
1 171, 218, revolt of Bahram, 1 2193 
Eastern Empire and Chosroes II, 
1, 246, invasion of Greece, 11, 186, 
invaded by Heracltus, 1, 187, sove- 
reignty over Arabia 1, 191, and 
Mohammed, 1, 188, Hormuz and, 
1, 219, fall of Sassanids, 11, 201, 248, 
dominated by Selyuks 1, 1433 
Marco Polo in n, 144, Suleman 
defeats, 11 241, war with Russia, 
ill, 210, 1V, 242, trade with Russia, 
m1, 213, Anglo-Russian Convention 
(1907), tv, 231, Shiahs and Sufis 1n, 
1, 196, é97) abis 1m, 1, 198. 
Persian Gulf, navigated by Romans, 
1, 234, Polo at mouth of, ny, 144. 
Persians, under Cyrus, 1, 11, 21, de- 
feated at Marathon (490 BC ), 1, 22, 
206 and Greece, 1, 223, conquer 
Thrace and Macedonia, 1, 206, and 
confederacy of Delos, 1, 24, invade 
ya, 1, 234, conquer Yemen, 1, 
218, invade Syna and Palestine, 1, 
192, es Antioch (11) 1, 167, 
a1g, take Jerusalem (615), 1, 186, 
21g, conquer Asia Minor, 1, 319; 
take Alexandna, 1, 219, atta 
Constantinople, 1, 219, Herachus 
defeats, 1, 187, Saracens defeat (637), 
at Cadesia, 1, 201, (641), at Neva- 
hend, 1, 189. M, 20% 
Perth, Five Articles of (x6a1), 11, 249. 
— Pacification of (1573), 11, 244 
Pertinax, emperor, 1, 129, 252, 234. ° 
Peru, nearly lost to Spain, u, 191; 
Pizarro and, u, 200, 10, 239, 266, 
rebellion suppressed cree) Til, = 
races of, 1v, 138, overthrows Chile 
(18:4), 1v, ary, San Martin and, 1v, 
748, 218, ares independence, 1v, 
250, 279, battle of cheney Mol 


Et desires separation 
ombia tv, 1gt 
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Perugia, Innocent III dies at (1416), 
i, 237 i, 312 
Peacennus, Niger, rival of Severus, 
Peschiera, and war with Austria, 1v, 
1 {iv, az 
Pestiwa: treaty with Britain (1802), 
Pestalozz:, Swiss educationust, iv, 
Pesth, captured by Batu Khan (1241), 
n, ax7, Turks hold (14a), 111, 240. 
Pestilence See Plage 
Petchenegs, Alexius I defeats (1091), 
nu, 211, emperor John II exter- 
minates (1123), 1, 312 
Peter, St., first bishop of Rome, 11, 


2 
_ of, Aragon See Pedro 
— the Cruel See Pedro I the Cruel 
— I of Cyprus takes Alexandria 
(1965), i, 222 
— the Great, tsar (1672-1745) ws , 
i, 19a, 208, ara, ui, 205-18, Sophia 
Regent for (168), 1, 256, chief 
events of reign, iv, 241, 24a, ex 
ansion of Russia, 1v, 245, and the 
Baltic, 111, 119, sole ruler, 1, 257, 
Mihatlof pseudonym of, m, a0f» 
journey through Europe (1 s 
in, 207, 1v, 242, Sweden and Den- 
mark and, 11, 189, at battle of 
Narva (1700) MM, 191, 1V, aga, and 
Charles XII, m, 192, and Poland, 
ii, 194, founds St Petersburg 
1703), m1, 210, 213, 2§8, retakes 
arva (1704) 11 197, 209, Causes 
dissatisfaction in Ukraine (1708), 
a1, 198, defeats Levenhaupt at 
Desna (1708), 11 198 at Pultawa 
(1709), 111, 199. asg, New League 
against Sweden (1709), 11 259, and 
urkey 111, 200, conquers Finlan 
(1714), 11, 259, takes Baku (1721), 
iu, 260, peace of Nystad (1721) 10, 
a6o, death of (1725), 11, a60, aims 
of iv, 241, 242, greatness of, 11, 
arr, estimate of, 1v, 242 
— II tsar, 11 260 
— ITI, tsar, im, sar 263 
— II, king of Sicily, 11, 320 
— Karageorgevich, king of Servia 
(1903), 1Vv, 230, 247 248 
_ the Hermit, 2/7, 11, 49 aia, 
— Lombard, bishop of Paris a 9) 
214 17 
— Mauclerc, count of Brittany, i, 
— of Pisa, and Charlemagne, 1, 232 
Peterborough, earl of, reduces Bar- 
celona (1705) 111, aso 
Peterloo massacre (1819) 1v, 218 
Peterwardein battle of (1716), 11, 260 
Petition of Right (1628), 11, 139 250 
Petitioners and Abhorrers, 11, 256 
Petra, siege of (549-51), 1, 218 
Petrarch, Itahan poet (1304-74), 2d2 , 
Ml, 170, 1, 158, 11, 106, 170, 232, 254 
Petrograd See St Petersburg 
halanx, 1, 224, 229. 
*‘Phantom emperors” (887-96a), 11, 
208, 233 ha 35 
Pharao ameses Il 
Pharaohs, the, 1, § 
Pharmacusa, Cesar at, 1, 83 
Pharnabazus, succeeds Memnon, 1, 


Pharoacea, king of Pontus, 1, 96, 210 
Pharsaha, battle of (B c 48), 1, 95, 210, 


2 
Phohas, Greek sculptor, 1, 26, 224, 226 
Philadelphia (America), Congress of 
Boston meets at, iv, 49, 50, British 
take (1777), 1v, 50, Howe withdraws 
from (1779), 1v, 51, convention at 
x78) 1v, 54, treaty burned, tv, 56, 
alleyrand in, 1v, 
~~ (Asia Minor), Turks capture (1393), 
i, 323. 
Philaret, Russian statesman, 11, 251 
Philp I, king of France (1060-1 10), 
ul, 48, @1x, 240, 241 
— II, Augustus, king of France 
1180-12283), 1, 224, 342, founds 
rench administrative system, 1, 


Perugia ——- Pirates 


242, joins third Crusade (1189), 1, 

69, arg, 249, antagonist of Coeur de 

Lion, u, 69, 73, 249, attacks Nor- 

mandy (1193), ii, arg, and Innocent 
I, i, 237, battle of Bouvines, u, 

74 216, aye 241 

Phihp ITI, king of France (1270-85), 

the Bold, ti, £. 107, 218, 243. 

— IV, the Fair, king of France (1285- 
1314), Nl, 107-14, 218, , Marries 
Joanna of Navarre (1284), 11, 218, 
243, 245, 268, quarrels with Bonsface 
Vil, 11, 99, 107, battle of Courtrai 
(1302), 11, 108, arg, 243, debases the 
coinage, 1, 108, r09, relations with 
the Papacy, u, 109, seeks empire 
for Charles of Valois, , 104, sup- 
presses the Templars (1312), 1, 11a, 
219, 249, his government, un, 113 

— V, the Tall, king of France (1316- 


a2), 11, 320, 243 
~Vi pe Vals: king ot France 
1348-50), 11 114, 115, 117-9, 230, 24 
— IP eager peti es C 359-336), 
1, 3% 33. 35, 207, 224, hostage, 1, 31 
— V, ‘fag ay Macedonia, 1, 69, 70, 74, 


208, 230 
—I, the Fair, of Spain (1496-1506), 
son of Emperor Maximilian, n, 228, 
M1 41, 
— II, of Spain (15 ), to marry 
ane d Albret, 1, 80, marries Mary 
udor (i554) iM, 242, succeeds 
Charles V, i, 51, 63 242, outline 
of reign, in, 271, and France m, 
§2, 63, 268, and William the Silent, 
11, 65 66, 67 74, 245, helps French 
Catholics, 11, 79, enforces decrees of 
Trent, 11, 243, sends help to duke 
of Alva, 111, 69, veterans of 11, 70, 
and Leyden University, 1, 71, 
sends don Juin to Netherlands, 
int, 7a, and Henry ITI, in, 85, ob- 
tains Portuguese crown 111, 245, 
Henry IVs opponents dependent 
on, 1, 88, interference in France, 
in, go, Netherlands a sovereign 
state (1 50°). 11, 247, sends Fuentes 
to invade France, 111, 91, death of, 
M1 127 
— III, of Spain b cisae teat) I, 247, 
274, and the Moors, in, 166, sup=- 
orts Sigismund ITT iv, 241, Hol- 
and throws off yoke of (1609), 1v, 
1, daughter Anne marries Louis 
III, 11, 100, Leopold Is descent 
from, 11, 275 
— IV, of Spain (1621-65) 111, 103, 
160, 249, father of Maria Theresa, 
it, 274, Claims of Louis XIV on 
death of (1665), 11, 163, 274, his 
sister and daughter, m, 1 
— V, of Spain and Anjou (1700-46), 
ut, 168 191, 276, heir of Charles II, 
i, 258 Lous XIV claims Spanish 
dominions for, 1, 275, in Madrid, 
1, 169, loyalty of Castile, 1, 170, 
treaty of Utrecht and, in, 171, 
renounces claims on France (1713), 
ui, 276, abdication and re-accession 
(1724), 111, 260 
— an Arabian, emperor (244), 1, a12 
—the Good Sec Burgundy 
— of Hesse, heads Lutheran alliance 
(1526), 111, 238, arranges conference 
between Luther and Zwingh, 1m, 
, Luther on marriage of, iu, 40, 
33, battle of Lauffen (1534), in, 
239, ban of the empire against, 1, 
241, a prisoner of Charles V, 1, 


» Si, 24r 
= ot Sabla ra I ipar teen 215, 236 
uiphaug ttle of (1 » 111, 2 
Philhppa of Hainault, auens of Hi. 
ward III, 1, 116, 119, 120, rag. 
Philppi, battle of (B Cc 42), 1, 102, aro, 
232 
Phikippics, Cicero's, 1, 101, 332, De- 
mosthenes’, 1, 224. 


Philippicus, Eastern em 


TOF, Il, 202. 
Philippines, Magellan 


ed in, m1, 


266, Spanish colony, 111, 275, rebela 
aguinet S ain (1872), 1V, pbs Spain 
loses (1898), 1v, 230, 
Philippopolis, Turks take, 1, 344 
Philistines, 1, 7, 204. 


Philopcemen, leader of Achman 
League, 1, 
Philosophy, Greek, 1, 225, 11, 187, of 


Middle Ages, 11, 285. 
Philotas, son of Parmenio, 1, 45. 
Phocas, Eastern emperor (602-10), 1, 
180, 185, 186, 219, 
Phocians, Phocis, 1, 24, 232, 224. 
Phoenicia, Phoentcians (see alao Car+ 
thage), origin of ward, 1,' 239, sea 
power, 1, 7, 1, 186, Amosis I con- 
quers, 1, a, found Carthage (850), 
1, 61, 204, ompey subdues, 1, 231 
Phoenix Park murders (1882), 1v, 228. 
Photius, son of Antonina, Belisarius’ 
wife, 1, 168 
Phraortes king of Media, 1, 205 
Phrygia, n, 52, 204, ast 
Phy siocratic school of political econo- 
my, 1V, 233 
Piacenza, joined to France, iv, 214. 
— battle of (1746), 11, 261 
Piagnom, of Florence 11, 182, 183 184. 
Piast family, im, 178 
Picardy, 1v, 259, included in Bur- 
gundy, 1 154, 156, ese A Arras 
and (1482), 11, 227, resists Henry IV, 
11, OF 
Pichegru, French general, tv, 83 
Pichincha, battle of (1823), 1v, 149, 218, 
Picts and Theodosius, 1 214, St. 
Niman and the 1, 215, St Columba 
and the, 1, 2:8, defeat Northum- 
brians (685) u, 20a, subdue Scots 
of Dalriada (737) 1, 203, subdue 
Strathclyde(7 eh 11, 203, Constantin 
I, king of (Bo), 1, 204, Kenneth 
MacAlpin, king of (844), 11, 205 
Piedmont, 1v, 259, French evacuate 
(1706), il, 259, recovered from 
rench and Spanish (1746), 11, 261, 
war of the First Coalition, iv_ 7s, 
France and 1v, 84, 213, 214, Nice 
and (1815) 1v, 190, absolute govern- 
ment restored in (1815) iv, 238, 
Austrians and (1820), 1v i 190, 
revolt in, 1v, 218, Garibaldi and 
(1834) lv, 191, union with Venetia 
(1848), 1v, aaz, constitution granted 
(1848), 1. 220 victory over Austria 
at Goito (1848) 1v_ 222, and Gari 
baldi, 1v, 192, 195, Napoleon ITI and, 
1v, 198, 200, saved from conquest, 
IV, 193, signs armistice wit 
Austria, 1v_ 192, the hope of Itahan 
patriots (1854), 1v, 196, 200, Austria 
and, iv, 199, 224, and Naples, 1v, 
2a5, treaty of Turin (1860), 1v, 224. 
Pierce, president of US , 1v, 223 
Pierre de Bruys, burned for heresy, 
Hl 232 
Piers Plowman See Langland. 
Pierson, Major, 1, 264 
Pretri, Joachim, 1v, 199 
Hi ia den wy 
ugrnm Fathers (1620) 111, » 27 
Pilgrimage of Grace (rsa6) re 
Pilgrimages, custom of, 11, 187 
Pilgrims, to Mecca, 2, 1, 196, ili- 
treatment of, 11 248, to Rome, 
under Boniface VIII, 11, 99, Loyola, 
Pillau, in, 12 [rit, 54. 
Pillnitz, conference of (1795), 1v, do. 
Pindar, Greek poet, 1, 35, 207, 225, 
Pinkie, battle of (547), il, 247 
Pinsk, Charles XII reaches, 1, 196, 
Pinta, Columbus’ ship, n, 193. 
Pinzon family, and Columbus, 1, 191. 
— Vicente, Spanish navigator, u1, 228, 
Pirgeus, 1, 25 206, aaq, 1V, 224. 
Prurates, Meneptah of Egypt wars 
against Asiatic, 1, 204, take Caesar 
risoner, 1, 83, Pompey destroys 
editerranean, 1, 8, coasts of 
Gaul and Briton harried by Saxon, 
1, 130, 213, Barbary (Vandal), 1, 


284, 162, 238, ii, 47, 120, 337, Norse, 
wa 2 145» English, u, a1, Baltic, 
un, 163, Turkish, 1, 188, ut, 48, 153, 
240, 241 248, Indian, tv, 7 
Pisa, 1v, agg, quarrel between Elisand, 
1, 17, and the Crusades, 11, 60, its 
prominence in Tuscany, 11, 91, com- 
merce in Middle Ages, 1, 187, 255, 
building of cathedral, 11, 92, ampo 
Santo paintings, 1, 99, crushed by 
Genoa (1284), 11, 218, 253, hno 
master of, 11, 96, humbled by Genoa 
and Florence, n, 97, Henry VII 
buried at, 11, 10g, Janes I of Ara- 
gon takes Sardinia from (1323), 11, 
220, foundation of university (1343) 
n, ass, hands Corsica to Genoa 
(5 ? u, aat, liberated by Charles 
ft » 1, 181, subjection to Flor- 
ence, 11 170, orence subdues 
(1509), 1, 133, 237, Galileo at, 1, 


a4! 
-—- council of (1409), 11, 224, 239, 251 
— see of, gi (49) &s appofhtment re- 
ected, 1, 17 (a8 
Pisano, Niccola, Italian sculptor, 1, 
Pisans, 1n Palestine, 1, 72, impulse 
to art, 11, 92 205 
Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens, 1, 20, 
Pitt, Wilham (1708-78), earl of Chat- 
ham, 1, 227 262-3, 278, 1V, 14, 235 
Younger (1759 - 1806), in 
power, 111, 264, foreign policy (1783- 
1806), 1v, 235 Talleyrand and, 1Vv, 
6x, 66 68, fads Act (1784), 11, 264, 
and Warren Hastings. Iv 265, Coali- 
tion with Portland Whigs (1794), 
iv, arr, his Income Tax (1798), 1v 
a1a, resigns (1801) iv, 213, and 
Napoleon 1v, go, and the coalition 
against France (1805), 1v, 85, again 
Prime Minister (1804), 1v, 214, death, 
1V, 214, 236 
Pitt: family 1 775 
— Luca, founds the palace, 1, 174. 
Pittsbur See Fort Duquesne 
Pitzia_ Theodoric s general,1 217 
Pius IV, pope (1559-65) 111, 60, aga 
vt pope, re 244, “tie 1V, 244 
_ pope (1775-99) 1V, 77, 212 
— VII, pope, 1\, 69, 82, vi 88, 8o, 
13% 134, 213 315 217, 235, 238 
_ Wn, pope (1829-30) 1V, 191, 319. 
— IX, pope (1846-78), iv, 2ar, liberal 
notions of, iv, 136, 191, Isberal 
measures iv, 192, and Austria, !v, 
193, disclaims Italian cause 1v 193, 
222, flight to Gaeta (1848), 1v_ 193, 
222, 2399, restoration of, 1v, 193-4, 
a23, distrusts Oudinot, iv, 194, Na- 
oleon III and, 1v, 198, 200, and 
ictor Emmanuel 1v, 205, and the 
settlement of the Papacy, 1v, 206, 
and Bull nta cura, \V, 226 
— X, pope (1903-14), 1V,_230, 231 
Pizarro, conqueror of Peru, 11, 200, 
IM, 239, 266, 1V, I 
Placidia, mother of Valentinian, ITI, 
1, 1§%, 218 
lague and pestilence, 1n Asia and 
Europe, 1, 167, 218, 234, 1n Italy, 
1, x71, atr, 1, 66, 183, 214, 221, 
among Crusaders, 1_ 53 Bo, in 
Europe, 1 119-22, 1n France (1 §80), 
m1, 85 (1740), 11, 260, in India 
(1896), 1v,_ 229. 
Plain, the, French Revolution mode- 
rates, 1V, 234 
Plan of Campaign (1886), 1v, aag. 
Plantagenet house of, 11, 241 
Plassey, battle of (x77), 11, 262, 278, 
IV, G 13, 16 
Pldswitz, armistice of, 1v, 131, 216 
Platea, aids Athens against Persia, 


1, aa 
— battle of ge 479) 1, 25, 206, 223. 
P 


Plato, Gree 8 oropher, 1, 26, i 8 
, 228, 1, » 1¥, a 
Plautws, “Aue, Ronan ner ts 
autus, Roman 237 
Plebelans, ot Roae co 


Pisa — Pompey 
Pleswitz See Pléswits 


Plessis, castle of, and Lous XI, 


My 287 
Plevna, mege of (1877), 1v, 297, 
bias heer iden Bone metal. 


i, I ry 237 il, I 
— the Y aia author, 1, 


123, 
Plusa, Pisce of (1583), m2. 


Plombiéres, Cavour and Napoleon 
at (1858), 1v, 198, 224. 
Plowce, battle of (1332), 11, 220 


Plumptre, dean, on Dante and Henry 
II, 11, 104. 
Plutarch, 1, 13 119, 1v, 28 
Pluvinel, Antoine du, instructor of 
Richelieu, in, 99. {z 

Plymouth, Parliament garrisons, iii, 
— Sound, and Napoleon, 1v, 102 
Podesta, Italian magistrate, 1, 64, 


9!, 
Podiebrad, George, king of Bo- 
hemia, 11, 226, 239 
Podlesia, Charles XII 1n, 111, 196. 
Podolia, ut 179 2 
Poincaré, French president 1v, 23a 
‘*Point d argent, point de Suisse, n, 


1 
Poissy, Colloquy of (1561), 11, 243 
Poitiers, battle of Vouite near (507), 
1, 217, pope Clement V at, n, 111 
— battle of (732), 1, 203, 231, 245, 
(1356), 11, 322, 131, 22%, 243 
— edict of (1577), i, 245 
— count of, 11 80, 82 
Poitou, duchy of, 11 239, a fief of 
France 1, 241, Eleanor of Aqui- 
taine heiress of, 1, 242 Philip 
Augustus conquers (1203), 11, 242, 
John of England offends barons of, 
i, 242, and Lous VIII's will, u, 
aqa, under Edward III 1 124, 243 
Richeheu and, 11, 99 100 
Pola, battle of (1379), 1, 242 
Poland (see also Poles, Polish Suc- 
cession), 11, 254, 1v, 289, Mieczyslaw 
ruler of, 1 208, empire recovers 
Lusatia from (1032), 11 a10, Bretis- 
lav I of Bohemia conquers much 
of (1037), 1, 210, fief of the empire 
i, 235, partition of (1139), 1 213, 
Innocent III and, 1, 237, Tartar 
raids on, 1, 77, 217, Wenceslas of 
Bohemia king of (1300), 11, 219, re- 
union under Viadislas (1306), 11, 219, 
220, and Teutonic Knights, 1 254, 
a large kingdom, i, 146, union 
with Lithuania 1, 254, compact of 
Vilna (1401) u, 223, defeats Teu- 
tonic ily at Tannenberg ( {xg10), 
il, 224, russia incorporat in 
(1454) 11, 226, defeats Prussia at 
Puck (1462), 1. 226, treaty of Thorn 
(1466), 11, 226, dominates Prussia 
(1466), 1, 226, treaty of Brinn, 
1479), , 237, Turks devastate 
1497), 1, 228, final union with 
ithuania (1g01), 11, 228, 1v, . 
Bohemian Brethren settle in (+508) 
i, 241, and Sweden, m, rrg, Teu- 
tome order submits to (161), 111, 
243, anti-trinitarians in, i, 243, 
revival of Catholicism in, 11, 243, 
Union of Lublin (1§69), 11, 244, 
Consensus of Sadomir (1570), iu, 
244, struggle with Russia im 174, 
decline of 1v, 243, crown becomes 
elective, i, 244, 245, 1V, 240, Com- 
pact of Warsaw (1572), 11, 244, battle 
of Verden (1578), 111 245, Socimius in 
(:s78), 11, 24§, gains Livonia from 
ussia (1g82), 11, 245, Sultan re- 
cognizes suzerainty over Moldavia 
(1597), 11, 247, and Sweden, i, 
117-8, 1V, 241, Livoma the key of, 
un, 117, reconquers Livoma (1601 
ut, 247, the False Dimitri in (1603), 
us 247, defeats Charles IX at 
Kirkholm (1605), 11, 248, defeats 
Russia at Klutayino (1610), m1, 248, 
defeated by Turks at Cecora (1620), 
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1, 249, war with Sweden, m, 11 
249, defeated at Wallhof (1636), 
ii, ago, six years’ truce with 
Sweden (1629), 11, 124, 250, com- 
pact of Stuhmadorf (163g), 111, agt, 
weden declares war on (1655), 111, 
254, defeat at and recover ar- 
saw (1656), 1 =«354, and Charles X 
of Sweden, 11, 186, 187, and Louis 
XIV, st, 163, 177, and the Cossacks, 
ii, 176, overrun by Swedes, 11, 
276, war with Turks, tv, 244, and 
obiesk1, 1, 173-86, defects in con- 
stitution of, 11, 173, Sweden gains 
Livoma and Esthoma from, iv, 
241-2, treaty of Carlowitz (1699), 
111, 268, causes of decline of, iv 24a, 
and Russia, iv, 243, and Prussia, 
iv, 242-4 and Austna iv 243, a 
centre of the Counter-Reformation, 
1V 243, invasion by Charles XII 
(1700) 11 192, and Augustus II, 
in, 192 arepublic in 199 pacifica 
tion of (1718), 1v, 242, Confederation 
of Bar (1768) 11 263, Russia in- 
vades (1768) 11, 263 new consti 
tution granted (1791),1v, 209 Russia 
invades (1792), 1v, 210, and Diet of 
Grodno (1793) 1v ait, Jate history 
of, 1v, 243, Saxony obtains from 
Prussia, 1v 86, Napoleon and rv, 
86, Saxon and Galician (1809) 1v, 
128, and Congress of Vienna (1814), 
1V, 132, 217, 237, insurrection in 
Russian (1830), 1v, 135, 219 230 
245, Diet excludes Romanoffs from 
povereignty of (1831), 1v, 219, end 
of kingdom (1831), iv, 220, Organic 
Statute (1832), iv, 239, struggle 1n, 
1v, 192, Mazzims plans for (1860), 
1v 205, Bismarck and revolution 1n 
(1869) 1V, 175 225 
Poland, Partition of First (1772) m1, 
232, 263 19, *40 Second (1793), 1v, 
210, 211, 243, Lhird (1795), 1v art, 


212, 2 

Polden Bis, Ethandune and, n, 18 

Pole, Cardinal (1554) 1 242 

Polenta patron of Dante 1 10 

Poles, exposed to Turkish attacks, 11, 
148 conversion to Christianity, 31, 
173, aided by Teutonic Knights, i, 
249, subjugated by Ivan IV, 11, 254, 
are Slavs iv, 244 

Polignac, French politicjan (1780- 
1847), 1V 72 219. 

Polish Succession, War of (1733-5), 
111, 261, 1V, 243 

Politian, classical scholar, 1 174 178. 

Politiques, French faction, m 27a 

Polk, K,US president, iv, 221 

Pollentia battle of (402), 1, 148 ars 

Pollo, friend of Augustus 1, 107 

Polo, 8 Venetian ravelen 11, 
144 187, 189, 193 195 a1 

Polycarp toon of im rna, t, 211 

Pomerania, 1v_ 260, Boleslaus IIT of 
Poland converts, n, 212, Joachim I 
and im, a19, Wallenstem overruns 
(1628), 1, 122, 124, a bulwark for 
Sweden, m, 1295, Cont: overruns 
(1630), 1m, 128, Gustavus Adolphus 
conquers (1630), 11, 128, aso, and 
peace of Westphaha (1 8) in 138, 
186, 273, and the Great Elector, im, 

278, 1v, 241, Charles XII abandons 

(r7t5 nl, 202, Prussia captures 
wedish (1716), 11, 260 granted to 
Prussia (1718), 1v, 242, and Seven 
Years War, i, 228, 331, Napoleon 
occupies (1812), 1v, 216, Bismarck 
and, tv, 169, 18: 

Pompadour, Madame de, 111, 236. 

Pompeia, divorced by Caesar, 1, 85 

Pompeu, destruction of (79), 1 127 
OIE, 2%. 

Pompeius, Sextus, 1, rot, 103. 

Pompey, 1, 8 (sd/.), n Spain, 1, 83, 
sog, consul, 1, &, one of the 
Triumvirate, 1, 86, and Mithridatic 

ar, 1, 23%, conquers Syria (B.C. 


320 Ponce de 


64), 1 a0, 2a7, dictator, 1, 94, de- 
feated at Pharsaha (pc 48), pe 
assassinated, 1,95, sons defeated in 
Spain, 1, 97 

Ponce de Leon, in Florida, 11, 200. 

Pondicherry, founded (1674), ni, 256, 
a77, 1v, 2, Dutch take (1693), in, 
#57, ,tnveuconestul Bags ary 

1748), 1v, 3, Chive during stege of, 

v7 3, Brith take, 111, 262, 1V, 11 

Ponte Molle, 1, 134 (22 

Pontiffs, Roman, 1, 229, 237 

Pontius Pilate, 1, a10 

Pontus, Mithridates VI, king of, 1, 
209, Pharnaces, king of, 1, 210, 
made a Roman province, 1, 23! 

Poona Scindia supreme at, iv, 113. 

Poor Clares order of Minorite nuns, 


Poor Law Act (1601) "(5834) 

oor Law Act (1601), 111, 247, (1834), 

Popa, wife of Rollo, u, 27, a 

Pope (see also Papacy, Rome, Church 
af) the, supremacy of, 1, 18s, be- 
comes a temporal ruler, n, 3, elec- 
tion by cardinals (1089), 11, 38, 210, 
exile in France (see Avignon), 
authority im Rome, u, 223, 1n- 
fallibility in Germany, 1Vv, 87 

Pope, Alexander poet, m1, 261 

Pope, J American general, 1v_ 164 

Popery Scottish Parhament abolishes 
(1560) im, 242, Enghsh laws 
against (1593), 11, 246 

Popish Plot, the (1678), 11, 256 

Port Arthur Russia obtains (1898), 
1V, 230, puree takes (1905), 1V, 231 

Porteous Riots (1738). 1, 261 

Portland, Blake defeats Van Tromp 
off (1659), Ni 254 

— duke of, Tory minister, 1v, 214 

Portobello (W Indes), 11 261 

Porto Novo, battle of (1781), 1, 264. 

Porto Rico (1898), 1v, 249 

Port Royal, monastery of, i, 275 

Portsmouth (America), treaty 
(1905), 1V 231 

-— (England), 
(1642) m1, 252 

Portugal, iv, 260, Roman conquest 
of, i, 209, foundation of, n, 245, 
won from Moors, n, 211, Henry of 
Burgundy receives, 1, 212, Alphonso 
I of (1128), 1, 213, Lisbon the cap:- 
tal of, u, 245, and peace of Zamor1 
(1143), 1, 213, a fief of Papacy, u, 
237, complete independence of (1263), 
u, 218, Ferdinand and, ), aaa, battle 
of Alyubarrota (1385), 1, 223, all- 
ance with England (1386) 11, 223, 
Henry the Navigator s discoveries, 
N, 245, 249, takes Ceuta (1415), 01, 
224, explores Africa im, 265, de- 
feated at Torro (1476), 1, 227, com 
merce with the east, 11, 266, and 
Columbus 4, 189 190, discoveries 
defined by Alex VI, ii, 227, receives 
west coast of Africa ee i, 194» 

220, 


of 


Parhament takes 


treaty of Tordeaillas (1494), 1, 
voyages of Vasco da Gama, n, 196, 
266, buquerque captures Goa 
(x 10), 11 237, Inqussition estab- 
ished in (1549) 11, 241, absorbed 
by Spain (1g&0), 11, 24§, 271 277, 
rakes failure against, in, 246, 
Dutch take Baha from (1624), 10, 
aso, Hapsburgs hold, 1, 103, revolt 
of (1640), 11, 107, 163, defeated by 
don Juan (1663), ui, 255, defeats 
Spain at Montes Claros (1665), 11, 
agg, cedes Bombay, 11, 277, inde- 
pendence recognized (1678), iu, 255, 
and the Grand Alliance, 11, 169, 
a76, and Africa, m, 171, Span 
invade (1761), u1, 262, Jesuits ex- 
pelled from, 111, 26a, French treaty 
with, 1v, 68, Convention of Fon- 
tainebleau (1807), 1v, a15, and the 
tear, iv, 113, royal family in Brazil, 
iv, 141, and the Penmsular War, 
iv, 87, arg, 236, ren of terror 
(Bay ,1v, ax9, and East Afnca, iv, 


Leon — Prussian 


229, republe: prociemed (1910), 1, 
aa carl omes of, 1i, 188, in 
iddle y Pes 1, 221, mediaeval 
literature of, n, a5 
Portuguese, repel Rencan invasion, 


ul, 22% 
Porus, Indian king, i, 46. 
Posen, treaty of (1806), 1v, 214. 
Postage, penny & ), IV, aax 
Postumus, an ic Empire, 1, a12 
Potato, in Prussia, 111, 323, famsne, iv, 
Potomac, 1v, 163, 164, 165 aa 
Poynings’ Law (1498), 11, 228. 
Preemunire, statute of (1353), u, 125, 
at, (1399), N, 223 
Preetor, office opened to plebs, 1, 229 
Pretorian guard 1, 112, 113, 324, 116, 
I4Q) 134, 135, 212, 233, 234 
ate SS 


Pragma netion (1713), 1, 259, 
260, a7 

Prague, 1v, 260, university founded 
(1348), 1, 238, 355, Lithuanian 


students at, 1, 173, John Huss 
professor at, 1, 2g1, umiversit 
supports Concihar movement, 11, 
251, German students leave, 11, 299, 
asi, ‘‘Fenstersturz of (1618), in, 
23 Saxons occupy, 1, 132, 251, 
allenstein recaptures (1632), 1, 

ast, Prussian allies capture (1741), 
in, 261, revolution 1n, 1v, 223, 7 

— battle of (1620), see White HAiiil, 
(1757), 111, 262 

— peace of (1635), 111, 138, 25x, (1866), 
1v 226, 2 

— treaty af (x g6s)s 11, 243 

Praguerie revolt (1440), 1, 228 

Prairtal Insurrection of, 1v, 211 

Predestination, 111 141, 270, 1V. 32 

Premonstratensian Ys 11 350 

Presbyterianism, John Knoxs, 1n, 
270, 1n Scotland (1§92), 11, 246, 

romwell and 11, 148, 149, re- 

established (1690) 111, 257 

Prescott, historian, 1v, 1 

Press, censorship, 1n Italy, 1Vv, 135, 
in Prussia, iv, 134, 1n France, iv, 
72 219, freedom of, in England, m, 
257, 1» Prussta iv, r70. 

— Act (1662), 1 254 

Pressburg iv 128 180 

— alliance (1608), 1, 248 

— peace of (4 1) 11, 237, 239, (1626), 
111, ago, (1 if 1v 125, a1 

Prester John mystery of 11, 144, 194. 

Preston, battle of (1648), 11, 253, 
(1718), 111, 260 

Prestonpans, battle of (1745), 111, 261 

Prides Purge (1648), 11, 253 

Priestley, Joseph, physicist, 1, 263, 
iv, 210 

Prim Spanish statesman, iv, 227 
rinting, invention of, 1, 225, 226, 
a27, its effects, 1, 221, 111, 266, in 
Italy, 11, 169, 178 at Erfurt, m, a1, 
at Wittenberg, 11, 29, Russtan, 11, 
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Priscillan, Spanish bishop, 1, a4. 
riscus, Greek historian, 1, 152 

— Roman general, 1, a1 

Privateering 1v, 246, 24 

Privateers, Huguenot 11, 68, 1n 
American War (1776), 1v, 51, 53, 
in French War (1793), 1v, 56. 

Probus, emperor, 1, 131, 212, 2 

Procopius, Byzantine historian, 1, 
161, 164 167, 170, a4 

— Bohemian leader, 11, 224, 225 

Propertius, Latin writer, i, 109. 

Proserpine, rites at Eleusis, 1, 17 

Protestantism (see also Reformation), 
rise of, 11, §3, 237-9, League of 
Schmalkalden (1530), 1, 239, 1 
Germany, 1, 269, 272, treaty of 
Passau Cisse), 1, a4r, Scottish, 111, 
242, 11 France, us, 163, 243 274, 
Swedish, 11,7118, 186, iv; a4, 
Bohemian, m, 125, 1n Jerusalem, 
iv, yo, and Thirty Years’ War, 
1, 2°73. 

Protestants, origin of name, m1, 38, 


Campaign 


a69, and Dhret of Augsburg, 
oy, Ectumalkalden League, if, 
39, and Council of Trent, in, 271, 
in France, 1, 63, divisions of, 1, 
243, 10 Netherlands, 1, 65, and 
peace of St, ain, iu, 8x, per 
secution im Hungary and 
hema, 11, 120, 20, alliance of 
Torgau (1590), m, 246, Umon of 
Evangelic states in Germany, 
11, r20 248, 249, 278, massacred in 
Valtelline, 1, 249. 
Provencal poetry, u, ast. 
rovence (see also under Burgundy), 
1v, 260, Roman province, 1, 87, 209, 
a30, Theodoric gains, 1, 217, Charles, 
king of, 1, 203, Moors settle in, 1, 
206, crusade against Albigenses, 
1, $7» 21S, 237s joe? to France, 
u, 227, 243, Charles the Bold aims 
at, 1, 164, a royal domain, n, 168, 
244, Charles V attacks, i, 44, 4%, 
240, under duke of Bourbon, i, 
45: Savoy invades, im, 246, in 
apoleonic Wars, 1v, 78, 
— comte de (1799), 1v, 80 
Provisors, statute of (1351), 11, aa1 
Prudentuus, on Julian, 1, 141 
Prussia (see also Bismarck, Branden- 
burg), map, 1, 220 1v 260, Bran- 
denourg the precursor of, n, 213, 
Teutonic Knights and, 1, 216 218, 
249, Danzig Prusman capital of 
ansa League, n, 253, and Pohsh 
domination, 1, 146, 2236 mw, 174, 
ongm of kingdom im, 219, Albert 
of Brandenburg first dulee of, m1, 
238, 242, added to electorate of 
randenburg (1618), 11, 249, 278, 
Sweden and, m 121 133, 124, 2§0, 
1V, 241, rise of im 276, 278, Fre- 
derick Wilham I and, 11, 176, 220, 
and Poland iv, 242-3, Branden- 
burg a kingdom, m, 258 Charles 
XII and, 1 195, 209, and treaty of 
Utrecht, 11, 276 278, bureaucracy 
and 11, 278, takes Swedish Pome- 
rania 1 260, peace of Berlin (1743), 
11, 26x, union of Frankfort (1744), 
11, 2%, treaty of Dresden (1745), 
11, 261, and the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion a1 278, treaty with Sweden 
(1747) 1, 262, and Hanover, m, 
a78, and Austrian Succession, 11, 
277, convention of Westminster 
(1756), 11, 262, and the Seven Years’ 
ar, 111, 231, 278, peace of Hubertus- 
burg (1763), 11, 227, 231, 263, 278, 
allhance with Russia &7), 11, 263, 
under Frederick the Great, m, aas, 
aa8, 231 242, extended by Frese 
erick, 1, 232 1V, 242 243, invades 
Holland, 11, 264, and Austria (1800), 
1v, 83 244, (1848), 1v, 239, (1866) 1Vv, 
178, 207, 239, 240, and t Napoleonic 
domination, 1v, 88, go, ox, 135, 126, 
129, 190 131, 236, battle of Auster- 
litz (1805), iv, 8g, 88, treaty of Vienna 
(1805), 1v, 214, serfdom abolished 
{:807) 1v, 215, loses territory, 1Vv, 
» National revival (1807), 1v, 215; 
236, alhance with Russia (1813), 1v, 
216, and Congress of Vienna (1814), 
1v, 237, bulwark against French, 
iv, "a and Mettermch, iv, 1434, 
and Waterloo (1815) 1v, 119, and 
Holy Allance, 1v, di: and free 
trade, 1v, a17, and German unity, 
1V, 172, 239, and Schleswig-Holstein, 
1v, 176, 232, 240, and a constitution, 
iv, 371, 223, and the Zollverein, iv, 
173, and Neuch&tel (1857), 1v, 224, 
and jtaly (3860), 1v, 202, 207, peace 
of Villafranca (1860), iv, 199, and 
Polish insurrection ie iv, 196, 
alliance with Italy 1862 » 1V, 277, 
and the Polish national movement, 
1v, 187, supremacy of (1872), 1v, 240, 
influence in Eurppe, 1v, "78 
Prussian Campaign of Liberation 
(18x), tv, 296. 


Prussians —— Renfrew 


Prussans, conquered by Teutonic 
Knights, u, 36 

Pruth, m1, 209, 1v, 245 

— peace of (711), ni, 200, agg, 1V, 248 

Prynne, abe puritan, 11, 142, 2§1 

Psalms, Luther's lectures on, 111, 23. 

Psammetichus I, of Egypt, 1, a0g. 

— Il, king of Egypt, 1, 20g 

Ptolemy J (Soter), of Egypt, 1, 208. 

— II, king of Egypt, 1, 

— III, king of Egypt, 1, 52, 208 

— IV, king of Egypt, 1, 208 

— V, king of Egypt, 1, 209. 

— VI, king of Egypt, 1, 209. 

— IX, king of E pt 1, 209. 

— XII, brother of é eopatra, 1,95, 232 

— the astronomer, 1, 227, 11, 1 

Public Weal, League of, 11, 226 

pb es es Laws (B.C 471), 1, 229, (BC 
339): 1s 207, 229. 

Pucelle, La See Joan of Arc 

Puck battle of (1462) 11, 226 

Puerto Cabello, iv, 143, 147 

Puffendorf, German jurist, 1, ar, 
1V, 41 

Fugecnot: Russian rebel, i, 263 

Pulchersa, sister of Theodosius [1 
and wife of Marcian, 1, 215 216 

Pulci, Itahan poets un, 74 178, 189. 

Pultawa, siege and battle of (1709) 
111, 198, 199, 20%, 209, AIT, 213, 259, 
1V, 242 1V, 242 

Pultuak, battle of (1703), 11, 194, as8, 

Punic Wars (map), 1, 62, 1, 208, 209, 
229 0623, first, 1 63, 206 237, 
second, 1, 65, third, 1 209 

Punitz Charles XII at m, 195 

Punjab Alexander conquers, 1, 20 
227, annexation by Britain (1849), 
1V, 222, 223 

Purgatory, doctrine of, 1, 25, 268 

Puritanism, definition i, 139, 140, 
and Whitgift, 111, 246 

Puritans, and doctrines of Calvin i 
azo, first pumshments of m1, 243, 
statute against (1593), 11 246, and 
Hampton Court Conference 11, 247, 
Pilgrim Fathers in, 277, and 
Gustavus Adolphus, m1, 142, and 
English revolution, in, 76, Savoy 
Conference (1661), 11 254, Cor- 
poration Act against (1661) 1m, 
254, Talleyrand and 1v, 67, com- 
pared to Greek colomats, 1 242 

Pushkin, Russian poet, 1v, 220 

Pydna battle of (Bc 168), 1, 52, 209 

Pygmies, of Africa 1 186 

Pym John, parhamentary leader 
(1643) m1, 252 

Pyramids, Step Pyramid 1 6, Great, 
1, 6, 203, in early maps n, 187, 

— battle of (1798), 1v, 98, 212, 235 

Pyrenees Saracens cross, 11, 202 
247, 248, Black Prince crosses, 11, 
126, southern boundary of France 
Ml, 274 1V, 131, and Peninsular 
War 1v, 71 94, 118 

— battle of ( i813) 216 

-—~ peace OF, 111, 160, 2§4, 274, 277 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus 1 58, 59 
6o 208 187, 225 

Pythagoras, Greek philosopher, 1, 26, 

Pythian Games, 1, 17 


Q 


Quad), tribe of Suevi, 1, 211, 214 
Quadrilateral”, Austrians retreat 
On, !V, 192, x 
Quadruple ‘Alkance (1666), 1, 255, 
(1718), 111, 260. 1, 249. 
Sorina Comitia Tributa to elect, 
uakers (Society of Friends), foun- 
dation of (1647), 111, 253. 
Quantz, German musician, 11, 221, 
aag. {iv, 23 
vterly Review, founded (1 5 
atre Bras, battle of (1815), 1v, 220, 
at7, 237 


ebec, founded (1608), 11, 94, ’ 

ee battle and ee of { Bas 
mi, 262 278, iv, 7° 
forts _ ee 278, jyoned to Do- 
miurgars (1867), 111, 279. 

— Act (1774), 11, oe 
uesada, Spanish adventurer, 1v, 138 
uesnay Francois, political econo- 
must, iv, 3 

ste del St Graal (1220), 1, 216 

ula emptores statute of, 11, aro. 
uiberon Bay, battle of (1759), 11, 
262, 278, 1V, 97 

Quintus Curtius on Alexander s pro- 
gress, 1 48 

a seat of Sabines, 1, 228 
utto, revolt in (1809), 1v_ az5, (18r2), 
iv, 148, Spanish advance on (1815), 
1V, 144, and puayequil iv 148, 
incorporated in Colombia, 1v, 149, 
surrender of (18aa), iv, 149, 218 


R 


Ra, the sun god, 1, 4. 
abelais (c 1490-1553), 
writer, 11 77 

Races of Europe 1v, 243-4 

Racine (1639-99), French dramatist, 
m1 162 258 a75 


Racova, battle of (1475), 1, 2 

Radagaisus German leader « ars 

Radetzky, Austrian general, tv, 192 
193, 222, 223 

Radicals, 1v, 218 [x95 

Radzieyowsk:, cardinal 11, 193, 194, 

Ragnar, Norse leader, 1, 205 

Ragusa, 1v, 260 

Railway Act (1 

— Convention (1870), 1v, 181 

— strike (1gr1) 1v, 232 

Railways the first iv, arg. 

Rain, Tilly mortally wounded at, m, 


French 


) 1v, aa1 


134 

Rainhill locomotive trials 1v, 219. 

Ralegh, Sir Walter 1, 249 

Ramesces I, of Egypt, 1, 204 

— II (Pharaoh), 1, 6, 204 

— Til 1 7 204 

Ramulhes battle of, 11, 170 259, 276 

Ranke, von, on Alfred the Great, n, 
22, on Jesuit schools, 1 61 

Raphacl (1483-1520), 1, 253, 11, 237 

Raslawice battle of (1794) 1v, 211 

Raspe Henry landgrave of Thur- 
ingia German king, n, 217 

Rastadt Congress of (:797), 1V, 212 

— treaty of (1714), m1, 171, 259, 276 

Ratisbon 1v , 2 Hansa town u 
253 Charles V at im 50, Bernard 
of Ratisbon takes (1633), m, 251, 
Ferdinand of Hungary recaptures 
(1634) 11, 261 

— conference (1623), 11, 249. 

—- diet of (1541), 111, 240, 269, (1546), 
IN, 49 at} 

— truce of (1684), 11 165, 166, 167, 256 


Rats, follow retreat of Crusaders n 


120 

Rattazzi (1808-73), Italian statesman, 
1V, 200, 206 » 2 

Ravaillac assassin of Henry IV, in, 

Raven, black, badge of the vikings, 
i, a§ 

Ravenna, l/s, 1, 164 1, 1 


1v, 260, 
Caesar at, 1, 94, capital of Western 
empire, 1 ob 160, a1§ M1, 229, 


tomb of Honorius at 1, 11, Julius 
Nepos in 1 216, Theodoric cap- 
tures (493), 1. 155, a7, Goths fall 
back upon, 1, ag. Belisanus takes 
(539), 1, 166, 218, Narses at 1, 169, 
exarchate of (554-751), 1, 170 174, 
179 a18, 11, 3, 203, 3§3, remains out- 
side Lombard kingdom, 1, 230, 
captured by Lombards, 1, 203, 
Dante at, 11, 10s, 106, Garibaldi's 
wife at, iv, 191, 195. 
— battle of (xg), i, 237 


French ha of 


- 


32 


Rawka, battle of (1794), 1v, 231 

Raymond, count of Barcelona, 
marries queen of Aragon, 1, 213 

— IV, of Toulouse, count of Pro- 
vence, leader in First Crusade, 11, 
SO, $3, 54. 212 2 

Raza 5 Mohammed, Moslem 
noble, 1v 17, 18 20 

Reaction, Catholic See Counter 

oo rifitg- Lon (871) Z 
eading, Danes at (571), 33, 16, 20g 

Realists, 1, 256 

Reason, goddess of, worshipped in 
Pans, 1v, 80 

Rebellion of 45 See Jacobites 

Reccared, Visigoth king 1, 219, 11, 

Rechabites, 1 175 (23, 245 

Recomnage Act (1696), 11 257 

Red Indians, 1 19, 11 193 

— River Rebellion (1870) 1v, 227 

Reins, ct ocetaw of thoGesa) arses: 

an storming of the (1555) tv, 24 

Redoutable French ship, 1v, 1 

Reform Banquet (1848) 1v, 239 

— Bills and Acts, i 240, 265, first, 
1V, 73, 122 219, 220, second, Iv, 226, 
third, 1v_ 226, 228 

Reiormation (see also Caluintsm, 
Huguenots, &o) wm 18, 268, 
follows invention of printing and 
the Renaissance, 1 221, the emer- 
gence of nations and national 
churches and u, ag1, 11, 265, the 
rehgious renaissance, n, 253, 1ts 
effect on the Papacy, 1 229, 
problems aroused by the 1, 55; 
provides field for crusading 
energies, 11 96, and the theory of 
divine nght i, 137, and Erasmus 


(see Hrasmus 
es Counter - Refor 


— Catholic 
mation 
ngland)(seealsounder Erasmus, 
uther) 1, 228, 111, 141 
— (France) (see also re 111, 
77, 238 271 
—_— iGeruany) (see also Erasmus, 
pian slag : o> gr Mr 
eague Luther, &c) m1 43, 
44, 48, h » Charles V and the, 
ill, 47. 52, effect 11, 272, festival 
to celebrate (1817) 1v, 134 
— (Netherlands) i, 64 271 
— (Poland) m 233 
— Sweden 11, 239, 246 a7o 
— Switzerland (1534) 111 239 
Regency Act (1842) 1v_ 221 
Bee uabng Act 111 263, Iv, 19 23 
Regulus Roman general, 1, 63 208 
Rehoboam, king of Judah, 1, 204 
Reichenbach Convention of, 1v, 209. 
— treaty of (1813) 1v, 216 
Reichstag, German im, 186, 


179 


187 1 

Reign of Terror (1793-4), 1v, 66, 75» 
76, 210, 234 [1v, 7 

Remnhardt, colleague of Talleyrand, 

Rehef, feudal term 1, 241 

Religion, in Middle Ages, 1, 249 - 51> 
under Directory, iv, 67 80 

— Wars of (see also Henry [V), in 
France (1560-93), 11 242 246 a71~-2 

Rembrandt, Dutch painter i, 55 

Remonstrants, followers of Arminius 
(1618), 113, 249 

Renaissance, outline of, 11, 266, its 
effect 1, aax, in Italy, 1, rga_ 169, 
253, culmination of its art 111, 237° 
aided b printing, i, 1, 266, J 
Symonds on, 11, 179, rectives a 
check, 1, sa, spreads north from 
Italy im, 42, 182, and the Refor- 
mation, 1, 19 76 253 268, Nolt 
Brethren and, in 19. 

René IJ, duke of Anjou and Lorraine, 
king of Naples and Jerusalem, u, 
184, 168, z 

— II, of Lorraine 11 164, 166, 167 


— of Oran ra 
Renfrew, Somerled of the tales and, 
11, 224. 


322 : 


Renwick, James, covenanter, 11, 357 
Repeal Association (1840), 1v, 231 
Repton, ruined by Danes, u, 17 
Seen ONeare, in France, 1v, 239, in 
S , 1v, 247, 248. 
Requesens, Spanish viceroy of Nether- 
lands, 1, 71, 73), 24 


‘ Request, the (Netherlands, 1566), 


Il, 243. 
Resaena, battle of, 1, 312 
Reservation, Ecclesiastical (1555), 11, 


51, 269, 

Restitution, edict of See Zdict 

Restoration, the, 11, 254, 277 

Retz, cardinal, 1v, 60 

—~ Gilles de, original of ‘“‘ Bluebeard ’, 
11-140 

Reuchlin, German critic, 111, 10, 1 

Reval (Revel), Waldemar IT takes 
(1218), u, 216, Swedes take (1561), 
it, 123%, 243, Russia takes (1710), 
111 259, 1V, 242 

Revolution, American See War of 
American Independence 

— English (1689), iv, 233, a 

Revolutionary Tribuna eras). 1v, 


210, art, 234 
Reynolds, Sir J oshua (1733-92)1¥s 210 
‘*Rhampsinitus, Treasury of ’, 1, 
Rhé, island of 11, 104 140, 2g0 
Rheims, 1v, 260, capital of Austrasia, 
i, 218 1 231, power of bishop of, 
n, 241, Leo X holds council at, u 
37, Edward III and, n, 124, coro- 
nation of Charles VII at, 1, 133 
135, 136, 224, 244 of Lous XI at, 
n 157, of Louis XIV at, 11, 160, 
Talleyrand at, 1v, 61, consecration 
of Charles X at (1825), 1v, 219, 
Macmahon marches on (1870), 1v, 


I 
— Council ot tazto) My 235 
Rheinfclden, battles of (1638), m, 251 
Rheinsberg, castle of, 1, 223 
Rhine, Valentinian fort:fies the (368) 
1, 214, Franks settled on the 1 235 
1, 229 230, Pepin and Saxons on 
the, 1i, 203, dragon-guarded treasure 
of the, un 5, Norse incursions by, 
nu, 240, and the Nibelungenlied, un, 
ass, Magyars reach the (913), 1, 
ao7, castles on, 1 34, and Turks 
(1486) 1v 244, Charles the Bold 
and, 1, 162, 163, lords of the, u, 
166, Charles V and 1, 49, invasion 
of Flanders from the, 11 68, exten- 
sion of French frontier to the, 1, 
164, 165, Metternichs estates on, 
1v, 125 136, Austria and French 
armies on (1795), 1V, 76 314, French 
frontier recognized to be (1797), 1v, 
“7 Moreau on the 1v, 80, Aus- 
trians threaten (1800), 1v, 80, and 
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amascus 1, 214, takes Jerusalem 

(1187) nn, 69, 72, 215, agreement 
with Richard I (r1ga), 11 215, death 
of, 1, 69, 73 215, allows pilgrimages, 
11, 249, 1n Dantes Limbo un, 103 

— tax, levied in England, 1, 72 

Salamanca, University founded n, 
355 Loyola at im, 54, Masséna 
and, 1v, 116, Wellington and 1v, 


1r 
~ buttle of (1812) 1v 116 216 2 
Salamis annexed by Athens 1, 20, 
205, battle of, 1 24 206, 223 
Salasco, armistice (1848), 1v, 224 
Salem:, and Garibaldi, 1v, 203. 
Salerno, at, 11, 45, 213 
Salian emperors, 11, 234, 235) 243 


Salic Law, 1 115 ca ee tang 


Salisbury earl of, 
sword, 1, 77 
— earl of, at siege of Orleans, n, 134. 
— Lord statesman tv, 226, 228, 229, 
230 246 
Saflust Roman historian, 1, 79, 237 
— Palace of 1 150 
Salmeron Alfonso disciple of Loyola, 
iM, 5§ 59 [so 
Salonica, 11, 207 214 233 224, 1V 2332, 
Salt monopoly 1n India 1v_ 13 
Salto, R, Conradins soldiers and 


N 93 247 
Saluzzo, Savoy retains (1601), im, 
Salvation Army, 1 58, 15, 232 
Salviati, abp of Pisa, 1, 175, 176 
Salzburg 1v, 18: 

Samarcand, 11, 147 148, 1v, 226 
Samaria, 1 10, 20§ 210 

Samnite Wars, 1 58 207 208, 229 
Samnites subdued by Sulla 1 8o, 

81 {11, 202 
Samo Frankish ruler on the Danube, 
Samoa annexation of (1899), 1v, 230 
Samson, per nuncio m1 
Samuel, king of Bulgaria, 1, 208, 

2 
Sane Domingo, Columbus and, n, 

196, 197 198, 199, revolts 1m (1790) 

iv, 209, (1791), 1¥ 210 Toussaint 

L Ouverture master of (1801), 1, 

213, revolutionaries from Carta- 

ena at, iv, 143 
— Francisco, founded (1848), 1v, 248 
— Germano truce of (1230), 237 
— Ildefonso, treaty of (1761) i, 263, 

(796), iv, art 
— Marco, monastery 11, 173, 180 

- Marino, republic of, 11, 61, 1v, 135, 


x 
— Martin, Spanish-American gene- 
ral iv, 240, 148, 149, 150, 15% 327, 
— Salvador, 11, 19a, 193. {ax 
— Sebastian, iy 137, 118, 216 
— Stefano, treaty of, 1v, 228, 246. 
Sancerre remsts Charles IX, 11, 83 
Sancho Ramirez, king of Aragon and 
Navarre, it, a1 


Sancho IV, king of Castile, u, 2:8 
— I, of Portuga G 185-1224), 11, 914. 
— II, of Portugal (1223-48), 1, a16, 
Sanctuary, nght of, 1, ago. ary 
Sand River Convention (182), 1v, 923. 
Sandomir, Grand Remonstrance of 
(1608), 11 248. 
Sanquhar Declaration (1680), 111, a6. 
Sanssouci, 11, 224 (2/2), 225, 226, 229, 
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Sant Angelo, castle of, 1, 120, 179, i 
40, 235, 111, 46, 59. 

Santa Roa: Mexican general (1823), 

— Cruz, 1, 948, IV, tor iv, 228, 

— Lucia, Jervis reduces, sv, 

Santander, Wellington's base (1813), 
1v, atl {av, 150 

— member of Colombian Congreas, 

Santiago, San Martin takes (1818), 
Vv, I 

Sadéne, 1, 235, 11, 154 

Sapienza ttle of (1358), 11, ar, 
(1499), u_228 

Sapor I of Persia, 1, 130, a1a 

— II, of Persia, 1, 140, 141, 313 

Sappho, Greek poet, 1, 235 

Saracens (see also Moors), defeat 
Herachus and overrun Asia Minor 
and Persia, 1 188, 189, 1 201, 
attacks on Europe, 11, 202, 247, 248, 
battle of Sebastopolis (693), 11, 202, 
in Africa, u, 20a, in India, 11, 202, 
defeat Visigoths, 1, 202, advance 
of, 1, 202 245, defeated by Charles 
Martel, 1, 203 231, lose Narbonne, 
1 203 and Roland, 1, 10, 1x, in 
Crete, n, 204, in Sicily, u, 46, sack 
Rome (846), 11, 205 defeated at 
Ostia, 1, 205s, Emperor Lous IJ 
defeats 1 208 206, capture Malta, 
1 205, take Syracuse 1 206, and 
Charlemagne, 11, 25, raid Salonica 
1 207, destroy Greek fleet, 11, 207, 
battle of Garighano (916) 1, 207, 
defeated at Lemnos 11 207, Nice- 
phorus overcomes, n 208, defeat 
Otto II 1, 208, in Jerusalem n 47, 
take Sardinia 1 09, explore 
Sahara, m, 265, divisions of 1, 72, 
St Francis and n 58, and Frede- 
rick JI, 1, 70, St Louss and, n 78, 
g expelled from Naples and 
tcily 11 92, 1n Tums 1, 88, and 
lepers 1, 113, atd Pedro of Castile, 
1 126, culture of, 1, 199 246 

Saragossa iv, 260 Franks besiege, 
1 218, Alfonso I captures u, ara, 
battle 11 259, siege 1v, 87 215 

Saratoga battle of, 11 264, 1v gr 

Sardanapalus, king of Assyria 1 10 


Sardima island and kingdom 1v, 
260, Rome attacks, 1 208 aa9, 
attacked by Vandals 1 16, 


Goths take, 1, 218 Saracens take, 
11 209, taken from Pisans 1 220, 


British take in “59 and Spain, 
m1 260 275, 276, Victor Amadeus 
I abdicates in, 260, treaty of 


Turin mt a61, and War of Aus- 
trian Succession, 11, 224 261, and 
Napoleonic ware, 1v, 75, 77, 201, 
Nelson in 1v_ 106, Savoy recovers, 
1v, 237, and Italy 1v, 19a, 198, and 
Crimean War 1v, 224, 246, and 
Napoleon ITI, 1v, 174 200, obtains 
Lombardy, 1v, 239 

Sardis, Athemans burn, 1, 22, 206, 
2a3 Alexander takes, 1, 37, 207 

Sargasso Sea, Columbus n, 1, 191 

Sargon, Akkadian Emperor, i, 8, 


203 
— king of Assyria, 1, 10, 20g 
Sarmatians, 1, 125, 138, 914, 11, 186. 
Sarsfield, Jacobite general, 1, as7 
Sassanid dynasty, 1, 189, aza, 11, 2017, 


Satsuma rebellion, 1v, 228. 

Seucuenas, hattie es a any] 
aucourt, battle o I), 1, 

Saul checks Philistines, 1, _7 

Saunders at Fort St. David, 1V, & 


Savannah, 1v, 226, 

Savenay, battle of (1793), av, azz. 

Savile, Sir George tt, 264. 

Savonarola, 1, 18a (2/2), u, 180-4, 
228, 111, 

Savoy, Burgundians and, 1, arg, 
Burgundian domains extend to, 11, 
154, quarrels with France, 11, 43 

40, 243, 246, 247, and Henry IV, 

11, 95, treaty of Lyons, mm, 247, 

and Geneva, aut “47 treaty of 

Pavia, m1, 249, and the Valtelline, 

au, 2g0, during Thirty Years War, 

ai, 332, 250, and League of Augs 
burg, m, 167, and the Grand 

Alliance, m, 169, 258, 276, treaty of 

Utrecht, m, 171, 276, and Congress 

of Vienna, iv, 237, cesston to 
France, 1v, 198-aor, 224, 239 

— conference, tii, 254. 

— house of, 11, 276, iv, @37, 239. 

— Amadeus VI, the Green, count of, 
il a3a 

— Charles Emmanuel L duke of, 


Hh, 934 245: 248 28° Charles 


Emmanuel 

_ menenvel: Faber duke of, 
Il 24a, 243, 245 

7a oe Atnadeis Ne igre ein 111, 
166, 257, 259, exchanges kingdom 
of Silly for Sardinia, ie 260 

— Yolande, duchess of, 1, 164 ey 

— Margaret, duchess of See Max 
garet [x35 

— palace, wenn the Good 1n, nu, 123, 

Sawtrey, Wilham 1 223. 

Saxe, marshal, 111 261 26a 

— -Coburg, house of 11, 62 

Saxo-Grammaticus, Danish his- 
tonan, 11, 215 

Saxon dynasty :n Poland, 1v, 242 

— emperors, 11, 208, 209, 234 

— kings in Germany, it, 207, 233, 1, 
185 

Saxons, 1, 130, 1, 240, 1n Britain, 1, 
251, 213, arg 216, 217, 219, 235, 1, 
aag, Charles Martel and 1, 202, 

erman nu, 231, Pepin the Short 

and, 11 203, Charlemagne and, 11 
Ay 7, 203, 204, 232, submit to Egbert, 
11, 204, under Alfred u, 1g, 19, and 
Varangian guard, 1 31, revolts of, 
M1, 211,212 235, and Hansa League, 
it 253, amalgamation with Nor- 
man, 1, 12s, and Thirty Years 
War, wm, 131, ast, and Great 
Northern War 1, 190, 194, i 
battle of Kesselsdort (1745) 111, 261 

Saxony, Norse invasions of, 1 233, 
ago, and Henry IV, u, 39) 43, 
elector as grand marshal, 11, 238, 
and spread of Protestantism, 111, 269, 
Wallenstein in, 1m, 136, treaty of 
Prague, 11, a51, war with Sweden, 
ill, 251, against France(1673), 111, 275, 
and Charles XII, m, 196, 197, 259, 
suggested partition of, 11, 232, peace 
of Berlin, 111, 261, and Frederick the 
Great, 11, 224, 227, 228, treaty of 
Hubertusburg, im, 263, 278, after 
Seven Years’ War, 1, 231, and 
Confederation of the Rhine, 1v, 214, 
obtains Prussian Poland, iv, 86, 
and Napoleome Wars, 1v, 130, 131, 
and Congres of Vienna, iv, 132, 
237, and Three Kings’ League, iv, 
17a, 223, and Schieswig-Holstein, 
1v, 178, saved from Prussia, iv, 179. 

~— house of, 1, 227 

-— Frederick III, elector, 1, 2, 25, 28, 


% ? iJ % 268, 

RE ily emt I, a ss See 
Augustus [I of nad 

— Fredenck Augustus II, elector of 


See 4 tus III of Poland. 
- John Frederick, elector, 111, g0, 51, 


= Sole George I, elector, si, 1a, 128, 
& 4 L 
So ae 


Savannah —— Servia 


Saxony, Henry = Lion, duke ot, 
py B13, 9T4, 2 

_ Henry Sine Proud of Bavana, 
duke of, 11, a12, at 235, 236. 

— Lothar of Supplinburg, duke of, 
i, 

— Maurtce, elector of, 11, 49, 50. §3, 
6s, 241, 242, 268, 

Scala, secretary of Florence, u, 178 

— Can Grande della, u, 10 

Scanderbeg, Albantan leader, 1, 149, 
182, 335, 226, 

Scanderoon, Gulf of, 1, 187 

Scandinavia (see also Norway, 
Sweden), Lombards nena in, 
il, 230, commerce of Middle Ages, 
ni, 255, Reformation 1n, 11, 270 

nia, 11, aaa, 11, 187, 201, 259, war 

of im, 256 

Schaffhausen, 10, 3 

Scharding, battle of (1703), m, 258 

Scharnhorst, Prussian general, 1v, go. 

Scheele, Swedish chemist, 1, 263 

Scheldt, 111, 73, 159, 163, 1v, 220. 

Schiller, 11, 125, 129, 142, IV, 314 

Schisms, in Papacy and Empire, u, 
224, 2§1 

Schlegel, German critic, 1v, 216 

Schleswig, 1, 226, it, 250, 1v, 177, 222, 
208 226, 242, 260 240 

~— -Holstein, iv, 176, 178, 179, 181, 239, 

— — Wars 1Vv, 177, 223 

Schliemann, 1, 13, 14 

eer ee teanue of (1530), 11, 

47 48, 49, 239 240, 241, 

Scholastica, aH 176 

Schomberg, marshal, 1m, 257 

Schénbrunn, peace of 1v, 128, arg 

Schoolmen, the, 1, 255 

Schools grammar, i, 19, Lutherans 
and, 111, 

Schooneveld, battles of (1673), 11 255 

Schuvaloff, count Russian minister, 


1V, 129. 

Schuyler, American general, 1v, 50. 

Schwarzach, battle of (1554), 1, 242 

Schwechat, battle of (1848), 1v, 22a 

Schwerin, n, 21 

— field-marshal, 1, 224 (1, 269 

Schwyz, "104 163 219 239 253, 

Science, in Middle Ages i 256 

Scindia Mahratta chief, 1v, 112, 113. 

Scio, 1v, 218 

aaa Cornehusa, 1 66, 70, 71 

— Publius, Africanus, 1, 70 (22), 71, 
72173 74 75 76 209, 229, 230 

Scone, 11, 253 

Scotists 11, ago 

Scotlafd and Christianity, 1, ars, 
Norse invasions 1 233, beginning 
of kingdom, n, 205, Danes ravage, 
1, 20§, 206, various kings, 11 
Lothian annexed, 1, 209, Siward 
invades, 11 210, Somerled of the 
Isles invades (1164), 1, arg, buys 
back independence 11, at§ gr stale 
cedes Hebrides, u, 218, Frenc 
alliance begins, 1, 219, John Bahol 
renounces kingdom, un, 219, wars 
with Edward I, 11, 107, Wallace, u, 
a19, Bruce, 11, 219, 220, first parha- 
ment, 11, 220, alliance with France 
and Hundred Years’ War, u, 243, m- 
dependence recognized, 11, 220, Ed- 
ward Bahol, n, 220, Edward III 
and, 1, rr7, 2at, Black Death, 1, 
aat, Stewart kings, u, 22a, battles 
of Otterburn and Homildon Hull, u, 
223, battle of Flodden, im, 267, alh- 
ance with France, 11, 48, af enry 
VIII and, i, 49, and Reforma- 
tion, 1, 49, 2 o, Jamea VI and 
Episcopacy,i,246, Presbyterianism 
established, m1, 246, Laud and OCove- 
nants, 11, 142, 281, aga, and Crom- 
well, 11, 151, Monk subdues, 111, 
253, episco established, 21, 354. 

Scota, and Theodosius, 1, 314, king~- 
dom of Dalriada, 1, a17, defeated b 

Ethelfrith 1, st9, Picts subdue, 11, 

203, and Char! un, 8, Ken- 
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neth MacAlpin king of, 11, 205, Irish, 
visit England, 1, a1, Athelatan de- 
feata, 1 208, battle of the Standard, 
i, 213, ge in Paris, 1, 
220, in France, un, 13a, 153, 160, 165, 
under Gustavus Adolphus, 1n, 127, 
Civil War, 1, 143, 147, 148, 282, 253. 

Scott, Sir Walter, 1, g0, 110 153, 159, 
164, 244, IV, 214, O17, 220 

Scotta, 1, 152 

** Scourge of God ' (Attila), 1, rg 

Sculpture, 1, 226, 1, 178, 253 

Scutart, 1, 227, 1v, 232, 244. 

— convention of (1862), 1v, 225 

Scyphax, 1, 72 

Sane: 1, 13, a2, 1, 186 

‘*Sea Beggars’ See Beggars 

Sebastian, king of Portugal, m, 245 

Sebastopol, battle of (693), 11, 202, 
siege of (1854), 1v, 224, 246 


Sebknofru, queen of E t, 1, 
ar of Se derbies 


Secession, 
Cru:il War 
Secessions of the Plebs, 1, 56, 206 208 
Seckendorff count, Austrian diploe 
matist 1, 222 
Sedan mt rro, sv, 184. 
— battle of (1870), iv, 227, 240 
Sedgemoor, Alfred near u, 17 
— battle of (1685), m1, 256. 
Sedition Act iv, 58. 
editious Meetings Act (1817), 1v, 317 
Segesvar, battle of $1849), 1V, 233. 
Segoyuela battle of (723), 1, aoa 
Seine, 1, 240, 11, 
ejyanus, 1, 112, 310 
Seleucus I (Nicator) 1, 50, 208 
Sclf-denying Ordinance rq), in, 148, 
2 


3 
Selfm I, Ottoman sultan 11, 237 
— II Ottoman sultan, m 243 
— III, Ottoman sultan, 1v, 103, 209, 


214. 

Seljuk Turks, central Asan uate My 
143) @10, 211, 232 247, 2 

Se asin battle of 1, 208 es 

Semiramis, queen of Nineveh, 1 9 10. 

Semites 1 7 

Sempach battle of, n, 163 223 253 

Sempronius, Roman consul 1, 66 

Senate, French, 1v, 71, 89, 94 

Seneca, 1 114 115, 122 211 

Seneff battle of (1674) 11, 256 

Senegal, 11 16a, 278, 279. 

Senlac See Hastings 

Senlis, treaty of (1499), nN, 227 

Sennachenb king of Assyria 1 10, 


Sennonian Gauls, 1 229 (aos. 
Sens royal town 1 242 

Sentinum, battle of (B¢ ag), 1, 208 
Senussi, Moslem sect, 1, ae 


Sepoys, iv, 2 

Septa, battle of (542) 1 218 

September Massacres (1792), 1\, 65 
74, 210, 234 

Septennial Act (1716) 111, 360. 

Scptimius Severus, Roman emperor, 

Septuagint, 1 227 1, 129, 212, 

Sequani, Celtic tribe, 1, 88. 

Serfdom in, 247 264, 1V, go, 215, 225 

Sergius III, pope (goq-11), 11, 207 

Seringapatam, 1v 112 310, 212 

Sertorius, Roman general 1 83, 209 

Servetus, Michael burned for heresy, 
11, 242 

Servia (see also Masia), 1v, 260, con- 
quers Bulgaria, 1, 220, break-up 
of Servian empire, 1 321 Turks 
overthrow, 11, 223, fief of Hungary, 
u, 146, 225, Turks conquer, u, 226, 
247, revolts against Turkey, 1Vv, 
914, 217, autonomy recognized 
(x817), 1v, ar7, and secured (1829), 
iv, 219, Christian governor granted, 
tv, sas, Turkey and, iv, 226, 227, 
and Bosnia-Herzegovina, iv, 246, 
independence, 1v, #28, 246, a king~ 
dom, 1v, 238, war with Bulgaria 
(3885), 1v, 228, Alexander's comp 
@ dat, 1, ayo, war with Austra, 


iv, 2082, aga. 
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Servians, 11, 146, 212, 244. 

Servile war, 1, 83. [aa9. 

Servo Bulgarian War (1885-6), 1Vv, 

Sesostris, 1 6 

Sethos I of Egypt, 1, 204. 

Seti, 1, 6 

Seven Bishops, 11, 257 

~— Days Battles (1862), 1v, 225 

— Provinces, it, 27% 

— Years War (1756-63), 111, 227-31, 
232, 234 262, 263, 278, 1V, 7, 97, 98, 
2 


aoe Northern (1563-70), 111, 244 
— Towers, at Constantinople, 11, 152. 
— Weeks War (1866), tv, 226 
— Wise Masters, romance of, 1, 139 
Severia, Charles XII and, 11, 198, 
Severn valley Danes in, u, 22 
Severus, emperor, 1 133 134, 213 
vigné, Mme de 11, 172 
Seville, 1, 190, 194 199, 317, 1v, 116, 
ars, 
~ any of (1729), 111, 260, 261 
Sextus, Lucius, 1, 229. [ast 
Seydlitz, von, Prussian general, 1m, 
Seyids, 1, 97 
Sforza family, Milan and, m, 267 
— Francesco, duke of Milan, 1, 174 
(222 ), 171, 7 173, 225, 252 
— — Mania, duke of Milan, 1, 238 
— Ludovico, duke of Milan, 11, 267 
— Maximihan, duke of Milan, 1n, et! 
Shaftesbury, first earl, in, 256, 1v, 2 
— third earl, 1v, 6 
Sha-ho, battle of (1904), 1v, 23 
Shakespeare, 11, 105, 134, 142, 111, 234, 
age of 247-9 
Shalmaneser I and II, kings of 
Assyria, 1, 2 
Shannon British ship, tv 247 
bal James, abp of St Andrews, 
Shechem, 11, 54 [m1, 256 
Shelburne earl of, 11, 
Shelley English poet, 1v, 218. 
Shepherd of Hermas, 1, 124 
Sheppey, Norsemen and, 11, 204, 240 
Sherborne Minster, 11, 2a 
Sheridan, P H, American general, 
— 1V, 24 25 a6 iv. 166 
Sheriffmuir_ battle of (1715), 11, 260 
Sherman, W T, American general, 
iv, 166 226, 248 
— Anti-Trust Act (1890), 1v, 229 
Sheshonk, Libyan king of E 
Shetland Isles, 11, 25, 226 
Shiah sect, 1 196 
Shiloh, battle of (1862), 1v, 225. 
Shinar, land of, 1, 7 
Shipbuilding in Russia, 111, 206, 207 
Ship-money, 111, 142, 143, fe 
Shogunate_ abolished in Japan, 1v, 
Shore, Sir John, 1v, 112 (226. 
Shrewabury battle of (1403), 1, 223. 
Shunia, battle of (1774), 11, 263. 
Siam, 1, 145) 165, iv, 229. 
Siberia, 11, 145, 1V, 239 [252 
Siahan Vespers, un, 95, 108, 218, ar 
Sicily (see also Naples, Two Sicthess 
iv, a61, battle of Himera, 1, 206, 
223, Greek colonies im, 1, 232, pro- 
vince of Carthage, 1, 229, and Pelo- 
ponnesian War 1, 28, 229, Pyrrhus 
ae 1, 59 a yg ars, }, 
2, 70, 73, 208 229, Qdoacer and, 
i, pir Vandals and Goths and, 
1, 238, 235, Belisarius and, 1, 163, 
217, , 246, and Constantinople, 
3, 74, Benedictine rule in, 11, ago, 
Saracen conquest, un, 46, 204, 206, 
Norman conquest of, 11, 32 46, 210, 
a1, asa, Roger I, king of, 11, 213, 
ilham the Bad, king of, 1, 214, 
union with the empire, 11, pi 
Frederick crowned king, n, 215, 
Otto IV and, 1, 215, 237, Edmund 
of England and, 1, 237, Conradin 
and Manfred and, , 217, Charles 
of Anjou and, it, 88, 96 218, and 
Naples, 11, 219, and Aragon, 1, 
223, and Spaniwh Succes- 
iON, 11, TM 7s 276, revolution 


t, 1, 
204 


(1848), 1v, 222, 223, 2399, Garibaldi 


and, !v, 207, 230, votes for 
annexation to Italy, iv, 905, earth- 
quake in (1908), 1v, 23% 

Sickingen, Franz von, Lutheran 


knight, 11, 238. 
**Sick Man” of Europe, 1v, 245 
Sidney, Algernon, im, 256. 
— Sir Philip i, 246 
Sidon, and Crusades, 1, 248, 249. 
Siegfried, 1, 153, 1, 27, 255. 
Siena, 11, 91, 92, 176, 217, a§1, 953, 111,6 
— Council of (1423), 1, 21, 
Sievershausen, battle of (1553), 111, 242 
Sieyés, abbé, French statesman, iv, 


) ata 
Sigebert I, king of the Franks 1, 218 
Sigismund, emperor, king of Hun 
gary and Bohemia, n, 147, 164, 223, 
224, 225, 238, 239, 252, 111, 229 
— I the Great king of Poland (1506- 
4°) 11, 228, 311, 11g 175 
~— II, Augustus, king of Poland 
(1548-72), 11, 175, 205, 24%, 244, 1, 


240 

— III, king of Poland and Sweden 
(1587-1632), 11, 115, 116, 119, 120, 
122, 175 246, 247, vy 1V, 241 

— archduke of Austria, 11, 162 

Signorell:, Itahan painter, 11, 178 

Signoria, of Florence, 1, 172, 173 

Sikhs, 1v, 221, 222, 223 

Silesia, Bohemia conquers, u, 210, 
defeated at Liegnitz, 11, 37, ceded 
to Hungary (1478), 1, 227, and 
Poles m, 174, Lutherans in, 1, $0, 
Hohenzollerns and m 219, John 
Casimir of Poland and, in, 176, 
Protestants persecuted, m1, 197, 
Frederick the Great and, im, 224, 
227, 231, 261, 278, Napoleon and, 1v, 
130, 131, William I and, 1v, 179, 
Moltke in tv, 18x 

Silk, 1, 218, 11, 170, 249, 285, 111, 93 

Silvester I, pope, 11, 234 

— II pope 1, 209 234 

Simeon cmperor of Bulgaria, u, 206, 

Simnel, Lambert, u, 227 [207 

Simon de Montfort 11 57, 242 

— — — earl of Leicester, 1i, 77, 218, 


242 235 
Simony, Gregory VII represses, ii, 
Sind, Napier conquers 1v, aar 
Singara, battle of (348), 1, 

Sapor II captures (60), 1, a14. 
Sinope, “massacre of (1853), 1v, aaq. 
Sinsheim, battle of (1674), 11, 254 
Sirmium, 1, 213 
Sirpurla See Zagash 
Sismond:, on Renaissance Italians, 


a13, 


11, 179. 
Sistova, treaty of (x79) 1V, 209. 
Sivay;, Mahratta leader, 1, 256. 
Siward, invades Scotland, 1, 210 
Six Acts (1819), 1v, 218 
Six Articles, Act of the (1539), 111, 240. 


Sixtus IV, pope, u, 174 (2/2), 175, 
276, 177, rin ) 4 

— V, pope (1585-90), 11, 246, 270, 

Skager 


ack and Kattegat, 1v, 242 
Skiermewice, treaty of (1884), 1v, ackd 
Skippon, major-general, 111, x 
Slaachta, Polish, 1 175, 176 
Slaak, battle of the (1631), 111, 351 
Slave trade, slavery, slaves (see also 
Asstento treaty), m Sparta, 1, 19, 
Roman, 1, 77) 233; ristian, at 
Adrianople, 11, 145, Indian, and the 
Spaniards, 1, 196, Henry the 
avigator and, 1, 224, beginnings 
of the trade, 11 265, introduced 
into Virgima, 1, 249, England 
and, m, 264, National Assembly 
and, tv, 209, Washington and, 1v, 
s4, in U S ,1v, 247, Missour: Com- 
promuse, iv, 158, a8, eer and 
1V, 180, 187, o & 105, 2286, , 
248, * East) Rincon 188 
Slavonic, culture, 1, 173, language, 
il, 22S, 1, 37%, 1%, 146, IV, 
243-4 
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Slavs, invade Ilyncum and Thrace, 
1, 228, Avars and, 1, 21:8, invade 
Greece and Thrace, 1, 219, in Bal- 
kans, 1, 186, kingdom in Danube 
valley, n, 202, overrun Macedonia, 
u, 202, Charlemagne subdues, 11, 
232, absorb Swedes in Russia, 1, 
20s, Brandenburg taken from, 1, 
207, Otto I defeats, 1, 208, Bo- 
hema a Slav state, 1, 251, and 
Poland and Ruasia, hi, 254, on the 
Vistula, m1, 233 a25§ 

Shell, Johg, American politician, iv, 

Shigo, ui, 257 

Sluys, m, 246, 247 

— battle of (eaao) MN, 237, at 

Smith, Adam, political economust, 1n, 


— Sir Harry, British general, 1v, 222. 
Sir Sidney, 1v_ 78, 235 

Smolensk, 1, 178, 1v, 91, 92, 129, 130. 
Smyrna, Polycarp, bp of 1, arx 
Snefru, Egyptian king, 1, 20 

Snorn Sturluson, u, ax Poland 
Sobieski John See John, king of 
Social (Marsic) War (BC go), 1, 80, 


209, 231 tv, 210 
Society of the Friends of the People, 
— of United Inshmen, 1v_ a10 


Socinus, Itahan theologian, im, 245 
Socotra, 1 145 (224, a2, 
Socrates 1 24 (2/7), 26, 28, 30, 206, 
Soderin: Florentine citizen, 11 174. 
Sogdiana, Alexander conquers, 1, 207. 
Sogomosa Bolivar and, iv 146 
Sohr, battle of (1745), 111, 261 
Soissons, 1, 317 ae 11, 203 23%, 240 
— battle of (486), 1, 216, (719), 11, a0a7 
(923) 1, a 
— count of, 11, 8x 
Soleure Rousseau at, 1v, 
Solferino, battle of (1796), 1v, ar1y 
(1859), 1v, 174, 199, 224, 239 
oliman, caliph, 11 202 
Solomon, king of Israel, 1, 204 
— colleague of Belisarius, 1, 317 
Solon, lawgiver of Athens, 1, 20, 20s, 
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Solway, Hadnans Wall and, 1, a11, 
~— Moss, battle of (1542), 11, 240 
Solyman See Sulevman 
Sombreffe, 1v, 120 
Somerled of the Isles, 1, 2174, 
Somerset, 1, 17, 205 
— Edward Seymour, duke of, Pro- 

tector 131, 240, 241 
— Robert Carr earl of, 11 249. 
Somme, R , 1 124, 157, 161, 163 
Sonderbund, the Swiss (1845), 1v, 136, 

aati, 222 
Sophia St, church of, 4 7 
— regent of Russia, m » 286, 287 
— Charlotte, queen of Frederick 1 of 

Prussia, 111, 207 
— Dorothea, queen of Frederick 

Wilham I of Prussia, i, 227, 241 
Sophists, in Athens, 1, 30. 

Sophocles, 1, 26, 206, 224, 225 
Sophonisba, 1, 72 

Sorbonne, , 217, 111, 55, 77, 87, 253- 
Sorel, Agnes, 1, 137 


Sosz, Ru, 1 [ago 
Soto De, discovers ni ese iit, 
Soubise, French general, 1, 3 


Souham, French general, 1v, 116, 
Soult, French marshal, 1v, 87, 114, 
1xg§, 116, 117, 118, ax§, 216, 317, 220, 
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Sound, Nelson and the, 1v, 104 
South, Dr Robert, bp of London, 
11, 185 [u, 166 
— Africa, Protestant immugrants to, 
— Afncan War &: 1904), 1V, 2330. 
-—- German Confederation (1866), 1v, 
— Sea Bubble (z720), 1i1, 260. 179- 
slands, 1v, 1 . 
Southampton, 11, 208, m1, 244 
— treaty of (1623), 1, 2g0. 


they, » » iv, X 2. 
Sorte ah ates tte or brah tt 
Spa Fields meeting, 1v, 327 
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Spahw, Turkish cavalry, ii, * Spanish Succession, War of See | Stephen of Blois, count of Chartres, 
Spain (see also Moors), 1v, 261, and War 1, $0, 241, 
Carthage. 1 64, 65, 208 229, Rome | Sparta, early history, 1, 223, Mes- | Stephenaon, George, 1v, 219 
conquers, 1, 209, 299, 330, Pompey} senian Wars, 1, 205, supreme in | Steppes, Mongolian, 11, 144. 
and, 1, so 23%, 33a, Ceesar in, 1,| Pel esus, 1%, 20, 233, 224, | Stetterburg, battle of (1559), 11, 242, 
gs, 2t0, Maximus and, 1, at4, Con-| Peloponnesian War, 1, 26, a 206, | Stettin, 1, 127, 256, 1v, 17 
atantine and, 1, athe various in-{ 224, various battles, 1, 207, Persians | — peace of, 111, 244 lars 276, 278. 
vasions, i, 215, 23§, Visigoths and, | and, 1, *h 31, 224, and Athens, 1, | Stewart, house of, u, 128, aa2, 10, 
1, ag, 216, 218, 235, 1, 299, 24§,| 31, and Thebes, 1, 224, and Alex- | Stiklestad, battle of (1030), 11, azo 
Suevi and, 1, arg, 235, empire and| ander, 1, 42, Cleomenes, king of, 1, | Stilicho, 1, 148 ats, 235, , 2 


south, 1, 218, a19, 1, 246, Moors} 208, plain of, 1, 16, institutions, 1, | Stirling, battle of (1297) n, arg. 
conquer, 11, a, 46-7, 202, 445, Charle-| 18-9, colontes, 1, 20 Stockach battle of (1799), 1v, ara 
magne and, ii, a, §, 10, 203, 232, | Spartacus, 1, 83, 210 Stockholm, u, ar7, 253, 1, 117, 590, 
Norsemen and, n, 20s, rise of | Speier, 1, 248, iv, 210. 238, 270. 

Christian states, 1, 245, Philip I1I | — diets of (1529), 111, 38, 39, 239 269, | —- truce of (1641), 111, aga [216 
and, 1, 107, Templars in, u, 113, (1544), 111, 49 — treaty of (1719), 111, 260, (1813), 1v, 
rebel African imvasion, 1, at, | Speke, African explorer, 1v, aas. Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
Black Prince in, 1, 126, Jews mas- | Spencer, Herbert, iv, ago. IV, 21q. [234 
sacred in, 1, 223, Inquisition 1n, | Spens, iu, 123 Stoics, 1, 30, 137, 12%, 1a2 a3, 228, 
im, a7x, Jews expelled, , 227, | Spenser, Edmund, 1, 190, 245, 247 Stolbova, peace of (1617), 111, 249. 
Moors expelled, 1, 227, 299, dis-| Speyer See Sperer Stoly pin, Russian minister, 1v, 232. 
coveries in New World, 11, 192, 199, | Speyerbach_battle of (1703), 11, ag8 | Stone Age, 1 209. 

aco, 227, 1v, 338, in Middle Ages, | Sphinx, of Gizeh, 1 6 Stormberg battle of (1899), 1v, 230 

1, 231, ii, 189, ass, 256, treaty with | Spice Islands, u, 77 I tourton, 11, 1 

Portugal (1494), 11, 228, acquires | Spicheren, battle of (1 ae 183, Stowe, Mrs Harriet Beecher, 1v, 223. 
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Netherlands, 1, 229, Aragon and | Spider, the, nickname of Louis xi, Strabo, Greek geographer, u, 187 

Castile unite, 1, 229, partition of | —u, 154. {aso | Strada, Jesuit historian, m, 70 

Naples, 1, 228, battle of Garighano, | Spinola, Spanish general, m, 247,249 | Strafford, Sir Thomas, earl of, m, 

u, 228, and Barbary pirates, m, | Spinoza, Dutch philosopher, wi, 256 142, 43, agi, 25a 

237, and Holy League, in, a7 “67, Spion Ko (igooh IV, 230 Stralsund, ui, rar, 122, 123, 127, 202, 
arles 


Loyola and 11, 54, 270, and Spires ee rer 202, 209, 230, 250, 

V, 11, 43 50, 238 268, conquest of | Spithead, mutiny at (1797), 1v, 21a — peace of (1370), 11, 2§3. 

Mexico and Peru m, 266, Jesuits | Spoils System in U S,, iv, 248 Strassburg, iv, 261, joins League of 
in, 11, 270, attack on Algiers, m, | Spoleto, independence of, 1, 219 Schmalkalden, 11, 39, and Gustavus 
ago, and revolt of Netherlands, 1, | — duke of, 11, 6 Adolphus, 11, 134, peace of West- 
6s, 270, 271, greatness and decline, | Spoletum, under Lombards, 1, 174. a 1, 273, French occupy 


ni,a77, absorbs Portugal,i 271,277, | Spotsylvania, battle of (1864), 1v, 22 1681), 11, 165, 256, peace of Rys- 
add the Armada, 1, 86, Henry 1 Springfield, Lincoln an sng 157, 158, | wick, 11, 167, 275, Metternich at, 
and 11,9: 247, Valladolid the capi- | _ 16a, 167 108, 243 1v, 124, and Franco-Prussian War, 
tal, 1, 247, fleet annihilated (1607), | Spurs, battle of the Golden (1302), n, | 1v, 185, 186 

11, 248, truce with Holland (1609-ar), | —- battle of the (1513), Guinegate, iu, | — battle of (357), 1, 213 


11 249 274, Moriscoes expelled, 11, | 237, 267 Strathclyde, 1, 219, 11. 203 905 

9§ 248, Savoy and Lombardy and | Squires, in chivalry n, 2 Streltsy, Streltsy, 11, 208, 214, ag8 
inl, 249, and Valtelline, 1, 249 250, | Stadtlohn, battle of (1623), m1 250 1V, 244 

Richelieu and, m1, 107, 274, Haps-| Stage, Colhers Short View, 1, 258 | Strongbow, invades Ireland, n, a14 
burgs hold, 11, 103, treasure fleet | Stahremberg, count, 11, 181, 182 Struensee, count, Danish statesman, 
captured, 11, 2s0, and Mantua, m1, | — count, Austrian marshal, 11, agg. 111, 263 {111, ago. 
ago, peace with France (1642), m1, | Stambuloff, iv 2a9. Stuhlweissenburg, Suleman takes, 
aso, reversion of South Nether- | Stamford Bridge, battle of (1066), 1, | Stuhmsdorf, compact at (1635), 1, 


lands, 11, 251, treaty with Nether-| = azz 54 263 25% 243 
lands, 11, 159, defeats Portugal, | Stamp Act (1755) 1v, 49, (1765), 1 | Sture, family, murder of (1567), im, 
m3, agg, and Portugal, mm ass, | Standard, battle of the (138), 1, 213. | — Sten, Christian II overthrows, 11, 
league against France (7674), i, | Stangebro, battle of (1598), 1, 247 Styria, 11, 227, 228 238. 
278, league of Augsburg (1 u1_| Stanhope, earl, Enghsh general, im, | Suabia, bs ps the Younger subdues, 
167, 275, commerce, iu, 277, end of | — colonel, iv, =45 259, 1, 231, Magyars ravage, 1, 207; 
its greatness, m, 274, Lous XIV | Stanislaus I szczynski, king of | under Lous the Child, 1, 233, 
and, 1, 169, War of the Spanish | Poland i, 195, 196, 258, 259, 261,| Guelfs and Ghibellines, 1, 6a, Con- 


Succession, 11 276, dominions in| 1v, 242, 343 radin and, u, 92, Peasants War, 
x702, m1, 275, conquest of Sardinia, | — Poniatowsk:, king of Poland, m, {| m1, 37, Archduke Charles in, 1v, 79. 
11, 260, war with France and| 263, 1v, 209 211, 243 — Frederick ] of Hohenstaufen, duke 
Britain, 111, 260, treaty of Seville, | Stanley, Sir H M, explorer, 1v, aa8 | of, 1 2 {a35, 236. 


m1, 261, Family Compacts, m, 276, | Star Chamber, 11 141, 14 — — II of Hohenstaufen, duke of, 1, 

treaty of Aranjuez, 11 26a, and | States-General (France), Brat, 1, 313, | — Rudolph of See Rudolph. 

Seven Years’ War, 1, 231, 278,| 219, 243, after Pontiers, 1 123, Suabian Lee Ue, 11 92, 22%. 

expels Jesuits, 11, 263, attacks! summoned by Guises m, 79, (1588), — line of Hohenzollerns, 111, a19. 

Algiers, 1, 263, and Warof Amen-| 1m, 86, (1593), 111 go, (1624), 111, 110, | ‘‘ Submission of the Clergy” (1532), 

can Independence, 11, 264, 279: iV, 111, 248 1v 60, 6a, 233, (178g), 111, | _ tly 23q 

51, 52, and Napoleomec War, 1v,| 248, 1v 6a, 65, 209, 23 Subsidies, truce of See Bdrwalde 
é, s), 11, a, (169), m, | Suchet, French marshal, 1v, 117, 118, 


yo, 87, 214, and Louisiana, tv, 85, | — (Netherlan 

and Peninsular War, 1, 126 250, 244, (1580), 111, 74, 1V, 41 Suceling, captain, iv, 97 216, 
loas of colonies in America (see also | Statira, wife of Alexander, 1, 45, 49, § | Sucre, Spanish-American eral, iv, 
Bolwar), 1, 277, revolution (1890), | Staupitz, John von, 11, 22, 23. pe X49) 1§0, I$, 1§2, at 

1v, 72, 218, 298, congress of Verona, | Stauracius Eastern emperor, 11, 204. | Sudan, iv, 218, 228, 230. 

1v, 238, occupied by French troops, | Steam engine 1m, “ Sudreys, Magnus Barefoot invades, 
1v, 238, counter-revolution in, iv, | Steamboat, the first (1802), 1v, 2x3. i, 912 
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aax, and restoration of Pius IX, | Stem, von, Prussian statesman, 1v, | Suetonius, Roman historian, 1, 107, 


1V, 193, war with Morocco, iv, 224,| 90, 236. — Paulinus, defeats Boadicea, 1, 211. 

Napoleon intervenes in, 1v, 240, | Stenkel king of Sweden, un, a10. Suev:i, German tribe, 1, 149, 219, 235- 

republic proclaimed (1873), 1v, 227, | Steinkerke, battle of (69a), in, 257 Suez Canal, 1v, 78, 226, 227 

war with U S, 1v, 248 Stelvio Pass, Ganbald: guards, 1v, | Suffolk, duke of, 1, 238, 242. 
Spalatin, elector of Saxony s chap- 199. Sufis, Persian sect, 1, 197 

lain, 11, 27 Stenbock, Magnus, 111, 202, 20a QP, 11, 249, IV, 


Su 2 
Spalato, 1, 131, 136. Stephen II, pope g 7), My 203 = onvention ieay IV, 290. 
le U 


Spandau, m, 128, 1 — 1X, 10 1, 233, 84 r, abbé, n, 21 
Spanish colonies, at 368, xq; Fury | — king of ogland (x oa ui, sé Suleman, leader of Seljuks, u, 248. 
(1576), sh, 70, 245, gold, 1. 193, | — I, king of Hungary, 11, 209. - son of Orkhan, 1, 2a 
language, y ; Main, Bet — V, king of Hungary, 1, 218. — I, the Magnificent, Turkish sultan, 
March, 11, 203, Marnages, 11, 248, | — the Great, of Moldavia, n, 227 1, 47; 49, 238, 240, 243, 943, 244. 
ry, aax eae — Bathory, king of Poland, 1, 17, re ii tay 957 al, i, bo Gil), bo 
~— SUCCEBSION, 111, 202, 207, 2 21970, aar Ww. Oman ner. r) be» 
220, 387-9, 274. oe oo Pints, king of the Servians, u, ! 81, s09, 231 oe 
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Sully (Rosny), duc de, m1, 8, 90, 92, 


93 98, 247. 273 
sonatra, Marco Polodescribes, 11, 145 
Sumer, 1, 8, 203 
Sumptuary laws, 1, 233 
Sumu-abu, Babylonian king, 1, 203. 
Sun, worship, 1, 204, echpse, 1, 205 
Sunnite sect, 1, 196, 197 
Supremacy, Act of (1535), 111, 240 
Surayah Dowlah, nawab of Bengal, 
11, 262 1V, 7, 8, 9, 10, 16 
Surat, English at, 1, 248, 1v, 2. 
Surinam itt 255, 1v, 213 
Surrey, earl of, 1, 241 


Susa 1,8 11, 43, 207 
— (Italy) n, 67 (arg. 
Suvéroff Russan general, 1v, 212, 


Svea, settle in Norway, 11, 254 
Sverker king of Sweden, u, 313 
Sviatoslav, Russian ruler, 11, 

Svold, battle of (1000), 11, 209. 
Swanage, Danish fleet wrecked at, 


M, 17 
Swedes Sweden (see also Norsemen, 
Scandinavia, Vikings), 1, 233, 240, 
1v, 261, invade Russia, 1, 205, 
defeat Norwegians (1000), 11, 209, 
united with Goths (1134), 11, 213, 
Earl Birger and, n, 217, first 
union with Norway, 1, 220, Union 
of Kalmar, u 233, 254, and Hansa, 
n, 253, 1n Middle Ages, 11, 254, 256, 
te-united to Norway and Denmark, 
n, 226, 238, beginning of indepen- 
dence, 1, 270 11 238, iv, 240, aqr, 
under Gustavus Vasa, 1, 254 111, 
114 243, decline of 1v, 240-2, and 
Reformation, 1 39, 241, 246, a70, 
Ivan the Ternble and, , 254, and 
war with Charles V, 1, 4 and 
the Baltic i, 175 240, and Poland 
m, 245 1v, 24: and Russia, m, 
246, 247, 248, war of Kalmar, m 
298 Gustavus Adolphus and ue 
ears War 11, 112, 114-38, 1 
248 249, 250, 251, 273, War with 
Poland, i, 254, concert of the 
Hague, m, 254, end of Danish 
wars, i11_ 160, as and Lous XIV, 
an, 163, Triple Alhance, 111, 164, 274, 
and Brandenburg, 10, 164, 256, 1v, 
agr, and League of Augsburg, 1 
167 275, and Russia 111, 197, 207, 
ago, decline of, 111, 210, 260, 1Vv, 241, 
aga, and Saxony, in, 259, treaty 
with Prussia 11 262, Seven Years 
War im 331, absolute monarchy, 
1v, 209, and War of Liberation, 1v, 
94, separated from Norway (1905), 


1V, 23% 209. 
Sweyn, king of Denmark, u, 31, 32, 
Swinthila Vissgoth king 1, arg 


Swiss, allegiance to Hapsburgs, 1 
163 253, and Lous XI, un, 153, 167, 
and Charles the Bold, 11, 164, 165, 
166, 227, 244, mercenaries it, 86, 
153, 167, 168, and Francis I, 11, 44, 
and Luther, in, go 

— Confederation See Suttserland 

— Guards, iv, 74 

Swithin, St , 11, 16, 

Switzerland, u, 253, 1v, 261, St Gall 
settles im, 1, 219 beginning of 
republic, u, 219, Riith oath, and 
Swiss League, and struggle with 
Austria, 1, 104, 163 220, 221, aay, 
298, 253, peace of B&le, n, 228, 
treaty with Hapsburgs renewed, u, 
224, civil war, 1, 239, and mediae- 
val kingdom of Burgundy, 1, 184, 
in Middle Ages, 11, ase, Everlasting 
Compact, u, 227, the Reformation 
Im, 1, o, and Charles the 
Bold, it, 244, 111, 64-8, and French, 
‘tu, 037; Catholic League, in, 298, 
Richeleu and, 11, 106, independence 
of empire declared, tu, 273, Talley- 
randand, 1v, 69, French revolution 
and, iv, 78, ara, 213, 214, Congress 
of Vienna and, iv, 237, Sonder- 
bund dypolved, iv, 231, new con- 
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atitutions, iv, 222, 227, Bourbak's 
ara in, 1v, 227, neutrality, 1v, 208% 
Sword, kmghta of the, n, arg 
Syagrius, Roman governor, 1, 216 
ybaris, 1, 3 
Syllabus, the papal (1864), 1v, 296 
Sylverius, pope, 1, 217 
Symington, Wilham inventor, 1v, 213. 
Symmachus, Roman writer, 1,156, 217 
Symonda, J A., on the Florentines, 
il, 172, On ase of Lorenzo, 1, 179 
Syracuse, 1, 28, 29, 30, 70, 206, 208, 
Syria, Egypt and Asay na and 
ynia, Egypt an ria and, 1, 204, 
choaih and Jeroboam and, 1, zi 
a Pileser and, 1, 9, Babylon 
and, 1, 205, Alexander conquers 3, 
aa7, Antioch capital of, 1, 208, 
Rome and, 1, 230, Antiochus III 
and IV, 1, 209, Syrian garrson 
expelled from Jerusalem, 1, 209, 
Pompey and, 1, 210, 227, 31, 
Crassus and, 1 a31, Persians in- 
vade 1, 334, Saracens overrun, 1, 
188, Chosroes I invades, 1, 218, 
Persians overrun, 1 219, Saracen 
victory, 11, 201 248, caliphs con- 
quer, 11, 245, Nicephorus Phocas 
and, 1, 208, Selyuks conquer, u, 
143, 248, Christian colomtes in 11, 
2, 77, 212, Saladin rules, 1, 249, 
t Lousin u, 85, end of Christian 
power 1n, 1 a19, Napoleon 1n, 1v, 
78, 212, Mehemet Ali invades, 1v, 
219, Turkey invades, 1v_ 221 
Szalankemen, battle of (1691), 111, 2g7 
Szegedin, peace of (1444), ii, 235 
Szdreg, battle of (Banh? 1V, 223. 
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Tacitus, Roman emperor, 1, 312 

— historian, 1, 112, 119, 123, 211, 237, 
Germania iu, 231% 

Tadino, battle of (552), 1, 170 318 

Taff Vale decision, iv, 230, 231 

Taft, US president, 1v, 231 

Tagine See Zadtno [ax 

Taghacozzo, battle of (1268), 1, 93, 

Tagus, 11, 198, 1v, 114, 115 116, 117 


219. 1, 208 
Taharka Ethiopian king of Egypt, 
Tahiti, France annexes, 1v, 241 
Tasllebourg battle of (1242), 11, 217 
Taiping rebellion (1864), 1v, 226 
Talavera, battle of, 1v, 115 218, 236 
Talbot Engheh commander, 11, 1435, 
Talents m1, 183. 136 
Tallard French marshal 1m, 258 
Talleyrand, iv, 64 (2 ) ng » policy 

of, iv, 61, and National Assembly, 

iv, 63 64, in London, 1v, 65, 66, 

and Pitt, :v, 66, in America, 1v, 66, 

67, and Napoleon, 1v, 67, 68, 79, 

foreign policy of, 1v 69, resigns, 

iv, 7o, and Metternich, 1v_ 126, 127, 

and peas ls of Vienna, 1v, 71, 237, 

and the Bourbons, 1v, 71, 95, am- 

bassador to England, iv, 72, and 
the revolution (1840), 1v, 7a, death 
and character of, iv, 73, memoirs 

of, 1v, 70, 72 
Talmont, de, princess, 1v, 38 
Tamerlane, Tatar leader, 11, 147, 148, 

aa2, conquests of, 1 22 
Tancred, de Hauteville, 1, 32 [ara 
~—~ leader in First Crusade, 11, go, 52-5, 
— king of Sicily, 11 215, 236 
Tangier 11, 254, 1V, 19§, 261 
Tanite ere: 1, 204, 

Tannenberg, battle of (1410), 11, 224. 
Tara, battle of (g80), 11, 208 
Tarentines, Rome and the, 1, 249. 
Tarentum, 1, 58, 70, 72 

Tarik, Saracen leader, 1, 202, 245. 
Tarquins, ® 228. 

Tarsus, 1, 102, 11, 53 

Tartars, 1, 151, 1§3, MU, 143, and 


Baghdad, u, 88, raids of, u, 72, 


and 
20. 


748, and St. Louis, si, 98; 
Russia, 1, 254, i, 174 178, 
206, sa2, and Poland, 1, 7%, 176, 
x77, 180, a17, and Charles XII, iu, 
, and Bulgaria, sv, 244. 
Tartary, 1, 218; 1, 183, 229, 
Tashkend Russia acquires, iv, a26, 
Tasman, Dutch navigator, m, aga 
Tassilo, duke of Bavaria, 11, 204. 
Tasso, Italian poet, 1, 54, 11, 245. 
Tatars See Zartars 
Tauler, German mystic, 11, 223 
Taurus, mountains in Asia Minor, 
1, 22. 


< a ee te 

aus, Dattie x 

ences su o Au xander, 1, ie 
aygetus, + gemmine parta, 1, 5 

Taylor, U ent, 1V, 222, a3. 

Tazzoli, Enyito, hanged, tv, a2 

Tchesmé, battle of (2770), 11, a 

Tea, in Europe, 1, 248, tax on, 11, 

Tegea, plain of, 1, 16 [263. 

Teheran, Marco Polo at, 11, 1 

Te:as Gothic leader, 1, 170 a1 

Telegraph, electric, invented, tv, a20 

Tel-el-Kebir, battle of (1882), 1v, 228 

Telephone, invention of (1875), 1v, a2 

Telescope mvention of (1609), 11, oat 

Tell Wilham, n, s4, 119, 163 

Temesvar, battle of (1849), tv, 223 

Templars, Knights, origin of, 1i, 56, 
ara, obtain Cyprus, u, ars, and 
Hospitallers, 1, 72, 78, at Man- 
soura, u, 81, 82, suppression of, it, 
10g~12, 219, 243, in /vanhoe, u, 110, 
institutions of, u, 110, in Spain, n, 
11a, in England, nu, 11a, account 
of, 11, 248, 249. 

Temple, at Jerusalem, 1, 154, 163, 11, 
20x, 1n London, n, 110, 112, in 
Paris, 11, 109. 

Temple Bar, origin of name, 11, 249. 

Tempsford, battle of (916), 11, 207 

Teneriffe, Columbus passes u, 191, 
Blake at, 11 254, Nelson at, 1v, 101 

Ten Hours Act iv aaa 

Tennessee, joins the Union, 1v, 164. 

Tennyson, 11, 103, 199, 1V, 223 

Terceira, battle of (1581), 11, 245, 

= Portuguese leader, 1v, 220 
erence, Latin poet, 1, 77, 209, a 

Territorial Forces Act, ¢ 231 a 

Tertiary Franciscans, 11, 58, 74. 

Tertry, battle of (687), 1, 202 

Tertulhan, Latin writer, 1, 212, 236 

Teschen, treaty of (1779), 111, 264. 

Test Act 7674) 11, 255, repealed 1v, 

Testa, G it, 65 {raa, 219. 

Tetrapolitaine Confession, 111, 239. 

Tetricus, Gallic usurper, 1, ara 

Tetzel John, and Luther, in, a5, 26, a8 

Teusin, peace of (1§95), 11, 247 

Teutome civilization, 1, a10 233, 935 

— Knights, order of, founded, 11, ats, 
and Prussia, 1, 3 2316, 218, 111, 219, 
struggle with Poland, 1, 220, 224, 
226, 254 1 173, 243, treaty of 
Thorn, 1, 226, and Ivan ITI, wm, 174, 
lose Livoma, m, 175, Albert of 
Brandenburg and, 1ii, 238, account 

— languages, 11, 254. [of, 1, 249. 

— tribes 1, 235, 1n Germany, 11, 229, 
in Netherlands, 11 64. 

Teutons, Marius defeats, 1, 80, 209, 
asi , origin of, 1, 235, 11, 244, at 

eir 


worst, ii, 179 note, oldest 
literary work, 1, 213, chivalry 
rei MU. 55 
Tewfik, khedive of Egypt, 1v, 228 


Tewkesbury, battle of 1, 139, 226. 

Texas, gee 2 ena IV, 15%, 
gar, 248, c y Mexico, tv, 23, 
and oe War, 1v, 

Texel, Monk wins near, 11, 9 

Thackeray, Enghsh novelist, iv, asa 

Thais, courtesan, 1, 43. 

Thales, astronomer, 11, 187 

emplars settle on, u, 249, 

Dutch fleet in, 11, agg. 

Thanet, viking winter im, 11, 1g, 208, 
Danes in, n, 208. 
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Thanksgiving Day, origin of, 1v, 16 
Thapaus battle of | (BC 46), 1, 210, . 
Theano, bishop of, ni, 57 favo. 
Theatines, Order of the, m, 57, 238, 
Thebes, 1, §, 6, 20, 203, sides with 
Persians, 1, 22, 1n Peloponneman 
War, 1, 37, and Sparta, 1, 31, 207, 
224, greatness of, 1, 31, 2223, 2243 
and Philip, 1, 224, Alexander and, 
ty 35, 207, 226 206, 223 
Themistoclea, 1, 24 (#7), 23, a4. 25) 
Theodabert, king of Franks, 1, 165 
Theodahad, nephew of Theodoric, 1, 


163, 164 
Theodatus, strangles Queen of Os- 
trogoths, 1, a1 (x79. 
Theedolind, a German princess, 1, 
Theodora, wife of Justinian, 1, 164 
(22), 139, 160, 163, 167, 169, 272, 
11, 246 247 
— regent for Michael III, n, 205, 
— wite of Theophylact, i, 207 
moe co the aa th te P 
eodore I, tsar (1 » i, 246, 
— II, tsar (1676-82) he 256. [247 
— of Tarsus, archbishop 1, 202 
Theodoric I, king of Visigoths, 1, 


a6: 216 
— II, king of Vistgoths, 1, 216 
— the Great, 1, 154, 159 317, Inva- 
sions by, 1, 216, 11, 229) Ostrogothic 
king, 11, 230, aga, helps Alaric II, 1, 
16 government of, 1, 155, Dietrich 
of Berne, 1, 157 
Theodosius, the Great, Roman em- 
eror, 1, 145, 214, 296. code of 
aws, 1, 238, and the Visigoths, 1 
a35, and St Ambrose,1 a14, death 
of, 1, 146, sons of, 1, 235 
— II, eastern emperor, 1, 215, and 
Attila, 1, ars 
— III, Byzantine emperor, 1, 202 
Theodosius friend of Theodora 1, 167 
Theophano, wife of Otto II, 1 234. 
Theophilus, eastern emperor, 1, 204, 


247 
Theophylact, Roman consul, u, 207 
Thera, island of 1, 204. 
Theresa, of Leon u, 212 
— countess of Portugal, 1, 212, 233 
Thermidonans, French party, 1v, 334 
Thermopyle, battle of, 1 23, 206, 223, 
Nl, 23 100 
Theseus, 1, 13, 20, Nelsons ship, 1v, 
essalonica massacre at, 1, 145 214 
Thessaly, Mardomus in, 1 25, Philip 
conquers, 1, 224, Greece obtains, 


iV, 322 

Thierry, son of Clovis 1, 217 

Thiers, French historian and states 
man, 1V, 127, 220, 221, 239, and 
Germany, iv, 186, president, iv, 227 

Thionville, French take (1643) 1, 352 

Third Estate, the National Rescmthy. 

Third War (1570), 11, 81 [tv, 209 

Thirty-Nine Articles (1571), 1, 244 

— Tyrants at Athens, i, 29, 206, so- 
called, 1, 130, ara 

—~ Years’ Truce (1700), 11, 248 

— Years Was, 13, 328 (2/2), 51, §2, 

» 120, %I§5, 189, 249-53, 273, 
Richeheu and, 11, 106, 107, 111, Enge 
land and, 1, 141, and Germany, 
iN, 142, 219, Sigismund ITI and, 1, 
175, Sweden and, 1, 186, 1v, 241, 
urks and 1v, 244, peace of West- 

pale (1648), 111, 108, 253 [a8 

Thistlewood, conspirator (1820), 1Vv, 

sacra Federal general (1864), 1v, 
2 

— 4 Kempis, writer, 1, a5, 226, 

— Aquinas, St , 1, 218, ago, 256 

Thomusts, followers of Aquinas, 11, ago 
homson, James, poet, in 260. 

Thor, the Thunderer, viking god, 


i, a D 20: 
Thorgils, Norse king in Ireland, a. 
Thorn, treaty of, 1, 226, siege of, 11, 

19 league of, 11, 289, erick 

e Great and, tv, 243. ae 35 
Thorney Island, sacked by Danes, 


Thorstein the Red, 1, 206. 

Thothmes III, obelisk ,of, 1, 146 (s2/ ) 

Thousand, Garibaldi's, 1v, 202, 203 

Thrace, Persians and, i, 22, ‘ 
Greek colonies in, 1, 222, Philtp II 
conquers, 1, 224, Alexander con- 
querg,.4, 207, 226, Visigoths settle 
in, 3, 314, Slavs invade, 1, 218, 379, 
Russians driven from, n, 208, Bul- 
pane and, 1, 2:8, n, 216, Amurath 

overruns, i, 145, three days 

battle of (15396), m, 247, part added 
to Bulgaria, 1v, 208/, 232 

Three Emperors’ Entente (1872), 1v, 

— — League (1884), 1v, 2084, 228. 

— Henries, Was of, 111, 86, 246, 274 

— Kinga League (1849), 1v, 223 

Thucydides, historian, 1, 26, 206, 224, 


225 

Thundering legion, the, 1, arz 

Thuringen, Luther vicar for, 11, 23 

Thuring1, Clovis subdues, 1, a17 

Thuringia, Magyars ravage, i: 207, 
Barbarossa and, 1, 7o, Henry 
Raspe of, », a17, Franks subdue, 


1, 217 

Thurn, count Henrich von, 11, 249. 

Thutmoais I, king of Egypt 1, 204 

— III, king of Egypt, 1, 204 

Tiahuanaco, megalithic ruins of, 1, 12 
iber, R , 1, 22 

Tiberias, battle of (1187), 11, a1 

Tiberius, emperor, 1, 112 Gil), 110, 
210 233 

— II, emperor, 3, a19 

— III, emperor, n, 202 

Tibet, 11, 145, 1V, 23% 

Tibullus, Latin poet, 1, r 

Ticino, river in Italy, 1, 66, », 68 

Tientain, treaty of (1860), 1v, 2a, 


(1884) 1v a8 9 2 
Ti ia Pileser I, king of Meecaa, 
—r Bing of Assyria, 1, 205 
ES a Florence and the, 11, 170 
Tilly, 11 raza (2/2) enters Austria, 

ni, 249, leader of Catholic army, 

11, 273, against Christian IV, sm, 

122, 250 251, 273, against Sweden, 

11 124 126, 127, killed at_Breiten- 

feld, 11, 107, 131 134, and Gustavus 

Adolphus, m_ 148, 273 
Tilsit, peace of (1807), 1v, 86, 87, 91, 

113 196, 215, 2 
Tinchebras, battle of (1106), , 212, 

24a (250. 
Tintern Abbey, Cistercian house, n, 
Tippermutr, battle of (1644), 1, 252 
Tippoo, Mahratta chief, iv, 112 113, 

ato, 212 
Tiridates, king of Armenia, 1, a1 
Tirnevo, 11, 216, 223 204. 
Tiryns Mycenzan civilization of, 1, 
Tissaphernes and Alcibiades, 1, a9 
Trtantc, ocean liner, 1v, 232 
Titian, Itahan painter, n, 253 
Titus, emperor, 1, 113 (#2) x17, a1, 


a 
Tivoh, Loyola mediator for, 11, §9 
Tobacco, 1 198, 1, 193, 1V, 247 
Tobago Dutch conquer (1667), 1, 
ass, Britain obtains (1763), 11, 278 
(7 )y IV, Pog ghrance obtains 
1781), 11, 264, (1783) a, 279. 
Todd, May wife TA noe 1V, r 
Togoland, Germany and, 1v, 1 


Togrul Beg, Selyuk leader, 11, 230 
Tokay, Attila at, 1, 15a, battle of, m, 


2 
Takol, count, Hunganan icader tv, 
Toledo, 1, 216, 11, 202, arr, 245, 1V, 262 
Tolentino, battle of (181), tv, 227 
Toleration, religious, 11, 92, 98, 
— Act (1689), int, a57 
Tolsto:, Russian novelist, 1v, 23% 
Tone, Wolfe, 1v, a10. 
Tonkin, French in (1884), 1v, 228 
Tonnage and pounsage. I, 143) 25% 
Tooke, Horne, trial of (1794), 1v, 231 
Tordenllas, treaty of (1494), 11, 228. 
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Torgau, alhance of (1391), 11, 
battle of (1760), 11, ase” ) ac 
tea oer yet N, 174 
oro, battie of (1 , i, 2 
— Maria Theresa de, 1v, io 
Torquemada, Grand Inquwieitor, 11, 


aa7, 11, a7 216, 236 
Torres Vedras, lines of, iv, 115, 119, 
Torstensson, Swedish general, 1, 


251, 358 

Tortona, 1, 63, 67, sv, 216, 

Torture for heresy, 1, 217 

Totila Gothic leader, 1, 168, 177, 218. 

Tottenhall, battle of (910), 11, 207 

Toul, passes to France (1553), ui, 268. 

Toulon, Barbarossa at, hogs, Eugene 
abandons, 11, 259, Admural Hood 
and, 1v, 97, 98, 210, Napoleon and 
(1793), 1V, is 211, 235, Napoleon 
leaves for ypt, iv, 78, ro1, 102, 
Nelson at, 1v, 106 

Toulouse, 1v, 261, Vimgoths and, 1, 
151, 156, a%5 235 245, Saracens 
expelled from 1, 202, duchy of, 11 
239, fief of France, 1, 241, Henry II 
of kuglacd and, 11, 242, Dominican 
order founded at, 1, 216, aso, a 
royal domain, 11, 242, St Bartholo- 
mews Day in, m, 83, battle of 
(1814), 1v, 118 317, a 
of, 11 355 

— Louis (de Bourbon), count of, 311, 

~— Raymond IV, count of, 1, 50, 53, 
54, 212, 248 

I count of, 1, 242 

— — VII, count of, n, 216 

Touraine, struggle for, 1, aqa 

Tournai 1, 216, i, 116, 230 


» Universit 
2 


Tournaments, 11, 87, 256 

Tours, St Martin, bp of, 1, 2143 
battle of (732), u, 203, Lous XI 
dies at, 11, 168 

Tourville, French admiral, 1, 257 

Toussaint L Ouverture, Haitian 
leader, 1v, 213 

Tower of London u, 22, 159. 

Towns, French, against barons, n, 
242 Philp Augustus and, 11, 242 
See Hansa 259 

Townshend, Enghsh statesman, 1, 

Towton, battle of ae, u, 226 

Tracts for the Times, 1v_ 220 

Trade Boards Act (1909), tv, 231 

— Disputes Act (1906), 1v, 231 

— routes in Middle Ages, 1, 22 

— Unions egenzaten of (1871), 1Vv, 
227, Taff Vale decision, 1v, 90. 
Osborne judgment, 1v, 231, Act 
(1913) 1v_ 23 

— winds, save Columbus, 11, 191 

Trafalgar, battle of (1805), 1v, 70, 85, 
108, 214, 236 iv, 87. 

Tragedy, Enghsh, m, 243, French, 

Trajan Roman emperor, 1, 119, 123 
ati, 234, arch of, 1, rao (z2/ ), 135 

Transcaucasia iv, 246 

Trans-Siberian Railway, tv, 229, 230 

Transubstantiation, m1 268, 270. 

Transvaal, independence of (1852), 1v, 
228, (1881), 1v 228, (1884), 1v, 228; 
annexation of (1877), 1v, 228, (1900), 
1V, 230, (1904), 11 279, revolt in 
(1880), iv, 228, gold discovered in, 
iv, 229, British ultimatum to (1895), 
1v, 229, self-government granted 
to (1906), 1v, 231, end of Chinese 
labour (1910), 1v, 231 

Transylvama, Hungary and, u, 146, 
m1, 180, 249, Turks and, 1 254 iv, 

» John Zapolya, voivode of, 11, 
oe Socinius in, 11, 245, emperor s 
suzerainty over, 1v, 244. See 
Bethlen Gabor 

Trapam, battle of (1264), 1, 238. 

Trasimenus, L , battle of (BC at), 1, 
67, 208. 1V, 242 

Traventhal, peace of (1700), in, 2583 

Treasury of Merits’, 111, 24. 

Trebia, battle of (B C 218), i, 66, sal, 

Trebizond, 11, 85, 226, 

Trekroner, batteries, 1v, 104, 10g. 
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Trent, 1, 237, 1v, 261 

— Counell o ey a m1, 28, 49-53, 
240, 24%, 243, 269, 271 

Trent incident (1861), 1v, 163, 225. 

Tréves (Trier), 1, 134 (#4), 1v, 261, 
Constantine and, 1, 134, 136, Pris- 
cillian executed at,1, at4, Frankish 
town, u, 230, archbishop of, 11, 238, 
conference at, n, 16a, and Knights 
War, 11, 238, Marlborough occu- 
pies (1704), 11, 258, Napoleon and, 
iV, 235 

Trial by ordeal, abolished, 11, 216 

Tribigild, Ostrogoth leader, 1, at 

Triboman, counsellor of 

[1, sat, aga 


nets a17 

Tribunes of the people, 1, 56, 229, 231, 

Tribur, diet of (1076), 1, 235 

eae red ie Ae Be 6. 
rienni ct (1694), 111, 143) 144, 2§ 

a — Tréves ‘, : 
rinidad, 1, 196, 1v, 81, 107, 212, 235 

Trinobantes, Bech tribe, 1, ga : 

Triple Alliance (1571), 11, 244, (1596), 
1, 247, (1645) 10, 250, (1668), 11, 
163, 255 274, (1672), iv, aqz, (1699), 
iv, 242, (1716), 1m, 260, (1788), iM, 
a64, 1795), 1V, atx, (1882), 1v, 208, 
228, 232 

Triple Entente, 1v 208d, 208h 

Tripol: (Africa), Italy and, 1v, 2082, 
232 247 

— (Syria), Crusaders take, u, ara, 
a8, Christians and, n, 218, 248, 

nights of St John and, m1, 239, 

aa4r1, Peter I of Cyprus takes, u, 
az2, and Jerusalem, u, 55 

Tri- Regal Alhance ee Three 
Kings’ League 

Tristram, son of St Louis, 1, 84, 89. 

Triumph, Roman, 1, frontis, 11a 
(:iZ), 235, 238 

Triumvirate, First, 1, 86 210, 231 

— Second, 1, 101, a10, 232 

Trochu, general, 1v_ 185, 186 

Tromp, van, Dutch admiral, 1, 252, 
253, 254 243 

Troppau, Congress of (1820), iv, 218, 

Troubadours, Provencal poets, 1, 
Zia, 215, 218 219, 242, 354 

Trouveurs, Norman-French poets, n, 

Trowbridge, 1, 18 {255 

— admiral, 1v_ 100 

Troy, cities of, 1, 203 204, siege of, 
1, 222, Alexander and, 1 37, exca- 
vations at, 1, 14, History of, 11, 227 

Troyes, bishop of, 11 241, counts of, 
i, 241, council of, 1, 212 treaty of 
(1420), 11 224, 244, (1564), 111, 243 

Truce of God, u, a 48, 209, 210 

— of Subsidies See Bdrwalde 

Trutvetter, John, Luther s professor, 


1, at 
Tsushima, battle of (1905), 1v, 231 
Tudor, house of, ti, 227, 11, 265. 
Tugela, battle of (1899), 1v, 230 
Tuileries, life of the i, 81, Lous 
XVI at, 1v, 234, sack of (1792), 1v, 
65, 74, 210, 234, 235, Napoleon and, 


Justinian, 


iv, 54, 

Tukulti-ninib, king of Assyria, 1, 

Tulin, Sobiesk: at, 121, 182 =a 

Tunguses, Polo describes, u, 145 

Tunis, St Louis 1n, 1, 88, are 242, 
249, Barbarossa II takes, 11, 240, 
a y siaene ern » 240, 
pirates of, m= = 153, » France 
takes, iv, 208d, ase 

Tunisia, capture of (1550), 11, 242 

Tuna, Bolivar seizes, iv, 146 

Turanian race, 1, H 

Turenne, marshal, 11, 160 (22), 159, 
x60, 164 252, 273, deacent of, m1, 62, 
victories of, 11, 107, 252, 253, 954, 
as. efeats of, 11, 252, 2464, 1n 

olland, 1, 275, and Thirty Years’ 

War, 1, 274, death of, mn, 266 

Turgot, French statesman, iu, 263, 
iv, Gr, 23} 
urin, tv, 26:, Hanmbal at, 1, 66, 
capital of Emmanuel-Philbert, 11, 


Trent —- Union 


3, Rousseau at, sv, a9, and 
apoleonic Wars, tv, 76, 313, 
Victor Emmanuel II at, 1v, 135, 
first Itahan Parhament at, 1v, 206, 
939. 170, 2 
Turin, battle of (314), 1, 213, (1706), itt, 
-—~ treaty of (1381), 11, 22a, (1733), 111, 
261, (1860), 1v, 224. 
Turkestan, subdued by Cyrus, 1, 1x 
Turkey, decline of, 1v, 244, Russia 
and, 111, 174, 200, 256, 959, 261, 263, 
. IV, £29, 211, 222, 319, 245, 
Austria and, m, 239, me an 
Poland, i, 256, 258, Charles XII 
and, 111, 2§9, 1v, 242, France and, 
111, 163, 1V, 222, 13, and Germany, 
1, 43, 229, and Greece, 1Vv, a19, 245, 
247, and Crete, 1v, aa1, 226, and 
Servia, iv, 216, 217, and Mehemet 
Ali iv, 220, 2ax, and Balkans, 1v, 
208k, 228, 246, Italy and, 1v, 208%, 
247, on the Danube, 1v, 244, Young 
urks and iv, 2082, 247, and treaty 
of Akkerman, 1v, 219, Gregorius 
hanged, 1v, 218, foundation of, n, 
247, power of, 1, 152, 243, 245, 11, 


254. 

Turks (see also Selyuks), 1, 167, 1, 
143-52, 1n Tartary, 1, 218, and 
Eastern Empire, 1 248, conversion 
to Islam, 1, 247, Gregory VII and 
un, 40, influence of 1n Middle Ages, 
1, 23%, Ml, 197, 249, 255, lodge in 
Europe, 1, 145, 146, 247, seize 
Edessa, 11, 249, and Byzantine 
Empire, 11, 73 under Ertoghrul, 
11 216, under Osman J, n, 218, and 
Venice, 1, 219, 226, 228, 11, 184, 240 
244, under Osman and Orkhan, un, 
azo, Brussa, capital of, 1, 220, 
battle of Pelekanon, u, 220, cross 
the Hellespont, 1, 222, and Adria- 
nople 1, 222, and Gallipols, 1, aa1, 
azz take Philippopolis (1762) u, 
aa2, and Hungary, 1, 222, 223 111, 
aqt, and Austria, 11, 208, 255, 256, 
at Vienna (1§29) 111, 14, 35. 30) 239, 
(163), 11, 13% (1683), 111, 165, 256, 
take Philadelphia, 11, 223, conquer 
Bulgaria, 1, 223, and Servia (1389), 
ul, 223, (1459), 11, 226, and Belgrade 
(aces, 11, 226, (4521), 111, 238, (1727), 
11, 260, (1739), 111, a6: take Salonica, 
i, 223, 224, take Constantinople 
(1453), 1, 150, 225, 1, 266, treaty of 
Constantinople (1479), 11. 227 19, 
244, battle of Angora (1402), 1 
tah. 233, Albanians defeat, 1, 225 
226, battles of Nissa Varna and 
Kossova, ui, 225, conquer Morea 
Szabo) n, 226, (2716), 111, 260, and 

rebizond, n, 226, conquer Bosma 
and Herzegovina, u, 226, take 
Negropont, n, 226, attack Scutan, 
un, 227, and Moldavia, 1 227, 1m, 
248, 263, take Otranto, u, 176, 227, 
attack Rhodes, 1, 227, 1, 238, 
driven out of Styria u, 228, strug- 
gles with Poland, un, 228, 111, 120, 
and Sobiesk:, 111, 176-84, 256, battle 
of Choczim, 11, 179, 255, battle of 
Cecora, 1, 249, treaty of Vasvar 
(1664), 11, 255, battle of Lemberg, 
iil, 496, occupy Caro, m, 238, and 
the hos gh inl, 47, 66, 246, 260, 260, 
defeated by Empire (1664), 11, 255, 

(1716), 111, aed ore sine Em- 
IPG, Mi, 244, » ho. esth (1542), 

49 ago, battle of Mohacz ery 

it, ri 239, (1687), m, 257, Loyola 

and, in, §7, and India, 1, 240, 

Alhance against (1538), 11, a4on 

fxs7?), 11, 244, (1684), in, age take 
ripoli, 11, 241, alliance with Chris- 

tians, 1, 53, attack Malta, 11, 243, 


defeated at anto (1572), 11, 72, 
244, 1V, ae ee { and, ti 
177, take Crete, in, ass, battle of 

ran, m, 256, battle of Szalanke- 
men, 11, 257, battle of Zenta, 1, 


258, and Kussia, 11, 208, 209, 263, 


264, Charles XII and, 111, 199, 289, 

an ersia, i, 210, re e 

Wahabis, 1, 198, and Napo Nn, IV, 

8, empire of, 1, 180, and Eastern 
uestion, 1, 321, 11, 296, IV, 244. 

Turner, English painter, 1v, 223. 

Turnhout, battle of (1597) Mt, 947 

Turpin, archbishop, chronicler, it, 1: 

Tuscan, language of Italy, 1, 177 

Tuscany, iv, 261, bishops of, 11, 
Medic: estates in, 11, 178, ports of, 
11, 168, towns of, 11, 9%, Napoleon 
and, 1v, 8, 213, Hapsburgs hold, 
tv, 190, war with Austria, iv, 222, 
239, despotisim fn, iv,’ 199, joins 
Itahan Leagué, 1v, 200, Napoleon 
III and, 1v, 200f union with Pied- 
mont, iv, 224. 

— Beatrice countess of, 11, 37, 40. 

— Ferdinand I, duke of, m1, 95 

— Matilda, countess of, 11, 40, 42, 44, 
45, 91, ata 

Twelve Tables, laws of the, 1, 206 

— Years’ Truce, i, 248, 249 

7 vinght of History, 1, 1-12 

Two Sicilies (see also Naples, Sictly), 
kingdom of, foundation, 11, 314, 21§, 
218, outline of history of u a2 
Innocent III and, 11, 213, Henr t 
and, n, 70, 215, Norman lordship 
over, 11, 241, Anjou and, u, 218, 252, 
Alfonso and, 1, 224, 225, 226, 
under Aragon 111, 267 pees of 
(1g0r), n, 228, Charles VI rules, in, 
268, given to Anjou (1698), 11 168, 
Don Carlos, king of 10, 261, Joseph 
Bonaparte, king of, 1v, 214, reduced, 
1v, 238, annexed to Piedmont, 1v, 225 

Tyler, J US president, 1v, a1 

— Wat, 11 129, 222 

Tyndale Willham 11 5, ago 

Tyne, Hadrian s Wall, 1 arr, 234 

Tynemouth Norse attack, 1, 240 

Tyrants, in Greece, 1, 18 223 

Tyrconnel, earl of, 11, 248 

— viceroy of Ireland, 1m 257 

Tyre, founds Carthage, 1 229, Nebu- 
chadnezzar takes, 1, 205, Alexander 
takes, 1, 40, 207, 227, Christians 
capture, 1 212 

Tyrol, Maximilian obtains, 1, 427, 
Philip IV and, im, 103, lost to 
Austria 1v, 85, 234, revolt againat 
Bavania, 1v, 87, Innsbruck taken, 


1V, 315 
Tyrone, Shane O'Neill, earl of, 1, 
243, 247, 248 


U 


Udall, Nicholas, 11, 242 [264 
Uddevalla, Convention of (1788), 11, 
Uganda, British protectorate (1894), 
Ugolino, story of, 11, 96 [:v, 2a9. 
Ugnians (see also Magyars) 11, 34. 

Uguccione della Faggiola, 1, 105. 

Ukraine, m, 177, 179, 180, 198, iv, 


Ulfilas, Gothic bishop, 1, 144, 213 


Ulm un, 253, 11, 39 2 
— capit aes # (1805), 1v, 85, 90, 
128, 314, 2 (XT, as, 788 


Ulreca Leonora, queen of Charles 

Uinch von Hutten, 11, 31, 238 

Ulster, plantation of (1610), 1, 248, 
rebellion (1641), 11, 252 

Ultramontanism, m1, 76, 1v, 218, 226 

Ulysses, 1, aa2 

Umbnaa, tv, 205, 225 

Umma, Babylonian city, 1, 203 

Unam Sanctam Bull, 11, 99, 219. 

Uniformity, Acts of, 11, 941, 942 

Unigen:tus Bull, 1, 29. 

Union, Act of (1657) 111, 254% Scotland 
and England (1707), 111, 2g9, Ireland 
and England (1800), 1v, 313 

— Act for Canada (1840), 1v, 2a 

of Evangelical Estates, 11, 120, 

248, 249. 


Union of the Crowns — Vienna 


Van: vl ~ pia {60a Il, 947 

ni ns e (1899), 1v, 2 

— Provinces. See Nothevisada 

— States, maps, iv, 16, 16a (Civil 
War), rise of, 11, 263-4, indepen 
dence, 1, 264, 279, iV, 51, con- 
atitution, 1v, §3, progress, 1V, 247, 
acquires Louisiana, tv, 85, 214, 
war with Britain, iv, 87, 216, 247, 
Monroe doctrine, 1v, 248, and 
Colombia, Chile, &c , 1:v, 218, an- 
nexes Texas (1848), 1v, 221, Mexico 

es New Mexico, Cahiforma, and 

Texas, 1v, 2aa, treaty with Japan, 
1v, or ive War (see Amertcan 
Cru:l War), slavery abolished, 1v, 
a26, Venezuela boundary, iv, 248, 
new colonial policy, 1v, 248, war 
with Spain, 1v, 230 and European 
powers, 1v, 249) railway expansion, 
iv, 248, problems of, 1v, 

Universities, early fodndations, un, 


255 220 
Unkiar Skeleasi, treaty of (1833), 1v, 
Unterwalden, 11, 104, 163, 165, 219, 


Upsale, Council 
psala Council (1593), 11, 246 
Ur, of the Chaldnse3) 8, a 
—- -Bau, ruler of Lagash, 1, 203 
— -Engur, at Sumer, 1, 203 
— -Nina, at Lagash 1, 203 
Urban II, pope (1088-99), 1, 48 48, 
§O az%, 235 247, 248. 

V, pope, n, 92 

Ope, 1, 243, 251 

— VIII, pope, m, 103 105, 133 [a70 
Uni, canton, n, 104 163 165, 219 254 
Uruguay, and the Argentine, 1v, 191 
Urukagina, king of Lagash 1 203 
Usertesen I, II, III, kings of Egypt 
Utica 1, 1, 204 
Utrecht in, 41, 64, 204, 1, 245, 271 
— treaty of (1713), 11, 171 259, 276, 

277, 278 
— union of (1579). 111, 73, 245, 271 
Uxbridge, negotiations at (1645), 111, 


252 
V 


Vadimoman Lake, battle of (Bp c 283), 


riots 


Peed 


1, 208 

Val-és-Dunes, battle of (1047), 11, 210 

Valais and Talleyrand, iv 69 [216 

Valengay, iv, 7a, treaty of (1813), 1v, 
alencia, 1, 46, 271, 245, 111, 170, 1V, 
117 215, 216 

Valenciennes 11, 243, 244 1V, 210 

— battle of (1656) iti, 254 

Valens, Eastern emperor, 1, 142, 144, 
145 214, 2%5, 230, 11, 246 [214, aye 

Valentinian J, Roman emperor, 1, 142, 

~~ II Roman emperor, 1, 145, 146, a14. 

— III, Roman emperor, i, 151, 153, 
ars, 216 234 

Valerian, Roman emperor, 1, 130, 212, 

— Laws 1 229. 

Valery, comrade of St Louis, 11, 93, 94 

Valla, Laurentius, 1 31 

Valladolid, 11 19 M1, 242, 247 

Valmy, battle of (1792), 1v, 66, 74, 210 

Valois, house of (1328-1589), 11, 220, 
243, Burgundy an offshoot of, un, 
154, struggle with Hapsburgs, m, 
174, feud with Burgundy, 11, 43, 
absolute sway of, 111, 265, ends wi 
Henry III, i, 87 

— Charles, count of, 11, 99, ror, 104, 


114, aT 

Valtellme, Grisons League obtains, 
11, 299, treaty between France and 
Grisons regarding, 1, 247, Riche- 
heu supports, 11, 103, 106, massacre 
of Protestants and treaties of 
Madrid and Lindau, 1n, 249, Grisons 
renounce, 11, 249, French occupy 
treaty of Monzon, 11, 290, battles 
of Livigno and Mazzo, ui, asx, and 
Cisalpine Republic, 1v, ara, Gari- 

« balds in, iv, 199, 


Van Artevelde, Jacob and Philp. 
See Artevelde 

— Buren, U S. president, tv, 220. 

- Eyck, Hubert and Jan, Flemish 
painters, 11, 228, 255, t11, 372 

Vandaha, tv, 157 

Vand#ila, descent, 1, 240, first appear- 
ance, i, 130, Aurelian and, i, 234, 
in Italy, 1, 235, in Spain, 1, 154, a1§, 
kingdom of Africa, 1, 16a, a1§, 217, 
235, 1, 246, sack Rome, 1, 155, 216, 
235" occupy Sicily and Sardinia, 1, 

a16, Gelimer, king of, 1, 317 

Vane, Sir Harry, 1, 14 

Vanguard, Nelson on 

Vansittart Henry, 1v, x 

Varangian guard, , 3: 

Varaville, battle of (1058), 1, 210. 


Varennes 1v 65, 209 [a2 
ttle of (1444), 11, tabs 


arna, ii, 222, 
Varro, Terentius, Roman consul, 


€, 1V, 10% 
6 


i, 9 
— M Tcrentius Latin writer, 1, 237 
Varus, Roman general, 1, 111, 210, 


233 
Vass, house of 1, 1s 176, 178 
Vasco da Gama, Portuguese ex- 
plorer, 1, 196, 197, 228, 111, 266 
Vasih IIT tear (1505-33), 1. 228 
— IV, Shuiski, tsar, 11, 248 
Vassy, massacre of Huguenots (1563), 
11, 79, 243, 272 
Vdsteras Receas (1ga7), 11, 239 [244 
Vasvar, treaty of 31064) 111, 255, 1V, 
Vatran un, 66, Council (1870), 19, 
226, Synod (1076) 1 235 
Vauban French engineer, 1, 162, 


164, 165 
Vaucelles, peace of (1556) 11, 242 
Vaucluse, Petrarch at, 1, 106 
Vaucouleurs, n, 33° 
Vaudois, in, 153, 166, 242, 243 
edroosha battle of (1500), 1, 228 
Venu, Romans capture, 1 56, 
Venables takes Jamaica (16s5), in, 


25 
Venaissin, 11, 216, 1v_ 210 
Vendée, 1v 75, 80, 210 311, 237 
Vendémiaire, insurrection of (1795) 
AV, 211 
Vendéme, French marshal, 1, 259. 
Venet, 1, 89 
Venetia un, 8, 1v, 199 214, 222, 226 
Venctians, at siege of Constantinople, 
W149, 153 {151 
Venezuela, 1v, 140, 141, 142, 143 147 
— boundary question, 1v, 230, 
Venice, 1v, 261, foundation, 1 153 
216, outside Lombard kingdom, 
n, 230, early history, 1, 60, 252, 
first doge, 1, 202, Crusades and, 
nl, 212, 249, Barbarossa at, 1, 69, 
a1q 236, Council of Ten n, asa, 
mediaeval commerce, 1, 187 255, 
and constitution of Florence, 1, 
182, and Fourth Crusade, 1, 188, 
ais, struggle with Genoa, u, 217, 
ait 2x9, 221, Teutomc Knights 
and, u, 249, Marco Polo and, u, 
144, treaty with Turks, n, 219, 
Dante and, 1, 95 105, and Hun- 
gary, u, 221, 222, Marino Faliero 
and, 11, 221, Crete and, 1, 215, 222, 
war of Choggia (1378), 1, 222, 252, 
emperor Manuel at, 1, 147, an 
Mulan, 1, 173 224, 22§ 226, em- 
ploys mercenanies, 11, 171, Commo 
de’ Medici and, n, 173, 25a, bulwark 
of Christendom, n, 152, and Fer- 
rara, 11, " begins to decihine, 11, 
a26, Ser urks, gate ; rs 226, 
227, 225, 240, , obtains Cyprus, 
a ae: 227, ander the Doge, m, 
267, Aldus Manutius printing at, 
n, 228, league of Cambrat against 
(xg08), 1, 237, and Holy League, 
in, 237, supports Francis I, 11, 44, 
46 437, 239, Loyola and, 11, 54, 57. 
unis and, 11, » under papal 
interdict (1606), m, 248, and Aus- 
tria, 11, 249, Osuna’s conspiracy, 
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ut, 249, and the Valtelline, 1, ago, 
alliance with Sobsesk:, ui, 184, and 
Morea, iv, 244, 256, 257, 258, canals 
frozen, m, 198, Rousseau at, 1Vv, 
a treaty for partition of, 1v, ar1, 
rench enter, 1v, 212, Austria and, 

iv, 77: 8S, 134, 190, 2123, 214, 337, 
absolute government in, 1v, 238, 
Bismarck meets Frederick William 
IV in, 1v, 170, proclaimed a re- 
public, 1v, 222, 239, Austria regains, 
Iv, 175, 223, 239, Mazzin: and, av, 
205, ceded by Austria (1866), 1Vv, 
178, 206 239 

Venice, League of (1494-5), 11, 238, 267 

— treaty of (1177), 11, 69, 214, 236, 
(1606), 11 248 

Ventidius, Antony s legate, 1, 103 

Veragua, Columbus at, 11, 198. 

Vercell, battle of, 1, 210. 

Vercingetonx, leader of Gaulle; 1, 93s 

Verden, 1, 138, 186, 260 

— battle of (1578), 11_ 245 

Verdun, pia _ 268, 273, 1V, 210. 

— treaty o 11 12, 205, 332, 239. 

Vere, Lord asd Lady, an Erasmus, 
Wl, 3 § 

Vereeniging peace of (1goa), rv, 230 

Vergier, Jean du, and Jansenism, 11, 
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Vermandois, u, 241, 242 
Verneuil, battle of (1424), 1, 132, 224 
Vernon, admiral, 111 262 
Verona, 1, 155, 215, WU, §, 105, 2§2, 1V, 


192 212 
— battle of (312), 1, 213, (489), 1, 217 
— Congress of (1822), 7: 122 218, 238, 


245 
Verres, Roman preetor 1, 84, 1v, 77 
Verrocchio, Italian sculptor, 1, 247 
Versailles, 11 164 (s/2), 228, 1v, 62, 
Lows XIII and 1, 109, Lous XIV 
and, 1, 165, 169, 172, and the 
Revolution, 1v 63, 64 209, German 
Empire created at (1871), 1v, 185, 


227, 240 

— treaties of (1756, 1757), 11, 262, 
(1789), 1V, 53° 97> 264, 279, (1871), 
ivi 


Verus favourite of Hadrian, 1, 120 

— Lucius, colleague of Marcus 
Aurelius, 1, 120 125 

Vervins, peace of (1598), 11, 91, 247 

Vesalius, Belgian anatomust, 1, 240. 

Vespasian, Roman emperor, 1, 116, 
211, 234 

Vespucci, Amerigo, 11, 199, m1, 266 

Vesuvius, 1, 83, 94, 127, 170, 311, 234, 


2 

Vee peems battle of (998), 11, 209. 

Veto Act (1834), 1v, 240. 

Viborg, Russians take (1710), 11, agg. 

Vicksburg, 1v, 164 165 a25 

Victor II, pope, 11 37, 38 

V, anti pope un, 236 

—~ French marshal, 1v, 114, 11, ars 

— Amadeus II, king of Sicily and 
Sardinia See Savoy 

— Emmanuel I, king of Sardinia, 1v, 
190, 191, 237 

a= II, bine of Italy, 1v, 198 (2/2), 
223, an absolutist, iv, 134, and 
Piedmont 1v, 193, and Garibaldi, 
1X, 197 204, 225, and Napoleon III, 
iv, 198, and peace of Villafranca, 

1v, 199, 200, and cession of Nice 

and Pea yoy. 1v, 201, advances 
towards Kome, tv, 205, declared 
king of Italy, 1v, 206, 224, 239, and 
Prussia, iv. — 

— — III, king of Italy, 1v, 230. 

Victoria, queen of Britain, iv, 220, 
and Frederick Wilham IV, 1v, r70, 
empresas of India, 11, 279, 1V, 227, 
Jubilees, 1+, 229, 230. 

— German empress, wife of Frederick 

Victory Nel d, 1v, 106, 108 

ory, son and, tv, 106, 108, 109. 

Vienna, 1v, 261, becomes capital of 
Austria, 1, ag Zwingh educated 
at, m, 269, Matthias Corvinus 


a 
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takes, 1i, a27, Turks benege (1539), 
iu, 14, 18 39, 48, 239, Gustavus 
Adolphus and, in_ 131, 132, Turks 
threaten, 111, 133, Swedes approach, 
i, 138, siege of (1683), 1, 165, 176, 
180, 256, 1v, 244, Peter the Great 
visits, 11, 208, 209, difference be- 
tween Berlin and, 1, 232, Villars 
plans attack on, 11, 170, Napoleon 
and, iv, 77, 80, 127, 140, 214, 215, 
236, In 8a, 1v, 136, 192, 222, 239, 
ismarck at, iv, 175s 
Vienna Concordat of (1448), 1, aas 
— Congress of (1824), 1v, 7o (27), 
132-4, “ 237, and Belgium, tv, 
238, and France, iv, 94, and Italy, 
iV, 134, 190, and Napoleon, Vs 9% 
a1y, and Switzerland, .v, é 
Talleyrand, iv, 71, Wellington at, 
iv, 119, Final Act (June 9), 1v, 134, 


at 
— eae ot (1809), See Schinbdrunn 
— treaty of (r815), 1, 174, (1719), m1, 
260, (1725), 1, 260, (1731), 11, 261, 
(2737), 11, 261, (1809), 1v, 214, (1866), 


iv, 2 
Vienne, Council of (1311), 1, 11a, at9 
Vieta, mathematician, 11, 246 
Vigihus, pope, 1, 217 
Vigo, il, 25 
Vikings (see also Norsemen), 1, 15, 
» 240, 111, 137 
ilagos, iv, 223 (224, 239 
Villafranca, ieee y of (1859), 1v, 199, 
Villalar, battle of (1521), 111, 238 
Villars, French marshal, m1, 169, 170, 
171 258, 259 (2x6 
Villehardouin, French chronicler, n, 
Villéle, French statesman 1v, 218 
Villeneuve French admiral, iv, 106, 
107, 108, 214 Lage. 
Villero1, French marshal, 11, 170, 258, 
Villon, French poet 1, 132, 224 
Vilmanstrand, battle of (17q1) 1, 262 
Vilna, French take (1813), 1v, 216 
— compact of (1401) 1, 223 
Vimeiro, battle of (1808), 1v, 114, arg 
Vincennes 111, 63, 245, 1V, 34 
Vine, Leonardo da, 1, 178, 253 
Vincy, battle of (717), 11, 202 
Vinegar Hull, battle of (1798), 1v, ara 
Vinland, Leif Ericcson discovers, u, 


a 

Vionvills: battle of (1870), iv, 227 

Virchow, professor, and Kultur- 
kampf, 1v, 187 

Virgil, 1, 102, 109, 1ST: 210 237 

Virginia, daughter of Virginius 1, 56 

— Londen Company colonizes, in, 
248, a7. slavery introduced, 11, 249, 
the Washingtons and, iv 47, and 
new! tariffs, iv, 49, and Civil War, 
1V, 52, 162, 163, 16g, 166, 248 

Visconti, dynasty founded, 11, 278, 
and the condottiert, u, 126, John 
the Good and, , 125, Lionel of 
Clarence and, 1, 128, and Milan, 
n, 252, Sforza succeeds the, 111, 267 

-—~ Gian Galeazzo, u, 223, 252 

— Otto, 11, 91 

Vimgoths, settled near Danube, 1, 
a35 as Roman subjects, 1, 144, 
under Alaric, 1, 215, and Rome 1, 
a14, Visigothic kingdom of Tou- 
louse, 1, 315, 235 11, 245, and Attila, 
1, 153 216, 235, make Avitus em- 
peror, 1, 216, conquer Spain, 1, arg, 
a16, Clovis and, 1, 136, a17, 245, 
Theodoric, king of, 1, 230, invade 
Africa, 1, 218, Leovigild, king of, 
1, 218, absorb Suevic kingdom in 
Spain, 5, 219, 235, become Catholic, 
ly 219, Spain recovered from 
empire, 1, 319, Wamba last great 
king of, 1, 202, Roderick, last king 

Vatulan 
wtula, 1, 235, 211, 132, 197, 219, 233, 
iv, 86, 91, 93, 96, 128. 

Vatellius, 1, 116, a1, 234. 

Viterbo, 13, 98 (236, 237 

Vittoria, battle of (1813), 1v, 127, 216, 


28, 31, 187, 


Vienna — Welsh 


—_— Lous, humanist, in, 

adimur, 111, 22 

— St, grand dike of Buses 2 me, 
Viadislav 11, king of Bohemia, 1, 


at4. (220. 
— ang of Poland (d 339) 1, 219, 
— Jagiello (d_ 1434), king Poland, 

il, 223, 295, 11, 37% 
ae Ly Pod P d Pane Frecshog 

as ungary and Bohemia 
— 1V, king of Poland, m, 176, x 7 
— prince of Poland See Ladislas 


of Hungary [76,1 
_— 1¥ (or Vib, king of Poland, q 
Volga, 1, 238, 1, 144, 223, 254, 11, 
214, 1V, 243 
Voltaire, 1v, 32 eae ), 11, 264, 1V, 33, 
ousseau and, iv, 33, 37, an 
Frederick the Great, m, 224, 225, 
226, 227, 229, 230, 233 234, ebt to 
England, iv, 63, influence on 
France, tv, 233, protest_agaimst 
social system, iv, 28, on Dante, 1, 
toa, on the Holy Roman Emprre, 
1, 69, 235 on Joan of Arc, 1, 142 
Volturno, battle of the (1860), 1v, 208 
Volunteer mos ement (1859), 1v, 224 
Vosges, iv, 183 253 
**Vote of No Addresses ’ (1647), 1, 
Voulllé, battle of {se7) 1 ary 
Vratislav, king of Bohemia, 1, 211 
Vulgate New Testament, German 
versions of, 11, 34. 


W 
Waal, m 71 


Wace, author of the Brut, 11, 214 
Wagner, German composer, 1v, 228 
Wagram, battle of (1809), 1v, 88, 
128, 130, 31§ 236 
Wahabis, Mohammedan sect, 1, 197 
Warblingen See Ghibelline 
Wartang: treaty ea 1V, 221 
Wakefield, battle of (1460), 11, 226 
Walcheren, 111, 67, 69 ars 
Waldemar I, king of Denmark, 1, 


ga a4 
— II king of Denmark, u, 215, 216 
— IV, king of Denmark, 1, 221, 222, 


254 

Walttenses, MN, 214, M1, 242 

Wales map (time of Cromwell) 111, 
146, St David and 1 arg, Ethel- 
frith and, 1, 219, England conquers, 
n, 107 218, motto of prince of 1 
118, 238, rising against Henry IV, 
11 140, 22 {226 

Wallace, Sir Wilham, u, 106, 219, 

Wallachia, independent of Hungary, 
ii, 220, surrende to Hungary, 
u, 235, Turks conquer, 11, 247, 1n- 
cursions into Poland im, 176, alh- 
ance with Hungary 1m, 180, and 
Sobresk:, 11, 184, Greeks defeated 
in, 1v, 218, Russia and, 1v_ aig, 
Christian governor granted, 1v, 
245, Russians occupy, iv 245, union 
with Moldavia to form Roumania, 
1V, 224, 246 

Wallenstein, 11, 122 (2/7), 107, 122, 
a 125, 126, 132, 134-5, 136, 137, 


138, 20, 251, 273. 
Waller, Par 1amentary leader, 1, 252 
Wallhof, battle of (1626), 11, 250 
Walha, Visigoth leader, 1, a15 
Wallingford treaty of (1153), 11, 213. 
Walloons, 111, 127, 129, 131 
Walpole, Sir Robert, earl of Orford, 

1, 2§9, 260, 261, 277 
Walsingham, 11, 13 [111, 246 
— Sir Francis, English statesman, 
Walter Map, n, 215 
Walter the Penniless, 1, ara, 248 
Walther von der Vogelweide, u, arg. 
Walton, Izaaly n, a2 
— Valentine 11, 47 
Wamba, Visigoth mg MN, 902 
Wandewash, Tattle (x76), av, 22, 

26a, 278. 


Wantage, and Alfred, 11, 16, 

War of the Roses (2455-85), 1, 142, 
349, 154, 1 173s 1h, 3% 

— — American Independence, m, 963; 
1v, 48-53, E272: economic results, 
IV, 184, and and, 1, 76, and 
India, 1v, a1, and France, 1v, 61, 
63, andS America, rv, 139. 

— of Liberation (1813), 1v, 93, 13%, 
13%) 237 

— — the Barons (1063-5), il, 97 

_-—— erench Revo: caaaeae i, 2795 
1V, 97, t 278) 277 

—- — — League of Augsburg, iv a74, 

— — — Spanish Succession, 11, 171, 
194, 196, 211, 288, 259, 275-6, 277, 
1V, 242 


d | Warbeck, Perkin, n, 228 


Wardship, feudal term, 11, 242 
Wareham, Danes 1n, 1, 17 

Waren, Mme de, 1v, 29, 30, 33, 
Warham, abp, and Erasmus, 1, §, 


» I§ 

Warsaw, Charles X takes, 11, ei 
Turks and, 11, 179, Charles t 
and, 11, 195 195, 258, Russians and, 
1v, 211, Murat occupies, iv, 314, 
Austrians occupy 1v, ars, Russia 
obtains grand-duchy of, iv, 237 

—— compact of (1573), 111, 244. 

Wartburg, Luther at, m, 33, 269 

Werk Richard Beauchamp, earl 
of, n 1 

—_— Netille earl of, 11, x 

— John Dudley, duke of Northumber- 
land, 1 241, 242 143 

— Sir Philrp, describes Cromwell ni, 

Washington, iv, 158 162 164, 166, 247 

— treaty of (1871) 1v, 227 

— George, 1v, 48 52 56(zds ), 111, 263, 
1V, 47-59, commander=-in-chief, 1v, 
49, president, m1, 279, 1V, 55, 209, 
247 and France, 1v, 57, 68, and 
Talleyrand, iv, 66, his character, 
1v, 58 [240. 

Waterford, viking stronghold at, 11, 

Waterloo, battle of (1815), 1v, 71, 98, 
120 147 217 237, 277 

Watling Island, 2 194 

— Street, u, 18 {iv, 8 

Watson Charles naval commander, 

bidet James, famous inventor, 11, 
264 

Wattigmes battle of (1793), 1v, aro 

Watts G F, pannter, 1v, 231 

Wavre, Blucher retreats upon, 1v, 141 

Ww save Flemish, Edward III and, 
"oT 

Weaving in France, m 93, inven- 
tions in, 11, 261, 263, 264 

Wedmore, peace of (By8), 11, 18, 206 

Weems, and Washington 1Vv, 47 

Wehlau, treaty of (1657), 1, 254 

Wer-hai-Wei, iv, 230 

Weimar, Bernard, duke of, am, x21, 
132, 134, 136 138 251 

Weinsberg, maasacre of, 1, 298. 

Weissenfels 11, 228 

Weland, Danish leader, 11, 205 

Welf count of Bavaria, 1, 45, 222 

Welfs See Guelfs 

Wellesley See Wellington 

Wellington, iv, 112, 118 (2d/s), duke 
of 1v, 111-23, 141, nm India, 1v, 112, 
214, and Denmark, iv, 114, and 
Peninsular War, sv, 87, 90, 93, 
114, 236, 1n Portugal, iv, ars; 
battles of Busaco and Jourdan, 
iv 216, at Quatre Bras, sv, 217; 
at Waterloo, 1v, 120 (27), and 
the ‘“‘virgin fortress’, 1 159, n 
Paris, 1v, 118, and the Holy Alh- 
ance, 1v, 238, and Greece, iv, 245, 
prime minister, iv, 12a, 219, 220, 
character of, 1v, 123 

Wels, battle of (044), It, 208 

Welsh, alhed with Mercia, 1i, 2017 
against Saxons, 1, 15, Eg 
deren, 1, 204, at Crécy, 1, 127, 


ir 
— Disestablishment Act, rv, 932 


€ 


Wenceslas I—— Year X 


Wenceslas I, of Bohemia, 11, 216. 
— II, of Boherma, 11, 218, a9. 
— III, of Bohemia, 11, 219, 


— IV, of Bohemia, Roman emperor, 
ii, 22%, 233, 298, deposition of, it, 
223, ast My 224. 

Wendish pirates, defeated at Riigen, 

‘Wenda, and Germany, 11, 34, 11, 219, 
Litbeck capital of, 11, 253 

‘Wentworth, Sir Thomas See Stra 

if earl of Fins 
erela, treaty of (1790), 1v, 209. 

Wesel, Voltaire at, Pong 

‘Weser, Sweden controls, in, 186. 

‘Weasex, Ine, king of, 1, 202, under 
Mercia, 11, 203, battle of Burford, 
n, 203, Norse invasions of, 1, 233, 
rise of, 11, , Winchester capital 
of, 11, 208, “Alfred the Great, king 
of, u, aos, and Danes, 11, 15-7, 205, 
ao6, Vikings attack, 1, 209. See 
Ethelwulf 

‘West, empire of the See Eofpure, 
Western 

— Indies, discovery of,-a1, aay 11, 266, 
Drake and, 1, 246, French posses- 
sions in, 111, 162, 264, Dutch com- 
pany 1m, 11, 249, Cromwell and, 11, 
153, Spanish colonies in (1704), 11, 
275, Vernon 1n, 11 261, Britain 
and, during Seven Years War, 11, 
263 278, Kodney and, 11, 264, 279, 
National Assembly and, 1v, 209, 
British captures in, 1v, 98, az1, 
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